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f^SCINATING 

PenFlouris 


Just  Off 


The  Press 


Containing  a  Complete  Course  and  a  Collection  of 

.Masterpieces  Produced  by  Leading  Penmen  of  the 

Penmanship  Profession 


Ihc  most  prt'Ifiitiiitis  work  fver  publisheil  which 
is  cif\'oted  excUisi\'f !>■  to  tin-  licautifiil  tasciiiatinjj;  art 
i)f  flourishing. 

It  starts  at  the  heginninn  showinp;  the  student  how 
tci  make  the  simplest  strokes  and  exercises  and  finishes 
with  a  great  variety  of  designs  displaying  the  highest 
degree  of  skill  attained  in  this  art. 

\\'ork   representing  the  highest  skill  of  the  following 


penmen  of  national  fame  appears  in  this  book;  C  P. 
Zaner,  E.  L.  Brown,  C.  C.  Canan,  H.  B.  Lehman,  W. 
E.  Dennis,  H.  S.  Blanchard,  H.  W.  Flickinger,  L.  M. 
Kelchner,  E.  L.  (Slick,  H.  L.  Darner,  L.  Madarasz,  R. 
S.  Collins,  H.  P.  Behrensmeyer,  M.  B.  Moore,  L.  Far- 
etra,  Lyman  P.  Spencer,  E.  A.  Lupfer,  F.  B.  Courtney, 
Fielding  Schofield,  G.  A.  Gaskell,  Clinton  Skillman, 
A.  W.  Dakin,  J.  A.  Wesco. 


SIZE  8;4xll   IN.,  80  PA(;ES,  BEAlTIFrLLV  BOCND 


Price  of   Fascinating  Pen   Flourishing $1.00 

Business  Educator   1  year 1.25 

$2.25 


Both  (or 

$1.75 
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Bookkeeping    and    Accounting 

Revised  Edition,  Just  Off  Press 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Arranged  in  semesters  of  100  lessons  each. 
Each  semester  is  divided  into  20  Sections  (20 
weeks)  of  five  45-minute  periods.  A  definite 
lesson  for  every  day  of  the  year.  Ideal  course 
for  Night  School,  Trade  School  or  Continua- 
tion School  work  where  individual  instruction 
is  necesary. 

FOR  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 

Complete  Actual  Business  Course 
Requiring  Office   Practice   Department. 

Folder  Systetn 

Business  Practice  without  Offices. 

Extension  Course 

Theory    Course    in    Constructive    Accounting. 
Examine  at  once  and  secure  territory  for  Ex- 
tension Course  privileges. 
Samples  Furnished   Teachers  and 
Schools  on  Request 

BLISS    PUBLISHING    GO. 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


50  DIFFERENT  SPENCERIANS 

Through  constant  experiments  we  have  found  what 
types  of  steel  pens  best  suit  the  various  styles  of 
handwriting.  Stiff  pens,  elastic  pens,  soft  pens,  fast- 
feeding  pens,  fine  points,  stubs,  dome  points,  and 
broad-edge.  All  kinds  are  made  and  tested,  but  onlv 
pens  perfectly  fitted  to  a  particular  style  of  hand- 
writing are  added  to  the  Spencerian  line.  There  are 
nearly  50  different  Spencerians — literally  a  perfect 
point  for  every  person  and  every  purpose. 

We  shall  gladly  send  you  a  selection  of  10 
splendid  pens  and  a  complimentary  penholder  for 
10c.  One  of  them  may  suit  you  better  than  the  pen 
you  now  use.  It  is  worth  the  trial  for,  unless  you 
knoiv  that  the  pen  you  now  use  suits  you  best,  you 
are  wasting  effort,  and  are  missing  real  writing  ease. 

B.  E.   9-2S 


Spencerian  Pen  Company    349  Broadway 

New   York.  City 


Metropolitan 

Business 

Speller 


New  Edition 
By  U.  G.  Potter 
Mckinley  High  School 

Chicago 


Over  6000  words.  New  le^soi 
to  Aeroplanes,  Radio,  Automobile 
pages,  attractive  binding,  50  cents. 


lining  words  pertaining 
Complete    Index,    244 


A  Superior  Speller 


Twofold    Design.      In    the 
Business  Speller   we   had   consta 
teach   the    pupil    to  spell,    and 
especially  of  words  in  general 


1  of  the  Metropolitan 
d  two  objects;  first,  to 
nlarge   his   vocabulary. 


Classification  of  Words.  As  an  aid  to  the  memory  we  have 
classified  words,  as  regards  sounds,  syllabication,  accents  and 
meaning.  We  have  grouped  the  words  relating  to  each  particular 
kind  of  business  into  lessons,  by  which  the  student  is  enabled  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  vocabulary  of  that  business.  We 
have  intersperced  miscellaneous  exercises  in  the  nature  of  reviews. 
We  have  grouped  words  that  can  best  be  learned  by  comparisons, 
such  as  Stationery  and  Stationary. 


Abbrevi: 


of 


nths, 


We    regard    abbn 


spelling. 

Svllabicatit 
division   of   wc 
words    are    pri 
face,  so  as  to 
sight  spelling. 


lilways    and    commercial 
nd  grouped  alphabetical- 
equal    importance    with 


e  shown  by  the  proper 
and  the  use  of  the  diacritical  marks.  The 
in  bold  type,  and  the  definitions  in  lighter 
;  out  the  appearance  of  the  word, — an  aid  in 


Metropolitan 
System  of 
Bookkeeping 


You  Will  Like  It.  The 
the  subject.  It  stimulates  and 
the   pupil.      Pupils  acquire   a   I 

facility   in   the   m"'-^ '   '- 

therefore  accurate 
Books,  and  TeacI 


New  Edition 

By 

W.  A.  Sheaffer 


emphasizes  the  thought  side  of 

ourages  the   reasoning  power  of 

e  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  well  as 

f   entries.      It   is   a   thoroughly   seasoned, 

ipported  by  complete  Teachers'  Reference 


Parts  I  and  II  text  is  an  elementary  course  suitable  for  any 
school  in  which  the  subject  is  taught.  Two  semesters  arc  required 
in  High  Schools  and  a  correspondingly  shorter  time  in  more  in- 
tensified courses. 


Parts   III    and    IV 


following    any   mode 
without   hesitation,   t 
date,    and   strongest 
elementary  use. 


text.  We  make  the  statement 
this  is  the  most  teachable,  most  up-  to- 
published   for  advanced  bookkeeping  and 


iioti    accounting, 


bound  in  heavy  paper  cove 
a  complpfe  course  in  Corpor; 

'  t    of    transactions,    exe 

:c.  It  is  without  doubt  the  best  text  for  this  pa 
ng  course.  List  prices.  Text,  120  pages,  4 
including  Blank  Books  and  Papers,  95  cents. 


EXAMINATION    COPIES 


be    submitted    upon    request. 


Metropolitan  Text  Book  Company 


Texts   for   Commercial   Subjects 
37       South       Wabash       Avenue 


Chicago 
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Prove  for  yourself  that 

ifs  best  to  get  the  "Rigiyy:  pens. 

ONLY  YOU  can  know  which  pens  help  your  pupils 
to  learn  penmanship  most  quickly  and  thorough- 
ly. It  pays  to  be  sure  the  pens  you  use  are  right  for 
your  system  of  penmanship. 

In  order  to  make  your  pen  supplies  last  longer,  the 
right  pens  must  be  exceptionally  long-wearing.  It  pays 
in  dollars  and  cents  to  get  the  right  pens. 

Handwriting  instructors  everywhere  say  that 
Esterbrook  school  pens  are  right  — both  for  results 
and  for  economy. 

Try  Esterbrook  school  pens  yourself  Send  for  more 
complete  information.  Please  give  school  connections 
as  well  as  name  and  address. 

ESTERBROOK    PEN    COMPANY,    Camden,  N.  J. 


COURT    REPORTING 

— A     Good    Profession 

There  is  no  crowding  in  this  field.  The  work 
is  interesting,  pays  well,  and  offers  great  opportunity 
for  professional  advancement. 

Our  reporting  department  is  in  charge  of  ex- 
perienced and  expert  teachers.  All  who  have  com- 
pleted this  course  have  secured  reporting  positions. 

Beginning  and  advanced  students  received 
every  Monday — progress  being  individual.  Day 
and  evening  sessions  open  all  year. 

Write    today    for    Sixty- 
four  page  Book  of  Facts 

GREGG    SCHOOL 

225  North  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Oiplomas.vcsolutiotis.tcstimoniQls.charta-s.mottoes, 
honor  rolls. au)ar65,CQr6s.ctc.illuminakii  by  hand. 

SfiLimnis  $2.U0  u/—»:>l/iiii,j  under.    .\ti  fr,;-  sufn/'Irj.    .S>,-.  w/   Trai/i- 
trs'  Cintrsf  in  /^tfi"uir:s/ii/'  anJ  iilumiuaiintj.    Prrsnnat  instruttifin  only. 
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SECRETARIAL  STUDIES 

By  RUPERT  P.  SoRELLE  and  JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG 
COMPLETELY  REVISED  —  TWO  EDITIONS 

For  High  Schools  and  Business  Colleges 

Secretarial  Studies  is  the  one  outstanding  book  on  the  subject  of  secretarial  training  that  has  been 
issued  since  we  graduated  from  "Stenographer"  to  "Secretary."  It  has  met  adequately  an  insistent 
demand.  With  the  new  nomenclature  we  needed  something  to  back  it  up;  we  needed  it  long  before,  but 
the  need  had  not  borne  itself  into  the  inner  consciousness  of  the  teachers  of  shorthand  and  typewriting 
with  sufficient  vigor  to  evoke  initiative.    Besides,  the  materials  were  not  available  in  organized  form. 

Secretarial  Studies  started  a  revolution  in  revisioning  and  reconstructing  the  stenographic  training 
course.  The  Revised  Edition  opens  up  a  still  greater  field  of  achievement.  Some  of  the  most  import- 
ant new  features  are : 


1-     Addition  of  important  new  material. 

2.     More  flexible  organization. 

3-  Grouping  mechanical  and  information- 
al topics  so  that  they  may  be  introduced 
before  the  student  reaches  the  tran- 
scribing stage. 


4.  More  productive  laboratory  projects. 

5.  Correlated  advanced  projects. 

6.  Omission  of  less  important  topics. 

7.  Shorter  and  more  teachable  units. 


INTENSIVE  COURSE  —  Private  School  Edition 

The  Intensive  Course  is  intended  for  the  more  advanced  students  in  private  commercial  schools, 
or  other  schools  in  which  an  intensive  course  is  desirable.  It  consists  of  sixty  units  of  the  most  essential 
factors  in  secretarial  training,  any  one  of  which  may  be  completed  in  a  day's  work. 

As  ample  dictation  and  transcription  are  combined  with  the  course,  it  furnishes  a  complete  finish- 
ing course.  While  based  on  the  more  extensive  course  in  the  regular  edition  of  Secretarial  Studies,  it  has 
been  entirely  re-written,  the  treatment  of  each  topic  greatly  simplified,  and  the  whole  re-organized  to 
meet  the  conditions  in  highly  specialized  schools.  It  is  in  every  sense  a  laboratory  course,  the  richness 
and  variety  of  the  laboratory  projects  constituting  its  greatest  strength. 

The  whole  is  printed  in  pad  form,  the  text  and  laboratory  materials  combined  but  so  arranged 
that  the  text  material  may  be  filled  in  the  front  of  the  book  as  it  is  completed.  The  book  contains  120 
pages  of  text  and  sufficient  forms  for  working  out  all  the  laboratory  projects,  making  altogether  320 
pages. 

PRICES: 

Secretarial   Studies    (Regular  text)    $1.40 

Secretarial  Studies   Laboratory  Materials  60 

Secretarial  Studies  Intensive  Course   (Pad  Form)   1.60 

Secretarial  Dictation  (Contains  dictation  material  for  either  course)  80 

Teacher's  Manual  (Each  Edition)  25  net 

These  books,  revised  to  meet  the  demand  of  hath  public  and  private  schools,  represent  the  very 
latest  and  most  teachable  plan  of  secretarial  training  yet  published. 

Write  to  our  nearest  office  for  sample  copies. 

The  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO   BOSTON   SAN  FRANCISCO  TORONTO  LONDON 
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Pads  for  Commercial  Classes 

Packed  with  the  supplementary  material  that  means  really  effective  work.     Fall 
is  the  time  to  introduce  such  material,  here  are  the  books  to  provide  it: 


Cowan-Loker 

Junior  Exercises  in  Business  Practice $0.72 

Exercises  in  Business  Practice $0.56 

Exercises  in  Bookkeeping  and  Business 

Problems,  Part  I $0.60 

Part    II $0.56 

Part  III $0.56 

Hall  and  Cunningham 

Shorthand  Dictation  Exercises $0.84 


Powers-Loker 

Junior  Exercises  in  Rapid  Calculation $0.48 

Practical  Exercises  in  Rapid  Calculation $0.56 

Davis 

Practical  Exercises  in  English,  First  Series $0.56 

Practical  Exercises  in  English,  Second  Series....$0.60 
Advanced  Exercises  in  English $0.64 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


The  prices  quoted  above  are  subject  to  the  usual  discount  to  scfiools  and  teachers. 

Ginn  and  Company 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS 


NEW  YORK 
COLUMBUS  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Timely  Suggestions 

for  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 

Bookkeeping  and  Business  Methods 

The  new  standards  and  new  requirements  for 
bookkeeping  instruction.    A  two-year  course. 

Arithmetic  for  Business 

The  latest  te.xt   in   the  field   of  commercial 
arithmetic  with  new  features. 

Rapid  Calculation 

Teaches  the  value  of  accuracy  and  the  cost 
of  inaccuracy.    Tablet  or  book  form. 

Vocabulary  Method  o£  Training 
Touch  Typists 

A  book  with  many  unusual  features  divided 
into  five  parts  with  office  practice.- 

Practical  Lai^ 

A  one-semester  course  of  business  association. 

Essentials  of  Commercial  La^^ 

A  brief  course  of  legal  principals. 

Ellis  Rational  Speller 

A  book  that  develops  spelling  consciousness. 

Send  {or         TD't  T  T^    Publishing 
Catalog         MLRjMaM.&  co. 

Educational  Publishers 
BATTLE  CREEK  MICHIGAN 


N    O    T    I    G     E    ! 

PRACTICAL  PENMAN- 
SHIP COURSES  for  begin- 
ners and  advanced  students. 
Preparatory  training  for 
teaching,  and  ENGROSS- 
ING SCRIPTS  taught  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  at 
the  least  expense.  MASTER 
POSITIONS  of  CORRECT 
PENHOLDING  for  pro- 
ducing ADVANCED 
WRITING  a  SPECIAL- 
TY. The  Watchword  is:  SATISFACTION.  If  you 
are  interested  in  Oblique  Penholders,  send  for  information. 
Fancy  signatures  for  your  Scrapbook  if  you  enclose  10c. 
Personal  Instruction  and  Lessons  by  Mail.  Write  today. 
Circulars  FREE.     TERMS  reasonable.     Address 


601    Pleasant   Slrept  ^^S'  ARTIST  PENMAN 

Hammonion,  New  Jersey, 

Jl'alch   for   advertisements    in    the    October   issue    of   the 
Business  Educator. 
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F.  H.  ARNOLD'S  ARTICLES 

Frank  H.  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Hand- 
writing, Spokane,  Wash.,  has  prepared  a 
series  of  articles  on  Handwriting  for  The 
Business  Educator...  Read  his  iirst  article 
in  this  issue. 

Mr.  Arnold's  years  of  experience,  first 
as  a  rural  teacher,  then  as  a  grade  teach- 
er, high  school  teacher  and  principal,  and 
as  a  supervisor  enable  him  to  write  with 
confidence  and  authority  on  penmanship 
problems  which  concern  students,  teachers 
and  supervisors. 

Mr.  Arnold  gave  a  course  of  lectures  to 
the  Zanerian  Summer  School  students.  We 
are  therefore  in  a  position  to  know  that  he 
is  a  very  forceful  speaker  and  writer,  and 
that  his  articles  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
teachers. 


MISS  CAIN'S  COURSE 

Miss  Flossie  G.  Cain,  Supervisor  of 
Handwriting,  Rocky  River,  Ohio,  has  pre- 
pared a  course  of  lessons  in  business  writ- 
ing which  everyone  should  follow  who 
desires  to  master  an  easy,  free  style  of 
handwriting. 

Miss  Cain  is  one  of  the  most  skillful 
women  in  the  profession.  During  the  past 
summer  she  was  an  instructor  in  the 
Zanerian  Summer  School. 


THE  NEW  TEXT  LETTERING 
COURSE 

A  new  course  starts  in  this  issue  on  Text 
Lettering.  The  aim  is  to  present  broad 
pen  lettering  in  the  simplest  form  and  in 
such  a  way  that  all  can  learn  to  success- 
fully fill  diplomas  and  do  other  simple  let- 
tering. 

The  aim  is  to  show  hov?  to  letter  rather 
than  to  present  many  finished  examples  of 
engrossing. 

Turn  to  the  lesson  in  this  issue  and  be- 
gin systematic  practice. 


TO  TEACHERS,   PENMEN  AND 
FRIENDS 

We  are  going  to  give  you  the  best  we 
can  in  our  columns,  and  appeal  to  you  as 
our  friends  and  friends  of  penmanship  to 
help  in  putting  The  Business  Educator 
into  the  hands  of  all  persons  who  need  it. 
Get  our  club  rates  and  form  a  club. 


The  above  is  not  a  fish  story.  It  actu- 
ally is  a  photograph  of  J.  H.  Bachten- 
kircher,  father  of  the  National  Association 
of  Penmanship  Supervisors  and  Teachers, 
Supervisor  of  Handwriting  in  the  Lafay- 
ette, Ind.,  Public  Schools,  and  an  all-round 
good  fellow. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  Pu- 
laski County  Democrat,  Winamac,  Indi- 
ana: 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Bachtenkircher  of 
Lafayette  are  guests  of  relatives  and 
friends  here  this  week.  Following  his 
usual  summer  custom,  Mr.  Bachtenkircher 
has  given  the  big  fish  in  the  river  cause 
for  alarm,  opening  his  season's  catch  with 
a  four-pound  pike  that  measured  twenty- 
seven  inches  in  length." 


THE  PASSING  OF  P.  W.  FREDERICK 

Perry  W.  Frederick,  manager  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Mansfield-Ohio  Business 
College,  born  on  farm  in  Coshoction  Co., 
Ohio,  October  19,  1865,  died  at  Cleveland 
Clinic  Hospital,  July  24,  1928,  following 
an  operation  for  brain  tumor. 

Educated  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

Among  first  pupils  of  Zanerian  Art  Col- 
lege, Columbus. 


1894. 

Engaged   in   commercial   teaching   since. 

Conducted  Zanesville  Business  College 
1895-6. 

Located  in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  1896,  and 
conducted  the  Business  College  there  for 
32  years. 

Engaged  in  Public  School  Commercial 
work  for  one  year. 

Member  of  Accredited  Commercial 
Schools. 

Member  of  First  M.  E.  Church,  Mans- 
field, for  32  years. 

Survived  by  widow.  May  L.  Frederick, 
only  son  21  years  of  age  having  passed 
away  at  close  of  World  War.  Four  sisters 
also  survive. 

Death  came  as  shock.  In  schoolroom  on 
June  25,  away  on  vacation  trip  from  June 
25  to  July  5,  and  died  July  24. 

His  school  will  be  continued  by  the 
corps  of  teachers  who  worked  with  him 
in  life. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Charles  F.  Johnston,  for  more  than  forty 
years  an  employe  of  the  engrossing  estab- 
lishment of  Ames  &  Rollinson  of  New 
York  City,  passed  away  suddenly  on  Sun- 
day, July  22,  1928.  His  death  was  caused 
by  a  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs. 

Charlie  Johnston  began  as  an  employe 
of  the  late  Daniel  T.  Ames  before  the  firm 
became  Ames  &  Rollinson.  That  was  at 
a  time  when  all  black,  pen  and  ink  work 
was  the  style  in  engrossing,  and  Johnston 
had  witnessed  the  change  from  all  black 
to  one  in  which  cloud  effects  and  orna- 
ment and  views  were  employed,  the  color 
work  being  done  in  washes.  Later  the 
style  again  changed  to  the  illuminated 
work  of  today,  which  is  a  return  to  that 
which  was  in  vogue  in  the  making  of 
books  during  the  middle  ages,  preceeding 
the  advent  of  the  printing  press. 

Johnston  was  an  exceptional  workman 
in  all  the  various  styles,  and  is  deserving 
of  the  title  which  the  late  W.  E.  Dennis 
once  conferred  upon  him;  that  of  being 
the  Dean  of  Engrossers.  If  there  is  any 
honor  attached  to  being  the  best  engrosser 
ever  developed  in  America,  Charlie  John- 
ston is  entitled  to  that  distinction. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  the  firm  of 
which  he  had  for  so  many  years  been  a 
faithful  employe. 

He  was  genial  and  was  loved  by  all 
who  knew  him.  His  equal  in  his  field  of 
endeavor  will  not  soon  be  found. 

W.  A.  Baird. 
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Lessons  in  Business  Writing 

By  Flossie  G.  Cain,  Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Rocky  River,  Ohio. 
Send  15  cents  in  postage  with  specimens  of  your  best  work  for  criticism. 


Margaret  Lucille  Hennen 
Mannington,  W.  Va. 


W.  S.  Steele 

High  School  of  Commerce 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 


The  illustrations  for  position  for  this 
lesson  are  by  teachers  who  attended  the 
Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Mr.  Steele  is  a  teacher  in  the  same  high 
school  with  Mr.  J.  J.  Bailey,  who  a  short 
time  ago  ran  a  course  of  lessons  in  busi- 
ness writing  in  our  columns. 
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Elizabeth  Larrick 
Tarboro,  N.  C. 


1.  The  arm  rests  on  the  large  muscle  below  the  elbow;  the  back  of  the  hand  and  wrist  are  kept  flat;  the  wrist  is  held  up 
just  enough  to  keep  it  from  touching  the  desk;  the  hand  rests  on  the  nails  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers;  and  the  penholder  is 
pointed  over  the  right  shoulder.  The  arm  does  not  slide  on  the  desk,  but  the  movement  is  inside  the  skin.  The  wrist  moves 
in  and  out  of  the  sleeve,  and  the  hand  slides  on  the  third  and  fourth  fingers.  Practice  on  exercise  No.  1  until  the  movement  is 
easy  for  you ;  and  until  you  can  make  it  reasonably  uniform. 

2.  Retrace  six  times.     Practice  until  you  can  make  a  good  oval  properly  slanted. 

3.  Make  the  bottom  oval  first  retracing  five  or  six  times;  then  make  the  top  oval  without  lifting  the  pen. 

4.  Begin  as  in  2,  and  finish  as  though  you  were  going  to  make  an  upper  oval,  as  in  3. 

5.  Proceed  as  in  4,  but  this  time  make  it  two  spaces  high  and  omit  the  retrace.  Watch  to  see  if  your  hand  is  sliding  prop- 
erly, as  described  in  the  directions  for  exercise  1. 

6.  No.  6  is  similar  to  five,  but  reduced  to  54  space  in  height. 

7-8.  Count  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10;  counting  for  upward  strokes  only,  and  being  sure  that  downward  strokes  are  pulled  toward 
the  center  of  the  body.  In  making  O,  and  the  ovals  in  preparation  for  it,  we  began  at  the  top  and  pulled  downward  to  the  left, 
under,  up,  and  over.     This  time  we  will  reverse.     Shift  the  paper  two  or  three  times  during  the  process  of  writing  across  the  page. 

Form  this  habit  in  all  your  writing. 


f^J^u^^t^d^<^f/iu^a^      ^ 


9.  Make  a  few  one  full  space  high,  to  get  the  form  clcarh  -in  mind.     Finish  it  carefully  so  that  the  last  downward  stroke 
slants  with  the  other  two  downward  strokes. 

10.  Make  them  Vi  space  high.     Notice  that  the  m  contains  four  turns  and  two  angles. 

11.  Alternate  m   and  n.     Finish  each   letter  carefully  before  swinging  on  to  the  next  one.     Make  each  one  stand  out  alone, 
and  try  to  get  the  spaces  even  between  letters. 


12.  Alternate  direct  and  indirect  ovals  so  that  the  muscles  will  become  accustomed  to  makmg  the  change  necessary  in  13. 
A  direct  oval  moves  to  the  left,  down,  under,  up,  over,  etc.  An  indirect  oval  moves  up,  over,  to  the  right,  down,  under,  up, 
etc. 

13.  This  is  a  review  of  preceding  exercises.     Try  to  make  them  better  this  time. 

14.  Practice  ovals  a  few  minutes  to  get  into  the  swing  of  writing.  Then  make  large  a's,  two  spaces  high, 
the  a  is  part  of  two  ovals,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Pause  at  the  angle,  or  retrace,  at  the  top  to  avoid  a  loop, 
finishing  stroke  off  with   an  outward    rising  stroke  of  the   hand. 

15.  This  is  similar  to  14,  but  reduced  to  J4  space  in  height. 

16.  Practice  direct  ovals  and  push — pull  for  a  few  minutes  in  preparation  for  the  letter  which  follows. 

17.  The  i  is  composed  of  two  curves  and  a  straight  line.     Make    the   top    sharp    and    the   bottom    rounding.      Be 
plenty  of  curve  in  the  beginning  stroke.     Pull  the  downward  stroke  straight  toward  the  center  of  the  body,  changing  to  a  curve 
just  before  hitting  the  line  at  the  base.     Don't  forget  to  shift  your  paper  as  you  write  across  the  page. 


Notice  that 
Swing  the 


J re   to    get 


18.  Make  them  '•»   space  high  now.     Count  1-2-3-4-5-6,  counting  for  each  upward  stroke. 

19.  The  C  is  built  over  the  foundation  of  an  oval.  The  small  oval  with  which  it  begins  should  be  in  the  upper  right  corner 
of  the  large  oval.  Start  the  arm  rolling  on  the  muscle  and  begin  c  while  the  hand  is  in  motion.  Keep  the  finishing  stroke  in 
close. 

20.  Pause  at  the  top  of  i  before  swinging  over  to  u.  Make  each  letter  stand  out  alone.  Try  to  make  spaces  in  letters,  and 
between  letters,  uniform. 

21.  Swing  this  exercise  off  with  a  good  movement,  and  try  to  make  the  letters  uniform  in  spacing  and  height. 

22-23.  These  exercises  are  review.  Try  to  make  them  better  than  you  did  before.  Aim  to  keep  them  uniform  in  height 
(f:^  space)   and  size. 


(2/(^(^(3(3^(3-  dy  0^  eyay  Qy  d. 


(^  a-q  e.  era  (^  (r^qe^o-c^'ay 
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24-25.  Make  a  few  one  space  high  in  order  to  get  a  good  mental  picture  of  the  letter.  Begin  with  a  dot,  or  tick;  keep  the 
back  almost  straight;  and  make  the  bottom  and  upper  turns  the  same  size  and  shape.  When  making  i's  in  groups,  pause  at  the 
hook,  and  be  sure  to  get  a  retrace,  instead  of  a  loop,  when  starting  back. 

26.  This  exercise  is  a  review  of  i,  c,  and  u.  Swing  it  off  with  a  free  easy  movement.  Watch  the  spacing  and  height,  and 
pull   all   downward  strokes  straight,  to\vard   the  center  of  the  body. 

27-28.     Watch  spacing,  height,  and  movement.     Make  capital  letters  34  space  high;  small  letters  Jl  space  high. 


29.  Make  the  entire  push — pull  and  oval  exercise  without  lifting  the   pen.      Make   five   upward   strokes   for  the   push — pull, 
and  five  retraces  for  the  oval. 

30.  This  exercise  is  made  like  29,  with  the  exception  that  the  oval  finishes  like  O. 

31.  Keep  the  little  oval  close  to  the  stem  and  retrace  four  or  five  times. 

32.  Proceed  as  in  exercise  31,  but  do  not  trace  the  little  oval.     Make  a  few  two  spaces  high  to  get  a  clear  mental  picture. 
Watch  the  hand  to  make  sure  you  are  using  arm  movement.     Don't  let  the  thumb  move. 


33-34.  Practice  the  push — pull  exercise  a  few  minutes  to  get  your  "writing  machine"  in  trim.  Start  with  a  curve  and 
change  to  a  straight  line.  (See  illustration.)  Pull  the  downward  stroke  straight,  changing  to  a  curve  just  before  hitting  the 
base  line.     Cross  the  t  carefully  halfway  between  the  top  and  the  end  of  the  retrace. 

35.  The  t  should  be  Yi  space  high.  Make  five  or  six  of  them  in  a  group,  and  be  sure  to  start  each  one  with  a  curved  line 
that  changes  to  a  straight  line  at  ^  the  height. 

36.  Watch   movement,   spacing   and   slant.     Don't   forget  to  shift  the  paper  as  you  write  across  the  page. 

37-38.  The  E  is  made  over  a  foundation  of  two  ovals;  the  little  loop  in  the  middle  being  formed  by  their  intersection. 
Notice  that  it  points  downward  because  of  the  position  of  the  ovals  in  relation  to  one  another.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  be  sure 
that  the  loop  points  downward  in  your  letters.     Make  a  few  two  spaces  high. 

39.  This  time  make  it  ^  space  high. 

40.  This  is  a  review  of  the  E  and  the  small  letters  that  we  have  had  so  far.  See  how  uniform  in  height,  spacing,  and 
slant  you  can  make  them.    Watch  your  movement. 

41.  Try  to  swing  the  letters  in  this  exercise  off  with  a  free  easy  movement,  keeping  them  all  J4  space  high. 


(^(^^  &jy&  ac^  Cy  ^&  cy(y{(^jy&  o- 


GET   UP  A  CLUB  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS  FROM   AMONG  YOTR   STUDENTS  NOW. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  COPIES  FROM  A  TO  Z 

By  S.  M.  Blue,  Portland,  Oregon. 


(Continued  from  June) 
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This  writing  is  by  a  6a  pupil,  Ruth  Parr,  in  McKinley  School,  Parkershurg,   W.   Va.     R.   W.  Carr  is  supervisor.     Hundreds  of 

pupils  in  the  Parkersburg  schools  ^Yrite  like  this. 

The  specimen  to  the  right  «as  written 
by  Shigeo  Asao  a  Japanese  student  of  the 
BusiN'ESS  Educator...  The  cut  was  loaned 
to  us  by  D.  L.  Stoddard,  Route  4,  Box  141, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  who  received  the 
above  specimen  in  reply  to  his  advertising 
in  the  Business  Educator.  It  is  more  evi- 
dence that  the  Business  Educator  has  fol- 
lowers in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Asao  is  very  skillful  with  the  pen 
and  is  quite  clever  in  designing. 


^     >    V         ^JlA. , 

wap  l>ar^aiii5  arc  bear. 


There  was  a  busy  teacher   who  didn't 

know  what  to  do, 
Her   children    thought   of   writing   as   a 

task  to  be  gone  through. 
They    now    use    Correlated,    and    they 

smile  and  write  with  zest, 
For  writing's  full  of  meaning  and  the 

children  do  their  best. 
— A  poem  on  handwriting  by  the  B.  E. 
Poet. 


^l^uZZ{^ 


The  above  specimen  was  written  by  J, 
A.  Francis,  Omaha,  Nebr.  Keep  your  eye 
on  this  young  man.  He  is  developing  into 
a  real  professional  penman.  He  recently 
accepted  a  position  in  a  business  college. 


The  above  was  made  by  Martha  Winston,  S-A  grade 
pupil  in  the  Binghampton,  N.  Y.,  public  schools.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Landon  is  the  Supervisor  of  Writing  and  Miss 
Annamae  McManus  is  the  teacher. 
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A  photo  of  1928  Zanerian  Summer  School  pupils.  Teachers,  supervisors  and  penmen  from  20  different  states  and  Canada 
came  to  the  summer  school  to  take  work  in  Methods  of  Teaching  Penmanship  and  to  improve  their  skill  in  penmanship  and 
engrossing.      Six   of   the   summer   school    instructors   are   shown    i  n  the  front  row. 
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LESSONS  IN  TEXT  LETTERING 

By  E.  A.  LuPFER,  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Any  good  ink  will  do  for  practice,  but  it  will  not  answer  for  actual  engrossing.  You 
need  an  ink  with  enough  body  to  produce  a  deep  black  or  brilliant  letter,  but  not  glossy. 
Arnold's  Japan  will  do.     India  ink  is  better. 

Use  Broad  pointed  lettering  pens;  usually  No.  1  for  practice.  Keep  it  moist  to  the  neck,  but  do  not  dip  much  ink  at  a  time. 
New  pens  do  not  act  well  until  the  oil  is  worked  off.  Press  both  nibs  of  the  pen  on  the  paper  evenly  and  firmly,  but  not  heavily 
enough  to  cause  them  to  spread  much.  Wiggle  or  work  the  pen  slightly  as  you  place  it  on  the  paper  preparatory  to  starting  a 
stroke,  in  order  to  secure  uniform  flow  of  ink  from  the  start.     Pens,  if  used  well,  will  last  a  long  time. 

Success  in  making  clear,  smooth  lines  depends  upon  the  ability  to  dip  ink  sparingly  and  uniformly.  An  ink  retainer  will  help 
you  to  do  more  lettering  in  a  day.  Keep  wet  sponge  at  hand  with  which  to  clean  your  pen  and  retained.  It  should  not  fit  on 
the  pen  too  tight  and  should  be  away  from  the  top  of  the  pen  far  enough  to  enable  you  to  run  a  fine  pen  under  it  to  clean  out  any 
dry  ink  which  may  collect  under  the  retainer. 

Good,  firm,  smooth-surfaced,  white  paper  is  desirable.  Well  trained  obedient  muscles  and  keen,  critical,  perceiving  eyes  are 
indispensable.     A  blotter  should  be  kept  beneath  the  hands.     An  open  inkwell  should  be  kept  near,  so  that  ink-dipping  is  in  sight. 

Hold  the  pen  as  illurstrated.  Use  combined  movement.  Roll  hand  to  right  and  rest  on  little  finger  and  palm  on  side  of 
hand.  Work  deliberately  until  you  can  work  well  and  rapidly.  Use  a  text-lettering  straight  penholder,  and  hold  same  at  an 
angle  of  about  60  degrees  as  shown  in  illustration  above.  It  may  point  outward  from  the  elbow,  so  that  the  nibs  are  both  even 
on  the  paper.  Hold  the  paper  about  straight  with  the  desk.  Keep  the  point  of  the  pen  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  or  less.  Hold 
pen  at  same  angle  for  nearly  all  strokes.  The  right  point  of  the  pen  is  a  little  shorter  than  the  left,  which  necessitates  throwing 
holder  from  the  usual  shoulder  position.     Be  sure  you  understand  about  position  before  going  ahead. 

The  movement  should  be  firm  and  deliberate  and  come  chiefly  from  the  forearm.  The  fingers  and  hand  must  serve  as  the 
chief  medium  of  control.  Cultivate  sureness  rather  than  speed — the  latter  will  develop  as  rapidly  as  you  familiarize  yourself  with 
the  work,  and  as  you  become  confident.  Remember  that  the  hand  will  learn  with  but  little  difficulty  to  do  whatever  the  e\e  per- 
ceives and  the  mind  dictates.  If  you  can  see  letters  clearly  in  all  of  their  details  and  general  proportions,  the  hand  will  soon  learn 
to  express  what  has  been  perceived  and  invented. 

Use  head  and  base  lines  in  the  beginning.  Engrossers  use  them  for  their  very  best  work.  You  will  have  much  to  watch 
besides  the  head  line. 

A  few  vertical  guide  lines  are  permissable  if  you  have  trouble  to  maintain  uniform  slant.  (From  the  Zanerian  Manual  of 
Alphabets  and  Engrossing.) 

First  become  familiar  with  the  handling  of  the  broad  pen.  To  the  beginner  it  is  no  easy  task  to  place  the  pen  on  the  paper 
and  make  a  smooth  even  stroke. 

To  get  accustomed  to  the  pen  make  a  straight  line  exercise  like  No.  1.  See  that  both  sides  of  the  pen  are  down  on  the  paper. 
If  you  turn  your  hand  too  far  to  the  right  or  left  you  will  have  trouble.  Be  sure  that  you  get  the  pen  slooping  at  an  angle  of  a 
little  less  than  45  degrees. 

Do  not  get  too  much  ink  on  the  pen.  See  that  the  space  between  strokes  is  uniform  and  the  same  width  as  the  copy.  Do  not 
press  on  the  pen. 

The  dot  in  the  last  part  of  exercise  No.  1  is  split  by  the  head  line.  Both  points  are  the  same  height.  If  you  cannot  get  clear 
sharp  dots  there  is  something  wrong. 

Work  out  the  letters  and  strokes  in  this  lesson.  They  are  simple  letters  and  if  thoroughly  mastered  will  help  you  in  master- 
ing the  other  letters.  Watch  particularly  the  head  line.  Notice  that  the  letters  start  above  the  line.  The  nearer  you  can  begin 
and  end  on  the  lines  the  better  your  alignment  will  be.     Notice  the  arrows  in  the  letter  i,  exercise  No.  3. 

Work  submitted  will  be  criticized  if  10c  postage  is  enclosed. 
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ARTIST  PENMAN.  nERALDIC, GENEALOGICAL  AND  nANDWRITING  EXPERT 
1  J.V  I^  T I  MOKE,  XLA.RY  I^^VN  1 ) . 


TO  WHOIVI  IT  IVIA3f  CONCERN,  GREBTINQ.: 
TfflS  IS  TO  CERTIFY  THAT 


mslruction,Jl  professional  Course  in  lfincHrt?nairossin^,I^csiiinina„lIc 
umindtinjj  ani)  every  concciwaWe  sti'le  of  penu^ork. 

icartilv  colnmcn^  him  to  tkfaucraMo  consiJeration  of  the 
a,oncral  public, cmmcntly  conscious  of  hi?  skiU. 


By  Arthur  P.  Myers,  Engrosser  at  516  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


By  Leon  C.  Worth,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 


^     .^J^u4/n^d^^(;^iu^i^i^      ^ 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  HANDWRITING 

By  Frank  H.  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Writing 
Spokane,  Washington 


writing.  Let  the  child  see  copies  written 
by  a  master  penman.  Let  him  see  art  in 
handwriting.  And  the  handwriting  copies 
in  the  best  texts  available  in  this  country 
are  artistic  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 


SUPERVISION  WITHOUT  BOOKS 

If  there  are  any  public  schools  in  this 
country  that  are  attempting  to  teach  read- 
ing to  their  pupils  without  the  help  of 
texts,  I  do  not  know  where  they  are.  If 
there  are  any  schools  teaching  or  attempt- 
ing to  teach  arithmetic  without  books  of 
any  kind,  I  have  never  heard  of  them.  If 
there  are  schools  in  America  that  do  not 
use  language  books  in  any  of  their  grades, 
I  wish  some  good  friend  would  tell  me 
something  about  them.  It  is  possible,  I 
will  concede,  for  reading,  arithmetic  and 
language  to  be  taught  without  books  of 
any  kind,  but  most  of  us  will  agree  that 
a  text  book  in  anv  subject  is  an  invaluable 
aid. 

The  foregoing  paragraph  is  the  intro- 
duction to  the  subject  I  desire  to  discuss 
in  this  article.  I  refer  to  the  atternpt  that 
is  being  made  by  some  supervisors  of 
handwriting  to  supervise  and  to  teach 
handwritnig  effectively  without  the  use  of 
any  kind  of  a  text  by  pupils.  I  believe 
that  this  is  a  vitally  wrong  way  to  pro- 
ceed. I  doubt  very  much  whether  hand- 
writing is  presented  in  a  systematic,  logi- 
cal and  orderly  way  in  a  school  system 
where  books  are  discarded. 

Not  more  than  a  year  ago  a  supervisor 
in  a  rather  large  city  of  the  West  told  me 
that  his  city  had  no  money  that  could  be 
used  in  supplying  penmanship  texts  to  its 
pupils.  I  seriously  doubt  that  statement. 
I  say  this  because  I  gave  some  time  to  the 
study  of  a  rather  exhaustive  report  relat- 
ing to  the  operation  and  the  cost  of  the 
schools  in  that  city.  The  report  was  pre- 
pared by  the  superintendent  for  the  school 
board  and  for  the  general  public.  As  I 
studied  this  report,  I  noticed  that  the  city 
had  plenty  of  money  for  new  buildings, 
plenty  of  money  for  new  teachers,  plenty 
of  money  for  art  supplies,  plenty  of  money 
for  music,  plenty  of  money  for  athletics. 
Yes,  it  had  plenty  of  money  for  all  the 
things  they  considered  essential ! 

What  was  the  trouble  then?  This  is  my 
conclusion  either  the  supervisor  of  hand- 
writing was  rather  lukewarm  relative  to 
the  use  of  penmanship  texts  by  pupils,  or 
he  was  not  aggressive  enough  in  present- 
ing to  his  superintendent  the  arguments 
that  prove  beyond  all  question  the  worth 
of  penmanship  texts  in  any  classroom.  I 
will  dare  say  even  more  than  this.  I 
assert  that  a  handwriting  supervisor  lacks 
the  qualities  of  leadership  if  he  cannot 
convince  a  superintendent  of  schools  that 
writing  texts  are  a  necessity,  if  the  very 
best  work  is  to  be  done. 

Let's  consider  for  a  moment  the  super- 
visor who  really  thinks  that  his  teachers 
and  pupils  do  not  need  any  compendiums, 
manuals,  or  whatever  you  may  choose  to 
call  the  handwriting  texts.  This  fellow, 
to  my  mind,  is  standing  on  rather  danger- 
ous ground.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he 
has  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  own  judg- 
ment and  capabilities.  He  evidently 
thinks  that  his  own  ideas  and  opinions 
are  superior  to  the  wisdom  0/  any  penman- 
ship author...  He  must  think  that  the  out- 


lines he  sends  out  each  week  or  each  month 
from  his  office  contain  more  handwriting 
wisdom  than  any  penmanship  text  in  ex- 
istence. If  these  "outline  supervisors" 
know  so  many  wonderful  things  about  the 
teaching  of  handwriting  that  other  super- 
visors and  authors  of  handwriting  texts 
do  not  know,  by  all  means  then  it  is  their 
duty  to  prepare  a  new  handwriting  system, 
publish  it,  and  sell  it  to  a  waiting  world. 
The  superior  wisdom  of  the  "outline  super- 
visor" should  not  be  locked  up  permanent- 
ly in  one  little   (or  big)   skull. 

How  did  the  "outline  supervisor"  leain 
to  write  well  in  the  first  place?  I  shall 
make  a  guess.  I  imagine  that  most  of 
these  fellows  were  fortunate  in  having  a 
good  handwriting  te;.*  and  a  good  teacher 
who  had  used  at  one  time  a  good  text  in 
learning  to  write.  How  did  the  supervis- 
or acquire  good  form  in  handwriting?  By 
reading  the  instructions  in  his  book  and 
by  closely  following  them.  How  did  he 
acquire  a  satisfactory  size?  He  did  not 
get  it  by  observing  the  handwriting  copies 
that  were  placed  on  the  board  by  his  in- 
structor. No,  no,  but  by  frequently  com- 
paring his  writing  with  the  writing  in 
the  text,  and  by  close  observation  and 
much  drill  he  learned  to  write  a  satisfac- 
tory size. 

How  did  the  supervisor  acquire  satisfac- 
tory freedom  in  handwriting?  How  did  he 
overcome  tense  muscles?  Of  course  his 
teachers  told  him  what  to  do,  but  the  little 
penmanship  manual  told  him  the  same 
story  on  almost  every  page.  Every  written 
copy  on  its  pages  seemed  to  say,  "Your 
writing  will  look  like  me  when  you  learn 
to  observe  more  closely,  follow  the  printed 
instructions  faithfully,  and  practice 
thoughtfully". 

The  one  who  practices  to  improve  his 
handwriting  can  always  have  a  safe  guide 
at  his  side.  He  can  have  it  at  school  and 
he  can  have  it  in  his  room  at  home.  It  is 
truly  a  friend  indeed  at  all  times.  I  am 
not  an  idolator  by  any  means,  but  every 
time  I  look  at  the  little  penmanship  text 
that  told  me  and  showed  me  what  to  do  in 
order  to  change  my  awkward,  slow,  ugly, 
and  wholly  unsatisfactory  style  of  hand- 
writing, I  feel  like  getting  down  on  my 
knees  before  it,  and  uttering  a  prayer  of 
sincere  appreciation. 

Shall  all  the  help,  then,  that  teachers 
and  supervisors  get  from  the  writing  text 
be  denied  to  the  pupils?  The  pupil  needs 
the  text  for  lessons  in  observation,  for 
lessons  in  comparison,  for  simple  and 
complete  instructions.  And  last,  but  not 
least,  the  pupil  needs  the  text  for  its  in- 
centive possibilities.  Just  what  do  I  mean 
by  that?     My  closing  paragraph  tells. 

A  finely  executed  handwriting  copy  is  a 
challenge.  It  shows  what  has  been  ac- 
complished by  some  individual.  It  stirs 
ambition;  it  encourages  emulation.  The 
artist,  if  he  desires  to  be  great,  studies  the 
work  of  master  painters.  He  studies  these 
wonderful  paintings  closely,  critically  and 
thoughtfully.  He  must  acquire  right  tastes 
and  right  standards.     So  it  is  with  hand- 


DEATH  OF  MRS.  GREGG 

Mrs.  John  Robert  Gregg,  wife  of  the 
author  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  died  in  Lon- 
don, England,  June  2Sth.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gregg  had  been  attending  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Gregg  Association  in  Liver- 
pool, England,  which  celebrated  the  forti- 
eth anniversary  of  the  invention  of  Gregg 
Shorthand.  Mrs.  Gregg  was  ill  then,  and 
was  unable  to  attend  the  annual  dinner 
on  May  28th.  Shortly  afterward  she  was 
able  to  return  to  London,  but  did  not  re- 
cover fully,  and  a  relapse  proved  fatal. 

It  seems  appropriate  now  to  recall  the 
tribute  paid  to  Mrs.  Gregg  by  Miss  Pearl 
A.  Power  at  the  Silver  Jubilee  Banquet, 
August  14,  1913,  in  Chicago.  Responding 
to  the  toast,  "The  Woman,"  Miss  Power 
said.  "This  is  only  a  simple  tribute  of 
truth  to  'The  Woman,'  who,  aside  from 
her  relation  with  John  R.  Gregg,  stands 
in  a  class  all  by  herself,  for  her  mental 
ascendency,  her  progressive  ideals,  her 
sweet  womanly  sympathy  and  friendship 
where  it  is  bestowed — and  for  many  dis- 
tinctive things  of  which  Mr.  Gregg  is 
justly  proud." 

It  was  at  the  Silver  Jubilee,  also,  that 
Mr.  Gregg  said.  "A  year  or  two  after  I 
arrived  at  Chicago,  I  met  a  little  woman 
from  Missouri  who  became  my  partner  in 
life.  From  that  moment  success  seemed 
to  come  to  me,  and  I  know  that  much  of 
the  success  of  Gregg  Shorthand  has  been 
due  to  her  wise  counsels  and  loyal  cooper- 
ation." 

To  Mr.  Gregg,  and  to  the  many  devoted 
friends  of  Mrs.  Gregg,  The  Business  Ed- 
ucator and  its  readers  extend  our  pro- 
foundest  sympathy. 


A  booklet  has  been  received  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Business  College,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  The  school  has  a  very  strong  corps 
of  teachers,  and  recently  instituted  chapel 
exercises  at  which  leading  business  men 
speak. 

Up  to  date  they  have  enrolled  more 
students  than  were  registered  the  entire 
season  last  year. 

Mr.  Alger,  the  business  manager,  writes, 
"Permit  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
The  Business  Educator  as  it  seems  to  be 
the  connecting  link  between  each  individ- 
ual school  and  the  outside  world  of  busi- 
ness colleges.  We  invariably  read  it  from 
cover  to  cover." 

Mr.  A.  C.  Spangler  is  the  Principal  of 
this  growing  institution. 


We  learn  from  the  Cleveland  newspa- 
pers that  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilcox,  of  the  Wil- 
cox Commercial  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
has  acquired  the  site  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Laurel  School  for  girls. 

It  is  stated  that  with  the  acquisition  of 
the  Laurel  School  Site  more  than  one 
thousand  students  can  be  cared  for  annu- 
ally. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Wilcox  has  ac- 
quired a  very  valuable  school  property. 
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THE  CORRELATION  OF 

PENMANSHIP  WITH 

OTHER  SUBJECTS 

Mrs.  Thomas  Lewis 
Hopcville,  Ga. 

Penmanship  is  a  subject  not  to  be  looked 
upon  lightly  as  is  sometimes  the  case.  It 
is  not  a  subject  to  be  taught  apart  but  in 
connection  with  all  of  the  content  subjects 
— as    a    means   to   an    end. 

Every  written  lesson  should  be  a  writ- 
ing leson. 

All  writing  manuals  should  contain 
material  not  only  to  train  the  pupils  to 
write,  but  to  train  them  in  writing  spell- 
ing lists,  arithmetic  examples  and  other 
school    exercises. 

Modern  handwriting  books  contain  cop- 
ies which  are  scientifically  selected  from 
the  other  school  subjects  rather  than  a 
series  of  disconnected  exercises,  words  and 
meaningless  sentences  which  are  unrelated 
to  the  regular  school  work.  This  insures 
a   "carry  over." 

From  the  very  first  a  child  should  begin 
to   write   material   which   has  meaning. 

Correlated  handwriting  is  easy  to  teach 
because  interesting  copies  are  delightfully 
arranged  and  illustrated,  making  the 
writing  lesson  even  more  interesting  than 
the   spelling   or    language   lesson. 

The  handwriting  lesson  may  be  interest- 
ing and  profiitable  or  dull  and  ineffect- 
ive. 

In  the  primary  grades  the  writing  lesson 
should  deal  with  experiences  dear  to  the 
child's  heart — experiences  which  are  con- 
nected with  country  life,  farm,  travel, 
animals   and    food. 

Writing  material  should  also  be  drawn 
from  the  child's  experiences  in  school  and 
at  home. 

The  teacher  could  introduce  a  short 
talk  about  bread,  butter,  eggs,  milk,  fruits 
— where  they  came  from  and  their  value 
as  food.  Then  the  children  could  write 
sentences  on  the  board  such  as  "We  eat 
bread  and  butter,"  "We  eat  apples  and 
pears,"    "Milk   gives   me   red   cheeks." 

The  reason  that  children  do  so  little  is 
because  we  expect  so  little  of  them.  Little 
children  should  not  be  required  to  write 
one  thing  perfectly  before  they  go  on  to 
next  step.  They  should  have  a  variety  of 
material  to  practice  in  order  to  keep  up 
interest. 

Health  Booklets  may  be  made  by  using 
drawing  paper.  On  each  page  a  cut  out 
picture  from  a  magazine  is  pasted  and  an 
appropiate  sentence  written  underneath  it 
— thus:  A  picture  of  a  tooth  brush  with 
this  writing  on  one  page  "Brush  your  teeth 
daily."  On  another — a  bed-room  scene 
with  curtains  flying  "Sleep  with  the  win- 
dows open." 

We  know  of  no  better  way  to  motivate 
and  correlate  the  first  grade  handwriting 
than  by  making  a  Picture-Word-Book. 
Individual  Scrap  Books  can  be  made  by 
assembling  ten  or  twelve  sheets  of  practice 
paper  and  two  pieces  of  drawing  paper 
for  a  cover  and  held  together  by  a  string 
or  ribbon.  Cut  from  a  newspaper  or  a 
magazine  a  picture  of  some  object  which 
begins  with  "a"  and  in  the  first  grade 
vocabulary  as  "Apple"  then  a  word 
beginning  with  "b"  must  be  found  and  the 
child  must  master  the  writing  of  the  word 
well  enough  to  label  the  picture  in  his 
bonk. 


A  language  lesson  may  be  carried  out  by 
having  the  children  write  a  short  story 
about  their  doll,  and  the  boys  about  the  dog 
they  like  best,  illustrated  with  pictures  of 
dolls  and  dogs.  The  best  stories  may  be 
read  by  the  teacher  to  the  class. 

A  good  project  would  be  a  grocery  store. 
Pupils  write  labels  such  as  tea,  sugar, 
crackers,  bread,  butter  milk.  One  who 
writes  the  best  label  for  "tea"  may  be  al- 
lowed to  place  his  label  upon  the  can  of 
tea,  the  best  "sugar"  on  the  sugar  can,  and 
so  on  with  the  other  items. 

Pupils  could  make  toy  money  and  write 
the  amount  on  the  ditferent  coins,  thus 
teaching  the  use  of  figures  and  marks  for 
dollars  and  cents. 

As  the  pupils  advance  to  the  inter- 
mediate and  elementary  grades,  and  as 
their  subjects  increase,  so  may  they  ad- 
advance  in  writing. 

In  correlating  English  with  writing  the 
pupils  may  write  poems,  short  stories, 
letters,  address  envelopes,  write  invitations 
and  telegrams.  A  language  lesson  is  prop- 
erly correlated  with  handwriting  because 
the  child  forms  the  habit  of  correct  or  in- 
correct expression  partly  in  his  hand- 
writing. Again,  if  the  correct  form  is 
learned  in  writing,  the  habit  of  using  the 
correct  form  may  influence  the  speaking 
usage.  For  example — writing  lesson.  This 
is  the  proper  way  to  use  doesn't,  lie,  saiu, 
said  and  liai'e  gone. 

"He  doesn't  live  near  me".  Mary  made 
her  cat  lie  down."  "I  saw  her  yesterday." 
Harry  said,  "They  hat'e  gone  home." 

Arithmetic  in  the  intermediate  and  ele- 
mentary grades  may  be  correlated  with 
handwriting  in  making  out  bills,  receipts, 
checks,  money  orders  and  notes.  It  has 
been  found  that  errors  in  arithmetic  espec- 
ially in  the  fundamental  operations,  are 
often  due  to  poorly  written  or  poorly  ar- 
ranged numbers.  Both  the  arrangement 
and  the  writing  of  the  separate  digits 
should  be  carefully  watched. 

Spelling  is  the  ideal  subject  to  correlate 
with  writing.  After  writing  the  regular 
spelling  lesson,  have  each  pupil  make  a  list 
of  words  he  misspelled  and  write  them 
again,  giving  special  attention  both  to  spel- 
ling and  writing.  A  good  spelling  project 
is  the  making  of  a  spelling  list.  Every 
pupil  should  keep  a  list  of  the  words  he 
misspells  as  a  subject  of  special  study.  The 
pupil  may  prepare  a  booklet  with  a  page 
for  each  letter  and  list  the  words  alphabet- 
ically in  it. 

History,  Geography,  Civics  and  the  oth- 
er subjects  may  be  correlated  in  many  in- 
teresting ways.  Also  the  holidays — Thanks- 
giving, Christmas,  Arbor  Day,  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  and  the  seasons  may  be  cor- 
related. 

Correlated  writing  should  be  adopted  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  application  of  the 
writing  practice  to  the  child's  ordinary 
writing.  Because  the  writing  exercises  are 
drawn  from  his  every  day  writing  the 
child  can  appreciate  the  value  of  learning 
to  write  them  well.  Again,  he  is  more 
likely  to  improve  in  writing  particular 
kinds  of  material  if  he  devotes  his  prac- 
tice specifically  to  those  items,  than  if  he 
practices  chiefly  upon  abstract  exercises  on 
the  theory  that  the  skill  he  gains  will 
"carrv  over." 


HANDWRITING  NEEDS 
IN  GEORGIA 

By 
Sarah  Mell  Ducgan 

As  my  particular  work  has  been  largely 
in  the  Rural  Schools  of  the  State,  I  assume 
that  the  subject  is  to  be  discussed  from  the 
viewpoint  of  rural  schools. 

The  needs  of  rural  schools  differ  from 
those  of  the  urban  not  in  content  of  the 
subject  taught  but  in  method  of  approach. 
Should  a  child  be  penalized  and  denied 
full  insight  of  any  subject  or  the  interest- 
ing and  instructive  presentation  of  the 
same  simply  because  he  happens  to  live 
in  the  country?  Of  course,  because  of 
different  environment  and  experiences  of 
the  rural  child  from  that  of  the  city  child, 
for  the  former  handwriting  should  be  ap- 
proached from  a  different  viewpoint.  An 
illustration  can  be  given  in  another  sub- 
ject: in  teaching  Marketing  in  Arithmetic 
the  city  child  traces  the  finished  product 
back  to  its  source  in  the  country,  while 
the  rural  child  follows  the  raw  product 
from  the  farm  to  the  city  market.  The 
subject  of  Handwirting  must  be  related  to 
the  child's  environment  to  be  interesting 
to  him. 

Handwriting  should  be  taught  as  a  sep- 
arate subject  and  should  be  correlated 
with  other  subjects.  It  provides  plenty  of 
practice  in  subject  matter  drawn  from 
other  courses,  and  provides  for  follow  up 
of  writing  done  in  other  subjects.  In 
many  schools  handwriting  is  taught  only 
as  a  separate  subject  and  is  not  carried 
over  to  other  subjects.  The  child  prac- 
tices in  the  writing  period,  and  then  in  a 
mass  of  required  written  work  lapses  into 
the  old  habits  of  poor  writing,  bad  posture, 
etc.  Many  teachers  do  not  give  separate 
handwriting  periods  for  the  elementarv 
grades  in  their  daily  schedules,  but  assume 
that  the  child  learns  to  write  well  by  do- 
ing a  vast  amount  of  written  work  in  con- 
nection with  other  lessons.  The  laws  of 
learning  operate  in  this  instance  in  making 
the  bad  habits  permanent.  I  believe  all 
written  work  in  the  primary  grades  should 
be  supervised,  and  in  the  elementary 
grades  no  undue  amount  of  written  work 
should  be  required. 

Teachers  should  hold  certificates  show- 
ing special  preparation  in  methods  of 
teaching  handwriting  and  in  proficiency 
in  the  subject  just  as  they  are  required  to 
do  for  teaching  other  subjects.  Dr.  Free- 
man says  that  "excellent  subject  matter  is 
comparatively  barren  in  the  hands  of  a 
poorly  trained  teacher.  A  well  trained 
teacher  may  be  handicapped  by  trying  to 
teach  an  unpedagogical  method.  The  meth- 
od should  be  adapted  to  facts  and  points 
of  view  which  underlie  modern  education." 

The  physical  aspect  of  handwriting 
should  receive  serious  consideration.  In 
many  city  and  consolidated  rural  schools 
with  their  overcrowded  classrooms  there 
is  small  chance  for  free  movement  neces- 
sary for  good  handwriting  results.  Often- 
times in  classrooms  equipped  with  patented 
desks,  these  desks  are  not  properly  adjusted 
to  the  individual  child.  Poor  ventilation 
or  any  insanitary  conditions  which  contrib- 
utes to  restiessness  or  lack  of  ease  on  the 
part  of  the  child  will  necessarily  handicap 
good  handwriting  results.  A  common  sense 
(Continued  on  page  19) 
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STUDENTS'     SELF-CHECK- 
ING     EFFICIENCY    SCALE 

By 

By  Round  Freu  Eberhart 

Commercial  Department 

Theodore   Roosevelt   Junior   High   School 

San  Jose,  California 

It  is  well  for  us  to  take  inventory  of 
ourselves.  It  is  one  of  the  ways  of 
avoiding  a  rut.  By  being  honest  with  our- 
selves we  are  able  to  improve. 

Mr.  Eberhart's  scale  is  one  of  the  best 
means  of  making  a  systematic  checking. 
It  is  well  for  teachers  and  business  men 
as  well  as  students  to  check  up  on  their 
shortcomings  and  try  to  correct  them. 
System  of  Marking  the  Scale: 

"A"   under   each   heading  gives   10%. 

"B"   under   each   heading  gives     5%. 

"C"   under   each   heading  gives     3%. 
Student's  grade  at  completeion  of  this  test 

is %. 

Student's   grade    from    now   on    Il'ILL   be 

- %. 

I.  EDUCATION:     (Aims  and  plans) 

A.  I  plan  to  go  to  college,  after  gradu- 
ation from  high  school,  even  though 

I  shall  have  to  work  ray  way 
through.  I  ivitl  complete  my  high 
school  course,  despite  difficulties. 

B.  I   am  seriously  going  to   attempt  to 

finish  high  school,  even  though  the 
"going"  may  be  hard,  and  discour- 
agement tries  to  overcome  me. 

C.  I  am  discouraged,  and  have  decided 
to  quit  school  before  graduation. 

II.  ADAPTABILITY      AND      TACT 

(With  fellow  students): 

A.  I  adjust  myself  readily  to  condi- 
tions that  surround  me.  I  get  along 
well  with  my  fellow  students.  I  try 
to  co-operate  with  others.  I  like  mv 
work ! 

B.  Occasionally  I  have  serious  misun- 
derstandings with  ray  fellow  stud- 
ents. I  haven't  perfect  control  of 
ray  teraper. 

C.  I  lose  ray  temper  even  when  I  am 
wrong.     I  never  acknowledge  being 

in  the  wrong.  I  insist  upon  having 
my  own  way. 

III.  HEALTH  AND  PERSONAL  AP- 

PEARANCE: 

A.  I  take  physical  exercise  regularly.  I 
am  neat  in  dress,  and  clean  in  habit 
and  manners. 

B.  I  frequently  neglect  ray  health 
through  carelessness.  My  personal 
appearance  is  not  always  what  it 
should  be. 

C.  I  am  always  worn  out  and  out-of- 

sorts,  on  account  of  continually  neg- 
lecting my  health. 

IV.  INITIATIVE  (Executive  Ability): 

A.  I  show  an  interest  in  all  the  activi- 
ties of  the  school.  I  do  not  dread 
being  a  leader,  in  fact,  I  have  ara- 

bitions  to  be  one. 

B.  I  do  not  prefer  being  the  leader  in 
school  activities,  but  I  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  do  responsible  work, 
when  it  all  depends  upon  me  to  do 
it. 

C.  I  ara  just  an  average  person;  am 
satisfied  with  myself,  ray  present 
condition,  and  with  the  things  I 
accomplish.    I  am  willing  to  be  led, 


and  to  do  what  the  crowd  does.  I 
don't  think  for  myself,  nor  have  I 
the  courage  to  voice  ray  opinions. 

V.  VALUE  TO  MY  COMMUNITY. 

A.  I  am  a  willing  worker  for  things 
that  encourage  good  morals  and 
cleanliness.  I  earn  my  own  spend- 
ing money.  People  outside  of  my 
classes,  and  outside  of  school  know 
that  I  am  a  worker  for  good  citizen- 
ship.    I  have  a  savings  account. 

B.  I  am  little  known  by  the  students, 
or  outside  of  school.  I  have  a  small 
savings  account. 

C.  I  spend  all  I  earn,  or  all  my  allow- 
ance. I  ara  not  a  good  citizen  of 
the  high  school  or  of  ray  coramunity. 
I  am  a  "knocker"  of  my  high  school 
and  of  my  town. 

VI.  SCHOOL  SPIRIT: 

A.  I  ara  a  meraber  of  the  high  school 
Student  Body  association.  I  help 
support  the  various  school  activities, 
win  or  lose.  I  attend  the  various 
student  raeetings. 

B.  Various  student  raeetings  do  not  in- 
terest me  100%,  nor  do  I  always 
have  a  good  reason  for  not  attend- 
ing Student  Body  meetings. 

C.  Although  I  am  able  to  join  the 
Student  Body,  I  haven't  enough  in- 
terest in  school  activities  to  join.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I  ara  not  in  the  least 
interested  in  student  affairs. 

Vn.    SPIRITUAL  OR  MORAL: 

A.  I  can  be  trusted,  upon  my  honor,  at 
any  time.  I  have  made  the  Golden 
Rule  a  part  of  my  life.  I  ara  well- 
behaved  at  all  times.  My  character 
is  as  good  as  ray  reputation. 

B.  I  ara  courteous  and  "square"  nearly 
all  of  the  tirae.  My  reputation  is 
good,  but  my  character  is  not  quite 

up  to  my  reputation. 

C.  I   pretend   to   be   better  than   I   am. 

Neither  ray  school-raates  nor  my 
teachers  trust  me. 

VIII.  MENTALITY   (Effort  and  ambi- 
tion to  learn  included)  : 

A.  1  believe  I  have  a  good  mind ;  I 
take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  learn  more.  I  ara  not  afraid  to 
think  out  and  solve  hard  problems. 
I  do  not  avoid  taking  subjects  be- 
cause they  are  "hard."  My  raind  is 
capable  of  great  concentration. 

B.  I  have  a  good  mind,  but  I  take  only 
those  subjects  in  which  I  am  inter- 
ested. I  do  not  take  a  subject  be- 
cause it  is  practical,  but  because  it 
is  entertaining. 

C.  I  neglect  my  studies,  because  I'ra 
too  lazy  to  work.  If  I  can  "slide 
by"  in  ray  studies,  that  suits  me.  I 
have  no  object  or  aim  in  life.  I 
never  try  to  concentrate  upon  any 
subject. 

IX.  ADAPTIBILITY      AND      TACT 

(With  teachers) : 

A.  I  try  to  please  my  instructors,  and 
co-operate  with  them.  I  form  friend- 
ships with  them. 

B.  Occasionally  I  have  misunderstand- 
ings with  my  teachers,  but  causes  of 
difference  are  alwaj'S  straightened 
out  again. 

C.  Teachers  and  I  don't  "mix."  I  have 
no  use  for  thera,  and  they  seem  to 


feel  the  sarae  way  about  me.  They 
are  always  in  the  "wrong;"  I  am 
always  in  the  "right." 

X.    ATTITUDE  TOWARD  PARENTS: 

A.  I  am  appreciative  of  the  efforts  of 
ray  parents  to  put  rae  through 
school.  I  ara  not  ashamed  of  Fath- 
er or  Mother,  and  I  try  to  be  of  as- 
sistance to  them,  especially  if  they 
received  less  education  than  I  am 
getting. 

B.  I  appreciate  what  ray  parents  are 
doing  for  me,  but  I  am  of  little  as- 
sistance to  thera  at  any  time.  I  ara 
beginning  to  feel  that  I  know  raore 
than  they  do.  I  ara  proud  of  ray- 
self,  and  a  little  ashamed  of  them, 
because  they  lack  some  of  the  cul- 
ture I  have  acquired  through  their 
efforts. 

C.  My  poor  efforts  at  school,  and  the 
resulting  poor  marks  show  that  I  do 
not  appreciate  the  value  of  the  edu- 
cation I  am  receiving  through  the 
efforts  of  Father  and  Mother.  My 
high  school  education  has  "gone  to 
my  head,"  and  I  am  very  much 
ashamed  to  introduce  my  parents  to 
my  friends.  I  never  help  them  in 
any  way  before  or  after  school. 


HANDWRITING  NEEDS  IN 
GEORGIA 

(Continued  from  page  18) 
attitude  should  be  adopted  toward  the  me- 
chanics of  position  and  movement. 

Unless  interest  in  Handwriting  for  its 
own  value  is  stimulated  the  pupil  wastes 
much  time  in  the  attempt  to  attain  good 
handwriting.  Interest  may  be  aroused  by 
correlation  with  other  subjects,  competi- 
tion, and  many  other  methods  employed  by 
good  teachers. 

The  Course  of  Study  and  Grading  in 
Handwriting  should  be  adapted  to  the  pu- 
pil's ability.  Standards  for  beginners 
should  differ  from  those  of  the  third  or 
fourth  grade  pupil. 

Tests  in  Handwriting  should  be  given 
at  regular  intervals.  It  is  well  to  have 
perception  cards  in  full  view  of  pupils  at 
all  times  for  reference.  The  child  should 
be  able  to  judge  his  own  work  by  use  of 
charts,  scales,  and  other  devices. 

Handwriting  can  be  improved  only  by 
attention  to  fundamentals  of  the  subject, 
and   supervision   and   training  of  teachers. 


R.  R.  Lence  several  years  ago  was 
compelled  to  give  up  work  and  go  to  a 
hospital  on  account  of  tuberculosis.  Today 
he  is  in  good  health,  happily  married  and 
is  evidently  conducting  a  very  successful 
business. 

Mrs.  Lence,  who  was  formerly  Marian 
Palmer,  is  the  joint  author  with  Mr.  Lence 
of  the  Palmer  Alphabetical  Shorthand 
System  which  the  newspaper  states  has 
been  sold  for  $50,000  with  a  25c  royalty  on 
each  book  sold. 

It  is  indeed  interesting  to  know  that  Mr. 
Lence,  who  was  a  short  time  ago  consid- 
ered incurable,  not  only  has  regained  his 
health,  but  has  contributed  something  to 
coramercial  education. 
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HOW  WE  SOCIALIZE  AND 

MOTIVATE    HANDWRIT- 

ING  IN  THE  FRESNO 

CITY  SCHOOLS 

By  Lois  T.  Jones 

Supervisor   of   Handwriting,    Fresno    City 

Schools,  Fresno,  California 

[The  following  address  was  delivered 
before  the  first  meeting  of  the  Western 
Supervisors'  Penmanship  Association  at 
Oakland,   California,   April   21. 

It  clearly  contrasts  the  old  and  the 
new  method  of  teaching  handwriting,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  state  more  effect- 
ively what  the  ultimate  objective  in  teach- 
ing handwriting  in  the  modern  school 
should   be.] 

Methods  of  instruction  which  are  used 
in  our  schools  have  changed  radically  in 
the  last  few  years.  The  old  method  of 
teaching  handwriting  was  a  matter  of 
formal  drill ;  the  new  way  uses  material 
drawn  from  all  other  school  subjects,  from 
the  child's  own  outside  activities,  and  from 
real  situations  in  life. 

Under  the  old  system,  after  much  oval 
drill,  letters  were  practiced  upon,  then 
words.  If  the  children  did  that  creditably, 
they  could  then  attempt  work  on  sentenes 
consisting  of  abstract  materials,  and 
which  was  still  drill,  as  it  held  no  partic- 
ular interest.  If  a  pupil  can  write  beauti- 
ful drills,  exercises,  but  cannot  write  well 
in  his  other  school  subjects,  handwriting 
practice  is  not  achieved  its  ultimate  ob- 
jective, which  is  to  train  pupils  for  their 
life's  work. 

Our  present  method  is  just  the  reverse. 
We  teachers  of  Handwriting  have  been 
forced  to  study  the  general  field  of  Hand- 
writing from  a  psychological  and  peda- 
gogical point  of  view  just  as  reading, 
arithmetic,  spelling,  etc.,  have  been  studied 
for  a  good  many  years.  Dr.  Freeman  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  his  new 
"Correlated  Handwriting"  books  has  come 
to  our  rescue.  He  has  very  ably  laid  out 
a  course  based  upon  the  most  scientific, 
psychological,  and  pedagogical  principles. 
Dr.  Freeman  has  also  written  books  on  al- 
most every  subject  in  the  elementary  cur- 
riculum, and  this  new  course  fits  in  with 
some  principles  of  pedagogy  and  psycho- 
logy as  those  of  the  other  subjects.  We 
must  think  our  situation  through  and  select 
first,  a  few  definite  objectives,  second,  a 
clear  cut  outline  of  devices,  means,  and 
procedures  for  attaining  these  objectives, 
and  thinJ,  a  definite  set  of  tests  to  deter- 
mine the  success  or  failure  of  the  proposed 
program.  Dr.  Ayer  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  has  expressed  the  vital  objectives 
of  Handwriting.     They  are  as  follows. 

1.  Legibility — ability  to  write  well. 

2.  Speed — ability  to  write  rapidly. 

3.  Ease — ability  to  write  easily. 

4.  Endeavor — the  desire  to  write  well 
in  all   writing  situations. 

5.  Versatility — ability  to  write  well  in 
different  physical  situations. 

6.  Criticism — ability  to  know  the  ele- 
ments of  good  writing,  and  be  able  to 
criticize  his  own  work  according  to  those 
elements. 

7.  Application — ability  to  apply  effect- 
ive handwriting. 

Legibility  and  speed  should  be  taught 
at  the  same  time,  and  can  best  be  obtained 


by  the  development  of  the  rhythm  within 
a  word.  Sentences,  words,  and  parts  of 
words  should  be  the  basis  of  drill.  Speed 
is  gained  by  counting  and  form  is  gained 
by  the  critical  analysis  and  the  observance 
of  the  natural   pauses  in  the  letters. 

Ease  , ability  to  write  easily,  is  the  re- 
sult or  correct  position,  correct  visualiz- 
ation, and  good  rhythm.  Facility  in  the 
use  of  writing  as  a  tool  subject  depends 
upon  the  ability  of  a  pupil  to  write  words 
and  sentences  without  conscious  attention 
to  the  mechanics  of  writing. 

Endeavor,  the  desire  to  write  well  under 
all  conditions,  and  in  all  writing  situations. 
There  are  so  many  school  activities  and 
outside  situations  out  of  which  every 
teacher  should  motivate  the  formal  drill  to 
achieve  the  skill  in  execution  of  practical 
situations.  With  the  exception  of  reading 
there  is  no  other  tool  subject  which  is  used 
so  extensively  in  a  pupil's  general  learn- 
ing activities.  By  giving  the  pupil  mater- 
ial in  which  he  is  really  interested,  drawn 
from  his  school  work  and  everyday  life, 
he  goes  about  his  practice  in  a  very  differ- 
ent frame  of  mind. 

Pupils  in  the  primary  grades  are  very 
much  interested  in  their  pets,  their  toys,  or 
their  home  life,  so  they  learn  to  write 
about  their  pets,  toys,  or  home.  In  the  up- 
per elementary  grades,  and  junior  high 
school,  the  aim  is  to  lead  the  student  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  handwriting  in 
their  school  life  and  their  outside  activities. 
For  this  reason  the  exercises  are  in  the 
form  of  projects.  Each  project  represents 
a  report  made  by  pupils  on  some  of  the 
specific  uses  of  handwriting. 

A  pupil  makes  a  visit  to  the  Post  Office 
and  reports  back  to  the  class  the  proper 
method  of  addressing  a  letter  and  why 
good  handwriting  means  so  much  to  the 
Post  Office  Department,  as  well  as  to  the 
writer  himself.  This,  then,  becomes  their 
lesson.  Another  week  a  different  pupil  is 
delegated  to  visit  a  bank  and  report  back 
the  proper  method  of  filling  out  a  check, 
and  the  value  of  good  writing  in  perform- 
ing such  natural  function  of  everyday  life. 
In  so  doing  he  is  given  a  vital  problem  to 
work  upon  and  at  the  same  time  preparing 
him  to  meet  the  real  situation  in  life. 

When  a  supervisor  enters  a  room  in 
which  she  is  planning  to  give  a  demon- 
stration lesson,  she  should  find  the  Social 
Science,  Reading,  Language  or  Spelling 
project  the  teacher  is  developing  with  her 
pupils  and  have  this  as  the  writing  lesson, 
rather  than  some  abstract  material  from 
the  handwriting  manual.  In  one  room  in 
which  a  large  majority  of  pupils  were 
from  Mexico,  the  teacher  was  developing 
a  project  on  that  country.  The  pupils 
were  so  full  of  enthusiasm  and  eager  to 
tell  all  they  knew.  They  wanted  to  write 
about  the  Mexican  shawls  they  were  mak- 
ing out  of  old  flour  sacks  for  their  domes- 
tic science  lesson.  The  designs  on  the 
shawls  which  were  made  of  crayola,  had 
been  their  art  lesson.  This  was  the  psy- 
chological time  for  a  handwriting  lesson 
on  Mexican  shawls,  so  this  became  their 
penmanship  lesson.  The  pupils  are  now 
finishing  a  most  interesting  book  consisting 
of  pictures  of  all  phasis  of  life  and  cus- 
toms in  Mexico.  Below  each  picture  a 
pupil  has  written  a  description  of  it,  and 


the  book  contains  a  specimen  of  every 
child's  writing  in  the  room. 

At  Easter  time  the  project  in  one  room 
was  about  two  beautiful  live  rabbits  which 
the  teacher  had  provided  for  the  children. 
Their  reading,  art,  language,  and  spelling 
lesson  was  about  the  two  little  bunny 
rabbits.  They  were  so  eager  to  write 
about  them  so  our  handwriting  lesson  was 
about  the  bunnies.  These  pupils,  likewise, 
have  made  a  very  excellent  book  consist- 
ing of  various  stories  about  these  bunnies. 

In  all  grades  handwriting  may  be  con- 
sidered successfully  taught,  when  the  pupil 
is  able  to  write  all  of  his  various  subjects 
legibly  and  well.  The  ease,  speed,  and 
quality  with  which  his  writing  functions 
are  significant  contributions  to  his  progress 
in  all  other  school  subjects. 

If  the  teacher  makes  the  pupil  critical  of 
his  own  work  and  establishes  a  standard 
for  all  written  work  and  encourages  and 
inspires  pupils  to  live  up  to  that  standard, 
she  is  then  developing  the  right  attitude, 
a  handwriting  conscience  which  will  carry 
over  into  all  writing  situations  in  his 
school  work  and  in  the  outside  world. 

The  ultimate  objective  in  teaching 
handwriting  in  the  modern  school  is  to 
train  the  pupils  for  their  life's  work.  The 
immediate  objective  is  to  train  pupils  to 
write  well  in  all  writing  situations  and 
under  all  conditions.  A  pupil  should  be 
able  to  write  legibly,  fluently,  and  rapidly 
so  that  all  of  his  attention  can  be  centered 
upon  thought  content  rather  than  upon  tii'^ 
mechanics  of  writing.  If  the  student  keeps 
his  work  up  to  standard  throughout  his 
school  life,  he  will  be  able  to  accept  any 
position  where  good  writing  is  a  require- 
ment, and  good  writing  is  an  asset  to  any 
one  in  any  line  of  work. 


Miss  Lucy  M.  Bartholomew,  for  several 
years  commercial  teacher  in  the  Medina, 
N.  Y.  High  School,  will  teach,  the  coming 
}'ear,  in  the  High  School  at  Hempstead, 
Long  Island. 


Mr.  George  Kirby,  a  recent  graduate  of 
the  Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Macomb,  is  now  teaching  commercial 
work  in  the  Keokuk,  Iowa,   High  School. 

Miss  Alfreda  E.  Wheeler,  recently  with 
Montepelier,  Vt.,  Seminary,  is  now  teach- 
ing in  the  Spaulding  High  School,  Barre, 
Vt. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Wauchope,  last  year  with 
The  Business  Institute,  Detroit,  has  re- 
turned to  his  former  position  with  the  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  Business  College. 

Miss  Dorothy  Dick  of  Greeley,  Colo., 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Wiley, 
Colo.,  High  School. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Smith,  last  year  with  the 
University  of  Maryland,  is  now  teaching 
in  DePaul  University,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Leonard  M.  Ekiand,  for  several 
years  with  St.  Ambrose  College,  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  is  now  with  DePaul  Universi- 
ty, Chicago. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Cummings,  recently  of  Char- 
lottesville, Va.,  is  now  teaching  in  the 
Worcester,   Mass.,  Business  Institute. 

Miss  Edna  Soderburg,  for  the  last  two 
years  commercial  teacher  in  the  Austin, 
Minn.,  High  School,  is  a  new  teacher  in 
the  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  High  School. 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 

By  Carl  MarshalLj  Route  1,  Box  32,  Tujunga,  Calif. 


The   purpose  of  this  meandering  is   not 

to  contribute  anything  to  the  already  full 

supply     of     anti-tobacco     propaganda.       I 

T,     c       I  should    not    care    to    do 

To  Smoke  or         ^^     ^^.^^  j^  j  ^^j  ^^^._ 

Not  to  Smoke  ,hing  really  new  to  offer. 
I  have  never  even  applied  for  membership 
in  the  Society  for  the  Regulation  of  Other 
Peoples  Pleasures.  I  prefer  membership 
in  the  Let  Other  Folks  Alone  Club.  So  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  question  as  to  whether 
my  friends  court  the  so- 
ciety of  Lady  Nicotine, 
whether  by  pipe,  cigar 
cigaret,  or  quid,  is  dis- 
tinctly none  of  my  busi- 
ness. 

Still,  it  may  interest 
some  of  you  young  folks 
to  know  how  it  came  about 
that,  personally,  I  never 
learned  to  smoke.  My  escape  I  think,  was 
owing  to  the  way  the  matter  was  put  up 
to  me  when  I  was  about  sixteen,  by  my 
vpise  old  Quaker  father.  I  was  about  to 
leave  home  to  go  out  in  the  world  to  make 
my  way  alone.  This,  as  everybody  knows, 
is  a  critical  period  for  a  boy,  and  I  was 
no  exception.  "My  son,"  said  father,  ''here 
in  th)'  home,  most  matters  of  conduct  have 
been  decided  for  thee.  From  now  on, 
thee  will  have  to  decide  most  things  for 
thyself.  Thee  will  be  in  a  position  to  do 
as  thee  likes  about  a  great  many  things, 
both  good  and  bad.  But  there  is  one  rule 
that  I  should  like  to  have  thee  follow: 
form  no  habit  or  adopt  no  line  of  conduct, 
merely  because  other  people  do.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  the  tobacco  habit.  I  am  not 
going  to  ask  thee  to  promise  me  that  thee 
will  not  chew  or  smoke,  but  I  am  going  to 
ask  thee  not  to  do  it  merely  because  some- 
one else  does.  Just  sit  down  and  think  it 
out  for  thyself,  and  if  thee  decides  that,  all 
things  considered,  it  is  a  good  and  wise 
thing  to  do,  then  so  ahead  and  do  it." 

Well,  I  promised  my  father  to  follow 
that  course,  but  I  never  from  that  day  to 
this,  came  to  the  time  when  I  could  sit 
down  and  deliberately  and  honestly  decide 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  me  to 
learn  to  smoke.  Missed  a  lot  of  pleasure? 
Possibly.  But  let  me  tell  you  something: 
I  never  yet  talked  with  a  smoker  who 
would  admit  that  he  WAS  GLAD  HE 
HAD  LEARNED  TO  SMOKE!  Maybe 
you  can  find  one,  but  I  never  have. 

Many  years  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  a  guest  at  a  dinner  party  composed 
of  a  dozen  or  so  of  my  business  friends. 
When  the  cigars  were  passed  round  at  the 
close  of  the  meal,  it  happened  that  I  was 
the  only  fellow  present  who  failed  to  take 
one.  At  once,  I  came  in  for  special  atten- 
tion. "Why,  Marshall,  don't  you  ever 
smoke  ?  How  come  ?  Do  you  think  it  is 
wicked  or  what?"  Of  course,  I  side-step- 
ped the  issue,  but  they  wouldn't  have  it, 
and  insisted  that  for  the  edification  of  the 
company,  I  should  tell  them  just  why  I 
didn't  smoke.  "Well,"  I  said,  "If  you  fel- 
lows are  bound  to  back  me  into  a  corner. 


I  am  coming  back  at  you  with  a  question 
of  my  own.  Suppose  you  had  a  son  or  a 
brother,  a  nice  bright  fellow,  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen, — a  bov  vou  thought  a'l  th" 
world  of, — and  some  day  he  were  to  say 
to  you:  'Father,  (or  brother,  as  the  case 
might  be)  You  know  I  don't  smoke,  now, 
what  do  you  think  about  it?  Would  you 
advise  me  to  learn?'  How  many  of  you 
men  sitting  at  this  table  tonight,  WOULD 
ADVISE  THAT  BOY  TO  LEARN  TO 
SMOKE?  Just  raise  your  hands,  all  of 
you  that  would."     Not  a  hand  came  up. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "if  you  fellows  want  to 
go  on  doing  something  that  you  cannot 
advise  your  boy  to  do,  it  is  your  own 
affair,  but,  for  my  part,  I  prefer  to  be  con- 
sistent." 

This  issue  of  the  EDUCATOR  is  likely 
to  go  to  a  lot  of  boys  (and,  mayhap,  to 
girls  too)  who,  at  the  opening  of  this 
school  year,  have  not  yet  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  smokers,  and,  perhaps,  have  not 
thought  much  about  it.  To  them,  I  pass 
on  the  advice  of  my  good  old  father ; 
don't  go  into  it  till  you  fully  decide,  for 
yourself,  that  it  is  the  best  thing  for  you 
to  do.  And  if  you  should  be  a  bit  uncer- 
tain about  the  matter,  I  suggest  that  you 
do  this:  pick  out  a  dozen  or  so  of  your 
best  and  wisest  friends  iv/io  are  smokers, 
and  who  are  therefore  fully  experienced  in 
all  the  alleged  joys  of  the  habit,  and  ask 
them  confidentially,  whether  they  advise 
you  to  learn  to  smoke.  Do  this,  and  see 
how   many  of   them   say   "yes." 

This  would  be  a  lot  wiser  world  if  we 
could  cut  out  all  the  fool  things  people  do, 
just  because  others  do  them. 


Those  of  you  who  have  good  memories 
for  unimportant  things,  and  who  have 
done  me  the  honor  to  follow  these  Mean- 
derings  during  the  past  eight  or  ten  years, 

may  recall  that  soon 
Back  to  after   retiring   from   my 

The  Desert  publishing     business     in 

1920,  I  elected  to  find  my 
way  "back  to  Nature,"  in  an  adventure  of 
country  school-teaching  up  in  the  mount- 
ains of  Northwestern  California,  near 
where  I  had  had  my  home  for  twelve 
years  during  the  'eighties  and  'nineties. 
For  the  first  two  or  three  years  I  found  a 
piquant  home  among  the  Klamath  Indians, 
among  whom  I  still  number  many  dusky 
but  kindly  friends.  For  the  past  five  years, 
I  have  been  boss  of  the  little  mountain 
school,  supported  by  a  scattered  community 
of  goat-raisers  and  fruit-growers,  who  oc- 
cupy a  little  shut-in  basin  not  far  from  the 
sea,  in  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of 
Humbolt  County,  and  known  locally  as 
"Ettersburg,"  although  the  only  sign  of  a 
"burg"  there,  is  an  abandoned  cheese  fac- 
tor}', and  a  little  shack  of  a  Post  Office, 
just  a  size  or  so  larger  than  a  hen-coop. 
My  home  was  on  the  Etter  Ranch,  a  place 
that  has  been  made  famous  throughout  the 
fruit-growing  world  through  the  wonder- 
ful new  breeds  of  strawberries  developed 
by  Mr.  Albert  Etter,  the  greatest  strawber- 
ry breeder  in  America,   and   a  self-taught 


naturalist  and  biologist  %vhose  companion- 
ship and  friendship  has  meant  much  to  me 
during  my  five  years  stay.  Let  me  drop  a 
hint  here.  If  you  would  have  lasting  and 
enjoyable  friendships,  choose  them  from 
among  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
same  things  that  hold  you.  (And  this  ap- 
plies to  matrimony  too,  my  young  friends, 
as  you  may  sometime  find  out.) 

You  are  to  understand  that  I  was  real- 
ly "away  from  home"  during  al  1  of 
this  eight  years  stay  in  the  Northland,  my 
family  and  homestead  being  in  and  near 
Los  Angeles,  and  with  whom  I  managed  to 
spend  a  part  of  each  year.  I  had  planned 
at  least  another  year  in  my  adopted 
mountain  retreat,  but  the  weakening  vital- 
ity, which  few  old  fellows  who  have  pas- 
sed the  three-quarters-of-a-century  mark, 
are  lucky  enough  to  escape,  coupled  with 
a  sudden  and  severe  attact  of  influenza, 
which  came  upon  me  early  in  May,  has 
put  my  plans  into  the  discard,  and  so, 
here  I  am  to  stay,  doubtless  for  the  re- 
mainder of  my  years,  in  the  little  home  in 
Tujunga,  which  nestles  in  the  western  lap 
of  the  Sierra  Madres,  some  twenty  miles, 
as  the  motors  run,  from  the  heart  of  Los 
Angeles.  We  are  sixteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  just  over  the  mountains, 
lies  the  great  Mohave  Desert,  near  enough 
for  us  to  get  the  cool  flood  of  air  that 
pours  down  from  it  nightly,  and  softly 
tempers  the  fervid  sunshine  of  these  mid- 
July  days.  All  through  the  many  vacant 
areas  of  our  little  town  of  one  or  two 
thousand,  the  desert  encroaches.  Luckily, 
there  is  no  lack  of  water,  that  comes  to 
us  from  the  dark  canon  of  the  Big  Tujun- 
ga river,  that  breaks  through  the  mountains 
some  miles  to  the  north,  so  that  most  of 
our  rather  scattered  homes,  are  boundless- 
ly beautiful  with  fruits  and  flo%vers,  at 
nearly  all  seasons.  But,  as  I  have  said, 
in  the  vacant  spaces  between,  which  at 
present,  occupy  rather  more  space  than  the 
homes  themselves,  the  desert  persists.  Cur- 
iously enough,  and  contrary  to  what  one 
would  be  likely  to  expect  in  the  case  of  a 
desert,  there  is  a  wonderful  abundance  of 
plant  life,  and  very  odd  and  curious  plant 
life  too.  I  am  already  with  improving 
health,  promising  myself  a  lot  of  fun  in 
studying  it,  and  later  on,  I  hope  to  give 
you  a  closer  view  of  this  strange  desert 
(so  entirely  unlike  what  most  of  us  have 
read  about  deserts  in  our  geography  books) 
and  some  of  its  features. 

Now,  to  some  of  you,  all  this  biograph- 
ical matter  may  seem  a  bit  out  of  place 
in  an  educational  journal,  but,  as  most  of 
you  know,  I  have  for  a  good  many  years 
been  allowed  to  be  a  sort  of  free  lance  on 
the  Educator  force,  with  the  privilege  of 
setting  forth  divers  things  of  worldly  in- 
terest that  do  not  relate  directly  to  the 
schoolroom.  That  this  policy  has  not  been 
a  mistaken  one,  has  been  evidenced  by 
many,  many  letters  from  Educator  sub- 
scribers, from  all  over  our  big  country, 
who  have  written  me  appreciatively  of 
these  outdoor  personal  stories,  or  who  want 
to  know  more  about  the  things  described. 

So,  the  present  Meandering  is  by  way  of 
being  a  sort  of  notification  to  these  and 
other  friends,  that  I  am  in  new  surround- 
ings and  on  a  new  job  (which,  at  present, 
consists  mostly  in  winning  out  against  the 
machinations  of  Old  Man  Flu,  and  keeping 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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THE  AIMS  OF  HANDWRITING  IN  THE  FIRST  SIX  GRADES 

Read  by  Miss  Blannie  Stai.lsworth,  Penmanship  teacher  in  New  Holland,  Ga.,  Mill  School,  before  Ga.  State  Penmanship  Assa 


Generally  speaking  the  chief  aim  in 
teaching  handwriting  is  to  form  good 
habits  that  will  result  in  legibility  and 
ease  in  all  written  work.  These  habits 
should  be  formed  in  the  primary  grades 
so  as  to  carry  over  in  every  line  of  work 
throughout  the  child's  career. 

Before  discussing  the  subject  further,  if 
you  will  allow  me,  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  some  of  my  experience  in  teaching 
handwriting.  Three  years  ago  when  I  en- 
tered the  school  in  which  I  am  now  teach- 
ing as  Teacher  of  History  in  the  Junior 
High  School,  one  of  the  first  things  that 
came  to  my  attention  was  the  poor  quality 
of  handwriting  throughout  the  grades.  Of 
course  you  as  teachers,  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  teach  any  subject  when  the  chil- 
dren write  so  poorly.  Having  had  very 
little  training  in  teaching  handwriting  I 
asked  our  Superintendent  and  Principal  if 
I  could  take  a  summer  course  in  Penman- 
ship and  teach  it  the  following  year.  They 
were  glad  for  me  to  do  this  and  furnished 
all  supplies  necessary  for  my  work.  I 
must  admit  that  my  first  year's  work  was 
not  a  howling  success  but  the  children 
were  interested  and  tried  to  change  from 
the  "pinch  method"  to  muscular  movement. 
This  3'ear  the  quality  of  writing  has  in- 
creased very  much  and  the  majority  of 
the  pupils  have  received  or  will  receive 
their  Grammar  School  Certificates  this 
term.  I  am  proud  of  the  work  the  chil- 
dren have  done,  but  think  how  much  eas- 
ier for  all  if  they  had  received  this  train- 
ing in  the  Primary  Grades. 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  the  Primary 
Grades  is  to  lay  the  foundations  of  skill 
in  handwriting. 


By  the  end  of  the  first  grade  the  child 
should  have  acquired  the  ability  to  write 
all  the  small  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  a 
few  more  common  capital  letters  with 
ease.  He  should  be  able  to  write  common 
words  which  are  most  frequently  used  in 
writing  and  reading  also  the  numbers 
from  one  to  fifty. 

In  the  movement  the  aim  is  to  secure 
fairly  smooth  well  coordinated  movement 
of  the  arm  and  fingers.  One  cannot  secure 
pure  arm  movement  in  the  first  grade  but 
it  is  possible  to  secure  something  more 
than  finger  movement  exclusively. 

In  the  second  grade  the  child  should 
learn  to  write  all  the  small  letters,  all  the 
capitals  except  the  least  common  and  the 
digits.  The  movement  should  be  smoother, 
the  strokes  more  even  and  the  letters 
more  accurate.  The  size  of  the  letters 
should  slightly  decrease  also. 

The  chief  aim  in  the  third  grade  is  the 
mastery  of  the  pen.  A  pencil  should  be 
used  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  until 
the  child  recovers  the  ability  which  has 
been  lost  during  the  summer.  The  pen 
should  be  used  part  of  the  time  until  the 
child  becomes  partly  accustomed  to  it,  and 
finally  it  should  be  used  in  all  writing 
practice.  After  the  pen  has  been  mastered 
the  aim  should  be  to  increase  further  the 
speed  of  writing.  In  the  third  grade  the 
child  should  begin  to  criticize  his  own 
writing  and  analyze  it  in  order  to  find 
the  faults  for  himself. 

The  fourth  grade  marks  the  dividing 
line  between  two  types  of  practice.  The 
work  of  the  primary  grades  is  chiefly  con- 
nected writing.  In  the  fourth  grade  he 
begins    formal    drill.       During    the    three 


upper  grades  the  crude  habit  which  is 
formed  in  the  earlier  grades  is  refined 
strengthened  and  adapted  to  the  varied 
purpose  to  which  handwriting  may  be  put. 

More  extensive  drill  should  be  taken  up 
in  the  fourth  grade.  The  child  has  mas- 
tered the  pen  and  decreased  the  size  of 
the  letters  to  a  point  that  he  will  use  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  his  career.  All  that  he 
needs  now  is  to  increase  his  speed  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  his  writing. 

In  grade  five  there  should  be  a  con- 
tinued refinement  of  skill  and  maturity  of 
style.  The  child  should  begin  to  appreci- 
ate the  general  value  and  use  of  hand- 
writing. He  should  learn  something  of 
the  application  of  writing  both  in  school 
and  in  life  outside  the  school. 

Grade  six  should  mark  the  completion 
of  the  general  requirements  of  the  ele- 
mentary school.  The  child  should  be  able 
to  write  well  enough  to  meet  the  univer- 
sal handwriting  demands,  by  the  end  of 
the  sixth  grade.  He  should  develop  a 
still  clearer  appreciation  of  the  general  use 
of  writing  and  should  grasp  it's  use  in 
various  vocations. 

The  cnild  stiould  also  develop  an  in- 
creased ability  in  self  criticism  and  a 
writing  conscious  which  prompts  him  to 
hold  up  his  standard  of  performance  in  all 
his  work. 


Miss  Elnora  Olmstead  is  a  new  commer- 
cial teacher  in  Douglas  Business  College, 
McKeesport.Pa. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Entwisle  of  Iowa  City 
has  recently  accepted  a  position  in  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  State 
Teachers  College  at  Valley  City,  N.   D. 


This  beautiful  flourish  was  made  by  the  skillful  penman,  H.  P.  Behrensmeyer,  Quincy,  111.     The  original  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  M.  A.  Albin,  San  Antonia,  Texas. 
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SUCCESS 

by 

C.  R.  McCann,  McCann  School 

of  Business 

Hazelton,   Pa. 

Certainly,  ive  all  «ant  to  be  successful, 
whether  it  be  in  our  athletic  games,  class 
studies,  or  in  business.  A  great  many  boys 
and  girls  ivant  to  be  successful  in  one 
line  of  endeavor,  while  another  group 
wishes  to  excell  in  something  else. 

Now,  September  is  one  of  the  greatest 
months  in  all  the  year.  It  is  not  the  one 
that  brides  usually  pick  out;  why  not, 
no  one  knows — save  only  the  brides.  The 
"glooms"  have  nothing  to  say  about  the 
month  in  which  they  are  to  be  married 
but  roses  are  usually  in  full  bloom  and 
everything  looks  lovely  after  a  rather 
severe  winter.  Then  it  is  that  our  minds 
turn   to   "Hearts   and    Flowers"    and   June. 

Also,  June  is  the  month  of  commence- 
ments and  one  often  wonders  why  it  is 
called  commencement  when  the  boys  and 
girls  get  diplomas.  Somebody  wanted  to 
call  it  "finishment"  because  it  was  the  end 
of  the  term  but  it  really  means  the  begin- 
ning of  one's  life  work — we  are  just 
starting  out  on  the  highway  getting  ready 
for  the  joys  and  sorrows  that  are  strewn 
along   this   old    road. 

When  we  stand  on  top  of  an  old  moun- 
tain and  look  down  upon  the  beautiful 
valley  we  find  gorgeous  scenery  and  it 
always  appears  more  pleasing  at  a  dist- 
ance. So  it  is  with  school  work.  Most 
of  us  have  had  a  happy  vacation  and 
are  ready  to  start  the  new  term  with 
greater  determination  than  ever — the  game 
has  just  begun  and  we  are  full  of  fight — 
eager  to  win.  The  time  simply  flies  and 
one  wonders  where  it  goes.  It  is  like  the 
old  fellow  who  twirled  his  Ingersoll  on 
the  chain  around  his  hand  and  finally  it 
fell  into  his  vest  pocket.  "My  how  time 
does  fly,"  said  the  old  fellow  as  it  landed. 

School  teachers  tell  us  that  if  everybody 
in  school  would  work  throughout  the  year 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  in  the  begin- 
ning, teaching  would  be  a  wonderful  prof- 
ession. This  is  the  place  where  a  real 
"dyed-in-the-wool"  teacher  steps  upon  the 
platform  and  gets  that  result  from  the  boys 
and  girls.  It  has  been  said  that  "teachers 
are  born ;  not  made."  However,  true  it 
may  be,  one  wonders  sometimes  why  one 
teacher  can  get  more  enthusiasm  than 
another.  The  same  holds  true  in  athletic 
games.  The  writer  knows  of  a  certain 
coach  of  football  who  never  could  "make" 
a  College  team,  yet  he  has  developed  some 
of  the  best  University  teams  that  are  to  be 
found  throughout  the  country. 

Adolescent  children — those  who  are  all 
hands  and  feet  and  do  not  know  what  to 
do  with  them — are  always  with  us.  These 
boys  and  girls  will  outgrow  this  stage  and 
then  laugh  at  the  succeeding  generation. 
This  is  a  part  of  our  make-up,  as  God  in- 
tended  us  to  be. 

Every  boy  or  girl  who  expects  to 
amount  to  anything  should  have  a  defin- 
ite goal  toward  which  he  or  she  strives. 
No  person  ever  did  anything  in  life  unless 
he  had  a  definite  object  toward  which  he 
worked.  A  short  time  ago  a  certain  boy 
received  the  appointment  to  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  and  among  other 


things  he  said  to  his  Congressman,  "I  have 
always  dreamed  of  this  from  a  little  boy 
and  now  that  I  am  appointed,  I  can  hardly 
realize  it  has  happened."  This  young  man 
had  a  definite  object  in  life — he  knew 
just  what  he  wanted  to  do.  This  boy 
was  a  wonderful  athlete  and  it  was  his 
bulldog  tenacity  that  carried  him  along  so 
well  in  school  work  as  well  as  upon  the 
athletic  field.  General  Grant  said,  "I'll 
fight  it  out  along  this  line  if  it  takes  all 
summer."  He  got  there  and  became  one 
of  our  greatest  soldiers  in  spite  of  diffi- 
culties. All  famous  persons  have  a  def- 
inite purpose  in  life  and  stick-to-it-ive- 
ness  is  one  of  the  best  qualities  that  we 
can   have. 

So  many  of  us  when  we  first  go  lo 
school  do  not  know  what  course  to  take 
when  we  enter  High  School.  Some  say, 
"I'll  take  the  same  as  my  friend."  Little 
do  we  think  of  what  we  want  to  become 
later  on  in  life.  Not  so  long  ago  a  cer- 
tain young  man  signed  up  for  a  certain 
course  because  he  heard  that  it  was  easier 
than  the  others.  Later  his  uncle  promised 
to  send  him  through  a  Medical  College 
but  upon  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the 
boy  did  not  have  sufficient  credits  to  enter 
and  so  an  excellent  chance  was  lost  all 
because  the  boy  had  taken  the  wrong 
course.  Then,  too,  the  world  might  have 
lost  an  eminent  surgeon  because  someone 
did  not  have  a  definite  goal  in  life — did 
not  know  what  he  wanted  to  be  in  life. 

If  a  person  has  an  arm  that  is  weak,  the 
physician  prescribes  exercise  as  a  treat- 
ment for  it.  The  same  holds  true  in  ed- 
ucation. If  a  boy  is  weak  in  mathematics, 
he  should  have  a  little  treatment  as  a 
tonic  for  his  other  subjects.  A  certain 
girl  attended  a  Business  School  and  when 
she  found  that  Arithmetic  was  part  of 
her  course,  almost  "passed  out"  but  soon 
found  that  it  was  not  so  hard  after  all 
and  when  final  examination  marks  were 
posted  this  woefully  weak  sister  in  Arith- 
metic had  the  highest  grade  in  the  class. 
It  just  goes  to  show  that  one  never  knows 
— but  girls  as  a  rule  simply  detest  arith- 
metic. 

Another  cause  of  failure  is  that  the  boy 
does  not  assume  the  right  attitude  toward 
his  work,  his  teachers  and  his  fellow  stu- 
dents. The  boy  should  accept  the  daily 
tasks  assigned  to  him  and  do  them  without 
murmering  and  grumbling.  Suppose 
every  recruit  who  went  to  the  Southern 
Baseball  Camp  each  spring  would  say,  "I 
can't  beat  my  man  out  of  his  job — I'll 
quit  and  go  back."  It  is  needless  to  say, 
he  never  would  become  a  regular  in  the 
big  leagues.  Ty  Cobb,  Babe  Ruth  and 
dozens  of  other  celebrities  in  the  big  lea- 
gues would  never  be  where  they  are  today 
if  they  had  thought  as  many  recruits.  No 
doubt,  they  say  to  themselves  as  they  come 
to  the  bat,  "Throw  that  old  apple  in  here 
and  watch  me  straighten  it  out  for  you,  you 
old  sod  buster — you  have  not  a  thing  ex- 
cept a  Prayer  and  your  glove."  This  is 
the  spirit  that  wins  and  what  applies  to 
the  athletic  field  also  applies  to  the  class- 
room. 

What  you  are  in  the  classroom  that  you 
will  surely  be  when  you  get  out  into  life. 
The  habits  we  form  in  the  school  room 
cling  to  us  through  life.  What  we  are  to- 
day is  the  sum  of  all  our  former  days. 
No  boy  likes  to  be  on  a  losing  team.  Some 


teachers  form  Arithmetic  teams  and  games 
are  played.  The  same  idea  prevails  in 
the  other  classes.  The  coach  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  succes  of  the  team 
whether  it  is  Algebra,  Geometry  or 
basketball.  The  batting  averages  of  some 
in  Arithmetic,  Latin,  Physics,  etc.,  are  not 
so  very  high.  This  leads  to  the  fact  that 
a  poor  student  does  not  make  a  good 
athlete. 

A  certain  High  School  had  a  player  who 
was  a  poor  student — not  that  he  couldn't 
learn  but  he  lacked  the  initiative  to  spend 
the  hours  that  are  so  necessary  in  study- 
ing his  lessons.  He  was  a  fairly  good 
player  on  the  basketball  squad  and  his 
team  rated  at  the  end  of  the  season  at  the 
top  of  the  league  standings.  His  team 
went  to  another  section  of  the  country  to 
play,  where  he  was  among  strangers.  He 
was  lost  when  the  other  team  "boxed" 
him  and  kept  him  out  of  the  plays.  He 
could  not  think  for  himself.  However, 
there  was  a  teammate  who  was  not  the 
caliber  of  player  that  "Dumb  Don"  was 
but  was  an  excellent  scholar.  The  fol- 
lowing year  the  good  student  became  a 
star  player,  went  to  college,  and  was  a 
sensation. 

"He  who  reads  may  learn"  is  an  excel- 
lent adage  but  the  big  problem  is  to  get 
the  boy  or  girl  to  continue  the  September 
resolution.  "Many  are  called  but  few  are 
chosen"  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  In  the  army 
it  is  paraphrased  a  trifle,  "Many  are 
called  but  few  get  up."  In  other  words 
we  can  drill,  drill,  drill  every  day  and 
then  they  don't  get  it — wonder  what  it 
is  all   about. 

Have  you  a  definite  goal?  What  is  it? 
What  purpose  have  you  in  life?  What 
are  you  going  to  do  in  life  when  you  are 
called  to  command  a  certain  project  for 
which  you  are  fitting  yourself.  Plan  now 
and  keep  planning  and  follow  through 
to  the  end  and  everything  will  come  out 
all    right. 


MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
myself  out  of  the  cemetery  for  some  time  to 
come)  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
them,  from  now  on,  at  the  address  given 
above  or,  better  yet,  to  see  such  of  them 
personally,  as  may  chance  to  wander  out 
this  way. 

As  for  the  Meanderings,  I  have  a  num- 
ber of  things  up  my  sleeve  for  the  coming 
year,  that  I  think  will  interest,  not  only 
the  old-timers,  but  that  hopeful  army  of 
younger  ones,  whom  I  am  always  think- 
ing about,  chiefly,  no  matter  what  I  may 
be  writing  about.  After  all  it  is  for  these 
that  the  Meanderings  are  mainly  for. 


Some  of  the  finest  ornamental  specimens 
we  have  received  for  several  months  came 
from  J.  A.  Francis,  Omaha,  Nebr.  Mr. 
Francis  is  going  to  surprise  the  profession 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  fine  work  which 
he  is  doing  at  this  time. 


Some  specimens  of  engrossing  and  card 
writing  have  been   received   from   Charles 

E.  Hatten,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  who  is  a  for- 
mer student  of  J.  H.  Bachtenkircher  super- 
visor of  handwriting,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and 

F.  W.  Tamblyn,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  This 
young  man  shows  remarkable  talent  and 
we  hope  to  see  him  continue  to  develop  it. 
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T  ESSONS  IN  ORNAMENTAL  PENMANSHIP  FOR  BEGINNERS 

By  L.  M.  Kelchner,  Seattle,  Wash. 


INSTRUCTIONS 

A  very  important  and  essential  part  of  the  training  of  a  good  penman  is  the  cultivation  of  a  habit  of  neatness. 

Exercise  great  care  in  all  your  work.  Remember  that  reckless,  indefinite  practice  is  worse  than  useless,  as  it  leads  to  careless- 
ness. Neatness  is  the  result  of  intelligent,  painstaking,  systematic  study  and  practice,  and  it  requires  time,  and  is  not  acquired 
vyith  a  few  spasmodic  efforts.     Study,  Practice,  Criticise. 

Study  171.  Make  oval  round  and  full.  The  heaviest  part  of  shade  should  come  at  about  one-half  the  height  of  the  oval. 
Good  movement. 

Copy  172.     Use  a  good,  free  movement.    Don't  slow  up  in  making  the  shaded  stroke. 

A  common  fault.  Make  these  exercises  large.  Keep  shaded  strokes  to  run  parallel  as  well  as  high  light  lines.  Spend  much 
time  in  study  and  practice  on  these  exercises.  For  unless  you  are  able  to  make  them  well  you  cannot  hope  to  make  oval  or  "O" 
group  of  letters  well,  as  I  consider  them  to  be  the  most  difficult  of  our  capitals. 

Copy  173.  See  to  it  that  you  get  the  "O"  oval  shape.  Notice  the  different  styles,  also  what  strokes  are  shaded.  End  letters 
same  as  copy.  These  capitals  have  to  be  made  fast  in  order  to  make  them  around  and  full.  If  you  make  the  first  stroke  too 
slow  it  will  be  flat.     See  to  it  that  you  get  it  curved  as  much  as  the  up  stroke. 

Copy  174.     Close  spacing.     Just  so  this  matter  will  go  on  one  line.     Uniform  slant  and  spacing. 


'-i^!'i<:i-<:^-^^:^T:'^y^^i't^''>^l-'^ 
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Copy  175.  The  shade  on  this  letter  should  come  up  near  the  top.  You  will  find  it  necessary  to  slow  up  just  a  little  at  top 
in  order  to  shade  high.     Make  final  oval  round  and  full. 

Copy  176.  Don't  slant  first  stroke  too  much.  Notice  oval  at  bottom,  also  compound  curve.  Use  a  good  free  movement.  Re- 
member, no  finger  movement. 

Copy  177.    The  sentence  to  fill  one  line.     Close  spacing  between  the  letters  again.     Fine  hair  lines. 

Copy  178.     Make  the  capitals  before  raising  the  pen  and  notice  how  they  are  joined.     Don't  write  the  small  too  large. 

Copy  179.     Join  the  three  capitals.     Make  the  last  oval  large  in  each  letter.     Entirely  with  the  muscular  movement. 

Copy  180.  Start  with  the  "D"  and  take  notice  how  we  go  from  the  "D"  to  the  "E".  The  "C"  is  made  separate.  Practice 
on  the  "D"  and  "E"  until  you  can  make  these  letters  well  before  you  add  the  "C".  You  can  add  most  any  other  capital  just  as 
well.  Close  spacing  for  all  small  letters  for  names.  You  must  get  the  swing  and  dash  in  your  movement  if  you  wish  to  get  these 
combinations  well. 


<^tz-'i.-ey 
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This  letter  was  written 
by  Mr.  Lister  in  1903. 
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O.  J .  /-/Afvsou.  P/?£S/orA/r 

Letter-head  prepared  by  E.  A.  Lupfer,  Zanerian  College,  Columbus,  O. 


Written  by  O.  G.  Martz,  Supervisor  of  Writing,  Norwood,  Ohio.     Mr. 
Martz  has  consented  to  contribute  more  work  to  our  columns. 


JBCDEFCH 

IJKLMNOP 
QRSTUVWX 

Y  aahcde  Z> 
fgfxiJKlmnopqr 

rstuvwwxyuz 

This  alphabet  is  by  J.  A.  LaRoche,  105  Rice  St., 
Cambridge  40,  Boston,  Mass.,  policy  engrosser  in  the  New 
England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  You  will  do 
well  to  imitate  this  alphabet.  Study  proportion,  spacing 
and  location  of  each  stroke.  Mr.  LaRoche  is  a  very  skill- 
ful young  penman  and  we  hope  to  see  more  of  his  work 
from  time  to  time. 


Mr.  George  R.  ffarrington,  last  year 
with  Rider  College,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  now 
with  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  College,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

Mr.  Theodore  W.  Mathews  of  Chicago 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  Cornell 
College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. 

Miss  Hazel  Creamer,  for  several  years 
with  the  Commercial  High  School,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher 
in  the  Hartford,  Conn.,  High  School. 

Miss  Florence  Karker,  recently  with  the 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  Business  College,  is  now 
Principal  of  the  Shorthand  Department  of 
the  Mountain  State  Business  College, 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Miss  Lillian  Fuller  of  Pueblo,  Colo.,  is 
a  new  teacher  in  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment of  the  Northeast  Missouri  State 
Teachers  College  at  Kirksville. 

The  resolution  page  was  made  by  C.  L. 
Cook  of  the  Harris  Engrossing  Studio, 
Chicago,  111. 

RACTICALm*  1 
AYING  »tt>  I 

WORK4TH   EDJTION 
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AND  Catalog  IOc 


The  Helptograph.  The  Device  that 
Insures  Correct  Practice.  Guaran- 
teed to  double  the  progress  of  any 
class  learning  to  write.  You  be  the 
judge.  Supply  all  of  your  pupils 
with  devices  and  use  them  five  days 
free.  Then  either  pay  for  them  at 
30cts.  each,  or  return  them  without 
obligation.     Address 

J.  L.  TURNER 

808  Seventh  St.      Bismark,  N.  Dak. 


Memoriam 
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born  vilpril  +.  ISTS  -Dial  lK:l-»ni.nA->  U>.1927 

DClCai"*,  iTMcriUcc,  '-'crvicc  .an».{  love  hr  bit?  fcllcnv-nun  it?  tIv 
cn'Ciitcsr  record  ."inv  in.iii  or  ^voni.in  c.v\  leave  .is?  -i  incmorv;  .nul 

'^^1?crcat?.  C!\irprci?idcnt\Pilli.iin  1^.  (Jjiic^^tx, 

oi\,T.ini;ei{.  cieveloreci  .iiui  C'envcl  .it?  rbc  Iciiier  of  our 

Chicncfp  5>^Lir  ■^Linirort?'  llnfon.  .md  bv t?ueb  t?erviec 

h-oikTbr~h-om  n  eonUitioii  oh  t?l.iverv  tc  ^  t^t.mu'  of  ^reel.iom 
ivifh  deeent  AvorkniM  .inJ  livmq  eoiiditiout?,  our  ineiiibert?bip 
rboiit?.iiu4t?  cf  Limiliee  depencient-  iiivn  rbem;  .iiui  ' 

hCrC.li?,  (ibe  Cre.itc»r  Avboinouldeii  in  ^t^rorber  tiiiiet?j?e   rbc  ev- 
"^       ceptioiul  combination  ob  coiiracfc,  mind  and  bearh  tb.ir  made 
bim  a  leal  leader,  beloved  bv  alKvbo  ixnov  bim.  bat?  rbit?  dav  called  bun 
l^rom  bit?  earrblv  lahort?;  and 

I'^CrClt?.  While  ivc  ^oiToiv  and  arc  cont?eiout?  of  rbc   trcmcndoiu- 
-*iV&i\//     lot^'^  onr  llnjon  and  tbe  entire  "'labor  iPovement^  bat?  >'nfk-rcd, 
ivc  arc  nnndful  ob  t\->c  Mrieb  and  tcart?  oH  bit?  bereaved  himilv: 
^^^^_^  l!bereKM-c   be    it" 

I  \  X']  Ct^OlVCd,  abarivc.  tbe  of'Rcert?   and  niembert?  oH  tbe 

J  P^V^  Cbicngo3Rar3)a]iitoiv'lhiion,^irc>cil  Po.l. 

1  e  \\      ^L\'3.<L'.3'.il.  in  meetinM  at?t?embled.  do  bcrcbv   eonvcv  to 
/  i     \Xe   '"''-'  '■*»^1^>'^''>^<-'1  Avihc,  bit?  t'On  and  daiiqbter.  bu*  motl?er.  brotber 
-  ^-^  and  t?it?tcrt'.  om-  condolence'-  and  sincere  tn^niMtl^v  i)i  tbcn- 
'creavcmenr.  and  tbat  at'  evidence  ohoin-orcat  love  hor  and  av>- 
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qrcat-  be 


preciation  oF our  departed  l\ci?u{cnt.  >vc  rct?pcethillv  rccjiicot  tbat  onr 
ilnion  niav  bavc  tbe  privileac  ol^  prOA'idine?  a  inaut-oicum  -wberein  bit- 
rcinaint?  liiav  be  interred;  ^n^{  be  it  tnrtbcr 

v|  |kV:Ct*OlV_CCl,  ilbat  a  cor»v  cf  tbet?e  re!?olntiont?  be  tniitablv  cn..jroLvvd 
^■wi  and  hjrini?bed  to  bis?  vibe.    iPr*?.  iPaij^arer  ^rf.UiuctVe.  and    a 
copv  likc^viec  himi^bed  to  bit?  morl^cr  cPrt?.  tltsa  (5iKt?t'c. 

lljinninKMl^lv  adopted   at  t|-«e^iit?bland"^ivulevard 
^Midiroritnn,  Cbicago,  Jllinoi^-,  d'-cbruarv  lo,  I'^^Z. 
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C.  E.  BALDWIN 


A  PENMANSHIP  SURPRISE 


[^eU,cJoV>rv-Iarn-  alwt^ 


In  response  to  Mr.  Lupfer's  request  for  some  of  my  pen- 
■\vork  done  suitable  for  engraving,  incidently  some  infor- 
mation regarding  myself,  I  will  say  that,  like  a  great  many 
other  aspiring  penman  of  the  older  school,  I  am  a  product 
of  the  farm 

At  an  early  age  I  developed  a  liking  for  penmanship. 
My  first  experience  ^vith  a  pen  was  that  of  attempting  to 
write  with  a  crude  affair  which  my  mother  constructed  by 
means  of  tying  a  penpoint  on  a  stick.  The  ink  which  I 
used  was  old  fashioned  wash-bluing. 

Here  the  reader's  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
accompanying  specimens  by  me  were  prepared  about  fifty 
years  later  than  the  experience  mentioned  above,  and  were 
all  dashed  off  on  one  sheet  of  paper,  just  as  they  appear 
in  the  engraving.  Incidently,  I  will  say  that  these  speci- 
mens were  written  with  a  Zanerian  Fine  Art  Oblique 
Holder  (11^  in.).  Quite  an  advance  in  equipment,  as 
well  as  in  time! 

My  first  real  inspiration  to  become  a  penman,  however, 
came  to  me  forty-one  years  ago  the  25th  day  of  last  March, 
incident  to  my  securing  my  first  certificate  to  teach  school, 
when  a  very  scholarly  gentleman,  named  David  Jones, 
filled  out  my  certificate  in  a  very  beautifully  flourished 
style  of  writing.  This  was,  indeed,  an  eventful  day  in  my 
life.  It  was  on  this  day  that  I  launched  out  in  my  life 
work  as  a  teacher;  it  was  on  my  mother's  thirty-seventh 
birthday,  and  who  died  ten  years  later,  to  a  day — her 
forty-seventh  birthday. 

My  first  real  professional  training  in  penmanship  was 
received  from  Jefferson  Hocker,  who  was  graduated  from 
Gem  City  Business  College,  Quincy,  Illinois,  under  the 
able  tutorage  of  Fielding  Schofield.  But  whatever  real 
skill  I  may  possess  as  a  penman  came  to  me  mainlj-  thru 
years  of  persistent  hard  work.  My  greater  strength  in  this 
line  of  work  lies  in  my  ability  as  a  teacher  of  writing,  and 
other  commercial  subjects. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  pit  my  teaching  ability 
against  some  of  the  finest  penmen  in  the  country,  men  who 
have  received  far  more  publicity  as  penmen  than  I.  No 
amount  of  publicity  alone,  however,  will  ever  make  a  pen- 
man. Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  plenty  of  intelligently 
directed  hard  work.  I  believe  Mr.  Zaner  once  said  that  it 
takes  fifteen  years  of  hard  work  to  develop  a  truly  finished 
penman. 

On  the  other  hand  my  experience  has  been  that  when 
once  a  fair  degree  of  skill  as  a  penman  has  been  developed 
by  one,  it  becomes  quite  permanent.  In  my  own  case,  I 
have  made  little  pretense  towards  keeping  up  my  practice 
in  the  ornamental  styles  of  writing  for  over  twenty  years. 
The  specimens  herewith  submitted  were  recently  executed 
by  me  one  afternoon  about  six  o'clock,  after  a  hard  day's 
work  in  the  school  room. 


Mr.  Wade  of  the  Penna.  Business  College,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  is  a  very  skillful  penman. 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 

By  E.  L.  Brown 
Rockland,  Me. 


Send     self-addressed     postal     f( 

stamps  for  return  specimens 

The  style  of  letter  in  the  words  "The 
Business  Educator"  is  a  plain,  and  rather 
dignified  one,  so  to  speak.  A  style  which 
demands  close  attention  to  form  and  spac- 

The  script  part  of  this  design  was  ex- 
ecuted with  a  free  movement,  whole  arm 
for  capitals  and  muscular  movement  for 
small  letters.  Write  these  words  first  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  spoiling  or 
marring  the  effect  of  the  design  by  inac- 
curacies in  form  and  spacing.  Free  off- 
hand script  combines  certain  elements  of 
grace  and  character  not  present  in  script 
carefully  penciled  and  traced  in  ink.  Pen- 
cil the  words  "The  Business  Educator" 
very  carefully,  aiming  for  accuracy  in  all 
the  elements  of  fine  lettering,  namely, 
height,   balance  and   spacing. 

A  drawing-board,  tee-square  and  ruling 
pen  are  a  most  necessary  part  of  an  en- 
grossers equipment.  Use  Zanerian  India 
ink,  the  best  for  fine  pen-work.  When  you 
have  finished  your  pencil  drawing  rule  all 
the  vertical  lines  in  the  letters  and  the  hor- 
izontal ones  as  well,  striving  for  uniform 
width  of  the  thick  and  thin  part  of  all 
the  letters.  This  style  is  more  difficult 
than  some  others,  as  its  defects  cannot  be 
camaflaged  by  ornamentation. 

Shall  be  very  glad  to  criticise  your  copy 
of  this  design.     Remember  to  use  good  ma- 
terial and  submit  your  very  best  work. 
{See  heading  page  7) 


This  twister  escaped  from  the  pen  of  F.  L.  Tower,  Penman  at  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


Written  by  H.  J.  Walter,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


The  above  signatures  were  written  by  L.  Madarasz.    This  cut  was  loaned  to  us  by  the  Pennsylvania  Business  College,  Lancaster, 

Pa. I  A.  C.  Spangler,  Principal. 
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MANUSCRIPT  WRITING 

[The  following  manuscript  alphabets  and  comment  by  C.  E.  Doner,  Supervisor  of  writing  in  the  Normal  Schools  of  Mass., 
is  a  very  sensible  treatment  of  this  subject.  All  of  us  should  keep  open  minded  regarding  this  new  (old)  kind  of  writing. 
Manuscript  writing  (or  lettering)  no  doubt  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  by  all  to  some  extent,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  may 
be  better  for  some  persons  in  much  of  their  work  than  longhand  writing.] 

This  manuscript  writing  (or  printing)  is  not  supposed  to  take  the  place  of  practical  longhand  writing.  The  two  styles — long- 
hand and  manuscript  writing — should  be  used  independently.  Some  people  prefer  to  print,  especially  in  note-books,  while  many 
others  prefer  to  write.  Most  people  can  write  much  faster  than  they  can  print.  It  is  only  the  few  at  present  who  can  print  more 
rapidly  than  write.  For  titles,  sub-titles,  headings,  etc.,  this  alphabet  will  be  found  to  be  very  practical.  To  use  it  with  writing 
gives  a  pleasing  page  effect.  Print  it  in  the  forward  slope  or  vertical,  as  you  prefer.  However,  the  forward  slope,  which  should 
be  on  the  same  slant  as  the  writing,  is  thought  by  most  persons  to  be  done  more  rapidly  than  the  vertical.  Study  it,  practice  it, 
experiment  with  it,  and  find  out  for  yourself  if  you  can  use  it  in   a  practical  way  for  at  least  some  of  your  work. 

The    A/ew  Fluent    Manuscr/pt   Wr/t/nq   By  Doner 

ABCDEFGHUKL  MNOPQRSTU\J\NXyL 

abcc/efqh/jk/mnopqrstuvvs/xyz.  /  234^6  73(70 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXyZ 

abcdefqh  ijklmnopqrstuvwxy^       i234v5678qo 


The  above  pen  work  was  executed  by  Stanley  Hurlow,  engrosser  in  the  New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  Boston,   Mass.     Mr.   Hurlow   is  a   former  Zanerian. 


C.  A.  Faust,  the  penman  and  penman- 
ship publisher  of  1024  N.  Robey  St., 
Chicago,  111.,  sent  us  some  remarkable 
specimens  of  penmanship  and  automatic 
shading  pen  lettering.  His  specimens  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  penman's  scrap- 
book. 


The  Faust  Magic  Letter  Builder 


The  letter  opposite, 
expression  of  all  who 
a  trial. 


the   general 


C.  A.  FAUST 

1024  N.  Robcv  St.  Clii 


NORTHWESTERN    BUSINESS    COLLEGE 

Chicago,  111.,  May  10,   1928. 
•'Dear  Mr.  Faust: 

I  am  indeed  glad  to  inform  you  of  the  wonderful 
improvement  my  students  have  made  in  the  past  week, 
since  testing  out  jour  Magic  Letter  Builder.  They 
have  made  more  progress  in  five  lessons  than  they 
made  in  weeks  by  the  old  method. 

Vour  system  has  brought  about  much  greater  con- 
centration' than  has  ever  been  evidenced  before. 

Wishing  you  continued  success  and  with  best  wishes, 
I  remain  Very  truly  yours, 

NORTHWESTERN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
(Signed)  C.  E.  Lee,  Penmanship  Instructor." 
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RIDER    TEACHERS 
AGENCY 

RIDER  BLDG.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Commercial  Teachers  for 

Public  and  Private  Schools, 

Normal  Schools  and 

Colleges 

Free  Registration  Bell  Phone  8159 

All   Dealings  Confidential 

W.  R.  MURPHY,   Mgr. 

Distinctive  Service 


GOOD  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  POSITIONS 

Written  August  6.  The  season  has  been  very  dull  in  demand,  but  here  are  some  private 
schools  where  «-e  have  put  good  teachers:  California,  $2500;  Minnesota,  $2800;  Ohio,  $4S00; 
New  York,  $3300;  Rhode  Island  (woman),  $3000;  Massachusetts,  $3500.  Of  course,  these  are 
outstanding.  Not  even  highly  successful  schools  can  pay  such  salaries  for  all  the  teaching  staff. 
May  we  help  you? 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

(A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist) 
E.E.  Gavlord,  Mgr.  Prospect  Hill,  Beverly,  Mass. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


TEACHERS    Wanted    for    bu 


subject. 
■s  Agen 
rinnati, 


Experienced  Commercial  Teacher  is  open  for  a 
position  as  teacher  or  manager.  Good  penman 
and  a  successful  teacher.  Understands  getting 
business  and  school  management.  Address  Box 
W.  E.  %  The  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


GRADUATE  WORK  FOR  TEACHERS 

Commercial  research  by  home  study.  Some  of  the 
most  outstanding  commercial  educators  of  the  coun- 
try have  completed  this  work.  Send  details  of  prep- 
aration to  PEOPLES  COLLEGE,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Magnusson  Professional  Pen  Holders  are  used  by  the  world's  greatest 
penmen  and  teachers  of  penmanship.  They  are  hand-made  of  the  finest 
rosewood  and  tulipwood  and  given  a  beautiful  French  polish.  The  inlaid  holder  with 
the  ivory  knob  on  stem,  is  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the  most  useful  holder  made. 
The  light  weight,  correct  balance  and  expert  adjustment,  make  Magnusson  Holders 
superior.  Made  by  3  generations  of  penholder  manufacturers  and  used  by  the  world's 
leading  penmen.     Straight  or  Oblique — state  which. 

OSCAR  MAGNUSSON 


of 


pen-' 


given 


Rapid  Business  Writing,  highly  illi 

trated,  given  in  24  lessons ..$S. 

65    lines    of    pen    written    copies 
Ornamental   Writing,   highly  illustrated, 

15  lessons »»uu 

Also  courses  in  Card  Writing,  Script,  Pen  Let- 
tering, and  Flourishing.  Write  for  my  FREE 
BOOK,  "How  To  Become  an  Expert  Penman," 
which  explains  iny  method.  SEND  TODAY  be- 
fore you  forget  it. 

T.  M.  TEVIS 


208  N.  5th  St., 

Quincy,  111.  -^^^ 

Discounts  in  quantities  to  teachers  and  dealers. 


S-inch  plam  grip. 
S-inch  inlaid  grip, 
12-inch  plain  grip. 


12-inch  mla 


Box.,  25-C 


Chillicothe,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A 


A    PROFITABLE    VOCATION 

Learn  to  letter  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.  It  is  easy  to  do  RAPID,  CLEAN  CUT  LETTER- 
ING with  our  improved  Lettering  Pens.  MANY  STUDENTS  ARE  ENABLED  TO  CONTINUE 
THEIR  STUDIES  THROUGH  THE  COMPENSATION  RECEIVED  BY  LETTERING  PRICE 
TICKETS  AND  SHOW  CARDS,  FOR  THE  SMALLER  MERCHANT,  OUTSIDE  OF  SCHOOL 
HOURS.  Practical  lettering  outfit  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  Shading  Pens  1  color  of  Lettering 
Ink  sample  Show  Card  in  colors,  instructions,  figures  and  alphabets  prepaid  $1.00.  PRACTICAL 
COMPEXDIUM  OF  COMMERCIAL  PEN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS  100  Pages  SxU, 
pl.itcs  of  Commercial  Pen  alphabets  finished  Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc.— a 
complete  instructor  for  the  Marking  and  Shading 
Pen,  prepaid,  $1. 

THE  NE^VTON   AUTOMATIC   SHADING   PEN 

CO. 

Dept.   B  Pontiac.   Mich.,    U.   S.   A. 


1  $1  to  S2  sn 
■n  while  you 
ic.    thorough 

am  by  Botts 

Method.      25    leading    card   writers 
ributors.      Catalog  B  Free 

iBOnS  COUffiE  llUi  GI/fflRIE.  OM 


Ordersbiftiiiries 


Can  be 
scured 


POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  BUSINESS 
COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 

$6000  offered  for  a  man,  others  at  $4000,  $3000  and  $2500. 
Write  us  your  needs,  ask  for  our  free  booklet. 


Co-op.  Instructors  Ass'n 


Marion,  Ind. 


Polks  Reference  Book 

and  Mailii^  List  Catalog 


different    lir 
what   your 
will   find    th 
five   custom 
Valuabl 
how   yo 
orders  l 


for 


i  also  give: 
ils    to 


:  to 


s  and  inquiries  for  your  products 
r  services. 

Write    for   Your    FREE    Conv 

R.  L.  POLK  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

areesl  Cllv  nircclorv   Publishers  In  Ilie  World 

Malllns  List  Comiillers— Business  Stalistics 

Producers    of    lllreet    Mall    Advenlslnc 


rwy  I  Get  a  choice  position  through  us — any  part  of  the  country. 

I   f*3r*nf^l*S      Openings  in  business  schools,  high  schools,  colleges,  now  or 


.S'J^^MI^i^ 


EDUCATONAL  BUREAU 


for  September.     Half  of  the  state  universities  have  selected 
our  candidates.     Highest  type  of  service. 
Employers  report  your  vacancies.  Write 
us  now. 
Shubert-Rialto    Bldg.,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 


Do  You  Want  a  Better  Commercial 
Teaching  Position? 

Let  US  help  you  secure  it.  During  the  past  few  months  we  have 
sent  commercial  teachers  to  26  different  states  to  fill  attractive 
positions  in  colleges,  high  schools  and  commercial  schools.  We 
have  some  good  openings  on  file  now.  Write  for  a  registration 
blank. 

Continential  Teachers'  Agency 

.    BOWLING  GREEN,  KENTUCKY 
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A  good  style  to  imitate.     It  was  written  by  F.  B.  Courtney. 


The  above  signatures  were  written  by  M.   A.  Albin,  the 
skillful   penman  of  San  Antonia,  Texas. 


Mr.  Ralph  H.  Jones  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is 
a  new  commercial  teacher  in  Charlotte 
Hall   School,  Charlotte  Hall,  Md. 

Miss  Wilma  Compton  of  Coshocton, 
Ohio,  is  teaching  this  year  in  the  Athens, 
Ohio,  High  School. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Schreiber  of  Boston  is  a  new 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Heffley  School, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Alta  J.  Day,  last  year  commercial 
teacher  in  the  High  School  at  Alton,  111., 
is  now  teaching  at  Normal  University, 
Normal,  111. 

Miss  Nina  L.  Padelford  of  Oswego,  N. 
Y.,  is  a  new  teacher  in  the  High  School  of 
Commerce  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Jessie  F.  Connell,  for  several  years 
with  the  Southern  Branch  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Idaho  at  Pocatello,  is  the  new  Head 
of  the  Secretarial  work  at  Marshall  Cil- 
lege,  Huntington,  \V.  Va. 

Miss  Dorothy  B.  Mackay  of  Auburn, 
Maine,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
Hardwick  Academy,  Hardwick,  Vermont. 


/  if.Tite  I'isiting  Cards,  several  styles,  principally 
Tamblyn's  Methiid.  Enclose  a  dime  for  S  differ- 
ent samples  and  price  list.  VVedding  Invitations 
and    Aimouncetnents   also   written.      Address, 

A.   T.   SODERSTROM 
215    Kav  St.  Sacramento,   Calif. 


AN  ORNAMENTAL  STYLE. 
Ornamental  Penmanship  has  helped  hundreds  be- 
come PROFESSION.'iLS.  Send  tor  proof.  Your 
name  on  cards,  (six  styles)  if  vou  send  25c. 
A.  P.  MEUB,  Expert  Peiiman,  452  N.  Hill  Ave., 
Pascdena,  Calif. 


FOR  SALE. 

\Vell  equipped  Business  College  in 
California.  Been  established  over 
35  vrs.  Owner  wishes  to  retire. 
Poor  health.  Address  Box  "S"  % 
The  Business  Educator,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


LEARN  AT  HOME  DURING  SPARE 
TIME 

Write  fqr  book,  "How  to  Become  a  Good  Pen- 
nan,"  and  beautiful  specimens.  Frcr.  Your  name 
DO  card  if  vou  enclose  stamp.  F.  W.  T.'iMBLY'N, 
406  Ridge  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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BOOK    REVIEWS 


biK 


Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of 
especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value  to  com- 
mercial teachers,  including  books  of  special  educa- 
tional value  and  books  on  business  subjects.  All 
such  books  will  be  briefly  reviewed  in  these  col- 
umns, the  object  being  to  give  sufficient  description 
of  each  to  enable  our  readers  to  determine  its 
value. 

How    to    Understand    Accounting, 

by  Howard  C.  Greer,  C.  P.  A.,  Prof- 
essor of  Accounting,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Director  of  Accounting,  Insti- 
tute of  American  Meat  Packers.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Ronald  Press  Co.,  New 
York   City.     Cloth   cover,   255   pages. 

This  book  has  been  written  for  all  who  want  to 
understand  accounting,  without  becoming  tech- 
nically expert  in  the  subject.  The  writer  has 
attempted  to  provide  in  brief  space  the  material 
necessary  for  a  working  knowledge  of  accounting 
— a  knowledge  which  every  man  in  buisness  must 
have  to  con»'uct  his  operations  with  intelligent 
understanding  and  foresight.  The  purpose  is  to 
make  clear  why  accounts  are  kept,  and  how  a 
business  man  can  use  the  information  which  thev 
supply. 

The  book  has  the  point  of  view  of  the  execu- 
tive, and  it  introduces  only  those  subjects  in 
which  the  author  believes  the  executive,  present 
and  orosDecriv.  r"^v  profi.tab'v  interest  himself. 
Its  emphasis  is,  therefore,  inevitably  on  the 
interpretation  and  use  of  accounting  material, 
rather    than    on    the    mechanical    procedure    of    ob- 

Advertising  Investment  Securities,  pre- 
pared by  The  Investment  Research 
committee  of  the  Financial  Advertisers 
Association,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  Investment 
Bankers  Association  of  America.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  New 
York.      Cloth   cover,    312   pages. 

This  work— the  first  of  its  kind— will  help 
financial  institutions  sell  more  securities — more 
economically.  It  treats  advertising  as  a  factor  in 
the  distribution  of  investment  securities.  The 
technique  of  financial  advertising  and  approved 
merchandising  methods  are  among  the  many  topics 
clearly    presented. 

The  material  iri  this  hook  was  prepared  by  the 
advertising  managers  of  twelve  large  investment 
banking  houses  .  These  contributors  represent  the 
highest  type  of  investment   advertising  experience. 


Straight  Talk  from  Coleman  Cox, 

published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, Cambridge,  Mass.  Cloth  cover, 
182   pages. 

This  book  of  cheer  and  encouragement  con- 
laiub  more  than  nine  hundred  thoughts — some- 
thing for  everybody.  It  brings  together  in  one 
volume  the  experiences,  the  observations,  the 
worth-while  thoughts  of  the  thirty-five  vears  of 
selling  and  salesmanaging  of  Colernan  Cox. 

Great  executives  have  distributed  millions  of 
Mr.  Cox's  booklets  of  advice  because  they  real- 
ized that  these  friendly  suggestions  would  help 
their  employees  work  better  and  live  better.  Now 
the  best  of  his  sayings  have  been  collected  into  a 
book  filled  with  \Tisdom  and  laughter — a  book  to 
be  read  with  pleasure  for  its  humor  and  remem- 
bered   with    gratitude    for   its   inspiration. 


A   College   Handbook   of   Writing, 

by  George  B.  Woods,  Ph.D.,   Dean  and 

Professor  of  English,  American  Univer- 
sity. Published  by  the  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  Cloth  cover 
40+   pages. 


college   fr< 
positive,    ( 

•al 


is      designed      especially      for 
It    presents    a   compact    body   of 
re    principles    recognized    as    es- 
id    effective    writing, 
of    these    principles    are    meant 


Although 
irimarily  for  the  student  who  needs  to  learn  cor- 
ectness,  most  of  them  will  be  equally  useful  to 
he  student  who  aspires  to  literary  composition. 
fwo  fundamental  needs  confront  the  immature 
vriter,  no  matter  what  his  ability  or  his  special 
merest — guidance    into    right    paths,     and    warn- 


ing against  numerous  pitfalls.  This  text  is  in- 
lendetT  to  help  the  student  along  his  way,  and  it 
is    hoped    that    he    may    be    willing    to    accept    its 

The  book  has  been  planned,  therefore,  as  a 
ready  reference  work  for  both  student  and 
teacher.  It  is  not  the  intention  that  the  rules 
should  be  memorized,  or  even  that  they  should  be 
systematically  studied  and  then  mechanically  ap- 
plied. Some  study,  of  course,  may  be  necessarv — 
probably  more  than  the  instructor  desires.  But 
so  long'  as  the  rules  are  statements  of  reasonable 
custom,  observance  of  them  (whether  through 
direct  study  of  casual  reference  will  enable  the 
student  to  compose  sentences  and  paragraphs  that 
are  clear  and  forceful,  and  will  train  him  at 
the  same  time  to  write  with  ease  and  individu- 
one    can    be    regarded    as 


ful 


The   purpose  of   this   book   is   to   help 
the  ^  student    correct    such    errors    and    acquire    the 
habit    of    expressing    himself    with 
power. 


A  College  Grammar,  by  Mason  Long, 
M.  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Literature,  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  Published  bv  the  Ronald  Press 
Co.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Cloth 
cover,   323   pages. 

Countless  men  and  women,  when  they  face  the 
requirements  of  adult  life,  feel  the  need  of  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  principles  of  gram- 
mar. It  is  natural  that  such  a  need  should  be 
felt  stronglv  by  persons  preparing  to  become 
writers,  and  those  preparing  to  teach  English  or 
other  languages  in  college,  normal  school,  or  high 
school.  This  book  is  designed,  in  objective  and 
content,  primarily  for  use  as  a  college  text.  In 
addition,  however,  a  large  number  of  persons  in 
almost  all  lines  of  activity  desire  to  have  at  hand 
a  convenient  manual  or  accepted  contemporary 
usage — to  explain  and  particularly  to  illustrate 
the    functions    of    the    individual    parts    of    speech 


and  the   fo 


nuh 


such   demands   alsi 


which  thev 
:ler    to    nialie    correct    and'  effecti^ 
believed  that  this  book  will  me 


udying    gramrr 


_  ntion    may   be   direct- 

ed chief  I V  to  the  past,  to  the  origin  and  historv 
of  inflectional  and  derivational  word  forms— such 
study  is  known  as  Philological  or  Historical 
grammar.  On  the  other  hand,  attention  may  be 
centered  on  the  various  principles  as  they  are 
related  to  present-dav  usage — such  studv  is  termed 
Descriptive  grammar.  The  scope  of  the  two  fields 
of  stuay,  both  of  them  interesting  and  highly  im- 
portant, is  quite  distinct.  This  volume  confines 
Itself  intentionally  to  Descriptive  grammar.  It 
seeks  to  present  with  thoroughness  the  grammati- 
cal  facts  of  our  language  as  used  today. 

Much  of  the  material  here  presented  has  never 
before  appeared  in  an  English  grammar,  and 
manv  principles  have  been  stated  in  new  form. 
Effort  has  been  made  for  a  form  of  statement 
that  is  simple,  methodical,  and  fully  correlated, 
and  a  classification  that  is  not  only  exact  and 
thorough,  but  readily  grasped.  The  visual  ar- 
rangement of  heads  and  subheads  is  designed  to 
disclose  the  meaning  as  well  as  the  relationship 
The  parts  of  speech,  as  the  smallest  sentence 
units,  are  presented  first;  then  phrases  and  clauses; 
then  the  sentence  as  a  whole.  Special  usages  and 
exceptions  are  grouped  with  the  general  principles 
with   which   they   have   general    affinity. 

In  the  last  three  chapters  the  jjrinciples  of 
grammar  are  directly  applied  to  writing.  Even 
the  arbitrary  rules  of  spelling,  it  will  be  found, 
may  be  reduced  to  grammatical  statement.  There 
is  an  intimate  relationship  between  grammar  and 
punctuation ;  and  the  art  of  constructing  senten- 
ces may  also  be  definitely  aided  by  approaching 
it  from  the  standpoint  of   grammar. 

In  the  experience  of  the  author  examples  are 
highly  important  in  obtaining  a  clear  view  of 
grammatical  usage.  The  lists  of  examples  here 
given  vary  in  length;   thev  are  not  exhaustive  but, 

Nor  does  a  longer  list  necessarily  inf^er  a  larger 
field ;  for  in  some  instances  the  particular  nature 
of  the  enunciated  principle  has  seemed  to  warrant 
more  examples  in   the  interest  of  clarity. 

The  present  volume  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  num- 
ber of  vears  of  classroom  experience.  The  manu- 
script, in  mimeograph  form,  was  taught  in  three 
separate  terms,  and  went  through  two  editions, 
before  being  finally  submitted  for  publication. 
During  this  trial  period  it  was  subjected  to  the 
critical  study  of  students  preparing  for  various 
vocations,  and  of  experienced  teachers  of  English 
and  other  languages. 
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KANSAS  STATE  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 

(Consolidated  State  Meeting  of  Commerce 
Round  Tables  of  the  Kansas  State  Teach- 
ers' Association.) 

Topeka,  Kansas 
Thursday,  November  8,  1928,  1:30  to  5:00 

P.  M. 
Chairman,  C.  E.  Birch,  Lawrence,  Kansas 
Greetings,  "Progress  in   Commercial  Edu- 
cation," The  Chairman. 
"What  a  Merchant  Expects  of  a  Bookkeep- 
er," Mr.  C.  L.  E.  Edwards,  The  Crosby 
Brothers  Co.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
"What  Secondary  Training  Best  Prepares 
for  the  Study  of  Accounting,"  Professor 
Verne    Simons,     University    of    Kansas, 
Lawrence. 
"The    Opportunity    for    the    Bookkeeping 
Teacher    in    the    Business    Community," 
Professor    F.    H.    Ehvell,    University   of 
Wisconsin,  Madison. 
Open  Forum: 

Discussion  of  the  preceding  addresses. 
What    places   have   Salesmanship,    Mar- 
keting,  Retailing,    Advertising,    and   Busi- 
ness  Organization   in   the   secondary   com- 
mercial curriculum? 

What  are  the  opportunities  for  character 
training  in  the  business  department? 
Friday,   November   9,    1928,    1:30       .   5:00 

P.   M. 
Business  Session: 

"Survey  of  Typewriting  and   Shorthand," 
Miss    Adelaide    Kauzer,    Kansas    State 
Teachers'  College,  Emporia. 
"Recent  Developments  in  Teaching  Short- 
hand    and    Secretarial    Subjects,"    Miss 
Helen  Evans,  Gregg  School,  Chicago. 
"Conducting  a   High   School    Stenographic 
Bureau,"   Miss  Marie  Hay,  Liberty  Me- 
morial  High   School,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
"Stenography   and   Typing   as   a    Career," 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Mitchell,  Crane  &  Com- 
pany, Topeka,  Kansas. 
Open  Forum. 

Must  our  commercial  students  attend  a 
business  college  to  "finish  up"? 

The  problem  of  raising  typing  speed 
and  accuracy  above  forty  words  per  min- 
ute. 

How  may  we  best  cooperate  in  carrying 
out  desirable  researches  in  the  field  of 
commercial   education? 

General  discussion  of  any  of  the  preced- 
ing addresses. 


Catalog   and   Samples   Free 

HOWARD  &  BROWN 

Rockland,   Maine 


EDWARD  G.  MILLS 

Scrifit  St'ecialist  for  Engraving  Purposes 
P.  O.  Drawer  982  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  bookkeeping  illus- 
trations, etc.  The  Mills  Pens  are  unexcelled.  Mills' 
Perfection  No.  1— For  fine  business  writing,  1 
gross  $1.50;  ^  gross  40c,  postpaid.  Mills'  Medial 
Pen  No.  2 — A  splendid  pen  of  medium  fine  point, 
1  gross  $1.35;  \i  gross  3Sc,  postpaid.  Mills'  Busi- 
ness Writer  No.  3 — ^The  best  for  business.  I  gross 
$1.25;  l^  gross  35c,  postpaid.  1  doz.,  of  each  of 
the  above  three  styles  of  pens  by  mail  for  40c. 
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An  Educational  Journal  of 
Real   Merit 

Rejiular  Departments 
PENMANSHIP     ARITHMETIC  CIVICS 

GEOGRAPHY  NATURE-STUDY 

PEDAGOGY     PRIMARY  CONSTRUCTION 

HISTORY  MANY  OTHERS 

Price  $1.50  per  year  Sample  on  request 

PARKER  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Taylorsville,  111. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 
Journal  of 

Commercial     Education? 

(formerly   the   Stenographer  k 
Phonographic  World) 
A   monthly  magazine  covering  all   de- 
partments   of    Commercial    Education, 

Strong   departments   presided   over    by   well- 
known  teachers  for  those  who  teach  any  branch 
ofcommercial  education,  including  business  ad- 
ministration, accounting  and  court  reporting. 
The     Only     Magazine     of     Its     Kind 

Published 

Single  Copies  15c.       Annual  subscription  $1.50 

Send    for    Sample   Copy 

Journal      of      Commercial      Education 
44  N.  4th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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ENGROSSERS  SUPPLIES 

Importers  of 

Pure  Gold,  Silver, 

Aluminum,  Sheepskin, 

Vellum,  Leather  Bindings,  Etc. 

Send   for  price  list. 

THE  HARRIS  STUDIO 

Engrossers  and  Illuminators 

1403  Marquette  Building 

Chicago 


The    American    Penman 

America's   Handwriting  Magazine 

Devoted  to  Penmanship  and 

Commercial    Education 

Contains  Lessons  in 

BUSINESS  WRITING 

ACCOUNTING 

ORNAMENTAL  WRITING 

LETTERING 

ENGROSSING 

ARTICLES  ON  THE  TEACHING  AND 
SUPERVISION   OF   PENMANSHIP. 
Yearly  subscription   price  $1.25.      Special  club 
rates   to  schools   and   teachers.      Sample  copies 
sent  on  request. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 

55  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


ILLUMINATION 

By     P.     \V.     COSTELLO 

Scraiiton,  Pa. 

The  Marriage  Certificate  is  another  item 
that  the  present  day  Engrossing  artist  is 
called  upon  to  make,  and  the  accompany- 
ing cut  is  one  done  in  illuminated  style, 
or  in  other  words,  executed  in  colors  and 
gold.  The  original  in  this  case  was 
wrought  on  a  sheet  of  Reynolds  Bristol 
Board  10  by  14  inches  in  size.  The  outer 
and  inner  edges  or  bands  of  the  border  is 
in  red  with  black  outlines.  The  outer  re- 
lief line  all  around  border  is  in  black. 
The  entire  background  of  the  border  is  in 
burnished   gold   as   well    as  the   following 


initial  letters.  T  in  the  word  "This",  0 
in  "Certify,"  M.  A.  M.  in  Mary  Agnes 
Mahon,  and  H.  M.  in  Holy  Matrimony. 
Vermillion  mixed  with  Chinese  White  was 
used  for  the  following  letters:  ertify  in 
"Certify,"  P.  W.  C.  in  "Patrick  W. 
Costello,"  S  and  P  in  "Scranton,  Pa.,"  oly 
and  atrimony  in  "Holy  Matrimony."  The 
background  of  large  initial  T  in  green 
edged  with  bands  of  red,  outlinetl  in 
black.  Initial  S  in  "September"  also  in 
red.  All  the  rest  of  the  lettering  in  black. 
The  branches  and  leaves  winding  through- 
out the  entire  border  design  were  executed 
in  various  tints  of  green,  the  fruit  clusters 
in  purple,  and  flowers  in  pink  and  white 
with  yellow  or  golden  center,  all  of  which 
is  outlined  in  black. 


d^      ^^J^UiU'/i^d^i^if/iu^i^fr'       ^ 


CORRELATED  HANDWRITING 
CARRIES  OVER 

Elizabeth  D.  Wolf  has  been  teaching 
Correlated  Handwriting  in  Salem  College, 
Salem,  W.  \'a.  The  work  which  her 
pupil>  are  doing  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  other  members  of  the  faculty. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Spaid,  the  well  known  educa- 
tor, who  has  charge  of  the  Education  De- 
partment of  the  Salem  College  wrote  as 
follows  regarding  the  work  which  the  pu- 
pils of  that  Institution  are  doing: 


ELIZ.'\BF.TII    WOLF 

"Dear  Miss  Wolf,  May  I  speak  a  word 
of  appreciation  of  the  improvement  in  the 
handwriting  of  my  students  which  is  so 
noticeable  in  many  of  my  test  papers  and 
term  themes.  I  feel  quite  sure  other  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  have  also  observed  the 
marked  improvement  in  the  legibility  of 
the  handwriting  of  the  students  who  are 
taking   your   course. 

"I  hope  all  teachers  and  instructors  have 
been  as  successful  in  the  advancement  of 
their  students  this  semester  as  you  have, 
but  I  fear  results  are  not  so  evident  as 
the  work  in  penmanship — not  so  easily 
measured,  at  least. 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  jour  work." 

A.  R.  Spaid. 

We  are  proud  to  claim  Miss  Wolf  as  a 
former  Zanerian. 


WORLD'S     FIRST    SHORTH.'\ND    RADIO 
PHOTOGR.'VPH 

\\'ord  has  been  received  from  England  that  the 
first  shorthand  radio-pholograph  message  e\'er  sent 
\vas  received  in  legible  form  at  the  National 
Circgg  .Association  banquet  in  Liverpool.  En- 
gineers of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  .America  have 
announced  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  a  mes- 
sage in  shorthand  had  been  transmitted  by  wire- 
less and  stated  that  it  opened  up  new  possibilities 
for  condensing  long  messages  and  statements,  with 
a   conse()uem    reduction   in   cost. 

The  sender  of  the  message  was  Alexander  S. 
Masstll,  president  of  the  Commercial  Education 
AsstKiation  of  New  \'ork  City  and  Vicinity,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Fortieth  Anniversity  of  the 
"birth"    of    Gregg    Shorthand. 


Miss  Mary  Fenton,  recently  with  the 
Commercial  High  School,  Providence,  R. 
I.,  has  been  engaged  to  teach  in  the  High 
School  at  Patterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  coming 
year. 

Mr.  Percy  Sackett  is  a  new  teacher  of 
commercial  subjects  in  Strayer  College, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  J.  Stanley  Thompson,  recently  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Thomas  Business  School,  Wa- 
terville,  Maine,  is  a  new  commercial  teach- 
er in  the  High  School  at  Gloucester,  Mass. 


E.  E.  Cjaylord  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  and 
R.  G.  Laird  of  Boston,  with  their  wives, 
recently  took  a  motor  trip  through  the 
White  Mountains  and  brought  up,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  trip,  at  Great  Chebeaguc 
Island  in  Casco  Bay,  not  far  from  Port- 
land, where  they  were  guests  at  the  Ham- 
ilton Hotel,  managed  by  Ralph  E.  Rowe, 
Supervisor  of  Penmanship  at  .Portland 
Mr.  Rowe  is  proving  himself  as  good  in 
business  as  he  is  in  penmanship.  If  any 
of  our  readers  find  themselves  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Portland,  they  may  count  on  a 
friendly  welcome  at  the  Hamilton  Hotel, 
if  they  should  give  themselves  the  treat  of 
a  little  sail  down  the  Bav. 


THE    HAUS.^M    SYSTEM 

of  Plain  Penmanship,  Complete, 

is  the  most  thorough  treatise  on  the  Pedaangv 
of  Plain  Penmanship  published.  It  is  cloth 
bound,  6x9  inches;  cojitains  more  than  300 
pages,  r.earlv  +00  illustrations;  inore  than  200 
questions  and  answers  on  PEDAGOGY,  PO- 
SITION, MOVEMENT,  CAPIT.ALS,  S.M.\L1. 
LETTERS,  NUMERALS,  and  a  complete 
course  of  UO  lessons  in  Plain  Penmanship. 
All  lopies  ordered  April  1,  192S  will  be 
beautifully  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
purchaser   and    author. 

Price    $;.;o 

THE    HAUSAM    SYSTEM 

of   Penmanship 

has  been  re-adopted  the  third  time  for  all  the 
schools     of     Kat.sas.        Beautifully     illustrated. 


Emporia,  Kansas 


jffor  \\\i  ProfpfiBtonal 

Meub's  Professional  Shading  Pens 

Many    trstimttaiali,     ri'ciardijig    these    super- 
ior  pcriSj    fiaTf    been    rccrivrJ. 
Trial  'i  Gross 50c         1  Gross $1.75 

Meub's  Professional  Oblique  Pen- 
holders 

Vscd  by  the  courttrv's  fittest  penmen.  Made 
of  beautiful  imported  ^iwds  and  inlaid  wth 
I'aiisian   Ivory.      Price,   $1.50. 

Meub's  Professional  Black  Ink 

Produces  rich  black  shades  and  light  lines. 
Il'ill  not  smudge — Waterproof.  Special  trial 
bottle  iL-ith  tvide  opening  for  use  of  oblique 
penholder,  costs  SOc.  Mailing  charge  10c  extra. 

The  economical  <u:ay  to  purchase  this  fine  ink. 


Pint  Bottle  %">  00  ^V    EXPRESS 

J^""  """,  , I'-Z      CUSTOMER  TO 

Quart  Bottle  $3.75       p^y  CHARGES 


A.  f .  Mmb 

Penmanship  Specialist 

452  North  Him.  Aveme  Pasadesa,  Ca 


rliaticjgngrpgsing 

X^csDlutions,  (Dcinorialsi 


W^/-.  ^rstimonlala.  Ir^ToU" 
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143  East  State  i>lrcct 
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LEARN   ENGROSSING 
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Thirty  Lesson  Plates  and  Pri 
ed  Instructions  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  two  dol- 
lars. Cash  or  P.  O.  Monet- 
Order. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser,        Illuminator       and 

Scranton      Real      Estate      BIdg. 
Scranton,  Pa. 


IT  PAYS  BIG 

Byrne  Typewriter  Shorthand  is 
printed  notes,  just  plain  typewriter 
print.  It  produces  better  stenographers 
than   is  possible   with   a   pencil   system. 

It  is  a  money  maker  for  the  private 
business  school.     Let   us  tell   you   why. 

Write  today  for  particulars. 

BYRNE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Dallas,  Texas 


Gillott's  Pens 

The    Most    Perfect    of    Pens 


No.    601    E.    E.    Magnum    Quill     Pen 

Gillot's   Pens   stand   in   the  front   rank 

as     regards     Temper,     Elasticity     and 

Durability 

JOSEPH  GILLOT  &  SONS 
SOLD  BY  ALL  STATIONERS 

Alfred  Field  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


ALL  NEW  BOOKS 


For  this  school  year,  you  can  select  texts  for 
your  students  from  among  the  following  titles. 
Every  book  is  new  and  distinctive.  Taken  together, 
these  books  constitute  the  largest  line  of  new 
commercial  texts  now  available. 

ROWE'S  NEW  COST  ACCOUNTING 

The  student's  outfit  consists  of  the  new  text,  new  bud- 
get with  business  papers,  new  blank  books,  and  new  out- 
going papers.  Everything  completely  rewritten.  Beautiful 
illustrations.  A  fine  Instructors'  Audit  Book — conveniently 
thumb-indexed — for  the  teacher.  Teach  Rowe's  New  Cost 
Accounting  this  year  and  give  your  pupils  the  latest  and 
best  in  theory  and  practice. 

NEW  DICTATION  COURSE      -      -      -      $1.40  List* 
A   practice   book    for   students.     Combines   training   in 
English  with  high-grade  modern  material. 

FIRST  DICTATION 25c  List* 

Contains  the  1000  Commonest  Words  with  50  letters 
made  up  entirely  of  those  words. 

NEW  INTENSIVE  TYPING      -      -      -      $1.36  List* 
A  book  that  made  an  immediate  hit.    Lessons  are  based 
on  what  pupils  can  actually  do. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  TYPING      ....      88c  List* 
A  brief  course.     The  exercises  are  so  constructed  that 
they  force  repetition  with  attention. 

TYPEWRITING  OFFICE  PRACTICE      -      40c  List* 
A   series   of    iO   Jobs   taken   directly   from   the   typist's 
work  in  an  automobile  office. 

VPPLIED  TYPING  REVISED      -      -      -      $1.40  List* 

Published  September  1.  For  advanced  pupils  only.  A 
book  built  on  the  project-problem  plan.  Teaches  pupils  to 
think.     Many  new  Original  Tabulation  Problems. 


APPLIED  PUNCTUATION 


44c  List* 


APPLIED  ENGLISH  ESSENTIALS  .  .  80c  List* 
These  two  exercise  books  get  right  down  to  bedrock. 
All  technical  talk  has  been  left  out.  With  their  aid  you 
can  teach  your  students  to  speak  and  write  English  exactly 
and  correctly. 

LETTERHEAD  PRACTICE  PAD      .       .      20c  List* 
Contains  96  letterheads.     Good  quality  of  paper. 
•List   prices   are  subject   to  school   discounts  as  given  on  our   price 
list.     A  copy  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

For  full  information  and  examination  copies  of 
these  NEW  BOOKS  \\  ith  a  view  to  adoption  as 
students'  te.xts,  write  to 

The  H.  M.  ROWE  COMPANY 

Harlem  Square 
BALTIMORE      -       -       -       MARYLAND 


WATKINS  &  EIERMAN 

PRINTERS    ...    BINDERS    ...    BLANK  BOOR  MFRS. 
are  now  located  at 

240  North  Fourth  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio 

WITH  AN  INCREASE  OF  50%  IN  FLOOR  SPACE 

The  last  word  in  modern  type  casting  and 
press  equipment  is  now  installed 


One  block  to  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Big  Four;  five  blocks  to  the  Hock- 
ing Vtlley  and  Norfolk  &  Western 
freight  stations,  whose  lines  radiate 
to  all  points  of  the  compass,  mak- 
ing    this    an    ideal    shipping    center. 


A  COMPLETE  PLANT  with  a  COMPLETE  SERVICE 
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Published  monthly  except  July  and  August  at  612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O.,  by  The  Zaner-Bloser  Company.     Entered  as  sec- 
ond-class matter  Sept.,  5,  1923,  at  the  post  office  at  Columbus,  O.,   under  the  Act  of  March   3,   1879.     Subscription   $1.25   a   year. 


ZANERIAN  OBLIQUE  PENHOLDERS 


The  main  idea  of  the  oblique  penholder  is  to  assist  in  makiiiK 
smooth  shades.  When  using  a  straight  holder  it  is  necessary  tn 
turn  the  hand  to  the  left  to  some  extent  in  order  that  smooth 
shades  may  be  made  if  desired.  When  using  the  ohliciuc  holder 
the  hand  can  remain  in  the  usual  and  more  natural  position  since 
the  pen  is  held  by  the  holder  at  the  proper  angle  at  which  smooth 
shades  can  best  be  made.  Of  course,  it  is  all  right  to  use  the 
oblique  holder  in  executing  unshaded  writing,  since  very  smooth 
lines  can  be  secured,  but  it  i*  indispensable  when  executing 
shaded  writing. 

There  are  numerous  oblique  penholders  on  the  market  toda\, 
some  of  which  are  made  by  persons  who,  not  being  penmen 
themselves,  do  not  understand  the  requirements  of  correct  ad- 
justment. It  requires  more  than  a  wood-turner  to  produce  a  good 
oblique  holder.  If  the  adjustment  is  not  correct  in  an  oblique 
holder,  it  is  practically  worthless  as  an  instrument  for  fine  writ- 
ing, no  matter  how  fine  the  holder  may  be  otherwise.  Many 
students  who  enter  the  Zanerian  College  (the  school  of  penman- 
ship conducted  b\  The  Zaner-Bloser  Co.)  bring  with  them  ob- 
lique holders  which  are  miserably  adjusted,  and  with  which  they 
have  been  laboring  at  a  great  disadvantage,  not  knowing  where 
the  trouble  lies.  It  is  no  wonder  that  some  persons  should  become 
discouraged    with   ■^uch    intrument-;. 


In  purchasing  oblique  penholders  it  is  undoubtedly  safest  to  se- 
cure them  from  persons  who  know  how  to  use  them  most  success- 
fully, and  therefore  know  what  the  proper  adjustment  is.  Of 
course,  inferior  holders  can  he  sold  for  less  money  than  perfect 
ones,  since  practically  no  time  is  spent  in  securing  the  proper  ad- 
justment. On  each  of  our  holders  considerable  time  is  spent  on 
the  adjustment  by  one  who  thoroughly  understands  what  is  best 
in  this  particular.  Not  only  this,  but  we  are  confident  that  a 
careful  comparison  of  our  holders  with  others  will  reveal  the  fact 
that  Zanerian  holders  are  also  the  most  perfect  in  workmanship. 
We  originated  and  popularized  the  long  obli(|uc  holder,  and,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  it  is  being  imitated. 

Our  oblique  holders  are  all  adjusted  for  ornamental  penmanship, 
and  intended  to  fit  the  Zanerian  Fine  Writer  on  CJillott's  Princi- 
pality No.  1  pen,  these  two  being  the  same  in  size.  If  a  smaller 
pen  is  to  be  used,  such  as  the  Zanerian  Ideal,  Ciillott's  604,  or  a 
Spencerian  No.  1,  anyone  can  easily  contract  the  pen  slot  by 
pressing  against  it  so  that  it  will  fit  these  pens.  If  one  of  the 
long  holders  should  draw  slightly  crooked,  as  sometimes  happens 
when  wood  is  turned  so  long  and  slender,  it  can  be  easily 
straightened  by  holding  it  over  a  lighted  lamp  until  the  wood 
becomes  heated,  when,  if  care  is  taken,  it  can  be  straightened 
without   danger  of   breaking. 


Z.4NERIAN  FINE  ART  OBLIQUE  PENHOLDER 


\ 


I  IIF,  ZWI  KI.W   FINE  ART  HOLDER  is  a  fancy,  hand-made,  rosewood  oblique  holdtr,  inlaid  with  ivory  and  a  beautiful  yellow  hard  wood, 
t  ;i   11  r\    iilr.i>iiiK  ccmtrast.     It  is  perfectly  adjusted,   ll'A   inches  long,   and  is  the  most  attractive  oblique  penholder  manufactured.     Present 
(id  penman  and  hi    will  hi-  delighted.     Present  it  to  a  poor  penman  and  its  beauty  will  compel  him  to  pick  it  up,  practice  and  improve  his  writing, 
most  inditfercnt  pupil  will  dtlight  in  improving  his  penmanship  when  he   has  this  holder.     Price  $1.25.     Sent  in  an  appropriate  wooden  box  for  15  c 
a      It  makes  a  handsonu-  pre-i-nl  for  Christmas  or  any  other  time.     We  also  furnish  the  Zanerian  Fine  .Art  Holder  but  S  inches  in  length,   although  ot 
'the  same  in  everv   pnrlirul.nr  .1^  the   longer  holder.      Price  of  the   8-inch  holder   is   $1.00,   sent   in   a   wooden   box   for    15   cents  extra. 


ZANERIAN  PLAIN  OBLIQUE  PENHOLDER 


the  Zaueria 
■  Holder  but 
ho\    f nr    1 5 


PLAIN   OBLIQUE  HOLDER  is  a  sensible,  beautiful  and  perfect  holder.     It  is  made  of  rosexvood,  is  II'S  inches 

adjusted.     He  who  uses  the  holder  can  depend  upon  it  as  being  a  perfect  instrument.     It  is  a  delight  to  wri 

1  grvat  encourager  of  good  penmanship.  It  has  been  observed  that  many  persons  who  seemingly  care  nothing  for  g 

,vhen  one  of  these  instruments  comes  into  their  possession.     The  Zanerian  Plain  Oblique  Penholder  is  the  same  in  : 

Holder,  but  not  so  fancy.  Price  75  cents.  Sent  in  a  wooden  box  for  15  cents  extra.  We  can  also  furnish  the  Zai 
n   length,   although  otherwise  the  same  in  every  particular    as    the    longer    holder.      Price    of    the    8-inch    is    65    cents. 


long,  hand- 


ZANERIAN  EXPERT  OBLIQUE  HOLDER 


S59 


Ihis  holder  we  brought  out  sotne  years  ago.     it  is  a  very  popular  holder.      It  is  neither  high  iti  price  nor  cheap  in  qualit\.      Very  careful! 
made  and  adjusted.   7'/i   inches  long.     We  can  furnish  this  holder  in   either   black  or   natural   wod   finish.      One   holder,   20  eetits;    three,    ^ 
inr  do^rn,  $1.25;   two  do/en,  $2.50;   one-fourth  gross.   $3.50;   one-half  gross,  $6.50;  one  gross,  $12.00. 

EXCELSIOR  OBLIQUE  HOLDER 


HIE  EXCELSIOR  OBLIQUE  PENHOLDER  is  unquestionably  the  best  low-priced  oblique  penholder  made.  NLiny  hundreds 
of  gross  have  been  sold.  We  can  furnish  this  holder  in  either  black  or  natural  wood  finish.  Length,  6  inches.  6ne  holder, 
M  cents;   six  holders,  70  cents:  one  dozcti,  $1.30;  one-fourth  gross,   $3.00;    one-half   gross,   $5.50;   one  gross,   $10.00. 


Write  for  complete  catalog  of  penmanship  supplies 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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A  DISTINGUISHED  ASSORTMENT 

There  are  nearly  50  different  styles  of  Spencerian 
pens,  but  most  penmen  choose  one  of  those  in  our 
popular  assortment  of  10  pens. 

Whether  you  are  using  a  Spencerian  now  or 
some  other  make,  we  should  like  to  have  you  try 
some  of  the  points  in  this  assortment,  that  you  may 
not  have  used  before.  They  have  been  carefully 
selected  according  to  the  preference  of  the  majority 
of  expert  penmen  and  teachers  of  penmanship. 

If  you  will  send  us  10c,  we  shall  forward  the 
assortment  together  with  a  complimentary  pen- 
holder. 

B.   E.   10-2S 


Spencerian   Pen   Company 


York    City 


Bookkeeping    and    Accounting 

Revised  Edition,  Just  Off  Press 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Arranged  in  semesters  of  100  lessons  each. 
Each  semester  is  divided  into  20  Sections  (20 
weeks)  of  five  45-minute  periods.  A  definite 
lesson  for  every  day  of  the  year.  Ideal  course 
for  Night  School,  Trade  School  or  Continua- 
tion School  work  where  individual  instruction 
is  necesary. 

FOR  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 

Complete  Actual  Business  Course 

Requiring  Office  Practice  Department. 
Folder  System 

Business  Practice  without  Offices. 
Extension  Course 

Theory    Course    in    Constructive    Accounting. 
Examine  at  once  and  secure  territory  for  Ex- 
tension  Course  privileges. 
Samples  Furnished   Teachers  and 
Schools  on  Request 

BLISS    PUBLISHING    GO. 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


Freemaiis 


^  'Published  hs 

/Ae  Zaner-Bloser  Co. 

Columbus     Ohio 


Freeman's  Scientific  Handwriting 
Scales  provide  definite  aims  and 
standards  for  each  grade  as  follows: 

Scale  3  for  Grade  3 
Scale  4  "  "4 
Scale  5  "  "5 
Scale  6    "        "6 

These  Scales  are  20c  each,  postpaid,  or 
$1.92  per  doz.  less  25^0  f.  o.  b.  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Send  Orders  to 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 

Columbus,  Ohio 
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Zanerian  Script  Alphabets 

^  A    work   on    penmanship^  containing   the   greatest   variety   of   styles   of   writine 

J  ever    presented   in    a   publication,    each    style   comprising   small    letters,    figures   ana 

./  capitals  with  sentences,    page  work,   signatures,   etc.     The  styles   range   from   the 

simplest  and  plainest  to  the  most  elaborate  and  intricate  ever  executed. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  to  present  on  one  page  an  entire  alphabet,  including 
small  letters,  figures  and  capitals,  with  complete  instructions  for  executing  them 
on  the  opposite  page.  Following  a  large  number  of  the  plates  are  numerous 
forms,  such  as  paragraphs,  notes,  and  full  page  letters,  showing  the  application 
of  each  particular  style,  or  the  appropriate  uses  of  it.  In  other  words,  it  first 
presents  a  style  with  painstaking  instructions  how  to  accjuire  it,  and  then  gives 
the  application  of  the  style  in  actual  uses  in  letter  writing,  accounting,  signa- 
ture and   specimen  work. 

Most  of  the  work  in   the   book  is   from   the   hand   and   pen  of  Zaner.     The 

other  masters  who  have  contributed   to  this  valuable  publication   are:  Lyman   P. 

^ y>.n\\tir-~z — — --:— --:Siirmill'*'""lllll""'*'linin>^  Spencer,    H.   W.    Flickinger,    A. P.    Root,    L.    Madarasz.    F.    B.    Courtney,    A.    D. 

-ii^^^^  '^^>''''''  ^-  ^-  '^''"''  ^*  ^-  ^'^""'  ^-  ^-  ^'"='"'  ^'  ^^-  ^^°''''  ""^  °'^"^- 

©TJiK  m  ^   '^"'^•"  "'""^"  ^y  A-  ^-  I'^y'o'-  ^  ^^""'^  ^Ime  before  he  died,  is  presented 

"''^>^^^ll\™;§^  facsimile,   and  is  alone  worth  more  than   the   price  of  the  book,   as  it  is  one  of 

...^MS'Mfi^  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  ever  written. 

-JjllHillllHIllHiUllUHli  "I     1^  ^^---^  For    Skillfullness    in    execution,    originality,    moderness,    variety,     and    con- 

.        /[  p^~- '''^-'"^—-OX  ciseness  of   each   style,    this  work   stands   alone — a   vertible   encvclopedia   of   pen- 

V^^ll      (^         \V--:::==^^A^r^^^ — ~^-L     ^"^\  manship — to  be   turned   to  for  instruction   by  the   learner,   for  inspiration   by  the 

'y^\\-^ \^_J^..       -AA  amateur,    and    for    resourcefulness    by   the   professional. 

t  ^^-^    1^'  V^-^    V   t         Vi         \  V.   /  \~\  IrN  The   book   contains      16   pages,    9   x    12   inches,    and   is   a   gem   of   the   book- 

f^ — J_fiA->IL  \\f\  \(\.   ^  \\  f^\  VVlj^    J //  U  makers'   art.     Many  of  the   leading  critics  pronounce  il  the  greatest  penmanship 

publication   of   modern   days. 

The  printing  was  done  by  a  new  kind  of  ink,  giving  the  writing  the  clos- 
est possible  appearance  of  actual  pen  and  ink  work,  and  some  of  the  plates  were 
engraved  by  a  new  process  as  applied  to  script.  Nothing  has  been  too  good  or 
loo  expensive  for  this  book.  Less  expensive  and  far  less  valuable  books  have 
usually  sold  for  $5.00,   but  the  price  of  this  one  is  only  $2.50  postpaid. 

Business  Educator,  1  Year $1.25 

Zanerian   Script  Alphabets 2.50 

$3.75 
Both  for $3.25 

Write  for  complete  catalog  of  hooks  on  penmanship  and  penmanship  supplies 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY    ....      COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


COURT    REPORTING 

— A     Good    Profession 

There  is  no  crowding  in  this  field.  The  work 
is  interesting,  pays  well,  and  offers  great  opportunity 
for  professional  advancement. 

Our  reporting  department  is  in  charge  of  ex- 
perienced and  expert  teachers.  All  who  have  com- 
pleted this  course  have  secured  reporting  positions. 

Beginning  and  advanced  students  received 
every  Monday — progress  being  individual.  Day 
and  evening  sessions  open  all  year. 

Write    today    for    Sixty- 
four  page  Book  of  Facts 

GREGG    SCHOOL 

225  North  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


^ 


"D.^cauchomp 
PenmonOlluminotor 

145 

SoutH'Broaotuai^ 
I? OS  Angeles 


Oiplomas.vesoluHons.teslimonials.chartevs,  mottoes, 
honor  roll5,au)av65,cor65.ctc.illuminatei)  by  hand. 

specimens  $2.00  up — nothing  under.    No  free  samples.    Special  Teach- 
ers' Course  in  penmanship  and  iiluminaling.    Personal  instruction  only. 
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Three  NeAV  Texts 

Written  Especially  for 

Private  Cominercial  Schools 

Secretarial  Studies,  Intensive  Course 

By  Rupert  P.  SoRelle  and  John  Robert  Gregg 

A  unique  finishing  course  of  60  units  for  advanced  students  in  private  commercial 
schools — each  unit  a  day's  work  in  the  most  essential  factors  of  secretarial  training, 
including  ample  dictation  and  transcription.  A  laboratory  course,  the  richness  and 
variety  of  the  daily  projects  constituting  its  strength.  128  pages  of  text  and  96 
pages  of  laboratory  forms  combined  in  one  loose-leaf  pad,  contained  in  a  durable, 
self-filing  folder.    List  price,  $1.60.    Teacher's  Manual,  2Sc  net. 

New  Rational  Typewriting,  Intensive  Course 

By  Rupert  p.  SoRelle 

Arranged  for  individual  or  group  instruction  and  organized  into  16  convenient  sec- 
tions, each  containing  sufficient  work  for  one  week  of  two  periods  a  day.  Keyboard 
drills  and  speed  tests  have  been  condensed  to  permit  the  private  school  student  to 
secure  the  maximum  amount  of  practical  application  of  his  typing  skill  in  the 
preparation  of  business  letters,  manuscripts,  tabulations,  and  legal  and  other  busi- 
ness documents.  164  plus  viii  pages;  cloth;  list  price  $1.20.  Teacher's  Manual, 
25c  net.  Business  forms  to  accompany  text,  free,  when  ordered  with  text;  without 
text,  10c. 

New  Rational  Typewriting,  Brief  Course 

By  Rupert  p.  SoRelle 

This  course,  briefer  than  the  Intensive  Course,  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  private  commercial  school  where  highly  specialized  methods  and  a  more  ad- 
vanced type  of  student  make  it  possible  to  reduce  to  the  minimum  the  amount  of 
basic  keyboard  training.  The  subject  matter  is  organized  into  80  units,  each  one  of 
which  may  be  completed  in  a  45-minute  period.  The  course  may  be  completed  in 
approximately  one-half  the  time  required  for  the  Intensive  Course.  96  pages; 
cloth;  list  price,  $1.00.    Teacher's  key,  25c  net. 

Although  these  books  were  especially  prepared  for  private  commer- 
cial schools,  they  are  suitable  for  use  in  any  schools  offering  intensive 
courses  to  advanced  students. 

Send  to  our  nearest  office  for  sample  copies. 

The  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO  TORONTO   LONDON 
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Become  a  Penman,  Teacher  or  Supervisor 


Good  positions  are  open  to  those  who 
qualify  in  penmanship.  The  Zanerian 
has  trained  thousands  of  penmen,  engross- 
ers and  teachers.  You  will  find  them  suc- 
cessfully filling  positions  in  the  leading 
private,  public  and  high  schools  in 
America. 

We  specialize  in  all  branches  of  penman- 
ship, lettering  and  engrossing  and  can 
help  you  to  become  a  specialist — and  a 

success. 

Write  for  catalog  and  information. 
Enroll  Now 


Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Timely  Suggestions 

for  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 

Bookkeeping  and  Business  Methods 

The  new  standards  and  new  requirements  for 
bookkeeping  instruction.    A  two-year  course. 

Aritlinietic  for  Business 

The  latest  text  in   the  field   of  commercial 
arithmetic  with  new  features. 

Rapid  Calculation 

Teaches  the  value  of  accuracy  and  the  cost 
of  inaccuracy.    Tablet  or  book  form. 

Vocabulary  Method  o£  Training 
Touch  Typists 

A  book  with  many  unusual  features  divided 
into  five  parts  with  office  practice. 

Practical  La'w 

A  one-semester  course  of  business  association. 

Essentials  of  Commercial  La'w 

A  brief  course  of  legal  principals. 
Ellis  Rational  Speller 

A  book  that  develops  spelling  consciousness. 

Send  for         VT  T  WCS    Pnblishing 
Catalog       MltMaMaM^  co. 

Educational  Publishers 
BATTLE  CREEK  MICHIGAN 


CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 

Lessons  in  Business  Writing,Ornamental  Penmanship,  and 
Copper  Plate  Script.  Personal  or  Mail.  Circulars  FREE. 
Fancy  Signatures  for  vour  scrapbook  if  you  send  10c. 
The  watchword  is:     SATISFACTION. 

OBLIQUE   PENHOLDERS 

The  opportunity  is  now  offered  to  those  who  wish  to 
acquire  that  which  has  been  sought  by  all  penmen,  THE 
MASTERY  OF  CONTROL.  The  many  features  of  inter- 
est in  the  general  make-up  of  The  NATURAL  GRIP, 
The  STRAHM,  and  THE  MASTER  Oblique  Penholders 
are  worth  the  consideration  of  those  who  wish  to  add  to 
their  penmanship  outfit  the  best  that  can  be  obtained  in 
this  line. 

Send  for  FREE  circulars. 


601    Pleasant  Street 

Hammonton,  New  Jersey, 
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THE   NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    PENMANSHIP 
TEACHERS  AND  SUPERVISORS 

By  A.   Ll'cilla   McCalmont,  President 


The  National  Association  of  Penman- 
ship Teachers  and  Supervisors  spells  op- 
portunity for  you,  teacher  or  supervisor 
of  handwriting,  in  big  capital  letters. 
Have  you  thought  of  it  as  your  oppor- 
tunity? Have  you  thought  of  it  in  terms 
of  your  own  position?  Have  you  reflect- 
ed on  it  from  the  angles  of  making  it  a 
power  for  the  advancement  of  the  subject 
of  handwriting  or  of  tailing  advantage  of 
this  power  to  aid  in  securing  better  results 
from  pupils  in  your  school  system? 

Baron  Collier  says  that  "the  worth  of  a 
name  depends  on  the  confidence  it  has 
created".  What  does  the  name  National 
Association  of  Penmanship  Supervisors 
mean  to  you  ?  What  is  the  worth  of  that 
name?  How  much  confidence  has  it  crea- 
ted in  your  own  mind?  What  have  you 
done  and  what  are  you  willing  to  do  to 
strengthen  and  further  the  confidence  it 
has  already  created?  Do  educational 
authorities  realize  that  this  Association 
consists  of  an  enthusiastic  group  of  edu- 
cators vitally  interested  in  the  promotion 
of  modern  handwriting  in  the  Schools  of 
the   United    States? 

How  many  supervisors  and  teachers  of 
handwriting  feel  the  need  of  the  strength 
of  such  an  organization  as  the  N.A.P.T.S. 
back  of  them? 
Membership  Campaign  to  be  Undertaken 

The  membership  must  be  increased.  A 
committee  of  three  has  been  appointed  in 
every  state  in  the  Union  to  secure  the 
greatest  number  of  members  possible  .Are 
you  aware  that  there  are  nearly  two 
thousand  supervisors  of  writing  in  the 
United  States? 

With  an  enthusiastic,  optimistic,  hard- 
working membership  committee  in  each 
state  the  returns  ought  to  show  a  great  in- 
crease in  number  and  as  a  result  a  greatly 
increased  interest  in  the  Association. 

Plainly,  the  first  objective  is  to  secure  a 
thousand  members.  This  can  be  achieved 
when  the  worth  of  the  Association,  its 
accomplishment  and  the  fact  that  it  exists 
for  the  intellectual  profit  of  the  members, 
is  understood. 

Other  Work  Under  Way 

In  the  meantime  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee is  hard  at  work  preparing  a  worth- 


while program  which  will  contribute  to 
the  inspirational  and  intellectual  welfare 
of   all    the   members. 

Preliminary     work     in     outlining     and 
developing   publicity   plans   and   in   work- 
ing out  other   details  is  also   under  way. 
Objectives  of  the  Association 

Article  U  of  the  Constitution  of  this 
organization  states  that  the  purpose  of  the 
N.A.P.T.S.  shall  be  to  advance  good 
handwriting  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
United   States   by: 

1.  The    establishment    and    maintenance 
of   efficient   and   responsible   supervision. 
2.  The   improvement   of    educational    con- 
ditions. 

3.  The  advancing  of  correct  procedure 
for   teaching   handwriting. 

4.  Conducting  discussions  of  the  prob- 
lems of  organization,  administration  and 
supervision. 

To  this  it  may  be  added  that  there  is 
a  necessity  for  urging  Normal  Schools  and 
Teachers'  Colleges  generally  to  offer  such 
thorough,  well-planned  courses  in  the  sub- 
ject that  State  Departments  of  Education 
will   allow  sufficient  credit. 

Dr.  Joseph  Taylor  states  in  his  Super- 
vision of  Handivriting  that  proper  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  writing  in  Junior 
and  Senior  High  Schools  in  order  that  the 
habit  of  writing  well  may  be  firmly  estab- 
lished. Interest  in  good  penmanship  in 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  should  be 
stimulated  among  principles  and  teachers 
of  all  subjects,  so  that  handwriting  will 
receive  proper  recognition  and  proper 
presentation. 

That  handwriting  has  long  been  sub- 
jected to  many  fads  and  fallacies  cannot 
be  denied.  But  as  Mr.  Glen  Hoffhines, 
personel  director  for  The  Harris  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago,  pointed  out 
in  his  address  to  the  Association  in  that 
city  last  April,  cursive  writing,  which 
combines  rapidity,  legibility,  ease  and  end- 
urance, was  developed  in  response  to  the 
needs  of  the  modern  business  world.  As 
a  representative  of  one  of  the  largest 
banking  institutions  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  needs 
of  the  employees  of  that  organization,  he 
placed  the  ability  to  write  well  as  a  pre- 
requisite.      He    pointed    out    that    neither 


typewriters  nor  manuscript  writing  could 
ever  supplant  longhand.  (His  entire  ad- 
dress mav  be  read  in  the  Annual  1928 
Report  of  the   N.A.P.T.S.) 

There  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  above- 
mentioned  fields  in  the  way  of  research 
and  investigation,  the  drawing  of  sane 
conclusions  in  order  that  a  constructive 
plan  for  promotion  of  the  subject,  es- 
pecially in  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 
may  be  placed  before  educational  author- 
ities. 

Loyalty 

This  is  your  Association.  It  takes  in- 
telligent cooperation  if  there  is  to  be  a 
worthwhile  accomplishment.  You  will 
get  out  of  this  Association  exactly  what 
you  put  into  it,  you  will  receive  what 
you  expect  and  it  will  be  what  you  help 
to  make  it.  The  success  of  the  ensuing 
year  depends  not  solely  upon  those  to 
whom  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
N.A.P.T.S.  is  entrusted,  but  upon  a  genu- 
ine interest  and  a  working  together  of 
every  member.  To  quote  Kipling,  "The 
teamwork  of  every  bloomin'  soul"  is  neces- 
sary of  the  highest  attainments  are  to  be 
reached. 

Loyalty  to  yourself,  to  your  school  sys- 
tem, to  your  position  in  that  school  sys- 
tem as  director  of  handwriting  makes  it 
imperative  that  you  be  in  touch  with  the 
best  in  modern  handwriting  instruction. 
There  is  no  better  wav  than  by  means  of 
the  N.A.P.T.S. 

Numerous  expressions  of  keen  interest 
in  and  an  unfeigned  loyalty  to  the  high- 
est good  of  the  Association  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  President.  These  have  been 
most  heartening. 

The  outlook  for  the  coming  year  may 
be  spoken  of  in  superlatives.  There  is 
no  reason  that  the  N.A.P.T.S.  should  not 
build  for  a  greater  Association,  on  tiie 
firm  foundation  which  has  been  developed 
in  the  past  fourteen  years. 

Superintendent  Ernest  C.  Hartwell,  and 
Miss  Clara  Emens,  Director  of  Handwrit- 
ing in  the  Buffalo  Public  Schools,  together 
with  Dr.  Harry  C.  Rockwell,  President  of 
Buffalo  Teachers'  College  and  Miss  Luella 
Chapman,  Director  of  the  subject  in  that 
institution,  have  pledged  their  earnest  sup- 
port to  make  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Meeting 
the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the 
Association. 

Will  you  not  pledge  your  active  assis- 
tance in  the  building  of  a  greater  Nation- 
al Association  of  Penmanship  Teachers 
and   Supervisors? 
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The  Business  Educator  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  proprietors 
and  managers,  commercial  teachers  and  students, 
and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy  must  reach  our 
office  by  the  10th  of  the  month  for  the  issue  of 
the  following  month. 
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LESSONS  IN  BUSINESS  WRITING 

By  Flossie  G.  Cain,  Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Rocky  River,  Ohio. 
Send  15  cents  in  postage  with  specimens  of  your  best  work  for  criticism. 


1.  Exercise  1  consists  of  direct  ovals  ^  space  in  height,  \\h 

2.  Make  small  o  similiar  to  capital  O,  but  make  it  only  J4 

3.  This  time  join  them  together  in  groups  of  five,  as  follow 
swing — pause,  o — swing.  Lift  the  pen,  shift  the  paper,  and  pro 
of   five  each   will   fill    a   line.     Keep   each   letter   nice   and   "fat." 

4-5-6.  Try  to  make  these  exercises  uniform  in  height,  spac 
letters.  The  beginning  stroke  of  the  first  letter  of  the  second  wo 
letter  of  the  first  word,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  in  the  ill 
of  the  body,  and  don't  forget  to  shift  the  paper  from  side  to  sid 
down  the  page. 

7.  This  oval  and  i  exercise  should  be  practiced  to  train  the 
such  as  is  required  in  making  an  a.  Count  1-2-3-4  for  the  ova 
ercise  without  lifting  the  pen.     Work  for  uniformity  of  slant  an 

S.  Begin  the  a  as  though  you  were  going  to  make  an  oval, 
top.  When  you  feel  reasonably  sure  of  the  single  letters,  join  t 
groups  of  five  letters  each,  should  fill  a  line. 

9.     This  exercise  is  a  review  of  letters  previously  studied,  c 


ich  should  be  practiced  in  preparation  for  making  small  o. 
space  high  instead  of   J^  space. 


o — swing— 
ceed  as  before. 


■pause,    o — swing — pause,    o — swing — pause,    o — 
The  letters  should  be  spaced  so  that  three  groups 


ing,  and  slant.  Watch  spaces  between  words  as  well  as  between 
rd  should  begin  directly  under  the  finishing  stroke  of  the  last 
ustration.  Pull  downward  strokes  straight  toward  the  center 
e  as  you  write  across  the  page,  and  to  move  it  up  as  you  write 

muscles  to  make  the  change  from  an  oval  to  a  straight  line, 
1,  and  1-2-3-4-5  for  the  i  part  of  the  exercise.  Make  each  ex- 
d  a  straight  downward  stroke  in  the  i  part. 

but  change  to  an  ;  at  the  baseline.  Be  sure  to  close  it  at  the 
hem   together   in   groups   of   five.     Watch   the   spacing.     Three 

ombined  to  make  words.     Watch  spacing,  slant,  and  height. 


a-^    0--     o-^    o-"    o-^     cy    a-^    o-^     o^    a-^    c>-^    o^    a-"    o-^  o^  o~^  a-' 


ay 


10.  The  small  ^  is  a  combination  of  a  and  an  uncrossed  /.   Practice  the  two  letters  a  few  minutes,  alternating  from  a  to  /. 

11.  Now  combine  exercise  10  to  make  d.     The  a  part  should  be  ^  space  high,  and  the  i  part  J4  space. 

12.  This  is  a  review  of  d  in  combination  with  letters  previously  studied.     You  should  be  able  to  write  the  word  about  15 
times  per  minute.     Watch  spacing,  height,  and  slant. 


10  ^^     -^      i::zy    -^-^      ^^^ 

11  c:^    c^  c^    c:ty    c^    c^  , 

12 


ay    .^-^       a^    .,^-^      c:z^     .^^  ^=2^ 


C^C-C.^t^>^^^^:^^c>-7^7^ 


1314 


^     -/D     ^     ^ 


7^  ^ 


13.  The  curve,  of  which  this  exercise  consists,  is  part  of  a  direct  oval,  and  is  the  beginning  stroke  of  P,  B,  R,  L  ,G,  S.  e, 
I,  b,  h,  k,  f,  p,  T,  s,  i,  j,  u,  and  <w.  Practice  it  until  you  have  mastered  it.  After  you  have  made  a  few,  test  them  by  completing 
the  oval,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.. 

14.  Keep  the  beginning  stroke  well  curved  and  close  to  (but  don't  let  it  trace)  the  stem.  Make  the  finishing  oval  a  little 
taller  than  the  beginning  stroke,  and  be  sure  to  retrace,  instead  of  looping  the  stem.  If  you  have  trouble  in  avoiding  a  loop, 
pause  at  the  base  line,  before  starting  to  retrace.     Make  them  two  spaces  high. 

15.  This  time  make  them  54  space  high,  and  be  sure  to  keep  the  same  proportions  that  you  did  when  you  made  them  2 
spaces  high. 

16.  This  exercise  is  review  of  letters,  previously  studied,  in   a   new   combination.     Watch   form   and   movement. 

17.  Begin  as  in  /;  keep  the  downward  stroke  straight,  and  let  it  extend  Yi  space  below  the  line.  Make  four  or  five  up- 
ward strokes  on  the  push-pull,  and  finish  with  a  full  loop  that  crosses  on  the  line.  Make  the  entire  exercise  without  lifting 
your  pen. 

18.  This  exercise  is  made  like  17,  without  the  push-pull.      Be  sure  to  keep  the  back  of  the  ;  straight. 

19.  This  time  join  them,  making  three  groups,  of  live  each,  across  the  page.  You  will  need  to  be  careful  in  making  the 
double  curve  (the  first  part  of  which  forms  the  finishing  stroke  of  the  one  ;,  and  the  last  part  of  which  forms  the  beginning 
stroke  of  the  other  j)  to  see  that  the  turning  point,  or  place  where  the  double  curve  changes  from  an  over  curve  to  an  under 
curve,  falls  on  the  base  line.    Keep  the  dot  in  line  with  the  slant  of  the  letter  and  Yz  space  above  the  base  line. 

20.  The  g  begins  like  a,  and  finishes  like  ;.  Practice  it  with  the  push-pull,  as  you  did  the  ;,  to  be  sure  that  you  are  keep- 
ing the  downward  stroke  straight. 

21.  This  exercise  is  the  same  as  20,  without  the  push-pull. 

22.  Join  into  groups  of  five  each,  and  be  sure  that  the  crossing  comes  on  the  line. 

23.  The  g  is  similiar  to  o,  but  has  a  reverse  loop.  Use  the  push-pull  with  it  for  a  while,  to  be  sure  that  you  are  keeping 
the   downward   stroke   straight. 

24-.  Proceed  as  in  23,  but  omit  the  push-pull.  The  loop  should  close  at  the  base  line,  just  as  the  loop  in  the  g  crsoses  on  the 
base  line.     Be  sure  that  the  lines,  where  the  loop  joins  the  stem,   just  touch,  but  do  not  cross  . 

25.     Alternate  the  g  and  g.     Make  the  loops  on  both  letters  the  same  size  and  slant. 

26-27.  These  exercises  are  review  of  letters  previously  studied  ,  in  new  combinations.  Be  careful  of  the  form  of  each 
letter,  and  try  to  make  them  uniform  in  height,  spacing,  and  slant. 


19 
20-21 


:  /-.  /^./^.  r'.  -r.  r:  r  .yr-. 
r'/-rr/'/^/'/'  rrrrrrrr 


22 
23-24 


rrtrtf-^rt^r  rr  t  r  r  r 


27  (^^,,'t''-C---'tP--'7'l,..---£^C^^ 


28.  B  begins  precisely  the  same  as  P.  The  back  is  composed  of  two  incomplete  ovals  which  overlap,  forming  a  small  loop 
that  points  upward.  The  finishing  stroke  turns  abruptly,  forming  a  sharp  angle  with  the  oval,  and  making  a  boat-shaped  figure. 
We  shall  refer  to  it  in  the  future  as  "the  boat",  Note  that  the  lower  oval  of  the  B  is  a  little  larger  than  the  top  one,  and  that 
neither  the  loop  nor  "the  boat"  touch  the  stem.  Make  them  2  spaces  high  until  you  are  sure  you  have  a  clear  mental  picture. 

29.  Now  make  them  J^J  space  in  height,  keeping  the  same  proportions  that  you  did  when  you  made  them  2  spaces  high.  Be 
careful  not  to  make  them  too  wide. 

30.  See  how  uniform  in  size  and  height  you  can  make  the  capital  letters.  Check  up  on  yourself  to  make  sure  you  are 
using  good   arm   movement. 


10 


*!^^^uJ^'/t^^^i(i^iu^i^h^      ^ 


31.     The  R  begins  like  B  ami  /'.      The  loop  points  upward,    as   in   the  B,   but   this  time   it   touches   the   stem.      The   finishing 
stroke  extends  below  the  line,  and  i>  made  with  a  downward  outward  swing  of  the  hand,  as  in  A. 

32-33-34-35.     These  exercises  are  review  of  material   previously  studied.     Do  your  best,  and  see  how  much  improvement  you 
have  made. 


^^C^.-€^t~-i::i^^:^-'A,^C< 


The   above   lines  were   written  by   O.   G.   Martz,    Surir.,    of    writing    in    the    Norwood,    Ohio,    Public 
Schools. 


The  above  specimen  of  business  writing  appears  in  the  Pennsylvania  Business  College  catalog,  Lancast- 
er, Pa.  A.  C.  Spangler,  the  principle  was  recently  awarded  a  Zaner  Method  Professional  Penmanship 
Certificate. 


^    M^^ia//i^u^£(/iu^ia^     ^ 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  COPIES  FROM  A  TO  Z 


By   S.   M.   Hi.UE,  Portland,  Oregon. 


(Continued   from   September) 


'  ..^^^J$-.cZ'-?-Z-'<_-*-«>Z2S--i-«>:Z-2<^  _-^-^^ 


---l.'U--ir-^^:^-C^-e^y:^''i''!-.i^'ZS^'-C-C.'C-'^-^^^. 
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^     ^^Jr^u4//i^U/^^/iu:a/^       ^ 


Supplementary  Copies,  by  S.  M.  Blue,  Continued 


f^^^gi^/n^U'^f^iu^i^      ^ 


13 


tu^'^Mt'sr^' 


Certificate  Pupils  from  Temple  Ave.  School,  College  Park,  Georgia.     Miss  \'elma  Bowles,  Teacher. 


By  R.  E.  McF.lwain,  Huntingdon,  Penna. 


Written  by  a  4th  grade  pupil  in  The  Catholic  Institute,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


.--<^^'t'''r2,-'C?(!le^ 
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^     ,^^3Bu^i/n^d4^^,e/iu^i/^      ^ 


ORNAMENTAL      GEMS 

Bv  A.  D.  Taylor 


/^/  /  /■  </  /  / 


^\\v\\\\i^\ 


0\\ 


\a 


yS.  // 


Easy,  bold  business  writing  by  C.  Spencer  Chambers,  Supervisor  of  Writing,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


f^J^uJi'/i^M'i^f/iUV^fr'       ^ 
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LESSONS  IN  TEXT  LETTERING 

By  E.  A.  LuPFER,  Zanerian   College  of   Penmanship,   Columbus,   Ohii 


IT    PAYS    TO    LEARN 
PRACTICAL  LETTERING 


The  letters  have  been  chopped  up  and  marked  to  show  as  much  as  possible.  If  you  will  study  the  illustrations  carefully,  it 
will  help  you  to  improve  your  lettering.     You  will  see  that  the   same  strokes  appear  in  many  letters. 

"a".  Make  the  first  stroke  of  "a"  so  that  the  beginning  point  is  directly  over  the  bottom  point.  Study  the  inside  space  of 
"a".     You  will  see  that  it  is  well  balanced.     Consider  the  background  as  well   as  the  face  of  the  letters. 

"b".  The  "b"  is  an  "o"  and  "e"  combined.  Notice  the  length  of  the  top  and  bottom  strokes,  and  the  dotted  lines.  Be 
sure  to  get  plenty  of  hair  line. 

"c".  An  important  part  of  "c",  or  any  letter  is  to  have  balance.  It  should  stand  on  the  base  line  so  that  it  will  not  tip 
forward.     That  means  that  the  point  on  the  base  line  must  be   in  the  center  of  the  letter.     Get  a  hair  line  at  the  top. 

"d".  The  "d"  is  the  same  as  the  "o",  with  the  top  extended  over  even  with  the  bottom  part.  Notice  the  dotted  line. 
Again  let  the  point  on  the  base  line  come  in  the  center  of  the  letter   for   balance. 

"e".  The  "e"  is  much  like  "c",  but  to  get  legibility  we  must  be  sure  to  make  distinction  between  the  final  strokes  of  the 
"c"  and  "e".  The  "c"  turns  up  with  a  graceful  curve,  and  the  "e"  stroke  is  straight  and  longer.  Watch  the  balance  of  the 
"e".     If  it  appears  to  slant  forward,  it  would  indicate  that  the  bottom  is  not  pulled  out  far  enough  or  the  top  is  too  long. 

"f".  The  bottom  stroke  of  "f"  should  be  diamond  shaped  and  no  longer  than  the  turn  on  the  bottom  of  the  "a",  "1",  "m", 
"n",  etc.     The  top  should  be  snapped  off  freely,  getting  plenty   of  hair  line. 

"g".     The  "g"  is  like  "o",  except  in  the  finish.     The   bottom  part  contains  two  circles. 

''h".  The  first  part  of  "h"  is  like  "I".  Notice  how  similar  the  "h",  is  to  "n".  Keep  the  bottom  part  at  the  arrow  wide. 
Never  close  it  at  the  bottom  or  it  will  look  like  "b".     There  is   very  little  difference  between  "h"  and  "b". 

"i".  Study  the  dotted  line.  The  second  "i"  shows  proportion.  You  will  see  that  it  is  divided  into  five  spaces.  This  is 
given  with  the  idea  of  helping  you  to  get  proportion.  Frequently  beginners  make  the  tops  and  bottoms  entirely  too  long.  Dot 
the  "i"  as  soon  as  you  have  made  the  body.  Place  the  dot  directly  about  the  center  of  the  letter.  Study  the  space  between  the 
dot  and  the  "i"  and  the  following  ''i". 

"j".     The  "j"  is  the  same  as  the  "i"  with  the  exception  of  the  "g"  finish.     Get  a  nice  graceful  circle  at  the  bottom. 

'"k".  The  first  part  is  exactly  like  "I".  The  top  part  of  the  second  part  is  similar,  but  not  quite  the  same,  as  the  second 
part  of  "h".     The  part  which  will  give  you  most  trouble  is  the   compound  curve.     Study   the   illustrali"ns. 

"ra  and  n".  Watch  the  spaces  in  these  letters.  They  should  be  uniform  and  the  same  as  in  other  letters.  In  fact  the  spaces 
between  letters  should  be  the  same  as  in  letters.     Keep  the  bottom  of  the  "m  and  n"  open  for  legibility. 

"o".  You  will  find  it  interesting  to  turn  the  "o"  up-side-down  to  see  that  you  have  it  well  balanced.  Study  the  dotted 
lines  and   he  sure  to  get  hair  lines  at  the   arrows. 

"p".  In  making  the  second  part  of  "p",  do  not  come  clear  to  the  base  line  but  allow  space  for  the  circular  stroke  under  it, 
resting  on  the  base  line. 

"q".     The  "q"  contains  an  "o".     Finishing  stroke  is  same  shape  as  finish  of  "i". 

"r".  The  "r"  begins  like  "m",  and  finishes  like  "c".  There  is  little  difference  between  the  "c"  and  "r",  with  the  exception 
of  the  beginning  strokes.     The  bottom  stroke  of  "r"  h  not  quite   as  long  as  the  bottom  stroke  of  "c". 

(Continued   on   page    18) 
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^     .MJ^uJ/u^U^^i/iu^i/fr-      ^ 


TRIBUTES  TO  AN  ENGROSSING 
ARTIST 

In  our  September  number  appeared  a 
very  beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Johnston,  the  master  en- 
grosser who  recently  died  and  nvho  for 
many  years  i^as  connected  zclth  the  Ames 
and  Rollison  Studio,  New  York.  It  was 
written  by  the  well-known  engrosser,  Mr. 
If.  .1.  Baird  of  the  Dennis  £?  liaird  En- 
yrossinij   Studio,   Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

The  following  tribute  is  by  Mr.  Charles 
Rollinson,  Mr.  Johnston's  employer  and 
co-worker,  and  resolutions  passed  by  the 
associates   of   Mr.   Johnston. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  all  persons  in- 
terested in  engrossing  cannot  have  the  op- 
portunity of  close  study  of  the  work  and 
character  of  this  unassuming  but  highly 
skilled  man.  In  his  life  and  work  there 
is  inspirational  material  of  the  very  high- 
est value,  not  only  for  begniners  but  for 
others  who  are  well  advanced  in  it.  His 
life  teaches  one  great  lesson:  for  those 
who  prepare  to  do  the  high  grade  of 
work  that  is  in  demand,  and  manifest 
the  right  disposition  toward  their  fellows, 
succes  is  assured. 

When  engrossing  artists  like  Mr.  Rol- 
linson and  Mr.  Baird  pay  such  high  tri- 
bute to  the  worth  and  work  of  one  who 
has  fallen  from  the  ranks,  surely  there 
was  a  man  of  unusual  ability  and  char- 
acter. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Johnston 

Possibly  no  one  knew  Mr.  Johnston 
longer  or  better  than  I.  All  through  the 
early  days  of  business  we  worked  side  by 
side.  He  was  my  warm  friend  and  Champ- 
ion. He  seemed  to  like  the  %vork  I  pro- 
duced and  was  always  most  encouraging. 
We  witnessed  the  innovations  in  the  busi- 
ness, the  changing  from  the  old  time  meth- 
ods to  new  and  more  interesting  work,  un- 
til we  arrived  at  a  point  that  could  be 
called  art.  Mr.  Johnston  was  a  real  plod- 
der and  there  was  no  work  to  arduos  for 
him  to  undertake.  He  was  a  dependable 
man,  always  at  hand  and  ready  for  any 
work  large  or  small.  His  work  will  be  dis- 
covered in  the  many  magnificent  com- 
missions that  have  come  to  our  house. 

Mr.  Ames  was  attracted  to  the  work  of 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Johnston,  who  was  at 
that  time  in  Candor,  N.  Y.  After  cor- 
respondence with  him  an  arrangement  was 
made  whereby  he  entered  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Ames.     We  were  especially  busy  and 


the  burden  of  keeping  up  the  work  was 
greatly  lightened  through  the  acquisition 
of  Mr.  Johnston  who  was  a  most  capable 
workman.  He  continued  with  Mr  .Ames 
after  the  separation  of  the  writer  from  Mr. 
Ames'  office.  A  few  years  later  at  the 
solicitation  of  Mr.  Ames  I  joined  forces 
with  him  under  the  firm  name  of  Ames  & 
Rollinson.  Mr.  Johnston  was  then  the  fore- 
man of  our  studio  and  continued  as  first 
man  in  ability  until  his  death.  He  was 
always  a  quiet,  modest  and  unassuming 
man.  His  work  was  recognized  in  the 
pioneer  days  as  well  as  in  the  latter  days 
as  most  remarkable  and  beautiful.  His 
memory  will  be  honored  by  all  who  came 
in   contact   with   him. 

The  following  resolutions  tell  more  fully 
of  our  love   and   appreciation  of  him. 

Charles  Rollinson. 

By  Mr.  Johnston's  Associates 
"To  live  in  the  hearts  of  those 
we  leave  behind  is  not  to  die" 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  words  more 
fitting  than  expressed  in  the  preceding 
lines  to  represent  the  feelings  in  the  hearts 
of  the  associates  of 

Mr.   Charles  F.  Johnston 

in    the    office    of 
AMES  k  ROLLINSON 

Here  he  was  treasured  as  a  Ma.ster, 
one  to  whom  we  all  referred  in  places 
where  his  expert  judgement  was  desired. 
He  was  always  a  teacher  and  a  man  who 
fulfilled  in  every  way  the  expectations  of 
his  associates.  Whether  the  demand  was 
for  simple  representation  or  the  most  ex- 
acting and  elaborate  production,  each  re- 
ceived the  same  careful  attention  and  the 
result  was  always  beautiful.  We  have 
marveled  at  the  beauty  in  form  and  color 
of  his  work.  He  was  unique  in  his  line 
and  absolutely  unexcelled.  His  work  will 
stand   for  all  time   as  a  memorial  of   him. 

And  now  he  has  passed  on,  after  Forty 
years  of  active  service.  It  was  hard 
enough  to  spare  him  from  our  household 
during  his  first  illness  when  for  months 
he  labored  at  home  under  pain  of  body 
and  mind  to  help  us  keep  up  the  work  of 
the  office.  But  now  he  has  gone  from  us 
forever  and  never  more  will  we  see  his 
genial  face  or  hear  his  merry  laugh.  A 
faithful,  loyal  and  earnest  fellow  work- 
man has  gone  to  the  reward  that  he  so 
richly   merits. 

With  most  of  us  he  was  familiarly  styl- 
ed "Charlie."     He  enjoyed  the  compani(m- 


ship  of  the  "boys"  at  the  office  and  al- 
ways regretted  it -when  compelled  to  be 
absent.  Fortunately  he  was  rarely  set 
aside  by  illness  and  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  find  a  more  punctual  and  ear- 
nest  workman. 

We  revere  his  memory.  Each  day  will 
find  us  thinking  of  him  and  mourning  his 
loss.  We  feel  that  if  there  is  "a  mansion 
above  prepared  for  those  that  love  God 
and  do  His  bidding"  our  dear  Charlie 
will  fully  merit  the  one  in  reserve  for  him. 

May  the  dear  wife  and  children  whom 
he  has  left  behind  find  comfort  and  con- 
solation in  the  thought  that  he  possessed 
those  qualities  that  make  for  the  perfect 
man,  and  may  they  with  us  look  forward 
to  a  blessed  reunion  in  that  Home  above. 


THE  PASSING  OF 

DR.  WILLIAM   H.  HAND 

We  were  indeed  sorry  to  learn  that  Dr. 
William  H.  Hand,  for  ten  years,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Columbia,  S.  Car., 
and  a  prominent  figure  in  educational 
circles  in  S.  Car.,  died  at  his  home  on 
August   8th. 

Dr.  Hand  has  always  been  a  great  be- 
liever in  the  cause  of  better  handwriting, 
and  the  handwriting  in  the  Columbia 
Schools,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Hand  and  the  supervisor,  Mr.  H.  M.  Hill, 
improved  to  such  an  extent  that  a  special 
edition  of  Handwriting  Helps  and  Hints 
was  dedicated  to  the  handwriting  in  the 
Columbia   Schools  last  year. 

Dr.  Hand  will  be  succeeded  by  Mr. 
A.  C.  Flora,  Principal  of  the  Columbia 
High  School,  who  is  also  an  enthusiastic 
believer  in   good  handwriting. 


NEWS  NOTES 

Miss  Dorothy  E.  Smith  of  Galesville, 
Wis.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
High   School   at  West   Haven,   Conn. 

Miss  Ruth  Ferguson  is  a  new  teacher 
of  typewriting  in  Davenport  McLachlan 
Institute,   Grand   Rapids,   Mich. 

Miss  Beulah  Meier  has  recently  been 
elected  Head  of  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  the  New  Mexico  Normal  Uni- 
versity, East  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

Miss  Ruth  W.  Kendrick,  for  several 
years  with  the  High  School  at  Bellville, 
N.  J.,  is  a  new  teacher  of  typewriting  in 
the  Commercial  High  School,  Providence, 
R.  I. 


(Continued   from  page   15) 


"s".  Many  people  have  trouble  in  making  "s",  because  the 
lines  straight.  You  \vill  see  that  it  makes  a  fair  letter,  even  wi 
you  get  a  graceful  letter.     A  dotted  line  drawn  through  center 

"t".  The  "t"  is  shorter  than  the  "I  and  f".  Do  not  make  th 
hand   around  to  the  right  to  get  a  thinner  line. 

"u".     The   "u"   has   been   presented   in   connection   with   the 
and  the  "n"  open   at  the   bottom,   for   legibility. 

"v".     The  "v"  is  a  combination  of  "n  and  o".     Leave  it  ope 

"w".     Watch  your  spacing  in   "w".     Give  it  plenty  of  wid 

"x".     Study  the  compound  curve  stroke.     See  that  it  slants 
strokes  are  not  as  long  as  the  straight  center  part.     See  that  the 

"y".  The  "y"  is  the  same  as  the  "v"  with  a  compound  cur 
cured  in  the  compound  curve. 

"z".  Be  sure  that  the  "z"  doesn't  slant  forward  .  In  makin 
closer  to  the  body.     This  will  give  you  a  heavy  down  stroke. ' 

If  you  will  enclose  lOc  postage  with  specimens  of  your  work, 


y  get  too  much  twist  in  the  center  stroke.     Try  making  all  three 
th   the   straight,    rigid   strokes.      By   curving   the    stroke    slightly 
of  letter  should  touch  the  point  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
e  crossing  of   the  "t  and   f"  too  heavy.     It  is  well   to  twist  the 

"n"  to  show  how  important  it  is  to  get  the  "u"  open  at  the  top 

n  at  the  top  and  watch  vour  line  at  the  bottom. 

th. 

in    the    right    direction    and   see   that   the   beginning   and   ending 

letter  stands  up.  Draw  lines  as  suggested  to  test  your  letter, 
ve  below  the  base  line.     Notice  the  nice  oval  which  can  be  se- 

g  the  center  stroke,  turn  the  hand  to  the  right,  pulling  the  elbow 

we  shall   be  glad  to  give  you  criticisms. 


^     f^^^u^n^i4^<^/iu:a/i^ 


fj[t6< 


z/zii/z/zz"/  A'J'J  . 


t  ©HNIEIiT^^MKS 


I 


^ 


,:^y  /m.j//^ /:jr/^/^f//^/'.  ///f/f^.i/y //  yy//f/  j/////.  //f    /f'.jf 

///rf//>fr////iy//   ///   //V/-    /f/-y^f/j  ^y  ////■/<"   '■y  'f  /'fzf/f- 
yt/  y/z/ //'>//  f/fry  //y    //f  y^frj  yfy///'.  yi///y/fr//r/  f //fr,J.J/f ///f /'y. 
/ rf///Y///'J/y////  /// /uyy/zzO^:  yy/y///y/  ////  yy/yy^/z/z    </  //y'j  ry // /'yrA/-' 


wyjyyy/y/  . 
yfy/yyy/jyyfy 


y/f/  yyOyyyyf.J/yy/yy  yzyVyzyr/yy^y.  yyyyy/yy/ 
y/yyy?/   y^j  //yy/yy/ yy'yyjy/-//yyy/ >yy/ 


oV'/y  fyy/y/Y^y/yy  /y 
y/y^.J.j  yy  yyY/y . 


yyyy. 
■yy/-j . 


y/yy 


y/y. 


y 


■/yyyyy/yy  Vy  y  /y//y  y/  /yy/  /A' 


yyyfyyyyy 


Yy^/y 


yy'T/ 


y 


y^yyy^j- 
/■yyj- 


3'tavm5 been abtntttcb to thc^aranfi  having  ka£) tKc experience 
of  a  jjraeKcing  laxuuccVtc  vuae  ably  fittcb  to  nieet  the  many  per- 
plexing queetione  that  cantcupinbustncsa  3lcncehis  aSuice 
was  eagerly  soughtanb  fullv  pvi3c&  m.  ciiiy  matter  of  importance. 

<yfy  yyyy.j  yy  yyyyy/yy ry  y'yyyAy'j/y  yy .  yy  *  y'A/  yyyy  yyj  /yyy  yy/ yy'j  y-y  /yyyyy/y  / 
/yyy/yyy/y,j /yyyyyy  yyyy yy  yyyy  y/jf  y'yy  //yy  yyy^/yy.  .y/yy /yy.j/yyy yjyyy  yy/ 
//yy  y^y/yy  yy yyy/ //yy-  /yyj/  /y/yyy yy  .  Ay /yyyyyy.j/yyy/ yyyy  y  yyy  yyy/y/y  /Ayy/ 
fjyyyyy/yy'jyyyy    y'yyryyy/y'yy    /y  yy// .  ^  ,  . 

,f  /yyy/  yyyyy  //yy/  /yy-j/yyyjy  y/yy    />   y/y    ///y/y.  yy'f  yyyyyyyy/  /yy'^ /y-^JJ.  y/^' 

,j/yry// yy/yJJ //yyyy,  /yy/ yyy  /y/yyy//y//   /y///y/  yyyf/'yyyh  y/yy'y  yyyyj yy/ Ay yyyy 
yyy// yy/yyj///y  .jyyyy/  yyyyy//yyyyyyyyj/yy//    y/  ///y   y/yya/yyyyy/yyyyy/yyy//yyy. 

an^  to  them  we  offer  OurSitlCCrC^^Wipatll^  trustino  that  the 
(6o5  of  all  conafortwiU  sustain  them  mthis  their  uoreafffietioit. 


^H'.-racc  ^.  ^ll-alki         \--kn.  C.  li^inxvin 
Itov    l.^'ckii-ci-ts^c        lot--'--  ^   "'^-^vv 


\4^-.luttkcvc< 
Vtx,.^ck.vc.t,cr 


At  the  time  of  Mr.  Ames'  death,  his  associates  prepared  a  beautiful  set  of  resolutions 
which  is  reproduced  above.  While  we  are  not  absolutely  positive,  we  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  above  work  was  done  by  Charles  F.  Johnston,  who  recently  died.  Read 
the  tributes  on  the  preceding  page. 


^^^^u^ieU^^/iu^i/^       ^ 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  HANDWRITING 

By  Frank  II.  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Writing 
Spokane,  Washington 


THE    PREPARATION    OF    THE 
TEACHER  OF  HANDWRITING 

The  handwriting  teacher  who  cannot 
write  fairly  well  with  muscular  move- 
ment should  not  attempt  to  teach  boys 
and  girls  to  write.  You  will  notice  that 
I  have  used  the  words  "attempt  to  teach." 
I  deliberately  did  so.  As  a  rule,  the 
teacher  who  cannot  actually  do  what  she 
tries  to  teach  in  writing  merely  "attempts." 

I  have  often  said  that  I  would  not 
supervise  writing  in  any  city,  if  I  were 
not  allowed  to  require  teachers  to  adequa- 
tely prepare  to  teach  writing.  Possibly 
I  would  modify  that  statement  just  a  lit- 
tle bit  in  the  year  of  Lord,  1928.  I  have 
two  more  years  of  teaching  before  I  can 
retire  and  live  happily  to  the  end  of  mv 
days  on  a  pension  of  $40.00  per  month. 
The  prospect  of  getting  that  $40.00  holds 
me  in  check.  For  two  more  years  I  am 
willing  to  put  up  with  any  old  thing. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Spokane 
schools  did  not  require  practically  any- 
thing of  teachers  of  penmanship  in  the 
grades.  If  the  teacher  could  write  a  good 
hand,  well  and  good.  If  she  couldn't,  no 
person  either  helped  her  or  worried  her. 
That  was  before  this  humble  writer  came 
upon  the  scene  of  action. 

Very  soon  after  I  became  writing  sup- 
ervisor for  the  public  schools  of  this  city 
I  came  to  the  sad  conclusion  that  my 
efforts  to  improve  the  writing  of  the  child- 
ren would  be  largely  wasted,  if  writing 
had  to  be  taught  by  the  unprepared  grade 
school  teacher.  It  did  not  take  a  seer  or 
a  man  with  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  to  .see 
that.  It  was  self  evident.  I  knew  that 
something  had  to  be  done.  I  knew,  too, 
that  even  though  the  superintendent  of 
schools  would  allow  me  to  make  rather 
strict  requirements  relating  to  the  pre- 
paration of  penmanship  teachers,  I  would 
still  be  in  hot  water,  so  to  speak.  I  did 
not  care  to  get  into  a  row  with  about  90 
pen  cent  of  the  grade  school  teachers  of 
the  city.  Sentiment  for  better  preparation 
had  to  be  built  up  gradually. 

My  first  step  out  of  the  difficulty  was 
to  appeal  to  the  progressive  teachers  of 
the  city.  By  friendly  talks  I  persuaded 
many  of  them  to  take  a  course  in  writing 
in  the  public  night  school.  Many  of  them 
did  good  work  in  night  school  classes  and 
secured  at  the  end  a  writing  certificate 
from  the  Zaner  and  Bloser  Company.  My 
next  step  was  to  ask  every  teacher  of 
handwriting  in  the  city  to  submit  some 
written  work  to  me.  I  selected  the  matter 
to  be  written.  The  teachers  did  not  know 
what  I  intended  to  do  with  it,  but  all  of 
them  responded  to  my  request.  And  as 
they  did  not  want  to  send  me  poor  work 
a  great  many  of  them  did  a  great  deal  of 
practice.  I  bundled  all  these  papers  up 
and  sent  them  to  the  Zaner  and  Bloser 
Company,  Columbus,  Ohio.  In  a  short 
time  all  papers  were  returned  to  me  with 
the  information  that  a  number  of  them 
were  up  to  certificate  standard.  I  imme- 
diately communicated  this  fact  to  the  tea- 


chers, and  many  teachers  who  failed  in  the 
examination  became  interested  in  writing. 
As  a  result,  many  more  teachers  entered 
night   school   classes   in    writing. 

After  one  third  of  the  teachers  made 
voluntary  preparation,  I  asked  my  super- 
intendent for  a  conferance  one  day.  I 
told  him  that  about  one  third  of  the  tea- 
chers of  the  city  could  write  well,  and 
could  teach  writing  satisfactorily,  but  that 
their  efforts  were  largely  counteracted  bv 
teachers  who  could  not  write  well,  and 
could  not  teach  others  to  write  well.  I  said, 
"Why  not  require  all  teachers  who  can- 
not do  80  per  cent  work  in  writing  to  do 
some  extra  preparation  work  in  that  sub- 
ject.' They  can  either  enter  an  evening 
school  class  in  writing  or  they  can  do  work 
at  home  and  let  me  grade  it."  The  sup- 
erintendent said  that  he  saw  nothing  un- 
reasonable in  a  request  of  that  kind.  He 
stood  back  of  me  in  the  matter.  My  bat- 
tle was  then  won.  The  teachers  would 
not,  of  course,  take  a  stand  against  both 
the  superintendent   and   myself. 

I  announced  at  once  to  all  the  teachers 
who  did  not  have  writing  certificates  that 
they  must  either  enter  a  night  school  class 
in  writing  or  do  outside  practice  work 
that  would  be  graded  by  me.  I  said  at 
that  time  that  if  any  teacher  felt  that  she 
was  too  old  to  meet  my  requirements  that  I 
would  be  pleased  to  talk  to  her  privately 
about  the  matter.  I  did  not  have  any- 
private  talks.  Some  of  the  oldest  teachers 
were  the  first  to  meet  my  requirements. 
Very  soon  all  the  Spokane  teachers 
either  had  certificates  or  had  done  an  ad- 
equate amount  of  preparation  work.  Some 
of  the  old  faithful  teachers  of  the  city 
who  had  made  an  honest  attempt  to  get  a 
writing  certificate  but  could  not  succeed 
were  excused.  I  filed  in  my  writing  cab- 
inet the  work  of  every  Spokane  teacher. 
The  papers  either  showed  that  the  teachers 
had  been  granted  certificates  or  that  they 
had  spent  an  adequate  number  of  hours  in 
an    attempt   to   get   a   certificate. 

About  80  new  teachers  begin  their  work 
in  Spokane  each  year.  All  these  teachers 
are  told  at  once  that  they  must  prepare  to 
teach  handwriting,  if  they  do  not  hold 
writing  certificates.  Practically  all  of 
them  enter  night  school  classes.  I  do  not 
teach  handwriting  in  night  school  myself. 
Miss  Anna  E.  Duffalo,  an  able  high  school 
teacher  of  writing,  has  handled  these 
classes  for  me  for  years.  I  would  like  to 
teach  these  teachers  but  I  happen  to  be 
the  night  school  principal  of  this  city  and 
I  have  no  time  for  teaching  in  the  night 
school. 

A  writing  supervisor's  work  in  any  city 
where  no  requirements  are  made  as  to  the 
preparation  of  the  grade  school  teachers 
is  not  50  per  cent  efficient.  The  poor  sup- 
ervisor has  a  hard,  discouraging  struggle. 
He  can't  teach  all  the  children  to  write. 
The  grade  school  teachers  must  do  that. 
And,  brother  supervisor,  to  teach  children 
to  ivrite  the  grade  school  teachers  must 
themselves  be  able  to  ivrite  reasonably 
luell. 


All  that  is  needed  by  the  supervisor  is 
an  intelligent  plan  and  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  backbone.  The  average  superin- 
tendent of  schools  can  see  the  force  of  a 
reasonable  argument.  He  knows  that 
teachers  who  cannot  add  cannot  be  good 
arithmetic  teachers.  He  knows,  too,  that 
the  teacher  who  uses  "was"  when  she 
should  use  "were"  is  not  a  safe  grammar 
teacher.  He  knows  that  teachers  who 
think  Kalamazoo  is  the  capital  of  Ark- 
ansas do  not  know  enough  geography  to 
teach  boys  and  girls.  An  intelligent  sup- 
ervisor should  be  able  to  prove  to  any 
superintendent  that  teachers  who  uncon- 
sciously write  Chinese  handwriting  in- 
stead of  the  Zaner  and  Bloser  letter  forms 
01/17///  to  be  required  to  take  a  course  in 
writing. 


Miss  Esther  E.  Cummins  of  Hacketts- 
town,  N.  J.,  has  recently  accepted  a  posi- 
tion to  teach  commercial  subjects  in  the 
Asbury  Park,   N.  J.,   High   School. 

Miss  Hazel  Quick  of  Gravette,  Ark.,  is 
a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Des 
Moines  Public  Schools. 

Miss  C.  Aileen  Snyder,  last  year  with 
the  Hanover,  Pa.,  High  School,  will  teach, 
the  coming  vear,  in  the  High  School 
Rutherford,   N.  J. 

Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hilgendorf,  recently  a 
commercial  teacher  in  the  High  School  at 
Meadville,  Pa.,  has  been  chosen  for  a 
similar  work  in  the  Senior  High  School  at 
Reading,   Pa. 

Miss  Bertha  M.  Wagner,  for  the  last 
few  years  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Amherst,  Mass.,  High  School,  is  now 
teaching  in  the  High  School  at  Belleville, 
N.J. 

M.  C.  W.  Hastings,  recently  with  the 
Merrill  Business  College  at'  Stamford, 
Conn.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  with 
the  Manchester,   N.   H.,   High  School. 

Miss  Martha  George  is  a  new  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  High  School  at  Clarks- 
burg, W.  Va. 

Mr.  Luke  B.  Ross  of  Cameron,  W.  Va., 
is  now  teaching  commercial  subjects  in 
the   Grafton,  W.   Va.,   High   School. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Reindollar,  for  a  number  of 
years  with  the  Woodward  High  School, 
Cincinnati,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  teach- 
er-Training Department  of  Rider  Col- 
lege,   Trenton,    N.   J. 

Miss  Leonie  Drapeau  of  Holyoke,  Mass., 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Pem- 
broke, N.  H..,  High  School. 

The  Misses  Katherine  M.  Holland  and 
Hannah  Armstrong  are  two  new  commer- 
cial teachers  in  the  High  School  at 
Masscna,  N.  V. 

Miss  Mary  Kate  Gafford  of  Berwyn, 
111.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Nashville  Agricultural  Normal  Institute, 
Madison,  Tenn. 

Miss  Elsie  Trevett,  last  year  a  commer- 
cial teacher  in  Mapleton,  Maine,  High 
School,  is  now  teaching  in  the  High  School, 
at  Rutland,  Vt. 


LEON  C.  WORTH 
A  number  of  photographs  of  engross- 
ing have  been  received  from  Leon  C. 
Worth,  Penman  of  Douglass,  Ga.  The 
originals  were  in  colors.  Mr.  Worth  is 
a  very  skillful  young  penman. 


f^^^u^i/n^d^(^/iu^i^       ^ 
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Penmanship   Department 


Our  work  is  beginning  to  show  up  well. 
Muscles  are  relaxing,  touch  is  getting 
better,  lines  lighter  and  smoother,  etc. 
Our  ovals  are  too  round  and  wide  in  a 
good  man\'  cases  yet.  Keep  urging  your 
pupils  to  keep  them  narrow  so  as  to  get 
the  proper  slant. 

Your  pupils  should  strive  for  a  position 
of  arm  and  pen  that  will  permit  them  to 
run  the  hand  on  the  fingernails.  A  pupil 
cannot  hope  to  de\'elop  in  to  a  good 
writer  unless  he  ACQUIRES,  and  USES, 
a  position  of  this  kind. 

Keep  your  Perception  Cards  clear  at 
all  times.  Don't  cover  them  over  with 
display  work  of  any  kind.  Occasionally 
I  find  them  covered  so  that  I  am  unable 
to  use  them  when  I  want  to  do  so.  These 
cards  can  be  made  very  helpful  to  any 
class.     L^se  them. 

The  regular  teacher  is  to  give  her  un- 
divided attention  to  her  class  while  the 
supervisor  is  presenting  the  lesson.  His 
visit  is  not  to  give  a  rest  period  to  the 
teacher,  or  time  to  do  something  else  not 
pertaining  to  the  writing  lesson,  but  to 
help  her  teach  writing  more  effectively. 
Please  keep  this  in  mind. 

First  grade  teachers  should  be  careful 
about  the  use  of  pencils.  No  writing 
should  be  done  with  them.  If  it  seems 
necessary  to  use  pencils  for  tracing,  etc., 
only  the  large  red  or  blue  pencil  should 
be  used.  Pupils  should  not  be  permitted 
to  bring  any  of  their  own  to  school. 

I  believe  that  anything  that  interrupts 
or  takes  the  attention  of  a  class,  THAT 
CAN  BE  .M'OIDED,  should  not  be  per- 
mitted. There  are  legitimate  interrupt- 
ions, I  know.     I  am  not  speaking  of  them. 

Please  be  ready  for  me  when  I  come  to 
your  room.     My  time  is  short  and  I  would 


like  to  use  it  all.  Kindly  help  me  to  do 
this  by  having  your  class  ready  for 
work. 

Watch  the  arrangement  of  the  work  on 
the  paper.  Letters  under  letters,  words 
under  words,  etc.  Twelve  capitals  to  a 
line  or  thirteen  small   letters. 

A  special  lesson  once  a  month  should  be 
given  to  show  the  progress  of  your  pupils, 
rhese  papers  should  be  kept  for  compara- 
tive purposes. 

Teachers  who  are  not  good  blackboard 
writers  should  practice  writing  on  the 
board  until  their  work  shows  some  degree 
of  skill.  A  poor  blackboard  writing 
teacher  will  not  enthuse  her  class.  In  the 
language  of  the  day  "you  must  know  your 
onions"  to  be  able  to  do  so.  Your  pupils 
KNOW   whether  you   KNOW,  too. 

We  have  a  good  start.  Let's  keep  mov- 
ing. 

Sincerelv, 

R.  W   .Carr. 


A.   F.  BUCKLEY,   M.  D. 

Dr.  Buckley  has  lead  a  very  active  life, 
yet  he  has  always  maintained  a  keen  in- 
terest in  penmanship.  Dr.  Buckley  writes 
a  very  beautiful,  steady,  ornamental  hand. 
His  work  and  age  entitle  him  to  rank  in 
the   Old   Penmen's   Contest. 

Had  Dr.  Buckley  chosen  penmanship  in 
place  of  medicine,  we  have  no  doubt  but 
that  he   would   have   equalled  the  best. 

We  asked  Dr.  Buckley  for  some  infor- 
mation regarding  his  life  and  take  pleas- 
ure in  quoting  the  following  from  his 
letter: 

"I  knew  nothing  of  muscular  movement 
until  1880,  when  I  obtained  a  Gaskell's 
Compendium.  I  began  to  prictice  two  or 
three  hours  a  day,  getting  up  early  so  it 
would  not  interfere  with  my  other  work. 
At  this  time  I  was  24  years  of  age  and 
married. 

In  1881  I  began  a  course  by  mail  from 
that  wonderful  penman,  H.  W.  Kibbe, 
but  owing  to  business  changes,  was  not 
able    to    quite    complete    the    course.      At 


this  time  I  was  in  the  Drug  business,  two 
stores  and  had  all  I  could  do.  Later  I 
studied  medicine  and  a  year  after  grad- 
uating, sold  out  my  drug  business,  and 
devoted  all  my  time  to  my  profession.  On 
my  return  from  England  in  1911,  I  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Materia  Medica 
in  Dalhousie  University,  which  position  I 
held   for  eleven  years. 

Now  at  72  years  of  age,  I  have  more 
time  to  myself  and  devote  almost  daily  a 
little  time  to  writing  and  pen  drawing. 

My  interest  was  kept  alive  by  such 
books  as  Ame's  Compendium,  Williams 
and  Packard's  Gems,  Gaskell's  publica- 
tions, the  Penman's  Art  Journal  and  the 
last  two  years  the  American  Penman  and 
the  Business  Educator.  The  Educator  is  a 
great  paper  and  it  must  exert  a  wonderful 
influence  on  the  young  people  of  the 
present  day.  I  hope  to  continue  my  sub. 
while  on  this  globe. 

I  have  five  boys,  all  college  graduates, 
and  three  girls.  All  my  children  are  mar- 
ried and  I  now  have  seventeen  grand- 
children. 

In  1881  I  met  G  .A.  Gaskell  and  L. 
Madarasz,  but  I  never  saw  either  of  them 
write." 
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Year  Old  Writer  of  Gregg  Shorthand 

IS   200   Word   a   Minute   Certificate 
just    been    announced    by    the    National 
Teachers    of    Great    Britain    that    two 
for    200    words    a    minute    have    been 

to    writers    of    Gregg    Shorthand.      The 
to  Miss  Peggie  Gibbons  of  Birmingham 

the  test  March   192S.     The  second  was 

to    Mr.    LesUe    Bear,    a    sixteen-year-old 

)m    Ipswich,    who    took    the    examination 

IS,    1928. 

speeds   are   the   highest   ever   attained   by 
writers    in    an    examination    conducted 

ndependent    publicly-c< 

rity   in   Great   Hi'    ' 


Mr.  George  J.  Young,  recently  with  the 
Darrow  School  of  Business,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  is  now  Head  of  the  Commercial 
Department  of  Banks  Business  College, 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Pierson  of  Philadelphia  is  a 
new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,   Business   College. 


A,,'"  Suikifv.  KD  H,i;,v  V.;;, 


Dr.  Buckley  whose  brief  history  is  given  above,  made  the  above  piece  of  pen  work.  With 
Dr.  Buckley  we  believe  "The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  knife". 
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DIAMONDS  AND  FINGER 
NAILS 

By  C.  R.  McCann 

McCann   School  of  Business 

Hazleton,  Pa. 


The  other  day  a  newly  acquired  rich 
man  went  into  his  club — one  with  all  the 
finest  upholstery  and  the  soft  seats  so  that 
when  one  sits  down — he  goes  away  down 
and  forgets  to  come  up.  Perhaps  it  is 
this  kind  of  club  that  causes  one  to  fail 
to  arise  when  meeting  strangers. 

In  the  olden  days  the  club  was  not  fit- 
ted out  so  elaborately  and  yet  it  served 
its  purpose  equally  as  well.  Now,  this 
may  be  the  cause  of  some  husbands  get- 
ting home  later  in  the  evening  than  in 
the  olden  days,  because  the  cushions  are 
so  soft  that  they  hate  to  get  up  and  go 
home. 

But  to  get  back  to  our  rich  man  who 
was  strolling  around  the  club.  He  did-*' 
not  see  anyone  with  whom  he  was  per- 
fectly familiar,  so  he  went  into  the  library, 
for  this  was  a  real  club  because  it 
had  a  library  which  the  old  clubs  never 
had.  When  he  entered  the  Reading  Room 
he  saw  a  lawyer  sitting  by  the  window 
reading  and  as  he  passed  the  Blackston- 
ian  expert  put  down  his  paper  and  exten- 
ded the  greetings  of  the  day. 

The  rich  man  held  out  his  hand  to  the 
lawyer  with  the  palm  downward  and 
slightly  elevated  so  that  the  lawyer  was 
obliged  to  arise  and  greet  his  friend.  In 
fact,  the  lawyer  could  see  visibly  that  he 
was  being  forced  and  there  is  nothing  so 
maddening  to  an  educated  man  as  to  have 
an  uneducated  person  force  the  educated 
one  to  do  something  just  because  he  has 
a  little  more  money.  But  to  some,  money 
comes  more  rapidly  than  to  others.  Upon 
the  finger  of  this  rich  man  was  an 
immense  diamond  and  it  shone  brilliantlv 


in  the  sunlight.  This  was  just  as  plan- 
ned by  the  owner — to  show  off  his  wealth 
in   front  of  his  friends. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  new  ring 
that  I  just  bought?"  asked  the  new  Croesus. 

"Oh !  That  is  fine,  but  you  should  first 
manicure  your  nails,"  politely  answered 
the  lawyer  who  was  rankled  because  he 
was  made  to  arise  and  greet  the  expensive 
stone. 

And  so  it  is  throughout  life.  So  many 
of  us  look  only  at  the  one  big  thing  in 
our  work  and  let  the  little  details  go  by 
the  wayside.  The  trouble  with  this  "poor" 
man  was  that  he  centered  his  entire 
thought  upon  the  importance  of  the  dia- 
mond. He  thought  that  people  would  look 
up  to  him  just  because  he  had  one  of  the 
largest  stones  in  the  city.  "Clothes  do 
not  make  the  man"  is  true  even  today. 
However,  to  the  educated  and  learned 
man  the  ring  looked  out  of  place  with 
the  dirty  finger  nails.  "Where  there  is  no 
sense,  there  is  no  feeling"  is  very  appro- 
priate in  this  case.  So  many  people  try  to 
show  off  before  others  that  it  is  really 
disgusting. 

The  same  holds  true  with  almost  any- 
thing we  attempt  in  life,  whether  it  be  in 
the  school-room,  athletic  field,  campus  or 
the  cruel  wide  world  where  the  "sweet 
graduate"  of  June  last  has  just  about  star- 
ted to  find  out  after  her  wonderful  summer 
vacation  that  "All  that  glitters  is  not  gold" 
is  a  true  adage  if  there  ever  was  one.  So 
many  think  that  about  all  there  is  after 
graduation  is  to  stand  on  the  street  corner 
and  say  to  the  busy  business  man,  "Here  I 
am,  I  have  a  degree  from  college  and  can 
fill  an  important  position  in  your  firm — in 
fact  I  can  show  you,  Mr.  Business  Man, 
just  how  to  run  your  business  a  little  bet- 
ter than  it  has  ever  been  run  before." 
Then  they  expect  the  business  man  to  fall 
all  over  himself  in  order  to  employ  them. 
He  does  not  care  whether  or  not  you  have 
a  diamond  ring.  He  wants  to  know  if 
you   can,   without   calling  in   a   hand-writ- 


ing expert  to  decipher  the  words,  write  a 
nice  legible  hand ;  if  you  can  keep  a  set 
of  books  without  getting  them  all  dirty 
and  soiled ;  if  you  can  handle  a  type- 
writer accurately  and  fairly  speedily  with- 
out getting  the  letter  all  smeared ;  if  you 
can  keep  him  supplied  with  appointments 
with  customers  without  forgetting  where 
the  dates  are  kept;  if  you  can  greet  strang- 
ers who  come  into  the  office  without  in- 
sulting them  or  showing  too  much  super- 
iority complex ;  if  you  can  handle  all  the 
thousand  and  one  details  that  come  into 
the  life  of  the  average  office  assisant 
every  day  without  getting  them  "all  bal- 
led up."  This  is  what  the  business  man 
wants  to  know. 

So  many  of  the  College  instructors  have 
never  been  out  in  the  business  world  and 
hence,  are  not  acquainted  with  its  ways 
and  manner  of  doing  things.  They  live 
in  their  own  world  and  seldom  venture 
far  in  the  sea  of  business.  Many  are 
perfectly  content  to  remain  in  their  little 
shell — "just  simply  detest  business  and  the 
vulgar  crowd."  Yet  they  are  prone  to  tell 
when  a  person  makes  a  mistake  in  mathe- 
matics and  especially  a  grammatical  error. 

Persons  who  have  wealth  do  not  usually 
go  about  sporting  diamonds  among  their 
friends  and  doubly  so  if  two  are  worn. 
There  is  an  old  Indian  saying,  "Beware 
of  the  man  who  wears  two  rings."  Most 
of  the  wealthy  people  are  "as  common  as 
old  shoes"  and  people  not  acquainted  with 
them  would  never  suspect  they  had  a 
cent  to  their  name.  But  with  ones  who 
made  their  "haul  since  the  war"  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  them  disporting  their 
wealth,  along  with  their  dirty  finger 
nails. 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 

liy  C'ARi,  Maksiiail,  Route  1,  Box  32,  Tuiuntia,  Calif. 


Everybody  above  the  grade  of  a  moron 
■  a  zany  is  out  to  win  a  successful  life. 
Vou    young    folks    scattered    all    over    this 
big  country  have   read   or 
The  Front  listened    to    a    good    many 

\\  indow  Stuff  recipes  for  bringing  this 
about.  These  recipes  deal 
mn^tly  with  the  big  stuff — personality, 
character,  business  efficiency,  good  health, 
spotless  reputation,  practical  education, 
and  so  on.  Yet  a  man  or  woman  may 
have  all  these  and  still  FAIL.  Let  me 
see  if  I  can  show  you  why. 

In  the  first  place,  you  will  not  get  a 
chance  to  use  any  of  these  important  el- 
ements of  personal  capital, 
unless  those  you  are  to 
deal  with  believe  or  know 
THAT  YOU  HAVE 
THEM.  In  other  words, 
if  you  are  to  sell  yourself 
to  the  public  there  must  be 
some  way  of  showing  your 
Ljoods.  People  don't  buy 
t;oods  that  are  boxed  up 
in  the  basement  till  they  have  seen 
dependable  samples.  Most  buyers  of  the 
world's  wares,  whether  material  or  spirit- 
ual, are  "From  Missouri,"  and  have  to  be 
"shown."  Mighty  few  of  them  are  going 
to  take  your  word  for  it.  You  must  find 
some  way  of  letting  the  world  know  what 
you  are,  but  at  the  same  time,  do  it  with- 
out being  brazen  or  offensively  obtrusive. 
Like  all  good  advertising,  it  has  to  be 
clever  as  well  as  pleasing.  In  case  of  the 
material  wares,  you  can  get  an  idea  of 
how  this  is  done,  by  walking  past  the  dis- 
play windows  of  Marshall  Field's  or  Wan- 
namakers,  or,  in  another  way,  by  reading 
their  big  two-page  ads  in  the  dailies.  These 
persuasive  methods  of  letting  people  know 
what  is  in  the  big  shops  are  more  import- 
ant than  they  seem.  I  have  heard  that 
Mr.  Wannamaker,  paid  the  man  who 
wrote  his  daily  ads  for  his  big  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  stores,  thirty  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  Such  men  are  literary 
artists.  And  the  best  window-dressers 
are  also  artists  in  color  and  form  ,and 
discover  a  skill  in  their  work  that  is  akin 
to  genius.  Of  course,  they  are  paid  ac- 
cordingly. What  is  the  good  of  ware- 
houses stuffed  with  beautiful  goods,  of 
which   the   public   knows   nothing? 

And  what  is  the  good  of  personal  abil- 
ty  that  has  found  no  way  of  making  it- 
self known?  Modesty?  O,  yes,  we  all 
icnow  about  the  graces  of  modesty,  but 
.■ou  may  take  it  from  me,  that  about  all  the 
great  names  that  adorn  the  scrolls  of 
Fame,  belonged  to  people  who  were  good 
advertisers.  Of  course,  there  was  a  small 
Tiinority  of  exceptions,  men  whose  value 
ivas  not  known  till  after  they  were  dead. 
The  Saviour  of  Men  was  the  World's 
mpremest  advertiser.  Had  it  not  been  so, 
:here  would  have  been  no  Christianity. 
And  He  gave  deathless  support  to  His 
dea  by  that  remark  about  putting  a  light- 
id  candle  %vhere  it  can  be  seen,  instead  of 
liding  it  under  a  bushel. 


Let  none  of  you  who  may  read  this 
Meandering,  feel  that  it  is  a  shame  to 
you  to  let  the  world  know  that  there  is 
something  in  you.  It  is  not  only  no  shame, 
but  it  is  a  duty.  It  is  not  only  a  duty 
you  owe  to  yourself,  but  it  is  a  duty  you 
owe  to  others  and  to  the  cause  you  serve.  As 
the  old  fisherman  in  one  of  Maryatt's 
novels  said:  "The  feller  thet's  ashamed  to 
toot  his  horn,  aint  goin'  to  sell  many 
clams." 

Of  course,  I  am  far  from  contending 
that  it  is  the  advertising  alone,  that  brings 
the  success.  No  amount  of  window-dress- 
ing will  avail  unless  you  have  plenty  of 
goods  back  in  the  store.  And  there  is  no 
good  tooting  your  horn  if  the  clam-basket 
is  empty.  That  goes  without  saying.  But, 
admitting  that  you  have  the  substantials 
of  success  in  you,  what  are  some  of  the 
lesser  things  that  you  can  use  to  make 
known  the  fact?  What  can  you  put  into 
the  front  windows?  I  am  afraid  that  the 
good  schoolmasters  who  have  been  im- 
pressing you  with  the  greater  things,  may 
have  overlooked  the  window  display.  Per- 
haps, thej'  may  even  have  taught  you 
that  it  is  neglegible,^ — that  if  you  are  what 
you  ought  to  be,  the  world  will  find  it 
out  anyway.  Well,  maybe  it  will, — some- 
times— but  I  think  you  can  help  it  to  do 
this,  by  following  the  Saviour's  suggestion, 
and  putting  your  candle  where  it  can  be 
seen. 

For  instance,  you  can  be  careful  of  your 
speech.  You  can  avoid  the  silly,  gutter- 
snipe slang,  that  a  good  many  folks  affect 
nowadays,  under  the  delusion  that  it  makes 
them  appear  "smart."  Nothing  is  a  truer 
index  of  a  man's  mind  than  his  every-day 
language.  Another  fine  "advertising  med- 
ium," is  a  good  disposition.  Cultivate 
friendliness  and  weed  out  irritability. 
Good  will,  is  as  valuable  in  a  disposi- 
tion as  it  is  in  a  business.  The  most 
costly  thing  a  man  or  woman  can  own  is 
a  grouch.  Habitual  critics  and  knockers 
ought  all  to  be  rich  by  inheritance;  rarely 
do  they  get  anywhere  by  their  own  efforts, 
not,  at  least,  until  they  disinfect  their 
dispositions. 

Neatness  in  dress,  tidiness  in  personal 
habits,  and  easy  practice  of  the  various 
politenesses  of  society,  are  all  good  stuff 
for  the  front  window.  They  advertise 
in  you  that  self-respect  that  wins  the 
respect  of  others.  The  man  who  tries  to 
climb  up  from  the  bottom  without  these, 
carries   a   heavy  handicap. 

Another  thing:  learn  the  art  of  being 
what  they  call  "a  good  mixer".  Get  out 
among  people, — good  people,  worth  while 
people  and  try  to  hold  your  own  with 
them.  Study  agreeableness  and  the  ways 
of  making  yourself  interesting  to  others. 
Learn  to  listen  as  well  as  to  talk.  Conver- 
sation is  like  hunting;  we  should  not  shoot 
till  there  is  game  to  bring  down.  Avoid 
making  yourself  the  theme  of  your  own 
monalogue.  Somebody  has  defined  a  bore 
as  "a  fellow  who  insists  on  talking  about 
himself,   when    I   want   to   talk   about  my- 


self." Try  to  fit  yourself  for  companion- 
ship with  bright  people  by  cultivating  a 
ready  intelligence.  Do  all  the  good  read- 
ing you  can.  You  will  not  get  anything 
worth  while  out  of  your  head  unless  you 
put  something  into  it.  Nature  abhors  a 
vacuum. 

Young  folks,  I  do  not  think  any  of  you 
can  afford  to  neglect  a  careful  study  of 
the  foregoing,  and  other  outward  signs  of 
inner  worth.  Altogether,  this  old  world 
is  rather  hard  to  fool.  It  knows  the 
genuine  from  the  spurious  coin,  and  the 
marks  of  that  indicate  each  .  Unless  you 
can  show  that  you  have  the  right  mintage, 
it  is  pretty  sure  to  pass  you  up.  If  it 
does,  you  can  charge  your  failure  to  either 
bad  advertising  or  poor  goods.  Don't 
blame  the  world. 


It  is  the  proud  boast  of  us  Americans 
that  we  live  in  a  land  of  liberty  and  equal 
opportunity  and  privilege,  whose  govern- 
ment we  have  ourselves 
Our  Political  constructed,  whose  rulers 
Shirks  are    not    the    creatures    of 

caste  or  inheritance,  but 
our  own  chosen  servants  whose  duties, 
privileges  and  powers  are  strictly  limited 
by  the  laws  we  ourselves  have  made. 
Theoretically,  and,  in  the  main,  practi- 
cally, our  boast  is  justified.  And  the 
wonder  of  it  is  that  this  whole  political 
ideal  is  the  materialized  dream  of  far- 
seeing  men  of  dauntless  political  faith, 
who,  when  they  were  alive,  a  century  and 
a  half  ago,  were  regarded  by  the  leaders 
of  thought  in  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world,  as  revolutionary  visionaries  or 
dangerous  demagogues.  There  was  hardly 
a  thinker  in  all  Europe  who  had  the  least 
faith  in  the  American  idea  of  self-govern- 
ment that  was  being  worked  out  by 
Jefferson,  Franklin,  Washington,  Paine 
and  Adams.  Even  our  own  Hamilton 
thought  we  should  do  much  better  to  have 
a  government  of  more  or  less  entrenched 
privilege,  headed  by  a  king.  Washing- 
ton's officers,  supported  by  great  numbers 
of  other  thoughtful  Americans,  saw  no 
other  chance  for  stable  government  in 
this  land,  than  for  Washington  to  be  their 
King.  They  felt  this  notwithstanding 
their  centuries  of  hard  experience  with 
English  and  French  kings,  and  the  fact 
that  they  had  been  fighting  for  seven 
years  under  the  political  banner  of  Jeffer- 
son's and  Franklin's  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  proclaimed  in  unmistak- 
able and  burning  words  that  all  men  are 
created  politically  equal,  and  that  all  gov- 
ernments derive  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  In  other  words, 
great  numbers  of  our  wisest  Americans 
had  little  faith  in  the  democratic  experi- 
ment they  had  fought  for  and  set  up. 
Even  as  late  as  1845,  so  wise  a  thinker 
and  statesman  as  Lord  Macauley,  announ- 
ced his  conviction  that  the  American  Rep- 
ublic would  inevitably  break  down. 

Yet  all  these  fogs  and  clouds  of  doubt 
and  fear  that  engloomed  the  dawn  of  our 
Nation,  have  been  dissipated  in  the  light 
of  historic  fact.  Not  the  gloomiest  pro- 
phet of  pessimism  would  now  think  of 
saying  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  proved  a  failure. 
Not  the  most  confirmed  advocate  of  mon- 
archy, even  the  late  German  Kaiser  him- 
( Continued  on   page  22) 
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self,  would  deny  the  effectiveness  in  this 
country  at  least,  of  the  political  ideals  we 
set  up  in  1776. 

And  yet,  in  the  very  wake  of  our  proud 
Ship  of  State,  rises  the  ugly  head  of  a 
shameful  and  disturbing  fact.  It  is  of 
record  in  the  last  three  or  four  of  our 
national  elections,  ONLY  ABOUT  ONE 
HALF  OF  THE  QUALIFIED  VOTERS 
OF  THIS  REPUBLIC  TOOK  THE 
TROUBLE  TO  GO  TO  THE  POLLS! 
This  fact  proclaims  to  the  world,  that, 
notwithstanding  all  our  boasting  about 
our  "land  of  intelligence  and  liberty"  and 
our  "rule  of  the  people"  only  half  of  us 
Americans  take  enough  interest  in  our 
government  to  do  their  part  in  choosing 
those  who  are  to  administer  it.  These 
shameful  shirkers  have  chosen  deliberately 
to   sterilize   themselves    politically.      It    is 


time  this  sort  of  thing  were  condemmed  in 
no  uncertain  terms.  From  the  standpoint 
of  patriotism  and  good  citizenship,  it  is 
really  more  sameful  for  a  man  to  disfran- 
chise himself  than  for  it  to  be  done  by  the 
law  through  his  commission  of  a  felony. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  believe  in  trying 
to  coerce  these  political  slackers  by  means 
of  a  law.  We  are  already  trying  to  bring 
about  too  many  moral  reforms  through  the 
compulsion  of  law.  It  is  a  job  for  our 
schools.  The  duty  and  pride  of  citizen- 
ship should  be  taught  in  every  family, 
in  every  camp  of  boy  scouts  or  campfire 
girls,  and  in  every  school  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  university.  Boys  and  girls, 
everywhere  should  be  tought  to  look  for- 
ward with  eager  pride  to  the  day  when 
their  manhood  or  womanhood  is  to  be 
confirmed  by  their  citizenship.  Until  the 
day  comes  when  they  can  vote,  our  young 
folks  are  but  minors,  "infants"  the  law  calls 
thera,  no  matter  how  mature  they  may  be 


physically.  Until  the  coming  of  the  day 
when  they  can  vote,  and  not  before,  they 
are  men  and  women, — real  and  responsible 
members  of  society.  The  day  of  "casting 
the  first  vote"  should  be  a  day  of  pride. 
If  our  boys  and  girls  are  led  to  feel  this 
as  they  should,  the  next  generation  will 
not  afford  such  an  uncongruous  exhibit  of 
the  politically  sterilized,  in  this  self- 
governing  Republic. 


Miss  Mary  V.  Gallagher,  for  the  last 
two  years  a  commercial  teacher  in  Prov- 
incetown,  Mass.,  High  School,  has  just 
been  elected  to  a  similar  position  in  the 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  High  School. 

Miss  Eugenie  V.  Trumbull  of  Chicopee 
Falls,  Mass.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher 
in  the  Chester,  Mass.,  High  School. 

Miss  Anna  Smith  of  Lima,  Ohio,  is  a 
new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Lockland, 
Ohio,  High  School. 
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HABITS    ONE    SHOULD    FORM    IN 
WRITING 

By  C.  E.  Doner,  Reading,  Mass. 


I  Body  Posture. 

1.  Head  erect,  eyes  12  to  15  inches  from 
paper. 

2.  Back  straight  and  shoulders  square. 

3.  Sit  ^veII  back  in  chair  and  incline 
slightly  forward   from   hips. 

4.  Both  arms  on  the  desk. 

5.  Feet  flat  and  slightly  apart. 

II  Writing  Posture  and  Penholding. 

1.  Penholder  held  lightly,  pointing  to- 
ward right  shoulder. 

2.  Eye  of  pen  on  top. 

3.  Third  and  fourth  fingers  to  glide  on 
nails. 

4.  The  wrist  luell  eU'vated. 

5.  Left  hand  to  hold  and  adjust  the 
paper. 

6.  .Arm  .ind  right  edge  of  paper  about 
parallel. 

7.  Write  with  body  muscles  relaxed,  es- 
pecially the  muscles  of  the  right  arm. 

III  Movement. 

1.  Arm  to  roll  freely  on  muscle  in 
front    of    elbow. 

2.  Speed  to  be  developed  moderately 
according  to  age  of  pupils. 

3.  Write  with  a  free,  swingy  motion. 
Light  touch. 

4.  Put  pen  in  motion,  then  write  while 
it  is  moving,  usually  in  the  direction  of  the 
letter  to  be  made. 

5.  Movement  must  be  developed  gradu- 
ally controlled,  and  finally  applied. 

IV  Letter  Formation. 

1.  \'isualize  the  letter  before  writing. 

2.  Large  writing  for  beginners,  smaller 
writing  for  older  pupils  and  adults. 

3.  Make  writing  uniform  in  slant, 
height  and  spacing. 

4.  Observe  three  heights  to  the  letters. 

5.  Begin  letters  on  the  line  and  end 
them  in  height  of  small  letters. 

6.  Keep  loop  letters  short,  full  and 
straight. 

7.  Write  a  free,  open  hand,  with  plenty 
of  space  between  letters  and  words. 

8.  Make  writing  neat,  observe  margins 
and  a  well-balanced  page. 


Mr.  Loyall  Tether  of  Holyoke,  Mass., 
is  a  new  assistant  in  the  Bookkeeping  De- 
partment at  the  Bryant  k  Stratton  School, 
Boston. 

Miss  Agnes  Duskey  of  Martins  Ferry, 
Ohio,  has  recently  been  appointed  to  teach 
commercial  subjects  in  the  Steubenville, 
Ohio,  High  School. 


FLOSSIE  G.  CAIN 


Miss  Cain  was  born  and  reared  on 
a  farm  in  Indiana.  After  graduating 
from  West  LaFayette,  Ind.,  High 
School,  and  the  department  of  public 
school  music,  Valparaiso  University, 
she  attended  Central,  Ind.,  Normal 
College  and  Cincinnati  Conservatory 
of  Music. 

While  in  Valparaiso  University  she 
studied  penmanship  under  W.  A.  Hoff- 
man, who  was  at  that  time  connected 
with  that  institution.  She  also 
studied  penmanship  under  A.  M.  Won- 
nell,  Director  of  Handwriting  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  who  influenced  her  to 
come  to  the  Zanerian  College  of  Pen- 
manship, Columbus',  Ohio. 

Miss  Cain  has  become  very  skillful 
in  the  various  branches  of  penman- 
ship; in  fact,  she  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  skillful  woman  the  Zanerian  has 
trained  in  several  years. 

Before  coming  to  the  Zanerian  Miss 
Cain  had  two  years  experience  teach- 
ing penmanship  and  music.  She  is 
now  supervising  penmanship  in  the 
schools  of  Rocky  River,  Ohio. 

Considering  Miss  Cain's  unusual 
penmanship  skill,  her  congenial  per- 
sonality and  her  ability  to  teach  pen- 
manship we  predict  an  enviable  pen- 
manship career  for  her. 

Miss  Cain  was  an  instructor  in  the  1928 
Zanerian   Summer  School. 

Have  your  students  followed  her  les- 
sons now  appearing  in  the  columns? 


Mr.  Fanton  S.  Lyon,  last  year  with  Bay 
Path  Institute,  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  a  new 
teacher  in  the  Euclid  Business  School, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Frederica  B.  Carleton,  for  several 
years  with  Skidmore  College,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  is  the  new  Head  of  the 
Business  Department  in  The  Andrews  In- 
stitute for  Girls,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 

Mr.  James  L.  Crowley  of  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Business  Institute. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Townsend  of  Macon,  Ga., 
is  the  new  Head  of  the  Commercial  De- 
partment in  the  Westervelt  School,  Lon- 
don, Ontario. 

Miss  Evelyn  M.  Griffin,  a  recent  grad- 
uate of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  has  been  elected  to  teach  commer- 
cial work  in  the  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  High 
School. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Bennett,  recently  in  charge  of 
the  Commercial  Department  of  the  High 
School  at  Mannington,  W.  Va.,  has  ac- 
cepted a  similar  position  with  the  Clarks- 
burg, W.  Va.,  High  School. 

Mr.  Franklin  G.  Martin  is  the  new 
Head  of  the  Commercial  Department  in 
the  Amesbury,  Mass.,  High  School. 

Miss  Relta  Coryell  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher   in   the   Gary,    Ind.,   High   School. 

Miss  E.  Virginia  Grant,  recently  head 
of  the  secretarial  work  in  the  Bryant- 
Stratton  College,  Providence,  R.  L,  has 
been  made  head  of  the  new  Secretarial 
School  organized  in  connection  with  Pace 
Institute,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Thea  Muehlbach  of  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Senior  High  School  at  Burbank,  Calif. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Thomas,  for  the  last  few 
years  with  Western  Union  College,  Le 
Mars,Iowa,  is  now  teaching  in  the  North- 
western Business  College,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Mr.  Jesse  L.  Pellerin,  last  year  with  the 
High  School  at  Newmarket,  N.  H.,  has 
just  been  engaged  to  teach  commercial 
work  in  the  Farmington,  N.  H.,  High 
School. 

Miss  Ida  H.  Greene  of  Hutchinson, 
Kansas,  is  a  new  typewriting  teacher  in 
the  Wichita,  Kansas,  High  School. 

Miss  Bemice  Jones  is  a  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Eastbank,  W. 
Va.,  High  School. 

Miss  Ruth  M.  Frost  is  a  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Orleans,  Mass., 
High  School. 

Miss  May  V.  Powell,  recently  with 
the  State  Teachers  College  at  Freder- 
icksburg, Va.,  is  now  teaching  in  the 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  High  School. 


A  letterhead  by  H.  J.  Walter,  Winnepeg,  Canada. 
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I.ESSONS  IN  ORNAMENTAL  PENMANSHIP  FOR  BEGINNERS 

By  L.  M.  Kelchner,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Copy  181.     Keep  the  shade  as  near  the  top  as  possible  for  this  letter.     Start   ivith   an   upward   motion;   this   will   help  you  to 
keep  the  shade  high.     Don't  make  turn  at  bottom  of  first  down  stroke  too  wide. 

Copy  182.     See  the  little  loop  at  center  points  down.     Notice  how  much  we  swing  back  to  left  in  making  the  last  oval  so  as 
to  give  the  letter  the  proper  slant.     Free  movement. 

Copy  183.     It  will  take  just  a  little  wide  spacing  between  small   letters  in  order  to  have  this  matter   fill   one  line.     Uniform 
height,  slant  and  spacing. 

Copy  184.     Make  the  three  capitals  before  you  raise  the  pen.     It  takes  a  free  movement  for  these. 

Copy  185.     Vou  can  raise  the  pen  after  each  capital  for  this  exercise.  See  to  it  that  your  shaded  stroke  strikes  the  final  stroke 
Shade  near  top. 

Copy  186.     These  capitals  are  made  without  raising  the  pen.     Place  three  or  more  in  a  group.     Don't  be  afraid  to  strike  out 
with  a  good  movement. 


Copy  187-188-189.     Capital  stem  letters.     The  heaviest  part  of  shade  should  come  down  close  to  the  base  line.     Make  oval 
horizontal,  large  and  round.     Go  fast  enough  in  making  the  light  lines  to  secure  smooth  lines. 

Copy  190.     Close  spacing  and  small,  like  copy. 

Copy  191-192.     The  capitals  are  not  joined,  but  have  them  lap  over,  like  copy. 

Copy  193.     Join  these  capitals  and   place   four  in   a   group.  This  completes  the  capital   letters,  and  I  consider  this  lesson  the 
most  difficult  thus  far  presented.     I   trust  that  you   will   not  slight  them  in  your  practice. 


S^ 
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Mr    Patrick  «as  at  one  time  a  very  active  and  alile   penman  and  educator.     He  conducted  a  business  school 
in  York,  Pa. 
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Handwriting  Winning  Popularity 

In  Public  Schools  of  Duluth 


From   the   Duluth   News   Tribune 


15-Minute  Daily  Periods 

Are  Devoted  to  Better 

Writing  Methods 


"An  inkdrop  on  a  solitary  thought  hath 
moved  the  minds  of  millions." 

In  olden  days, when  the  three  "r's"  were 
all-important  and  all  sufficient  in  primary 
education,  '"riting,"  the  second  "r,"  was 
given  fully  as  much  consideration  as 
"reading"  and  "rithmetic."  As  education 
has  progressed,  and  new  subjects  for  teach- 
ing have  entered  the  field,  penmanship 
has  receded  in  prominence  from  the  pub- 
lic eje.  However,  it  is  being  carefully 
taught  in  Duluth  schools,  as  well  as  in 
schools  throughout  the  country,  as  a  reg- 
ular part  of  the  curriculum  in  the  grade 
and   Junior   high   institutions. 

At  the  end  of  every  term,  certificates 
are  awarded  to  students  who  have  reached 
a  certain  degree  of  excellence  in  hand- 
writing. This  semester,  317  certificates 
have  been  won  by  Duluth  school  pupils, 
according  to  a  report  by  F.  J.  Dutf>, 
suporvisor  of  penmanship  in  the  city 
schools.  The  certificates,  based  upon  the 
proficiency  of  the  pupil  calling  for  a  stan- 
dard of  85  percent  or  above,  on  the  Zaner 
scale  of  writing,  are  issued  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Zaner  system  of  penman- 
ship. 

Zaner  System  Employed 

At  present  in  the  grade  schools,  15 
minutes  each  day  are  devoted  to  penman- 
ship, which  is  taught  by  the  Zaner  s>s- 
tem.  This  system  superseding  the  old- 
style  finger  movement,  uses  the  muscular, 
or  arm  movement.  The  old-fashioned 
copybook  has  been  abandoned  for  compen- 
diums  containing  the  modern  forms  of 
handwriting. 

Music  adds  interest  to  the  practice.  In 
many  classes,  the  drill  exercises  are  writ- 
ten to  waltzes  or  marches  played  by  a 
school  phonograph.  About  once  in  every 
two  months,  each  school  is  visited  by 
supervisor  Duffy,  who  reviews  the  pro- 
gress of  the  students  and  gives  special 
instructions. 

For  11  years  Mr.  Duffy  has  been  sup- 
ervisor of  handwriting  in  Duluth  schools. 
"He  is  a  profound  scholar,  a  skillful  pen- 
man, and  a  result  getting  supervisor."  He 
is  active  in  the  various  penmanship  organ- 
izations, recently  having  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Penmanship  Super- 
visors' Association. 

"There  has  been  some  change  of  views 
in  regard  to  handwriting  since  the  coming 
of  the  typewriter,"  said  Mr.  Duffy.  In 
spite  of  the  machines,  however,  there  al- 
ways will  be  a  demand  for  good  hand- 
writing. Many  things  must  be  written  by 
hand  which  cannot  be  typewritten. 

"The  character  of  correspondence  has 
deteriorated  with  the  increase  of  facilities. 


In  these  swift-moving  days  we  suffer  from 
brevity  forced  upon  us  by  modern  con- 
ventions. Whereas  the  general  attitude 
towards  life  used  to  be  leisurely,  there  is 
now  a  tendency  to  abbreviate  and  abridge. 
Authors  today  typewrite  their  work,  leav- 
ing no  manuscript  for  the  collector  to  ac- 
quire and  cherish.  There  is  a  certain 
value  in  the  written  word  for  which  the 
printed  form  is  a  poor  substitute. 

"Penmanship  is  a  uniquely  personal  art, 
a  life-long  possession.  The  ease  with 
which  one  can  write  is  an  inducement  to 
do  better  composition  work.     Greater  writ- 


F.    J.    Duffy,    supervisor    of    penmanship 
in  Duluth  schools. 


ing  skill  is  productive  of  better  letters.  In 
penmanship  we  have  an  art  which  touches 
the  innermost  concerns  of  life  more  close- 
ly than  does  any  other;  it  is  an  art  which 
has  been  utilized  in  all  ages  to  express 
thoughts  the  most  personal  and  intimate 
which  the  human  mind  has  been  capable 
of  conceiving;  an  art  which  will  continue 
to  be  the  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of 
such  delicate  revelations  as  long  as  the 
human  soul  shall  have  existence. 

"To  many  persons  the  subject  of  pen- 
manship seems  devoid  of  features  which 
make  other  studies  so  interesting.  One 
need  but  go  to  history  to  find  incidents 
which  enliven  the  teaching  of  penman- 
ship; to  quote  examples  that  will  thrill 
the  hearts  of  youthful  listeners,  giving 
them    more    respect    and    admiration     for 


the  instrument  which  they  hold  in  their 
hand.  Consider  the  signing  by  King 
John  of  the  Great  Magna  Charta  at  Run- 
nymede;  the  signing  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  her  sisters  death  warrant;  the  signing 
of  our  own  great  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Who  then,  can  rightfully  say  that 
handwriting  is   not   important?" 

Good  Work  Accomplished 
Good  work,  is  being  accomplished  in 
the  Duluth  schools,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
increase  of  certificates  awarded  this  sem- 
ester. Following  is  shown  a  facsimile  of  a 
sample  of  a  student's  handwriting,  taught 
by  the  Zaner  method.  The  style  will  im- 
prove even  more  as  time  goes  on.  The 
accompanying  picture  shows  a  class  in 
penmanship  at  the  Jackson  school.  Note 
the  healthful   posture." 


Miss  Edythe  Esbenshade  of  Atglen,  Pa.. 
;  the  new  head  of  the  commercial  Depart- 
>ent   of   the   Red   Lion.   Pa.,    High    School. 
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Miss  Anna  M.  Tilley  of  Northboro.  Mass.. 
last  year  with  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  Academy, 
will  teach  the  coming  year  in  the  Peters- 
ham, N.  H..  High  School. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Gardner,  for  several  years  with 
the  Community  High  School.  Norton,  Kan- 
sas, is  now  teaching  in  Duffs-Iron  City  Col- 
lege,   Pittsburgh. 

Miss  Enid  Farran  of  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa. 
will  teach  the  coming  year  in  the  Lincoln- 
Lee    Consolidated    School.    Albert   City,    Iowa. 

Mr.  George  F.  Waltz,  recently  with  the 
McCann  School  of  Business.  Reading.  Pa., 
has  accepted  a  position  to  teach  in  the 
public   schools   of   Washington,   D.   C. 

The  Messrs.  Walter  Pust  and  Herb- 
ert Borger  are  two  new  commercial 
teachers  in  the  Winona,  Minn.,  High 
School. 

Miss  Willa  M.  Dush  is  a  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Gloversville, 
N.  Y.,  High  School. 

Mr.  F.  Pidcock  of  Athens,  Ohio,  is 
now  teaching  commercial  work  in  the 
Chester,  Pa.,  High  School. 

Miss  Edith  Hess  of  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher 
in  the  State  Teachers  College  at 
Nacogdoches,  Texas. 

Miss  Margaret  Leet  has  been  en- 
gaged to  teach  commercial  work  in 
the  Lead,  S.  D.,  High  School. 

Mr.  Glenn  Borough  of  Cincinnati  is 
a  new  teacher  in  the  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Detroit. 

Mrs.  Edna  F.  Dole  is  a  new  teacher 
in  charge  of  the  shorthand  work  of 
the  College  of  Commerce,  Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 
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This  is  the   kind  of   writing  bcinp;  taught  in  the   Oiiluth   Schools   liv   Mr.   Dnffy   and   his  teachers 


A  class  in   penmanship   at  the  Jackson   School,   Duluth,  Minn.,  studying  penmanship.     Read  what  the  Duluth  Ne«s  Tribune 
says  about  the  handwriting  of  that  city  on   the  preceding  page. 
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Miss  Mary  A.  Almeter  of  Mazeppa, 
Minn.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the  St.  James,  Minn.,  High  School. 

Miss  Nell  Ryland,  for  several  years 
with  the  John  Adams  High  School, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  this  year  teaching 
in  the  Peabody  High  School  at  Pitts- 
burg. 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Hicks,  a  recent  grad- 
uate of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Salem,  Mass.,  is  now  teaching  in  the 
Maine  School  of  Commerce,  Presque 
Isle. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Martindill  of  Chicago  is 
a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  New 
Castle,  Pa.,  Business  College. 


Miss  Ruth  E.  Gometz  of  Wethers- 
field,  Conn.,  a  member  of  this  year's 
graduating  class  of  Bay  Path  Insti- 
tute, Springfield,  Mass.,  is  now  teach- 
ing in  the  High  School  at  Springfield, 
Vermont. 

Miss  Mary  Armstrong  and  Mr.  C.  L. 
Higgs  are  new  commercial  teacKere 
in  the  Central  California  Commercial 
College  at  Fresno. 

Miss  Puera  B.  Robison,  recently 
with  the  Centenary  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  is  the  new 
Dean  of  Girls  at  Genesee  Wesleyan 
Seminary,  Lama,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Arthur  S.  Taylor  is  a  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Edward  Little 
High  School,  Auburn,  Maine. 

Miss  Mabel  M.  Ott  is  a  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Harwich,  Mass., 
High  School. 

Miss  Marion  Campbell  is  a  new 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Goffstown, 

Mr.  R.  J.  Ernst,  for  the  last  two 
years  with  the  West  High  School, 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  is  the  new  head  of 
the  commercial  work  in  the  Plymouth, 
N.  H.,  State  Normal  School. 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 

By  E.  L.  Brown 
Rockland,  Me. 

We  show  in  this  connection  a  pen  draw- 
ing of  initial  and  scroll  work  for  color 
illumination.  Only  a  part  of  the  border 
is  shown,  that  part  extending  to  the  right 
on  base  being  omitted.  In  a  future  num- 
ber of  the  Business  Educator  we  shall 
present  the  completed  design  with  full  in- 
structions for  the  illuminated  work.  This 
lesson  is  given  as  a  study  in  pen  tech- 
nique. A  very  carefully  executed  pencil 
drawing  is  the  first  step,  and  we  would 
urge  the  importance  of  grace  and  sym- 
metry in  the  curves,  and  proper  arrange- 
ment of  color  values.  Make  your  design 
larger  than  the  engraved  copy. 

Use  Zanerian  India  ink  and  never  com- 
mon writing  fluids  for  pen  drawing. 

Outline  scroll  work  with  a  No.  5  broad 
pen,  and  a  No.  170  Gillott  pen  will  be 
satisfactory  for  the  tone  values.  Very 
little  crosspatching  will  be  necessary  as 
all  the  various  tones  of  light  and  shade 
may  be  obtained  by  using  thin  or  thick 
lines  either  openly  or  closely  spaced,  ac- 
cording to  the  tone  value  desired  .  The 
initial  "R"  should  be  darker  in  tone  than 
the  rest  of  the  design.  Use  short  thick, 
parallel  lines  for  scroll  work  on  initial, 
leaving  the  high  lights  properly  placed. 
Remainder  of  "R"  solid  black.  Chinese 
white  may  be  used  for  retouching.  Free 
criticisms  of  j'our   best   work. 


British    Pupils    Will   Tour    Canada 

Three  students  of  the  Gregg  Schools  of  Great 
Britain  have  been  included  among  the  winners 
of  the  $100,000  Empire  Free  Travel  and  Scholar- 
ship Scheme  of  the  London  Daily  Sketch  who 
will  tour  Canada  from  coast  to  coast,  according 
to   word    received    here    today. 

The  Winning  Gregg  students  are  Alwyn  L. 
Chinchan,  fourteen  years  old,  of  Brighton;  Mary 
W.  Inglis,  fifteen  years  old,  of  Glasglow;  and 
Donald  S.  Pott,  of  Manchester,  seventeen  years 
old.  These  "young  ambassadors,"  as  they  are 
called  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  are  invited  to 
visit  his  ^  ranch  in  Alberta.  They  will  cover 
15,000  miles  by  sea  and  land,  accompanied  bv 
Lady  Marjorie  Dalrymple,  sister  of  the  Earl  of 
Stair,  and  Kenneth  Lindsay,  ex-President  of  the 
Oxford    Union    Society. 

Miss    Chincham    was    awarded 
£25    for    "pocket    money"    by    the 
£10     by     the     schools'     organ 
o  awarded   £10   each   to 
nembers.      Each    of    these 
secured    a    scholarship 


local 


addil 


schools 


Schools. 


o  other 
■rs  had 
Gregg 


Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  child, 
think  his  thoughts,  discover  if  possible 
how  and  why  he  would  like  to  learn  to 
write.  Then  the  method  which  you  use 
will  be  in  harmony  with  the  way  a  child 
learns.  In  other  words  you  will  be  teach- 
ing  Correlated   Handwriting. 

Why  use  an  ox  cart  when  an  automobile 
is  yours  for  the  asking?  Why  use  an  ob- 
solete method  of  handwriting  when  a 
method  in  harmony  with  the  learning  pro- 
cesses of  the  child  is  available.  "Expres- 
sion Follows  Impression."  Correlated 
Handwriting  Books  are  built  around  the 
"Principles  of  Teaching." 


/  'ivrite  Visiting  Cards,  several  styles,  principally 
Tamblyn's   Method.      Enclose   a   dime   for   samples 
and    price    list.      Wedding    Invitations    and    An- 
nouncements  also   written.      Address, 
A.   T.   SODERSTKO.M 
215   Kay  St.  Sacramento,   Calif. 


IF  I  GOULD  WRITE 

If  I  could  write  like  S.   M.  Blue, 
I'd  write   a  line  to  each  of  you ; 
I'd   write   the   moon ;    I'd   write   the   stars ; 
(Especially  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars,) 
I'd  write  a  song;   I'd  write  a  book — 
My  ink  would  flow  like  a  meadow 
brook. 
But  my  penmanship's  slow   and   full  of 
slack. 
For  I  don't  seem  to  have  the  knack. 
"2" 
I've  bought  some  pens,  and  plenty  of  ink — 

I'm  starting  out  on  the  practice  link. 
I'll   begin  the  count  at  one,  two,  three ; 

I'll  master  the  "A"   and  then  the  "C". 
I'll   make   an   "E"   like  Evans,   a  "D"   like 
Darner,  too ; 
I'll   make   a   "P"   like  Patterson,   and  a 
"B"   like   Mr.   Blue. 
I'll  master  the  large,  and  I'll  master  the 
small — 
I'll  not  quit  'till  I've  mastered  them  all. 
"3" 
Then  I'll  write  that  book,  and  I'll  write 
that  song, 
I'll  write  and  write,  from  dark  'till 
dawn. 
I'll  write  to  England,  to  Scotland,  and 
Maine; 
To  the  King  of  France,  and  the  Queen 
of  Spain. 
I'll  write  to  Egypt,  and  to  Yucatan; 
To  most  every  one  I  possibly  can. 
I'll  write  to  Mr.  Lupfer,  and  the  "B.E." 
too. 
And  perhaps,  someday,  I'll  write  to  you. 
By  H.   F.  Hawkins, 
Box   1025, 
Marquette,    Mich. 


|ltpl0tna0  and 


Catalog   and   Samples   Free 

HOWARD  &  BROWN 

Rockland,  Maine 


EDWARD  G.  MILLS 

Script  Specialist  for  Engrossirm  Purposes 
P.  O.  Drawer  982  Rochester  N.  .Y 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  bookkeeping  illus- 
trations, etc.  The  Mills  Pens  are  unexcelled.  Mills' 
Perfection  No.  1— For  fine  business  writing,  1 
gross  $1.50;  %  gross  40c,  postpaid.  Mills'  Medial 
Pen  No.  2 — A  splendid  pen  of  medium  fine  point, 
1  gross  $1.25;  'A  gross  35c,  postpaid.  Mills'  Busi- 
ness Writer  No.  3 — The  best  for  business,  1  gross 
$1.25;  %  gross  35c,  postpaid.  1  doz.,  of  each  of 
the  above  three  styles  of  pens  by  mail  for  40c. 


apid  Business  Writing,  highly 

trated,  given  in  2+  lessons ..$8.00 

65    lines    of    pen    written    copies 

Ornamental   Writing,   highly   illustrated,    given   in 

15  lessons $8.00 

Also  courses  in  Card  Writing,  Script,  Pen  Let- 
tering, and  Flourishing.  Write  for  my  FREE 
BOOK,  "How  To  Become  an  Expert  Penman," 
which  explains  rny  method.  SEND  TODAY  be- 
fore you  forget  it. 

T.  M.  TEVIS 


Box.,  25-C 


Chillicothe,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
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IT  PAYS  BIG 

Byrne  Typewriter  Shorthand  is 
printed  notes,  just  plain  typewriter 
print.  It  produces  better  stenographers 
than   is  possible  with   a   pencil  system. 

It  is  a  money  maker  for  the  private 
business  school.     Let  us  tell   you   why. 

Write  today  for  particulars. 

BYRNE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Dallas,  Texas 


The    American    Penman 

America's   Handwriting  Magazine 

Devoted  to  Penmanship  and 

Commercial    Education 

Contains  Lessons  in 

BUSINESS  WRITING 

ACCOUNTING 

ORNAMENTAL  WRITING 

LETTERING 

ENGROSSING 

ARTICLES  ON  THE  TEACHING  AND 
SUPERVISION   OF   PENMANSHIP. 
Yearly  subscription  price  $1.25.     Special  club 
rates   to  schools  and  teachers.     Sample  copies 
sent  on   request. 

THE   AMERICAN   PENMAN 
55  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 
Journal  of 

Commercial     Education? 

(formerly   the   Stenographer  & 
Phonographic  World) 
A   monthly  magazine  covering  all   de- 
partments   of    Commercial    Education, 

Strong   departments   presided    over   by   well- 
known  teachers  for  those  who  teach  any  branch 
of  commercial  education,  including  business  ad- 
ministration, accounting  and  court  reporting. 
The     Only     Magazine     of     Its     Kind 

Published 

Single  Copies  15c.       Annual  subscription  $1.50 

Send   for   Sample  Copy 

Journal      of      Commercial      Education 
44  N.  4th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE    HAUS.\M    SYSTEM 

of  Plain  Penmanship,  Complete, 

is  the  most  thorough  treatise  on  the  Pedagogy 
of  Plain  Penmanship  published.  It  is  cloth 
bound.  6x9  inches;  contains  more  than  500 
pages;  nearly  400  illustrations;  more  than  300 
questions  and  answers  on  PED.AGOGV,  PO- 
SITION, MOVEMENT,  CAPITALS,  SMALL 
LETTERS,  NUMERALS,  and  a  complete 
course  of  1+0  lessons  in  Plain  Penmanship. 
All  lopies  ordered  April  1,  1928  will  be 
beautifully  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
purchaser   and    author. 

Price    $3.50 

THE    HAUSAM    SYSTEM 

of  Penmanship 

has  been  re-adopted  the  third  time  for  all  the 
schools  of  Kansas.  Beautifully  illustrated. 
Catalog  free. 


Box  5S8A 


Emporia,  Kansas 


Gillott's  Pens 

The    Most    Perfect    of    Pens 


No.  1 
:ipality 


No.    601    E.    F.    Magnum    Quill    Pen 

Gillot's    Pens   stand   in   the  front   rank 

as     regards     Temper,     Elasticity     and 

Durability 

JOSEPH  GILLOT  &  SONS 

SOLD  BY  ALL  STATIONERS 
Alfred  Field  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


jffor  lt)p  Profeaaional 

Meub's  Professional  Shading  Pens 

Many    testimonials,    regarding    these    super- 
tiir  pens,   have  been   received. 
Trial   Vi   Gross SOc  1   Gross $1.75 

Meub's  Professional  Oblique  Pen- 
holders 

Used  by  the  country's  finest  penmen.  Made 
of  beautiful  imported  luoods  and  inlaid  <u.'ith 
Parisian  Ivory.     Price,  $1.50. 

Meub's  Professional  Black  Ink 

Produces  rich  black  shades  and  light  lines, 
inn  not  smudge — H'aterproof.  Special  trial 
bottle  lath  ivide  opening  for  use  of  oblique 
penholder,  costs  50c.  Mailing  charge  lOc  extra. 


The 


leal  li-my  to  purchase  this  fin 


..$2.00 


BY  E.XPRESS 
„      ,  „,  ,,      CUSTOMER  TO 

Quart  Bottle  $3.75       pAY  CHARGES 

Remit   Payment   by   Money-Order,   Bank   Draft 
or  Personal   Check. 

A.  p.  Mmh 

Penmanship  Specialist 
+53  North  Hill  .Avenue  Pasade.na,  cal. 
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RIDER    TEACHERS 
AGENCY 

RIDER  BLDG.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Commercial  Teachers  for 

Public  and  Private  Schools, 

Normal  Schools  and 

Colleges 

Free  Registration  Bell  Phone  81S9 

All  Dealings  Confidential 

W.   R.  MURPHY,   Mgr. 

Distinctive  Service 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  Wanted  for  business  subjects— 
positions  waiting.  Nat'l.  Teachers  Agency, 
835     Dixie    Terminal     BIdg..     Cincinnati,     O. 


FOR  SALE 

A  two-teacher  school.  $75.00  rent,  in- 
cluding living  quarters,  heat  and  water. 
Only  school  in  a  big  territory. 

Address  Box  617 
%  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio 


An  Educational  Journal  of 
Real   Merit 

Regular  Departments 
PENMANSHIP     ARITHMETIC  CIVICS 

GEOGRAPHY  N.ATURE-STUDV 

PEDAGOGY     PRIMARY  CONSTRUCTION 

HISTORY  MANY  OTHERS 

Price  $1.50  per  year  Sample  on  request 

PARKER  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Tavlorsville,  111. 


Ordersbiftuiries 


Can  be 
scured 


Polk's^Reference  Book 

ani  Mailing  List  Catalog 


Valuable  infor 
how  you  can 
orders  and  ln( 


you 


produ 


Write   for  Your    FREE   Cony 
R.  L.  POLK  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Lareest  City  nirectory  Publishers  In   the  Worl 

Malllni;  List  Compilers— Business  Statistics 

Producers    of    Direct    M,i]|    Ad\trtlsluc 


IN  AUGUST 

During  August,  besides  smaller  places,  we  sent  teachers  to  schools  in  these 
cities;  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Boston;  Philadelphia;  Reading,  Pa.;  Manchester, 
N.   H.;   Rochester,   N.   Y. ;   Chicago.     May   we   help   you? 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  lEACHERS  AGENCY 

{A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist) 

E.E.  Gavlord,  Mgr.  Prospect  Hill,  Beverly,  Mass. 


Miss  Anne  C.  Foster  of  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
High  School  at  Baldwinville,  Mass. 

Mr.  Richard  O'Brien  of  Lee,  Mass.,  is  a 
new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Laurel 
School  of  Business  Administration,  Meri- 
den,   Conn. 


Mr.  Earl  Calcutt  of  Woonsoket,  R.  I., 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Chicago   Business   College. 

Miss  Blanche  Quick  has  recently  been 
elected  to  teach  commercial  subjects  in  the 
Midland,   Pa.,   High   School. 


Magnu 
teachers  of   p^ 
and    given    a 
most  beautiful   as  \v 
adjustment,   make  Mag 


facturers  and   used  bv  the  world's   leading  p^ 

OSCAR  MAGNUSSON 

208  N.  5th  St., 
Quincy,  III. 


1  Pen  Holders  are  used  bv  the  ivorld's  greatest  penmen  and 
nship.  Thev  are  hand-made  of  the  finest  rosewood  and  tulipwood 
Jtiful  French  Polish.  The  inlaid  holder  with  the  ivory  knob  on 
s  the  most  useful  holder  made.     The  light  weight,  correct  balance 

Holders  superior.  Made  bv  3  generations  of  penholder  manu- 
ght  or  Oblique— state  which. 


S-inch  pla 
S-inch  inl 
12-inch  pla 
12-inch  inl 

in  grip,  each 

aid  grip,  each _ 

in  grip,  each _ 

aid  grip,  each 

SOc 
75c 
7Sc 

$1.35l 

Discounts  in  quantities  to  teachers  and  dealers. 


A    PROFITABLE    VOCATION 

arn  to  letter  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.    It  is  easy  to  do  Rapid,  Clean  Cut  Lellenng  with  our 

ed  Lettering  Pens.     Many  Students  are  Enabled  to  Continue  t/ieir  Studies  through  the  Compensa- 

'ceii'ed  by  Lettering  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards  for  the  Smaller  Merchant,  Outside  of  School 

Practical  lettering  outfit  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  Shading  Pens,  1  color  of  Lettering  Ink 

-      ■  ■         ■         •  •  '  ind  alphabets  prepaid  $1.00.  Practical  Compendium  of 

100   pages  8x11,  containing  122  plates  of  Conimercial 

jlors,  etc. — a  complete  instructor  for  the  Marking  and 

Shading  Pen,  prepaid,  $1. 

THE  NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  CO. 
Catalog  Free  Dept.  B  Pontiac,   Mich.,   U.  S.  A. 


POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  BUSINESS 
COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 

offered  for  a  man,  others  at  $+000,  $3000  and  $2500. 
Write  us  vour  needs,  ask  for  our  free  booklet 


Co-Op.  Instructors  Ass'n 


Marion,  Ind. 


rw\  1  Get  a  choice  position  through  us — any  part  of  the  country. 

I   PHCnPr^      Openings  in  business  schools,  high  schools,  colleges,  now  or 


Half  of  the  state  universities  have  selected 
our  candidates.  Highest  type  of  service. 
Employers  report  your  vacancies.  Write 
us  now. 

Shubert-Rialto    BIdg.,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 


Do  You  Want  a  Better  Commercial 
Teaching  Position? 

Let  US  help  you  secure  it.  During  the  past  few  months  we  have 
sent  commercial  teachers  to  26  different  states  to  fill  attractive 
positions  in  colleges,  high  schools  anti  commercial  schools.  We 
have  some  good  openings  on  file  now.  Write  for  a  registration 
blank. 

Continential  Teachers'  Agency 

BOWLING  GREEN,  KENTUCKY 
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The  above  flourish  is  worthy  of  a  place  on  any  wall.  It  was  made  by  H.  S.  Blanchard, 
Los  Angeles.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  M.  A.  Albin  who  kindly  loaned  it  to  us  for  re- 
production. 


GRADUATE  WORK  FOR  TEACHERS 

Commercial  research  by  home  study.  Some  of  the 
most  outstanding  commercial  educators  of  the  coun- 
try have  completed  this  work.  Send  details  of  prep- 
aration to  PEOPLES  COLLEGE,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Bachelor 

For   the   first   tin 

the  Irish  Free  Sta 

of    Commerce    inc 

quired,     shorthand 


"FUNNYGRAPHIC"    IVRITING 

for  teachers  of  writing  who  desire  to 
be  popular  with  their  students.  Miles  of 
smiles  for  $1.00  in  U.S.A.     $1.50  in  Canada. 

C.   SPENCER  CHAMBERS 

Department   of   Education   Bldg. 

Syracuse,  N.    Y. 


■e    State    Now    Offers 

of    Commerce    Degree 

?   in   the   history  of   the   country 

?  offers  the  degree  of  Bachelor 

iding    among    the    subjects    re- 

and    typewriting.      Announce- 

een    made    by    Trinity    College, 

warding    of    the    first    degree    of 

Elizabeth   A.   Berr;^^, 


has    jus 
Dublin,    of    the    a 
its   kind   to   Miss 

of  the  Gregg  School,  Dublin.     Con; 
education 
step    bv    the    Faculty    of 
to    Dr.    John    F.    Burke.    Inspector 
Subjects   for  the   Irish   Free  State. 


credit 
for  this 
College, 


rustic  jgngmssiiig 

f  JRcBolutfnns,  ffiemorialai 

Jllunxiriating    a  -£?pccialty 

EHM^GHEE 


DO  YOU  NEED  A  MAN  TO  MAKE 
YOUR  ACCOUNTING  DEPART- 
MENT PROFITABLE? 

A  Certified  Public  Accountant  with  seven- 
teen years  practical  office,  public  accounting, 
and  teaching  experience,  for  past  seven  years 
head  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting  depart- 
ment of  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  private 
commercial  schools  in  the  East  seeks  connection 
in  same  capacity  with  good  sized  school  in 
Ohio,  Indiana.  Pennsylvania  or  Michigan.  An 
organizer,  executive  and  teacher.  Aggi 
enthusiastic,  and  tireless  worker.  Now 
pleting  special  corporation  work.  Age  thirty 
four;    family.      Address   Box   616   c/o   B     ' 


Educator,    Colu 


Ohi( 


P.  W.  COSTELLO 

I  Engrosser,       Illuminator       and 

Designer 

I  Scranton      Real      Estate     Bldg. 

Scranton,  Pa. 


LEARN  AT  HuME  DURING  SPARE  TIME 
Write  for  book,"ilow  to  Become  aGood  Penman." 
and  beautiful  specimens.  Free.  Your  name  on  card 
if    you    enclose    stamp.    F.    W.    TAMBLYN.    406 
Ridge   Bldg.,   Kansas   City,    Mo. 
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BOOK    REVIEWS 


Our    readers    are    interested    in    books    of 
but    especially    in    books    of    interest 
"  il      teache 


eluding      books      of 
special    educational    value    and    books    on    business 
subjects.     All  such  books  will  be  briefly  reviewed 
in    these    columns,    the   object    being    to   enable   our 
readers   to   determine    its    value. 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography,  by 
Albert  Galloway  Keller,  Professor  of  the 
Science   of    Society   in    Yale    University, 
and  Avard  Longley  Bishop,  Professor  of 
Business  Administration  in  Yale  Univer- 
sity.    Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.     Cloth  cover,  357  pages. 
In  this  volume  the  authors  have  tried  to  present 
a  simple,  practical  study  of  the  representative  facts 
of   commerce   and    industry,    as   interpreted   in   the 
light  of  scientific  principles. 
The    leading   aspects  of  commerce   and   Industry 

ponding  to  the  three  great  needs  of  man:  Food, 
Clothing,  and  Shelter.  The  facts  of  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  organization  are  constantly  re- 
ferred to  the  physical,  human,  and  social  factors 
■which  ^ive  them  meaning.  The  conditions  of 
human  life  are  brought  into  relation  with  those  of 
nature,  thus  affording  to  the  boy  or  girl  some 
principles  about  which  to  group  and  hold  together 
a  knowledge  of  facts. 

Because  of  the  reasoning  required  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  geography  is  here  redeemed  from  be- 
coming a  mere  series  of  unrelated  acts  of  memory. 
It  is  also  intended  that  the  learner  shall  constantly 
utilize  knowledge  which  has  been  gained  in  the 
studies  of  preceding  grades.  What  has  been  pre- 
riously  learned  in  geography,  physiology,  and 
science  and  nature  studies  in  general  is  here  con- 
verged upon  a  simple  survey  and  explanation  of 
the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  present  day. 
Thus  the  student  is  shown  the  use  of  what  he  has 
been  studying. 

Seiji  Noma,  published  by  Dai  Nippon 
Yubenkwai  Kodansha,  Komagome  Saka- 
shita  Machi,  Tokyo,  Japan.  Paper  cov- 
er, 36  pages. 

The  contents  of  this  small  volume  were  origin- 
ally published  in  The  Japan  Advertiser,  Tokyo,  in 
a  series  of  articles  written  by  its  well-known  con- 
tributor, "Santaro"  (Mr.  Shunkichi  Akimoto),  and 
our  thanks  arc  due  to  the  publisher  of  that  journal, 
as  well  as  to  the  writer,  for  their  kind  permission 
IQ  reproduce  them  in  this  form.  "Santaro"  has 
also  revised  the  original  articles  so  as  to  make 
them  more  suitable  for  this  permanent  shape. 

We  must  likewise  acknowledge  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Seiji  Noma  has  gone  through  these  articles,  and 
that  though  he  demurred  at  first,  he  has  been 
prevailed  upon  to  give  his  consent  to  having  his 
"story"  reprinted.  Mr.  Noma  has  a  large  circle 
of  friends  and  acquaintances  among  foreigners, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  to  these,  and  to 
others  who  have  only  heard  of  his  name,  this  little 
book  might  prove  interesting. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  to  us,  his 
ardent  disciples  and  admirers  of  the  Dai  Nippon 
Yubenkwai  Kodansha  brotherhood  Mr.  Noma  is 
something  of  a  demi-god ;  we  would  have  given 
a  rr.ore  sentimental  description  of  his  character. 
But  after  all  is  said,  this  is  a  portrait  drawn  bv 
a  friendly  but  independent  observer,  and  as  such 
it  presents  at  least  a  side  view  of  Seiji  Noma,  the 
Magazine  King  of  Japan. 

Your  Money's  Worth,  by  Stuart  Chase 
and  F.  J.  Schlink.  Published  by  the 
MacMillan  Company,  New  York.  Cloth 
cover,  285  pages. 

The  consumer  of  todav  is  Alice,  in  a  Wonder- 
land of  high-pressure  salesmanship.  With  every- 
thing advertised  as  the  best,  how — except  through 
the  wasteful  process  of  trial  and  error — is  the 
consumer  ever  to  determine  the  best?  The  con- 
sumer is  under  mounting  pressure,  directed  by 
ever  increasing  astuteness  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
vertiser, to  buy,  buy,  buy — while  no  means  are 
offered  him  whereby  he  may  use  intelligent  select- 
ion  in  his  buying. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  explore  the 
wonderland  of  advertising  and  salesmanship  and 
to  indicate  a  path  that  may  lead  out  of  it  to  the 
solid  ground  of  fact.  The  first  part  of  the  book 
analyzes,  with  a  great  wealth  of  concrete  data 
the  plight  of  the  average  consumer;  the  second 
part  describes  existing  scientific  agencies,  such  as 
the  United  States  Government  Bureau  of  Stan- 
dards, for  the  impartial  testing  of  available  goods, 
and  proposes  a  way  out.  Untold  billions  can  be 
saved   if    knowledge   can   be    substituted    for   sales 


Commercial  Teaching  Problems,  by  Paul 
S.  Lomax,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Commer- 
cial Education,  New  York  University 
School  of  Education.  Published  by 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.  Cloth  cover,  200 
pages. 

This  pioneer  text  gives  a  clear  analysis  of  a 
well-organized  program  of  teaching.  It  is  in- 
tended as  a  classroom  manual  for  the  guidance 
of  commercial  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  normal 
schools  teachers'  colleges,  colleges,  and  university 
schools  of  business  and  education.  It  is  intendecl 
also  as  a  text  for  students  who  are  preparing  to 
teach    commercial    subjects. 

The  book  has  developed  chiefly  out  of  the  past 
seven  years  of  school  experience,  on  the  part  of 
Professor  Lomax,  with  commercial  teachers  of 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Public  Schools,  and  then 
with  several  hundred  commercial  teacher-training 
courses   at  New   York   University. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  both  logical  and  psy- 
chological. So  different  from  a  "book  of  methods" 
alone,  this  comprehensive  work  interprets  correct- 
ly authoritative  educational  statements  in  their 
application  to  the  field  of  commercial  education. 
It  includes  philosophy  of  education,  psychological 
principles,  sociological  considerations,  and  finally, 
problems  in   actual  classroom   procedure. 

How  To  Talk,  by  John  Mantle  Clapp  and 
Edwin  A.  Kane.     Published  by  the  Ron- 
ald   Press   Co.,   New   York   City.     Cloth 
cover,  6+7  pages. 
There    is    probably    no    one    who    does    not    tell 

himself     privatelvj     now    and     then,     that     he     has 

come    short    of    shining   success 

some   speech   to   a   group,   even 


smaU        situation 

Where    can    one 

personal    problem: 

What    IS    requi: 


go    for    help 

? 


ome  interview, 
handling  some 
tvn  household, 
th    these    very 


Tha 


tlie    part    oi 
icerned  with 

)ing  things  rather  than  with  talking  about  them, 
ould    seem    neither    an    elaborate   survey    of    for- 
al   usage  nor  yet  a  discussion  of  the  fine   points 
an   expert's    play — the    preparation   of   elaborate 
Idresses,     or     the     mysteries     of     "high-pressure 
lesmanship" — but    a    plain    account    of    how    to 
ake  the  best  use  of  resources  which  we  all  pos- 
hich  we  all   experience, 
bstantially,    what    this    book    off^ers. 
It  seeks  to  show  the  reader  how  to  make  an  anal- 
ysis  of   the   conditions   of   the   type   of    public   ad- 
dress in   which   practically  everyone   today  has   to 
participate,   and  of  conversation   as  well ;    to  give 
him  a  clear  statement  of  what  is  expected  of  him, 
according  to  current  standards  of  good  form;    and 
to    suggest    practical    methods    for    improving    his 
"technique,"  at  a  minimum  cost  in  effort  and  time. 
The   chapters   are   the   outgrowth   of   many   year's 
experience    in    helping    individuals    to    work    out 
their    own    problems    of    communication — students 
in  school   and  college,   salesmen,   executives  in   dif- 
ferent  lines  of   business   and   professional   activity, 
women's  clubs,  social  and  fraternal  organizations. 

School  Posture  and  Seating,  by  Henry 
Eastman  Bennett,  Ph.  D.,  Author  of 
"School  Efficiency,"  "Psychology  and 
Self-Development,"  etc.  Published  by 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Cloth  cover, 
323  pages. 

The   habitual   sitting   posture  of  most   people   is 
distinctly   bad.      A   chair   conducive   to   gooci   pos- 
ture  is  a   rarity.     Much  of   the 
buildings   and    conveyances    mak 
ting    impossible.      School    seats,    even    those 
nated    as    hygienic    or    posture    seats,    often 
fundamentals   of    posture    hygie 


ting  in   public 


.edical    lil 
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phy 


There 
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standing  and 
hygiene ;  but  on  the  simpl 
me  sitting  habits  there  is  m 
or   organized    knowledgr 
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library  of  school 
matter  of  wholesc 
adequate    literature 

Such  are  the  reasons  for  this  contribution 
science  of  sitting  and  seating.  It  is  made  as  prac* 
tical  as  possible  because  the  need  is  rather  tor 
doing  something  than  for  saying  something  about 
it.  It  is  focused  upon  the  problems  of  the  school 
because  going  to  school  is  among  the  most  sed- 
entary of  occupations,  because  "what  you  would 
have  in  the  life  of  a  people  you  must  first  put  in- 
to the  schools,"  and  because  educators  are  the 
most  responsive  and  responsible  group  to  whom 
to    appeal. 

Self-Proving  Business  Arithmetic,  by 
Thomas  Theodore  Goff,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Commercial  Mathematics, 
State    Teachers'    College,    Supervisor   of 


Commercial    Arithmetic,    State  Teachers* 
College  High  School,  Whitewater,  Wis. 
Published  by  the  MacMillan  Co,,  New 
York,     Cloth  cover,  645  pages. 

Hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  the  teachers 
whom  the  author  of  this  book  has  trained 
in  his  classes  will  find  in  it  expressions  and  teach- 
ing  process   they   first   heard   in   his  class   room. 

In  his  Self-proving  Business  Arithmetic  Mr. 
Goff  presents  as  the  basis  for  the  students'  work 
the  plan  of  requiring  the  student  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  his  own  work  before  turning  it 
in.  Every  problem  in  arithmetic  can  be  worked 
two  ways,  or  more.  You  may  add  up  or  down. 
"S'ou  may  figure  interest  by  calculating  first  at 
six  per  cent  or  you  may  use  first  the  given  rale. 
Vou  may  compute  a  series  of  discounts  one  at  a 
time  or  by  first  reducing  the  value  of  the  series 
to  a  single  result.  When  you  multiply  a  number 
by  a  fraction  you  may  divide  or  multiply  first, 
in  all  these  cases  the  results  must  be  the  same. 

The  idea  is  simple.  Every  teacher  of  ariht- 
metic  knows  it.  But  as  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Goff 
in  this  book  has  first  applied  this  tremendous 
time-saving  and  thought-compelling  plan  to  all 
the  work  given  in  a  text-book.  The  importance 
of  the  discovery  is  comparable  to  that  of  double- 
entry  in  bookkeeping.  As  the  trial  balance  proves 
the  accuracy  of  debits  and  credits,  the  self- 
[1  roving    method    proves    the   correctness   of    calcu- 

Fundamentals     of     Salesmanship,     by    R. 

G.    Walters,    Author    of    "High    School 
Commercial    Education",    Former    Head 
of  Department  of  Commerce.  Grove  City 
College.     Published   by  the  South-West- 
ern     Publishing     Company,     Cincinnati, 
Ohio.     Cloth  cover,   320  pages. 
This    textbook    is    the   outgrowth    of    the    author's 
experience   as    a    teacher   of    salesmanship    in   high 
schoc!,     college,     and     V.M.C.A.     evening    school. 
Much   of   the   material   contained   in   the   book   has 
been    presented    in    lecture    form,    and   the    labora- 
tory  exercises    at    the    ends   of    the    chapters    have 
all   been   tried   out   in    actual   classes. 

The  Table  of  Contents  of  this  book  is  as  fol- 
lows; 

The  Significance  of  Salesmanship.  Types  of 
Selling,  The  Salesman's  Personality— Physical 
Qualities,  The  Salesman's  General  Knowledge, 
Language  of  the  Salesman,  The  Salesman's  Power 
to  Reason,  The  Salesman's  Knowledge  of  Human 
Nature,  Knowledge  of  the  Goods,  Securing  Pros- 
pects, The  Pre-Approach.  Securing  the  Interview. 
Attracting  Attention,  Securing  Interest,  Creating 
Desire,  Closing  the  Sale,  Suggestive  Selling,  Some 
Miscellaneous  Matters,  Service,  Retail  Service,  The 
Ethics  of  Selling,  The  Salesman's  Relation  to  His 
Firm. 

Commercial  Law,  by  P.  B.  S.  Peters,  LL.B. 
and  Dwight  A.  Pomeroy,  Ph.  B.,  J.  D. 
Published  by  South- Western  Publishing 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cloth  cov- 
er, 468  pages. 

This  book  is  a  revision  of  a  former  text  on 
Commercial  Law  by  one  of  the  authors.  Law  is 
keeping  pace  with  the  constantly  changing  social 
and  economic  conditions.  Recent  legislation  has 
changed  the  statutory  and  common  law  in  a 
number  of  instances,  thus  making  necessary  cer- 
"  nportant    changes 


fori 


In   this 


of    the 


naterial    has    been    rearranged 
rganized,      and      where      deemed     desirable      new 
laterial    has    been    added. 

The  chapter  on  Automobile  Negligence  contains 
ules  which  might  have  been  considered  under  the 
aw  of  Agency  and  the  law  of  Torts,  but  due  to 
\\t  increasingly  important  place  of  the  automobile 
1  our  modern  society,  a  separate  treatment  of  it 
eemed  justifiable.  The  scope  of  the  chapter  on 
iusiness  Crimes  has  been  broadened,  and  a  chap- 
?r  on  Torts  added,  because  it  is  believed  that 
appreciation  of  these  subjects  is  as  import- 
*al    control    of    busi- 


interested    i 
the  other  topics 


al    la 


Iv  found 


ffort 
ay 


the 


In  the  rearrangement  of  the  material,  ar 
has  been  made  to  transpose  portions  in  such 
as  to  make  the  whole  better  adapted  for  instruct 
ional  purposes  as  well  as  for  a  clearer  under 
standing  by  the  student.  The  questions 
beginning  of  each  chapter  are  purposely 
general  nature,  to  be  used  as  a  stimulating  guide 
to  the  sections  immediately  following.  Through- 
out the  task  of  revising  "this  material,  the  valu- 
able criticisms  and  suggestions  of  numerous 
teachers  have  been  kept  in  mind  and  utilized 
when  possible,  in  order  to  make  this  a  more  use- 
ful  text. 
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PENMANSHIP  CERTIFICATE  WINNERS  FROM  THE  THOMPSON  SCHOOL,  YORK,  PA. 

This  school  requires  a  Zaner  Penmanship  Certificate  before  a  student  can  graduate.  It  is  conducted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Thompson.  Mr.  C.  H.  Bowser  is  the  penmanship  teacher.  The  school  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition  and  is  housed  in  a  beauti- 
ful up-to-date  building. 

The   Public  Schools  of  York,   Pa.,   have   adopted   Correlated    Handwriting  published  by  The  Zaner-Bloser  Company. 


TWO 

NEW    AND    IMPORTANT 

BOOKS 

Just  off  the  Press 

ROWE'S 
NEW  COST  ACCOUNTING 

The  new  Text  has  been  completely  rewritten. 
It  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  color.  There  is  a 
complete  Classification  of  Accounts  in  chart  form. 
Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  series  of  Theory 
Questions.  At  the  end  of  the  book  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  Cost  Problems  and  a  (ilossary  of  Cost  Ac- 
counting Terms. 

The  wage  rates  and  the  commodity  prices  in 
the  new  Budget  agree  with  current  rates  and  cur- 
rent prices.  The  instructions  for  making  entries 
are  printed  in  bold-face  type  so  that  one  may  dis- 
tinguish at  a  glance  between  specific  instructions  and 
general  discussion. 

The  new  Blank  Books  are  12  inches  in  length. 
The  cost  sheets  have  been  bound  into  a  Job  Ledger. 

The  Instructors'  Audit  Book  gives  some  helpful 
suggestions  on  teaching  cost  accounting  and  shows 
the  results  of  all  transactions  in  detail.  It  is  con- 
veniently thumb-indexed  too. 

You  can  use  Roive's  Nciv  (jost  A crountini/  to 
follow  any  text  in  bookkeeping. 

APPLIED  TYPING  REVISED 

This  is  altogether  a  book  for  advanced  students. 
It  teaches  correct  form,  arrangement,  and  set-up  on 
a  distinctive  plan  that  makes  the  student  think.  The 
book  raises  typing  from  the  level  of  the  mechanical 
to  a  thought-compelling  process. 

The  section  on  transcribing  is  .something  alto- 
gether new  and  original.  You  will  like  the  new 
Original  Tabulation  Problems  too. 

Here  is  the  one  outstanding  second-year  high 
school  typewriting  text.  It  may  be  used  to  follow 
any  text  or  method  used  for  beginners. 

Proof  is  not  the  statement  of  a  truth,  but 
the  EVIDENCE  of  the  truth  of  a  statement. 
What  we  say  about  these  new  books  doesn't 
profe  a  tiling.  You  can,  however,  get  the 
EVIDENCE  in  the  literature  we'll  gladly 
send  you. 

The  H.  M.  ROWE  COMPANY 

Harlem  Square 
BALTIMORE      -       -       -      MARYLAND 


Printing 

Facilities  Complete 


PUBLICATIONS 

CATALOGS 

MAILING  PIECES 

COLOR  WORK 

COMMERCIAL  FORMS 

RULING -BINDING— SPECIAL  BLANK 
BOOKS 

Enjoy  Our  Service 


<      WATKINS   ^    E  I  ER MAtsT^ 

240  No.  Fourth  St.     :     COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


THR  ROAD  TO  SKETCHING  FROM  NATURE 


enjoy  lif 
This    book    v\ 
arouse      inttTt^t 
in  both  art  and  nature 
duce  good  art. 

LearninK  to  sketch 
correcilv.  "The  Road 
ins  all'ih. 


I  go  about  it 
lis  you  how,  giv- 


as  easy  as  z 
Sketching  fr- 
Is  of  the  art. 
The  instructions  are  plain,  interesting,  progressive,  enthusiastic 
and  enjoyable.  It  discusses  location,  proportion,  light  and  shade,  re- 
flection, treatment,  composition  and  suggestions.  The  work  coiitains  62 
pages,  over  50  illustrations  made  direct  from  nature,  is  printed  on 
the  finest  plate  paper,  6J^^x9  inches,  and  is  bound  in  f 

It  is  graded  from  the  simplest  outline  sketch  to 
pen   and   pencil   pictures      It  contains  one  water  color 
tifully  reproduced  in  colors.    If  you  get  this  book,  yc 
"l  and  learn  to  sketch  and  appreciate  nature. 


:ible  art  lii 


niing  beau- 
11  certainly 


go 


Price  $1.00  Postpaid 


ship  and 


Write  for  complete  catalog  of  hooks  on  pent 
penmanship  supplies. 

THE  ZANERBLOSER  COMPANY 
Columbus,  Ohio 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Published  monthly  except  July  and  August  at  612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O.,  by  The  Zaner-Bloser  Company.     Entered  as  sec- 
ond-class matter  Sept.,  5,  1923,  at  the  post  office  at  Columbus,  O.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,   1879.     Subscription  $1.25  a  year. 
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LEARN     ENGROSSING 


An  Jn<inirJtrriu 
IKiuiuMmnrt.tH- 

Bm5Ulir{,Bi-.' 


Size  SxlOJi  in.,   Durably  Bound  in   Stiff 
Boards 


INCREASE  VOUR  INCOME  by  doing  engrossing  as  a  business 
or  as  a  side  line.  There  is  pen  work  of  every  description  to  be  done 
in  every  community.  High  prices  are  paid  for  pen  work.  Some  pen- 
manship teachers  make  many  hundreds  of  dollars  doing  engrossing 
after  school  hours.     You  can  do  the  same. 

THE  ZANERIAN  MANUAL  OF  ALPHABETS  AND  ENGROS- 
SING presents  the  work  in  such  a  simple,  interesting  and  concise 
way  that  anyone  can  become  skilled  enough  to  do  engrossing.  It  con- 
tains the  greatest  collection  of  practical  engrossing  ever  published. 
Just  the  hook  ycni  need.  It  will  pay  for  itself  in  your  first  order  for 
pen    work. 

PRICE  OF  BOOK $2.50 

Business    Educator,    Edition,    1    Year 1.25 

$3.75 
Both    for $3.25 


Fore'i/m,  20c  extra;  Canada,  10c  cxira 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY,  Penmanship  Publishers, 


Columbus,  Ohio 


Become  a  Penman,  Teacher  or  Supervisor 

Good  positions  are  open  to  those  who 
qualify  in  penmanship.  The  Zanerian 
has  trained  thousands  of  penmen,  engross- 
ers and  teachers.  You  will  find  them  suc- 
cessfully filling  positions  in  the  leading 
private,  public  and  high  schools  in 
America. 

We  specialize  in  all  branches  of  penman- 
ship, lettering  and  engrossing  and  can 
help  you  to  become  a  specialist — and  a 
success. 

Write  for  catalog  and  information. 
Enroll  Now 

Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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Freeman's 


-.  '  Published  b;5) 

//le  Zaner-Bloser  Co. 

Columbus     Ohio 


Freeman's  Scientific  Handwriting 
Scales  provide  definite  aims  and 
standards  for  each  grade  as  follows: 

Scale  3  for  Grade  3 
Scale  4  "  "4 
Scale  5  "  "5 
Scale  6    "        "6 

'I'hcse  Scales  are  20c  each,  postpaid,  or 
$1.92  per  doz.  less  25%  f-  o.  b.  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Send  Orders  to 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 

Columbus,  Ohio 


COURT    REPORTING 

— A     Good    Profession 

There  is  no  crowding  in  this  field.  The  work 
is  interesting,  pays  well,  and  offers  great  opportunity 
for  professional  advancement. 

Our  reporting  department  is  in  charge  of  ex- 
perienced and  expert  teachers.  All  who  have  com- 
pleted this  course  have  secured  reporting  positions. 

Beginning  and  advanced  students  received 
every  Monday — progress  being  individual.  Day 
and  evening  sessions  open  all  year. 

Write     today     for     Sixty- 
four  page  Book  of  Facts 

GREGG    SCHOOL 

225  North  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


ACCOUNTING 

A  TWO  SEMESTER 
HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE 

*  *  * 

200  45-minute  Lessons. 

A  definite  lesson  for  every 

day  in  the  school  year. 

*  *  * 

Single  Semester  of  100 

Lessons  (twenty  weeks)  also 

furnished. 

*** 

Prepared  especially  for 

individual  instruction,     just 

the  thing  for  Night  School  and 

Correspondence  School  work. 

BLISS    PUBLISHING    CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 
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Pads  for  Commercial  Classes 

Packed  with  the  supplementary  material  that  means  really  effective  work.     Fall 
is  the  time  to  introduce  such  material,  here  are  the  books  to  provide  it: 


Cowan-Loker 

Junior  Exercises  in  Business  Practice $0.72 

Exercises  in  Business  Practice $0.56 

Exercises  in  Bookkeeping  and  Business 

Problems,  Part  I $0.60 

Part      11 $0.56 

Part    III $0.56 

Hall   and  Cunningham 

Shorthand    Dictation    Exercises $0.84 


Powers-Loker 

Junior  Exercises  in  Rapid   Calculation $0.48 

Practical  Exercises  in  Rapid  Calculation $0.56 

Davis 

Practical  Exercises  in  English,  First  Series....$0.56 
Practical  Exercises  in  English,  Second  Secies....$0.60 
Advanced   Exercises   in   English $0.64 


The  prices  quoted  above  are  subject  to  the  usual  discount  to  schools  and  teachers. 


Ginn  and  Company 


COLUMBUS 


NEW  YORK 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Timely  Suggestions 

for  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 

Bookkeeping  and  Business  Metiiods 

The  new  standards  and  new  requirements  for 
bookkeeping  instruction.    A  two-year  course. 

Arithmetic  for  Business 

The   latest  te.xt   in   the  field  of  commercial 
arithmetic  with  new  features. 

Rapid  Calculation 

Teaches  the  value  of  accuracy  and  the  cost 
of  inaccuracy.    Tablet  or  book  form. 

Vocabulary  Method  of  Training 
Touch  Typists 

A  book  with  many  unusual  features  divided 
into  five  parts  with  office  practice. 

Practical  La'w^ 

A  one-semester  course  of  business  association. 

Essentials  of  Commercial  La^^ 

A  brief  course  of  legal  principals. 
Ellis  Rational  Speller 

A  book  that  develops  spelling  consciousness. 

Send  for         VT  T  YCS    Publishing 
Catalog       MltMaMaE9  co. 

Educational  Publishers 
BATTLE  CREEK  MICHIGAN 


THE  DAINTIEST  MOST  TNIQUE  WORK  IN  AMERICA.  YOUR 
NAME  BEAUTIFULLV  ILLUMIN.\TED  BY  HAND  IN  FOUR  DIFFER- 
ENT STYLES  $2.  CALLING  CARDS  (SPENCERI.AN  VVRITINC!)  35 
FOR  Jl.  INVITATIONS  (SPENCERIAN  WRITING)  $+  A  DOZEN.  RE- 
MIT  BY   MONEY   ORDER.     NO  CHEQUES.     NO   FREE  SAMPLES. 
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A  Bookkeeping  Text  by 
Bookkeeping  Teachers 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  examine  bookkeeping  texts — texts  that  are  intend- 
ed for  use  by  secondary  school  teachers  in  classes  composed  of  students  from  fifteen 
to  seventeen  years  of  age — with  regard  to  the  authors'  background  of  experience? 

The  authors'  long-continued  classroom  experience  in  the  actual  teaching  of  book- 
keeping is  one  reason  for  the  superiority  of 

Rational  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

by 
Albert  G.  Belding  and  Russell  T.  Greene 

Albert  G.  Belding,  Director  of  Commercial  Education  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
New  York  City,  is  in  daily  contact  with  bookkeeping  classes  and  for  many  years 
has  examined  candidates  for  teaching  positions  in  the  bookkeeping  classrooms  of 
the  New  York  City  schools.  For  many  years  prior  to  his  advancement  to  his 
present  position  he  was  an  actual  classroom  teacher  of  the  subject. 

Russell  T.  Greene,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Accounting  and  Law  in  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York  City,  has  for  many  years  taught  book- 
keeping and  supervised  bookkeeping  instruction  in  the  high  school  classroom. 

Their  daily  problems  are  your  problems,  and  have  been  for  many  years.  That 
they  have  achieved  outstanding  success  in  the  solution  of  those  problems  is  proved 
by  their  professional  success — by  the  responsibility  and  authority  that  have  been 
delegated  to  them. 

Isn't  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  such  a  background  of  experience  is  the  proper 
one  for  the  authors  of  a  textbook  intended  for  use  by  students  like  those  in  your 
classes — that  "^onr  problems  will  be  recognized  and  treated  with  greater  under- 
standing, insight  and  sympathy  by  real,  everyday,  hardworking,  competent  book- 
keeping teachers? 

RATIONAL  BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTING  has  proved  its  super- 
iority to  those  who  have  adopted  it.    A  trial  will  convince  you,  too. 

The  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK    CHICAGO    BOSTON      SAN  FRANCISCO     TORONTO       LONDON 


ZANERIAN  OBLIQUE  PENHOLDERS 


The  main  idea  of  the  oblique  penholder  is  to  assist  in  making 
smooth  shades.  When  using  a  straight  holder  it  is  necessary  to 
turn  the  hand  to  the  left  to  some  extent  in  order  that  smooth 
shades  may  be  made  if  desired.  When  using  the  oblique  holder 
the  hand  can  remain  in  the  usual  and  more  natural  position  since 
the  pen  is  held  by  the  holder  at  the  proper  angle  at  which  smooth 
shades  can  best  be  made.  Of  course,  it  is  all  right  to  use  the 
oblique  holder  in  executing  unshaded  writing,  since  very  smooth 
lines  can  be  secured,  but  it  is  indispensable  when  executing 
shaded  writing. 

There  are  numerous  oblique  penholders  on  the  market  today, 
some  of  which  are  made  by  persons  who,  not  being  penmen 
themselves,  do  not  understand  the  requirements  of  correct  ad- 
justment. It  requires  more  than  a  wood-turner  to  produce  a  good 
oblique  holder.  If  the  adjustment  is  not  correct  in  an  oblique 
holder,  it  is  practically  worthless  as  an  instrument  for  fine  writ- 
ing, no  matter  how  fine  the  holder  may  be  otherwise.  Many 
students  who  enter  the  Zanerian  College  (the  school  of  penman- 
ship conducted  by  The  Zaner-Bloser  Co.)  bring  with  them  ob- 
lique holders  which  are  miserably  adjusted,  and  with  which  they 
have  been  laboring  at  a  great  disadvantage,  not  knowing  where 
the  trouble  lies.  It  is  no  wonder  that  some  persons  should  become 
discouraged  with  such  intruments. 


In  purchasing  oblique  penholders  it  is  undoubtedly  safest  to  se- 
cure them  from  persons  who  know  how  to  use  them  most  success- 
fully, and  therefore  know  what  the  proper  adjustment  is.  Of 
course,  inferior  holders  can  be  sold  for  less  money  than  perfect 
ones,  since  practically  no  time  is  spent  in  securing  the  proper  ad- 
justment. On  each  of  our  holders  considerable  time  is  spent  on 
the  adjustment  by  one  who  thoroughly  understands  what  is  best 
in  this  particular.  Not  only  this,  but  we  are  confident  that  a 
careful  comparison  of  our  holders  with  others  will  reveal  the  fact 
that  Zanerian  holders  are  also  the  most  perfect  in  workmanship. 
We  originated  and  popularized  the  long  oblique  holder,  and,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  it  is  being  imitated. 

Our  oblique  holders  are  all  adjusted  for  ornamental  penmanship, 
and  intended  to  fit  the  Zanerian  Fine  Writer  on  Gillott's  Princi- 
pality No.  1  pen,  these  two  being  the  same  in  size.  If  a  smaller 
pen  is  to  be  used,  such  as  the  Zanerian  Ideal,  Gillott's  604,  or  a 
Spencerian  No.  1,  anyone  can  easily  contract  the  pen  slot  by 
pressing  against  it  so  that  it  will  fit  these  pens.  If  one  of  the 
long  holders  should  draw  slightly  crooked,  as  sometimes  happens 
when  wood  is  turned  so  long  and  slender,  it  can  be  easily 
straightened  by  holding  it  over  a  lighted  lamp  until  the  wood 
becomes  heated,  when,  if  care  is  taken,  it  can  be  straightened 
without  danger  of  breaking. 


ZANERIAN  FINE  ART  OBLIOUE  PENHOLDER 


;iAX  I  ixE  .'XKr 

iLr>  pltaMiig  contrast. 
it  to  a  good  penman  and  he  will  be  delighted. 
The  most  indifferent  pupil  will  delight  in  impri 
extra.  It  makes  a  handsome  present  for  Christr 
wise  the  same  in  every  particular  as  the  longer 


a  fancy,  hand-made,  rosewood  oblique  holder,  inlaid  with  ivory  and  a  beautiful  yellow  hard  wood, 
ly  adjusted,   11^   inches  long,   and  is  the  most  attractive  oblique  penholder  manufactured.     Present 


poor  penman  and  its  beauty  will  compel  him  to  pick  i 
■ing  his  penmanship  when  he  has  this  holder.  Price  $1.25.  Sent  in  ; 
IS  or  anv  other  time.  We  also  furnish  the  Zanerian  Fine  Art  Holder 
lolder.    "Price  of  the  S-inch  holder  is  $1.00,  sent  in  a  wooden  box  fo 


up,  practice  and  improve  his  writing, 
appropriate  wooden  box  for   15  cents 
ut  8  inches  in  length,  although  other- 
15  cents  extra. 


ZANERIAN  PLAIN  OBLIQUE  PENHOLDER 


'■^^g^-^^ 


sensible,  beautiful  and  perfect  holder.     It  is  made  of  rosewood,  is  11^  inches  long,  hand- 


ed.    He  who  uses  the  holder  can  depend  upon  it  as  being  a  perfect  instrument.     It  is  a  delight  to  write  with  one 
ager  of  good  penmanship.  It  has  been  observed^  tha_t  many  persons  who  seemingly  care  nothing  for  good  writing 

Oblique  Penholder  is  the  same  in  size,    length, 

cxtri.     We  can  also  furnish  the  Zanerian  Plain 

Pric.    of   the   8-inch   is   65    cents.      Sent   in    a 


ZANERIAN  EXPERT  OBLIQUE  HOLDER 
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This  holder  we  brought  out  some  years  ago.     It  is  a  very  popular  holder.     It  is  neither  high  in  price  nor  cheap  in  quality.     Very  carefully 
made  and  adjusted,   7",2   inches  long.     We  can  furnish  this  holder  in   cither   black   or   natural   wod   finish.      One   holder,    20   cents;    three,    50 
dozen,  $1.25;   two  dozen,  $2.50;   one-fourth  gross,   $3.50;   one-half  gross,  $6.5(1;   one  gross,  $12.00. 


EXCELSIOR  OBLIQUE  HOLDER 


I  HE  E.XCELSIDR  OBLIQUE  PENHOLDER  is  unquestionably  the  best  low-priced  oblique  penholder  made.  Many  hundreds 
ot  gross  have  been  sold  We  can  furnish  this  holder  in  either  black  or  natural  wood  finish.  Length,  6  inches.  One  holder, 
15  cents;  six  holders,  70  cents;  one  dozen,  $1.20;  one-fourth  gross,   $3.00;   one-half  gross,  $5.50;  one  gross,   $10.00. 


Write  for  complete  catalog  of  penmanship  supplies 
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THE  31st  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 

NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS' 

FEDERATION 


The  31st  annual  convention  of  the  Nat- 
ional Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  is 
to  be  held  in  the  Hotel  Statler,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  December  27,  28,  29,  1928.  This 
year  the  general  program  is  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  J.  L.  Holtsclaw,  Principle  of  the 
Detroit  High  School  of  Commerce,  and 
Supervising  Principal  of  Commercial  Ed- 
ucation of  the  Detroit  Public  Schools.  Mr. 
Holtsclaw  is  chairman  of  the  local  ar- 
rangements committee  and  through  his 
personal  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  his  able 
assistants,  he  has  developed  a  very  strong 
program  of  speakers  and  entertainers.  Be- 
sides the  four  following  mentioned  nat- 
ionally known  speakers,  he  assures  us  that 
the  banquet  speaker  is  one  whom  every 
member  will  be  delighted  to  hear. 

Superintendent  Frank  Codv  of  the  De- 
troit Public  School  System  has  made  an 
enviable  reputation  as  a  school  superin- 
tendent. He  is  not  only  a  capable  execu- 
tive but  a  pleasing  speaker  and  will  have 
a  happy  message  of  welcome  for  the  op- 
ening of  our  convention   December  27. 

Dr.  Merton  S.  Rice,  Pastor  of  the  De- 
troit Metropolitan  Methodist  Church,  who 
is  to  give  the  chief  address  on  Thursday 
morning,  December  27,  is  one  of  Amer- 
ica's outstanding  pulpit  orators  and  min- 
isters. Dr.  Rice  is  very  entertaining  and 
will  have  a  message  that  every  Federa- 
tion member  should  hear.  Make  your 
plans  to  be  on  hand  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion. 


Judge  Alfred  J-  Murphy,  who  will  be 
the  principal  speaker  on  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 28,  has  been  a  judge  of  the  circuit 
Court  of  Michigan  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  He  is  an  able  lawyer  and  jurist, 
and  no  man  in  Michigan  is  more  loved 
than  Judge  Murphy.  As  a  scholar  and 
orator,   he   has   few   equals. 

The  Saturday  Morning  speaker  will 
be  Mr.  James  Schermerhorn,  writer  and 
lecturer.  Mr.  Schermerhorn  is  known  as 
one  of  the  best  editorial  writers  in  the 
country  and  has  written  a  large  number 
of  books.  As  a  lecturer  and  after  dinner 
speaker,  he  is  in  demand  throughout  the 
country,  and  his  audiences  are  always 
carried  away  with  his  wit  and  eloquence. 

Each  chairman  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  round  tables  programs  has  re- 
ported on  his  plans  for  the  convention. 
In  each  case  a  very  strong  program  of 
professional  interest  is  being  developed. 
The  speakers  on  the  sectional  programs 
are  real  educational  leaders  and  will,  no 
doubt,  contribute  much  to  the  educational 
thought  of  the  day.  Discussions  bearing 
upon  research  projects,  methods  of  teach- 
ing, content  of  curricula,  objective  tests, 
and  other  vital  problems  in  the  field  of 
education  are  to  be  discussed.  A  full  pro- 
gram will  be  printed  in  the  December 
issues. 

With  this  array  of  nationally  known 
speakers    and    entertainers    which    has    al- 


ready been  arranged  for,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Detroit  meeting  will  be  one  which  Vfill 
go  down  in  history  as  the  greatest  ed- 
ucational and  entertaining  convention 
which  the  Federation  has  ever  held.  Each 
old  member  should  plan  to  renew  his 
membership  and  to  attend  the  convention. 
If  it  is  not  possible  for  each  member  to 
attend,  he  should  renew  his  membership 
in  order  to  receive  the  journal  of  the  Fed- 
eration, "Federation  Notes,"  in  which  will 
be  reported  the  general  and  departmental 
programs.  Each  old  member,  as  well  as 
each  new  member,  should  consider  him- 
self a  booster  for  the  convention  and  for 
a  larger  membership.  With  35,000  com- 
mercial teachers  in  the  United  States,  the 
Federation  should  eventually  have  at  least 
a  50%  membership.  At  the  31st  annual 
convention  to  be  held  in  Detroit,  we  want 
the  membership  to  include  each  old  mem- 
ber and  one  thousand  more.  At  the  Kan- 
sas City  convention  last  year  we  had  an 
attendance  of  nearly  600,  this  year  at  the 
Detroit  convention,  we  want  1,000.  Begin 
now  to  plan  and  arrange  a  budget  for 
your  trip  to  Detroit.  Send  }our  member- 
ship dues  of  $2.00  to  the  general  secretary, 
C.  M.  Yoder,  State  Teachers  College, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin.  In  making  ap- 
plication for  membership  use  the  envelope 
slips  received  through  the  courtesy  of  com- 
mercial firms  and  publishers.  If  you  did 
not  receive  such  a  slip  send  your  check 
giving  name,  school,  or  connection  and  ad- 
dress. Upon  receipt  of  dues  a  member- 
ship certificate  and  a  token  in  the  form  of 
an  oxidized  silver  pocket  or  purse  piece 
will   be  sent  you. 

National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation 
C.   M.  Yoder,  Sec. 
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The  Business  Educator  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  proprietors 
and  managers,  commercial  teachers  and  students, 
and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy  must  reach  our 
office  by  the  K'th  of  the  month  for  the  issue  of 
the  following  month. 
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LESSONS  IN  BUSINESS  WRITING 

By  P'l.ossiE  G.  Caix,  Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Rock\'  River,  Ohio. 
Send  13  cents  in  postage  with  specimens  of  your  best  work  for  criticism. 


III. 

1.  Notice  that  the  little  loop  with  which  this  exercise  begins  is  an  oval.  One  side  is  just  as  round  as  the  other.  It  slants 
the  same  as  the  stem.     By  stopping  before  lifting  the  pen  a  heavy  firm  finish  is  secured. 

2.  Count  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10.  Keep  the  slant  of  the  downward  strokes,  and  the  space  between  them  as  nearly  uniform  as 
you  can.  Make  each  stroke  just  a  shade  shorter  than  the  one  before,  so  that  the  top  of  the  exercise  will  have  a  gradual,  but 
straight  slope  like  a   roof. 

3.  Make  the  capital  M  two  spaces  high,  and  drop  the  last  stroke  below  the  base  line,  as  in  A.  Notice  the  similarity  be- 
tween M  and  exercise  2. 

4-5.     The  letters  are  now  reduced  to  54  space  in  height. 

6.  The  small  v  is  composed  of  two  turns,  a  small  retrace,  and  an  upward  finish.  Keep  the  downward  stroke  and  the 
second  upward  stroke  very  nearly  parallel,  so  that  the  letter  will  be  the  same  width  at  the  top  and  bottom.  Pause  at  the  top 
before  making  the  little  retrace,  (It  may  be  a  blind  loop  instead  of  a  retrace)  and  be  sure  to  make  an  angle  as  you  swing 
away  from  the  retrace  to  the  next  letter.  Be  particularly  careful  of  the  retrace  and  angle  to  make  sure  that  you  are  forming  the 
habit  of  making  it  correctly. 

7.  Join  them  in  groups  of  five.  Swing  them  off  freely,  as:  % — pause — swing — v — pause — swing — v — pause — swing — v — 
pause — swing — v — pause — swing. 

8.  Small  X  is  made  like  the  last  part  of  m  or  n,  the  downward  stroke  of  which  is  crossed  \vith  a  srtaight  line  at  ^  its 
height.     The  cross  should   begin  on  the   line   and   move  upward. 

9.  Join  them   in   groups  of   five,  being  careful. to  cross  them  neatly. 

10.  This  exercise  is  review  of  letters  previously  studied,  combined  to  make  a  word.  See  how  uniform  in  height,  spacing, 
and  slant  you  can  make  them. 


•^    V    V   V  9??9?99P97^V9'?n7v9^^''}?'?^^-^^y^^ 
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11.  After  practicing  first  part  of  copy  11  study  the  second  part.  This  prepares  you  to  make  exercise  12  and  the  last  part 
of  H.  Begin  at  the  top;  (just  as  though  you  were  going  to  make  exercise  12)  pull  it  down  to  the  line,  and  pause.  Then  finish 
the  exercise,  retracing  several  times  before  lifting  the  pen.  The  continuous  motion  of  retracing  will  help  you  make  graceful 
turns  in  the  letter   which  follows. 

12.  This  exercise  contains  three  curves.  When  you  feel  sure  of  exercise  11,  make  exercise  12.  Begin  with  a  curve  which 
changes  to  a  straight  line;  pause  at  the  base  line,  to  avoid  a  loop;  then  finish  the  exercise,  lifting  the  pen  while  it  is  still  in 
motion. 

13.  Make   the   letter  two   spaces  high.     Watch   proportions.     Be  careful  with  the  ending  stroke. 

14.  The  //  is  now  reduced  to  -)4  space  in  height,  keeping  the  same  proportions  as  in  exercise  13. 

15.  Compare  exercise  15,  16  and  17  to  note  the  similiarity.  Begin  at  the  top,  as  in  the  last  part  of  copy  11;  make  the  little 
loop  point  upward;  and  continue  with  the  exercise,  retracing  several  times.  When  finished,  it  should  have  the  appearance  of  an 
oval  with  a  loop  on  the  left  side. 

16.  Begin  exercise  16  as  you  did  15.     When  you  have  mad'  a  few,  test  them  to  see  if  they  will  make  good  ovals. 

17.  K  is  the  combination  of  exercise  11   and   16.       Make  thsm  two  spaces  high  at  first. 

18.  The  letter  is  now  reduced  to  i/i,  space.  Pause  at  the  base  line  on  the  first  part  of  the  letter,  and  lift  the  pen  while  in 
motion,  when  finishing  the  last  part. 


19.  A'  is  made  of  two  parts  exactly  alike,  the  last  being  up-side  down.  When  the  two  parts  are  put  together  the  backs 
just  touch.  If  the  letter  is  correctly  made  it  will  look  the  same  either  right-side  up  or  upside  down.  The  first  part  begins 
like  H,  but  curves  slightly  as  it  approaches  the  base  line.  The  last  part  begins  with  a  slight  curve  at  the  top  and  finishes  with 
the  loop.     When  you   can  make  X,   review  it  in  connection   with  //  and  K.     Swing  them  off  freely. 


V    "0    V 


Y^    y^  Y^  Y   Y' 


20.  Make  the  ovals  and  push-pull  in  this  exercise  Yi  space  high  in  order  to  get  the  muscles  under  control  for  the  exercises 
which  follow. 

21.  This  exercise  begins  with  a  direct  oval  J4  space  high.  Trace  the  oval  several  times,  and  then  make  the  w 
without  lifting  the  pen.     Make  the  two  parts  of  the  letter  the  same   width.     Finish  carefully,   with   a   retrace,   as   in  v. 

22.  When  you  have  mastered  the  tc,  with  the  oval,  try  making  the  letter  alone.  Be  sure  that  it  begins  with  a  good  under 
curve,  as  it  did  when  you  used  the  oval  with  it.  Don't  forget  to  make  the  two  parts  the  same  width,  and  to  be  careful  of  the 
finishing  stroke. 

23-24.     These  exercises  are  review  of  letters,  previously  studied,  combined  to  make  words. 

25.  Exercise  25  begins  like  exercise  21,  with  a  direct  oval  y^  space  in  height.  Trace  the  oval  several  times,  finally  finish- 
ing with  an  r.  The  r  and  s  should  appear  to  be  the  same  height  as  the  other  small  letters,  but  in  order  to  make  them  appear 
so,  the  little  tip,  or  retrace  at  the  top,  must  extend  above  the  line  of  the  other  letters.  Pause  at  the  beginning  of  the  retrace; 
keep  the  top,  or  lateral  stroke,  straight  and  slanting;  pause  at  the  shoulder;  and  pull  the  downward  stroke  down  on  the  same 
slant  as  the  other  downward  strokes.     Practice  it  first  with  the  oval,  then  without  it. 
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26-27.  Small  .;  is  composed  of  a  part  of  two  ovals.  (See  illustration.)  Begin  as  in  r;  keep  the  back  full  and  round,  re- 
membering that  it  is  part  of  an  oval ;  pause  where  the  letter  closes,  and  finish  with  a  retrace  instead  of  a  loop.  When  you  feel 
sure  of  the  single  letters,  try  joining  them  in  groups  of  five. 

28-29-30.     These  exercises  are  review. 

31-32.     Practice  one  exercise  at   a  time,   watching  movement,  form,  slant,  and  spacing. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  COPIES 

By  S.   M.   H,  UE,  Portland,  Oregon. 


C^ Cf-t-^C^i^  ..'ZA^^.'^^i-'i^T^ , 
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,  THE  COVER  PAGE 

1  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  present 
this  month  a  cover  page  prepared  by  a 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  S.  B.  Potter, 
(Jlenwood  Springs,  Colo. 

Few  Superintendents  have  the  skill  and 
ability  in  handling  the  pen  as  shown  by 
Mr.  Potter's  work. 

'  We  cangratulate  Mr.  Potter  and  feel 
that  the  students  in  his  school  system  are 
shown  the  importance  of  good  hand- 
writing. 


^-■■!^T''T-''-e^-'''''Z--':^^^^i--^(-'^^^ 
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Supplementary  Copies,  by  S.  M.  Blue,  Continued 


^     .^^^u<i/n^d^£ei^iu^i^       ^ 


The  above  happy  Penmanship  class,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  I.  H.  Long,  Berea  College,  Kentucky,  won  penmanship  certificates. 


Pupils  meriting  Business  Educator  Certificates.    Temple  Avenue  School,  Col- 
lege Park,  Ga.,  Miss  Velma  Bowles,  Teacher. 


cyu:A^.^.-^7^^y 


'P 


This     neat,      well-balanced     bird      was 

a       ■  1.  A    u      T.--1         V              u-     ,,on  ■  A  CONTEST  FOR  STUDENTS.     Write  or  letter  the  above  in  any  style  or  ar- 

nourished    by    Kikuo    Yamaguchi,    3480-4  j         j  .     .u     d                 i-                     itr              •                ui-  u     .  i                    t. 

"  rangement  and  send  to  the  Business  tnucATOR.     We  promise  to  publish  at  least  one  ot 

Chome,    Ashikaga-shi,    Japan,    a    student  ,he   best  specimens  on  the  Students'  Page, 

and   follower  of  the  Business   Educator.  Material  of  any  nature  is  always  welcome  for  this  page.     I'se  Hack  ink. 
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v,_^ 

Written  by  J.  A.   Hall,  206  E.  4th  St.,  Hutchinson,  Kans.,   a  Zanerian  correspondence  pupil. 


/j^L^^ 
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^XL^ 


Written  by  a  grade  teacher,  May  Reilly,  708  S.  Workman  St.,  Los  Angeles,   while  in   summer   school   under   instruction  of 

Estella  B.  Plough. 


Miss  Elva  Glasscock,  1356  Twelfth  Street,  San  Pedro,  California,  is  a  public  school  teacher.  She  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Summer  School  under  the  instruction  of  Stella  B.  Plough.  California  teachers  believe  in  do- 
ing well  that  which  they  teach. 


^     f^J^u^n^^^/iua/Sfr* 
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LESSONS  IN  TEXT  LETTERING 

By  E.  A.  LuPFERj  Zanerian   College  of  Penmanship,   Columbus,   Ohio. 


BECOME  A  STUDENT  OF 
PRACTICAL  LETTERING 


This  month  we  present  the  Unretouched  Old  English  Capitals.  Make  the  strokes  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  numbered. 
They  are  numbered  in  such  a  way  that  you  save  time,  and  by  making  the  strokes  in  a  uniform  order  it  becomes  automatic  and 
you  are  therefore,  less  likely  to  omit  strokes.  Study  the  copy  carefully.  Notice  the  circles,  various  widths  of  letters,  as  indicate 
by  dotted  lines.     Keep  your  pen  in  good  condition  and  watch  how  you  hold  it. 

This  kind  of  lettering  is  practical  and  profitable.     Master  it! 


ji"©^7(D«^riiiiyiA'\i 


ik 


RIGR  GRHDE 

fengprh 

RCRICE        ■"■ 


This  calling  card  has  been  prepared  by 
H.  C.  Rice,  95  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 
an  engrosser  in  the  New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company.  Here  are  the 
instructions  which  he  gives  for  preparing 
the  work : 

"Use  black  bristol  cardboard.  The  word 
Penwork  was  lettered  with  white  ink  and 
was  retouched  with  a  pen  and  brush.  The 
words  High  Grade  and  the  name  were 
sketched  first  with  a  white  drawing  pencil 
for  spacing,  proportion  and  form.  The 
letters  were  then  sketched  more  carefully 
with  a  fine  pointed  brush  and  white  ink, 
then  finally  the  letters  were  retouched  with 
a  brush  to  make  them  more  nearly  correct. 

The  black  board  is  then  cut  the  desired 
shape  and  pasted  on  white  cardboard.  A 
light  black  line  is  then  drawn  around  it." 

Miss  Josephine  Feyereisen,  for  several 
years  a  commercial  teacher  in  the  High 
School  at  Sandwich,  III.,  is  now  teaching 
in  the  Withrow  High  School,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Miss  Doris  E.  Blanchard  of  Claremont, 
N.  H.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Norwood,  Mass.,  High  School. 

Miss  Laura  Wurtzel,  recently  with  the 
State  Teachers  College  at  Spearfish,  S.  D., 
is  now  with  the  State  Teachers  College  at 
Minot,   N.   D. 

Mr.  Harold  S.  Pray  of  Sheboygan  Falls, 
Wis.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
High  School   at  Medina,  N.  Y. 


How  A  Course  in  the  Zanerian 

Enabled  Glenn  McFadden 

To     Work     His     Way 

Through  College 


Glenn  McFadden  entered  the  Zan- 
erian College  of  Penmanship  in  1923. 
He  not  only  became  an  enthusiastic 
penman  but  determined  to  secure  a 
college  education.  He  was  a  boy  with 
plenty  of  determination  and  little 
cash.     He,  however,  saw  the  possibili- 


ties of  using  his  penmanship  to  defray 
his  expenses. 

Today  he  is  supervising  writing  in 
the  North  Manchester,  Ind.,  Public 
Schools  half  days  and  completing  his 
college  the  other  half. 

Mr.  McFadden  writes  as  follows:  "I 
first    studied    the    Zaner    Method    in 


Manchester  College,  North  Manches- 
ter, Ind.,  in  1922-23.  I  became  inter- 
ested and  attended  the  Zanerian  Col- 
lege of  Penmanship  the  following 
summer.  The  second  year  I  taught 
the  course,  while  taking  my  college 
course.  I  quit  college  for  two  years, 
teaching  in  the  rural  schools,  where 
I  used  the  Zaner  Method. 

In  1926-27,  I  returned  to  college 
and  obtained  my  position  as  penman- 
ship teacher.  Last  summer  I  re- 
ceived an  offer  to  supervise  and  teach 
writing  in  the  city  schools  on  half 
time  basis  with  my  college  course.  I 
accepted  and  am  using  the  new  Cor- 
related Books  in  the  grades.  I  teach 
over  450  pupils  from  the  first  grade 
to  the  senior  high  school. 

Contrary  to  my  former  beliefs,  I 
find  the  interest  very  keen  and  moD»; 
grades  eager  for  the  penmanship 
period.  I  am  absolutely  "sold"  on  the 
Zaner  Method,  for  I  have  used  it  in 
every  grade. 

My  penmanship  course  cost  me  less 
than  fifty  dollars,  considering  that  1 
worked  for  part  of  my  expenses,  and 
my  investment  has  paid  me  two  thou- 
sand per  cent  interest,  in  money,  be- 
sides the  many  other  values  of  good 
writing." 

Penmanship  offers  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  those  who  wish  to  secure 
a  higher  education.  In  the  Zanerian, 
students  are  encouraged  to  continue 
their  education,  and  many  have  gone 
on  through  college  after  completing 
their  course  in  the  Zanerian. 
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WHAT  N.A.P.T.S.  COxWEN  IIONS 

HAVE  MEANT  TO  ME 

Lettie   J.   Strohell 


Membership  in  ail  organization  should 
sif^iiify  \vhnle-hearted  moral  as  well  as 
financial  support  of  its  aims  and  object- 
ives. I  use  the  word  "should"  advisedly; 
since  memberships  are  frequently  obtained 
through  pressure  or  through  the  indivi- 
dual's desire  to  avoid  being  one  of  a  small 
minority  uho  will  spoil  an  otherwise  100 
per  cent  enrollment. 

One  is  safe  in  asserting  that  neither  pres- 
sure nor  fanatical  100  per  cent  campaigns 
have  influenced  teachers  and  supervisors 
of  handwriting  to  become  members  of  the 
N.A.P.T.S.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  we  have  every  right  to  believe  that 
our  organization  is  composed  of  men  and 
women  who  are  mentally  alert  and  keenly 
interested  not  only  in  the  progress  of  good 
handwriting,  but  also  in  its  relation  to 
the  general  scheme  of  education.  Doubt- 
less, this  fact  will  cause  many  recently  ap- 
pointed supervisors  and  teachers  of  hand- 
writing to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  affiliated  with  us  during 
the  current  school   year. 

But  whilst  we  can  congratulate  our- 
selves upon  our  sincerity  in  upholding  the 
National  Association  through  our  active 
membership,  we  who  have  attended  its 
conventions  can  extend  to  one  another 
congratulations  plus.  Our  conventions 
translate  abstract  quantities  into  concrete 
realities ;  they  transpose  unknown  gener- 
alities of  the  human  equation  to  potential 
individualities;  they  replace  any  smug 
self-satisfaction  we  may  have  with  a 
challenge  to  progress  toward  higher, 
broader,  deeper  experiences. 

In  1910,  one  hundred  and  three  of  the 
one-hundred  twenty-seven  branches  of  my 
paternal  family  tree  assembled  for  a  re- 
union in  the  City  of  London.  Coming 
from  twenty-six  different  countries,  many 
of  us  were  strangers  to  one  another.  But 
one  short  week's  contacts  effected  solidar- 
ity, a  mutual  understanding,  an  at-one- 
ment  that  the  blood  of  eleven  centuries 
had  not  touched.  A  reunion  is  not  a 
memorial  service  for  some  distant  ances- 
tor but  a  communion  of  the  living;  neith- 


er is  a  N.A.P.T.S.  convention  a  memorial 
to  the  character  and  virtues  of  the  "good 
old  times,"  but  a  dynamic  force  to  im- 
prove the  present. 

The  N.A.P.T.S.  meeting  held  in  St. 
Louis  in  192+  paralleled  to  me  the  family 
reunion  of  1910.  For  here  were  super- 
visors from  many  states  becoming  more  in- 
timately known  to  one  another,  sensing  the 
spirit  of  a  great  city,  feeling  the  pulse  of 
our  organization,  encountering  diverse  and 
divergent  minds;  all  the  while  uncon- 
sciously strengthening  the  bonds  of  a  vital 
interest.  Each  successive  convention  has 
added  to  the  enthusiasm  created  at  the 
1924  meeting. 

Although  all  of  our  conventions  have 
some  points  in  common,  yet  each  has  had 
an  atmosphere  peculiar  to  itself.  The  St. 
Louis  convention  can  be  fitly  designated 
as  the  one  at  which  we  caught  enthus- 
iasm. The  spirit  of  St.  Louis  and  the 
spirit  of  the  N.A.P.T.S.  seemed  to  con- 
verge. Cleveland  in  1926  was  the  con- 
vention of  initiative.  It  was  in  Cleveland 
that  plans  were  formulated  to  draw  up  a 
new  Constitution  and  the  decision  was 
made  to  hold  annual  instead  of  biennial 
meetings.  Cleveland  also  gave  us  our 
first  demonstration  of  Manuscript  Writing. 

Philadelphia's  convention  was  one  of 
expansion.  The  year  1927  witnessed  an 
unprecedented  growth  in  membership, 
eventuating  in  a  large  attendance  at  the 
Philadelphia  meeting.  The  N.A.P.S.  in- 
cluded within  its  ranks  teachers  of  hand- 
writing— thus  becoming  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Penmanship  Teachers  and 
Supervisors. 

Leadership  was  the  outstanding  char- 
acteristic of  the  Chicago  meeting  last  year. 
From  the  fields  of  research,  measurement, 
and  supervision  outstanding  leaders  show- 
ed us  the  importance  of  our  assuming  a 
first  place  in  the  educational  world.  We 
should  be  experts  and  we  must  be  con- 
stant seekers  after  truth,  not  automatoms 
in  a  highly  centralized  system.  The  day 
of  the  routine  supervisor  is  passing  to  give 
way  to  the  supervisor  of  leadership  who 
has  fitted  herself  to  blaze  new  trails. 

For  centuries,  the  faithful  followers  of 
Mohammed    have    made    yearly    pilgrim- 


ages to  Mecca.  The  psychological  effect 
of  attaining  the  goal  set  by  the  prophet 
has  been  tremendous;  for  through  these 
pilgrimages  a  great  religion  has  been  per- 
petuated. Our  Association  has  a  goal  and 
a  place  in  American  education.  We  may 
be  at  variance  on  plans  and  methods;  but 
like  the  faithful  Mussulman,  whether  he 
be  an  Arab  sheik  or  an  Algerian  herds- 
man, our  eyes  must  be  fixed  on  our  Caaba. 
Petty  accuracies  and  pet  schemes  must  be 
dethroned  in  order  to  go  from  strength  to 
strength. 

Attendance  at  our  conventions  has  been 
a  source  of  strength  to  me.  The  spirit  of 
St.  Louis  typifying  our  enthusiasm,  the 
initiative  at  Cleveland,  the  expansion  at 
Philadelphia,  the  leadership  at  Chicago — 
each  has  meant  growth.  Nothing  can  be 
accomplished  without  enthusiasm,  suffici- 
ent enthusiasm  evolves  initiative,  initative 
begets  expansion,  and  together  these  three 
promote  leadership.  Enthusiastically  I  am 
looking  forward  to  the  Buffalo  meeting 
next  April  where  we  shall  mount  another 
step  of  accomplishment  and  service. 


Miss  Marion  Corriveau,  a  recent  grad- 
uate of  the  State  Normal  School,  Salem, 
Mass.,  is  now  teaching  in  Bliss  Business 
College,    North    Adams,    Mass. 

Mr.  Percy  Dunlop  is  the  new  Head  of 
the  Commercial  Department  of  the  North 
Kingstown  High  School,  Wickford,  R.  L, 
taking  the  place  of  Mr.  Daniel  N.  Mac- 
Innis,  who  has  been  elected  an  assistant 
in  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Beverly,   Mass.,    High   School. 

Miss  lone  M.  Prehn  of  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Wausaukee,  Wis.,   High   School. 

Mr.  George  A.  Richards,  recently  head 
of  the  commercial  work  in  The  Mcintosh 
School,  Dover,  N.  H.,  is  now  Principal  of 
the   Brattleboro,   Vt.,   Business   College. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Harris  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Actual 
Business    College,    Akron,    Ohio. 

Miss  Frances  L.  Helgesen,  last  year  with 
the  Bryant-Stratton  College,  Providence, 
is  now  teaching  in  the  Katherine  Gibbs 
Secretarial   School,   New  York   City. 

Miss  Grace  B.  Conner,  for  several  years 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Lockland,  Ohio, 
High  School,  has  accepted  a  position  with 
Ferris   Institute,  Big  Rapids,  Mich. 


MAl_.  LE-T  TAflT  OU  HtNlv\;^N| 
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y.y. 


Tile  above  resolution  nas  executed  by  Stanley  Hurlovv,  engrosser  in  the  New  England   Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany,  Boston,   Mass.      Mr.   Hurlow   is  a   former   L'anerian. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  HANDWRITING 

By  Frank   H.  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Writing 
Spokane,  Washington 


THE  SUPERVISOR'S  VISIT  TO  THE 
CLASSROOM 

The  supervisor  who  does  not  have  a 
clear  idea  as  to  why  he  visits  a  classroom 
does  not  give  to  his  teachers  all  the  help 
that  he  should.  At  the  outset  of  this  little 
talk  I  wish  to  say  with  all  the  emphasis 
possible  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  sup- 
ervisor's visit  is  not  to  teach  the  class. 
The  supervisor  is  not  nor  should  not  be  a 
special  teacher.  That's  too  big  a  job  for 
the  most  competent  supervisor,  if  he  lives 
in  a  city  where  there  are  at  least  a  dozen 
school  buildings.  Supervisors  by  visiting 
classes  once  each  month  or  once  every  six 
weeks  cannot  teach  boys  and  girls  in  any 
city  to  write.  The  person  who  attempts 
to  do  this  should  not  call  himself  a  super- 
visor. The  word  "superteacher"  could  be 
more  fittingly  used  to  describe  such  a  so- 
called  supervisor.  But  the  superteacher, 
if  I  may  use  that  word,  is,  to  my  mind, 
anything  but  a  superior  teacher.  He  is  a 
superwaster  of  the  time  of  boys  and  girls. 

From  the  foregoing  paragraph  I  do  not 
wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  supervisor  never  should  do 
any  teaching.  I  think  that  he  should  al- 
ways teach  the  first  lesson  when  he  goes 
into  a  new  teacher's  room.  The  average 
new  teacher  is  afraid  of  the  supervisor 
even  though  he  is  minus  hoofs  and  horns. 
She  is  nervous  when  he  makes  his  first 
visit.  Calm  the  nerves  of  this  new  teacher 
by  telling  her  at  once  that  you  will  gladly 
take  the  class  for  her.  Smile  while  you 
tell   her.     Be   human    and   sympathetic. 

From  your  teaching  the  new  teacher  will 
get  a  clear  conception  of  the  fundamental 
things  to  be  stressed  in  penmanship.  This 
is  true  in  case  vou  are  not  dumb  or  she  is 


not  stupid.  The  first  lesson  in  the  room 
of  a  new  teacher  should  be  the  best  lesson 
the  supervisor  is  capable  of  teaching.  In- 
to this  lesson  should  go  all  his  enthusiasm, 
all  his  resourcefulness,  and  all  his  skill  in 
methods  of  presentation.  The  first  lesson 
should  be  a  model  lesson  in  every  sense  of 
the  word. 

Possibly  one  third  of  the  supervisor's 
time  day  by  day  should  be  given  to  the 
teaching  of  model  lessons ;  the  other  two 
thirds  should  be  given  to  supervision,  not 
"visitvision"  in  order  to  make  a  nice  re- 
port to  the  superintendent.  Excuse  me  for 
digressing  for  a  minute  so  that  I  may 
talk  about  the  special  teacher  again.  I 
can't  get  the  special  teacher  off  my  mind 
without  an  effort.  May  I  say,  then,  that 
the  supervisor  must  be  wise  enough  to  con- 
vince his  superintendent  that  his  function 
is  not  that  of  a  special  teacher.  The  most 
progressive  superintendents  are  urging 
their  supervisors  to  do  more  supervision 
and  less  classroom  teaching.  These  super- 
intendents will  tell  you  that  they  have  a 
a  hard  time  to  get  the  idea  of  supervision 
into  the  heads  of  their  supervisors.  Is  it 
possible  that  many  supervisors  become 
superteachers  because  they  do  not  knoiv 
what  else  to   do'f 

The  supervisor  must  be  firm,  if  he  is 
not  to  do  too  much  teaching.  What  do  I 
mean  by  that?  Well,  many  weak  teachers 
know  how  to  flatter;  they  are  superflatter- 
crs  (I  wonder  if  I  am  coining  some  new 
terms  in  this  article).  With  a  smiling 
face  they  say  to  Supervisor  Jones  some- 
thing like  this:  "Oh,  Mr.  Jones,  the  child- 
ren want  you  to  give  the  lesson  today. 
Vou  are  such  an  inspiration."  And  then 
to    the   class   the   teacher   turns   and    says. 


"Children  you  want  Mr.  Jones  to  teach 
the  lesson  today,  don't  you  ?"  In  the  words 
of  President-elect  Smith  or  Defeated  Mr. 
Smith  (This  is  written  before  the  election), 
I  can  only  say,  "Bologna."  But  poor  Mr. 
Jones,  being  human,  (and  Miss  Super- 
flatterer  being  handsome)  often  falls  for 
that  sort  of  bunk. 

He  does  more  than  fall;  he  gives  the 
teacher  a  grade  of  "1"  when  he  sends  his 
gradings  to  the  superintendent's  office.  And 
he  does  this  many  times  without  ever  hav- 
ing seen  the  teacher  teach  a  single  lesson. 
How  do  I  know  this?  Well,  I  was  once 
young  and  giddy. 

What  is  the  main  thing  the  supervisor 
should  do  when  he  enters  a  classroom? 
Well,  he  should  use  his  eyes  and  ears. 
While  the  teacher  teaches  he  should  ob- 
serve the   following  things: 

1.  The  teacher's  blackboard  illustra- 
tions. 

2.  The  teacher's  directions  to  her  pu- 
pils in  her  attempt  to  get  them  to  sit 
healthfully  and  write  with  their  arms. 

3.  The  pupils'  response  to  the  teacher's 
directions. 

4.  The    voice   of   the   teacher. 

5.  The  time  the  teacher  uses  in  getting 
ready   for  classwork. 

6.  The  use  she  makes  of  the  writing 
text. 

7.  The  teacher's  skill  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  lesson. 

8.  The  actual  results  that  the  teacher 
is  getting  as  shown  by  the  work  of  her 
pupils. 

I  have  mentioned  above  only  a  few  es- 
sential things.  Many  more  could  be  ad- 
ded. I  have  not  attempted  to  give  these 
points  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

If  the  teacher  is  not  doing  strong  or 
superior  work,  the  supervisor  must  have 
some  sort  of  a  conference  with  her.  I 
cannot  enter  into  that  matter  in  this  ar- 
ticle. In  my  next  article  I  shall  write 
about  that. 


ORNAMENTAL      GEMS 

Bv  A.  D.  Tavlor 
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PENMANSHIP  IN  LOS  ANGELES 


[7"//c  jollo'wing  article  recently  appeared 
in  the  Los  .-Ingeles  School  Journal.  It  v;as 
li'ritten  hy  R.  E.  Jt'iatt,  Supervisor  of 
Penmanship,  and  was  intended  for  local 
reading.  However,  it  contains  so  many 
modern  ideas  of  interest  to  supervisors 
and  teachers  generally  that  we  are  pleased 
to  present  it  in  our  columns. 

.It  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  it 
is  •well  for  the  heads  of  the  various  div- 
isions of  school  work  to  discuss  their  sub- 
jects in  a  way  that  all  will  fully  under- 
stand what  is  being  attempted  and  for 
what  reasons. 

Let  jnore  similar  articles  be  written  by 
supervisors  and  teachers  of  handwriting 
everywhere  for  their  local  press  and  in 
time  the  fundamental  subject  of  handwrit- 
ing will  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Parents  who  read  such  articles  will 
surely  not  wish  their  children  neglected 
in  this  work. 

Teachers  who  read  such  articles  luilt 
more  fully  realize  the  necessity  of  proper- 
ly teaching  Iiandwriting.'] 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  predicted  that 
the  typewriter  would  soon  supplant  long- 
hand writing.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  no  indication  of  such  displacement. 

I'herc  are  more  pens,  penholders,  writ- 
ing ink,  and  writing  paper  manufactured 
and  sold  today  than  before  the  advent  of 
the  typewriter. 

There  is  a  greater  need  for  longhand 
writing  than  formerly.  The  social,  prof- 
essional, and  business  world  demands  bet- 
ter writing  than  heretofore,  due  to  the 
neatness  and  legibility  of  the  finished  pro- 
duct turned  out   by  the  typewriter. 

This  being  an  age  of  speed,  busy  peo- 
ple have  not  the  patience  nor  the  inclina- 
tion to  devote  valuable  time  to  the  deciph- 
ering of  illegible  writing. 

There  are  more  nationally  known  edu- 
cators giving  attention  and  thought  to  the 
scientific  teaching  of  longhand  writing 
than  ever  before. 

Our  present  method  of  teaching  writ- 
ing in  all  grades  differs  very  materially 
from  that  used  two  or  three  years  ago. 
The  child  is  given  primar\'  consideration 
and   writing  secondary   consideration. 

Until  the  child  becomes  interested  in 
writing  or  better  writing  through  his  daily 
experiences  and  activities,  there  is  little 
to  be  gained  by  trying  to  force  quality 
writing  upon  him. 


Correct  writing  habits  such  as  posture, 
movement,  and  orderly  arrangement  of 
materials,  etc.,  tend  to  stimulate  the  des- 
ire upon  the  part  of  the  child  to  want  to 
write    better. 

The  teacher  of  writing  should  be  kind, 
gentle,  patient,  inspiring,  and  observing; 
know  how  to  teach  writing  efficiently ; 
should  be  able  to  demonstrate  good  writ- 
ing upon  the  blackboard  and  upon  paper; 
to  detect  incorrect  writing  habits;  to  diag- 
nose faults  in  writing. 

The  teacher  cannot  teach  that  which 
she  does  not  know.  If  a  teacher  is  not 
qualified  to  teach  writing  efficiently,  she 
cannot  procure  practical  writing  from 
those  under  her  instruction. 

The  writing  is  functioning  well  in  all 
departments  throughout  the  elementary 
system. 

The  writing  division  is  putting  over 
the  latest  ideas  in  the  teaching  of  writing 
which  is  greatly  appreciated  by  all  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  and  grammar-grade 
pupils. 


CYRUS  W.  FIELD 

We  have  just  heard  from  our  old 
friend  and  former  pupil,  Cyrus  W. 
Field,  who  is  now  in  Detroit.  He  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Shorthand  and 
Penmanship  Department  of  a  Detroit 
Commercial  College  for  ten  years. 
After  leaving  that  school,  he  did 
nothing  but  write  for  two  years  and 
then  went  into  the  Policy  Depart- 
ment of  an  insurance  company,  writ- 
ing up  reports.  He  states  that  since 
last  August  he  has  been  working  up 
on  his  Ornamental  Penmanship  and 
if  he  had  his  choice,  he  would  do 
nothing  but  write  for  the  next  ten 
years.  He  also  states,  "I  have  been 
offered  a  very  attractive  position  with 
a  large  real  estate  firm,  but  somehow 
it  doesn't  appeal  to  me  as  does  the 
penmanship."  Mr.  Field  attended  the 
Zanerian  Penmanship  College  away 
back  in  1898. 


Mr.  Ralph  J.  Whetham  of  Newark,  N.J., 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Hii;h 
School   at  Westwood,  N.  J. 

Miss  Myrtle  Goddard  is  a  new  teacher 
of  shorthand  in  the  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege,  Maryville,   Mo. 

Mr.  James  McConell  is  the  new  Head 
of  the  Commercial  Department  in  the 
Charleroi,   Pa.,    High   School. 


THE     SOUTHWESTERN     PRIVATE 

COMMERCIAL   SCHOOLS 

ASSOCIATION 

Believing  that  the  business  college  in- 
dustry should  be  jjo^'^rned  by  certain 
ethical  and  well-defined  practices,  as 
other  classes  of  business  are,  I  accept 
for  myself  and  the  conduct  of  my  bus- 
iness  the  following: 

CODE  OF  ETHICS 

1.  I  will  practice  the  Golden  Rule  in 
all  my  dealings — not  merely  talk  about  it; 
and  keeping  in  mind  that  loose  practices 
and  promises  get  people  into  embarrassing 
places,  I  will  not  make  a  promise  by  im- 
plication and  then  evade  it  by  a  techni- 
cality. 

2.  I  will  demand  high  standards  of 
proficiency,  and  will  not  recommend  to  the 
employing  public  any  person  that  I  myself 
would  not  employ  were  I  engaged  in  the 
prospective  employer's  line  of  business  and 
confronted  with  his  needs. 

3.  I  will  not  try  to  build  up  my  own 
business  by  tearing  down  that  of  ray  com- 
petitor; I  will  instead  emphasize  the 
merits  of  my  school  in  all  my  contacts 
with  prospective  patrons,  and  I  will  not 
discuss  unfairly  the  lack  of  merit  if  any 
exists,  in  the  institution  of  my  competitor. 

4.  It  being  my  business  to  teach  busi- 
ness and  to  inculcate  sound  business  prin- 
ciples, I  will  continually  demand  of  my 
patrons  that  they  transact  business  in  a 
business-like  manner.  I  shall  expect  them, 
barring  impossibility,  to  do  by  me  exact- 
ly as  they  agree  to  do;  and  I  will  in  ex- 
change do  bv  them  exactiv  as  I  agree  to 
do. 

5.  One  of  my  duties  is  to  inculcate  in 
the  minds  of  my  students  the  principle, 
that  a  contract  should  be  regarded  as 
sacred  and  that  one's  word  should  be  as 
sacred  as  his  bond.  Accepting  this  princi- 
ple as  right,  I  cannot  morally  justify  any 
effort  on  my  part,  or  those  associated  with 
me,  to  encourage  any  student  to  disregard 
any  contract  that  he  makes  with  me  or 
with  another. 

6.  The  young  men  and  young  women 
of  today  are  the  hope  of  tomorrow,  and 

the  greatest  service  that  I  can  render  to 
the  world  will  be  to  contribute  my  bit  to- 
ward transmuting  the  energy  of  young 
men  and  young  women  into  the  golden 
coin  of  efficiency  and  independence  there- 
by enabling  them  to  succeed  by  the  sim- 
ple magic  of  hard  work  intelligently  dir- 
ected. 
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HIGH  SCHOOOL  EDDIE 

By  C.  R.  McCaiiii 
McCanii  School  nf  Hiisiness,   Hazcltoii,  Pa. 


There  was  a  lull  in  the  regular  routine 
of  the  railroad  business  when  the  Super- 
intendent turned  to  the  Chief  Clerk  with 
"Sit  down,  Spade.  I  have  something  I 
want  to  say  to  you." 

All  manner  of  things  ran  through  the 
Chief  Clerk's  mind  and  he  could  not  for 
the  life  of  him  understand  what  he  had 
either  done  or  not  done. 

George  Spade,  had  been  graduated  from 
College,  had  taugh  Public  School  and  had 
become  the  Principal  of  the  small  town 
High  School  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsyl- 
vania where  politics  reign  supreme.  Later 
he  lost  his  position  because  he  would  not 
refund  to  the  School  Board  members  more 
of  his  salary  as  a  peace  offering.  To  the 
uneducated,  this  is  the  method  used  in 
order  to  secure  campaign  funds  for  the 
positions  that  do  not  offer  pecuniary  emo- 
lument. It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  this 
condition  exists  but  such  is  the  case,  as 
Mr.  Spade  learned  to  his  sorrow.  Mr. 
Spade  secured  a  position  with  a  large 
Railroad  Company  in  the  Eastern  States 
and  by  tenacity  of  purpose  rose  to  the 
position    he   held. 

Thomas  A.  Dykes,  Superintendent,  had 
children  and  the  oldest  son,  Junior,  spent 
considerable  time  and  money  at  College 
in  the  procurement  of  his  diploma.  Junior 
had  too  much  money  to  spend  and  now  he 
had  returned  home  only  to  secure  a  posi- 
tion with  a  large  Power  Company  "on 
the  pole  line"  where  there  wasn't  much 
chance  of  advancement.  The  father  was 
plainly  disgusted  with  his  son's  attitude 
after  all  the  college  training  he  had  given 
him.  The  mother  was  heartbroken  over 
the  affair  as  it  hurt  her  social  pride  to 
have  her  son"  working  on   the  pole  line.  ' 

"Spade,  I  understand  that  your  son, 
Eddie,  who  was  graduated  from  High 
School  this  June  isn't  doing  anything  this 
summer,"  said  the  Superintendent  unex- 
pectedly. 

"Yes,"  replied  Spade,  still  wondering 
what  the  whole  conference  was  about. 

"What  is  he  going  to  do  in  life?  Are 
you  going  to  send  him  to  work  or  away 
to  college?"   came   the   unexpected   query. 

"I  expect,"  replied  the  clerk  slowly, 
"to  send  him  to  College  and  after  that 
make  a  Railroader  out  of  him — or  at  least 
that  is  what  his  mother  and  I  had  plan- 
ned." 

"Have  you  looked  carefully  into  the 
matter?"  inquired  the  Superintendent, 
"and  do  you  know  that  for  which  he  is 
best   fitted?" 

"We  thought  at  home  that  he  would 
take  the  same  course  in  College  that  I 
took  when  I  went  through,"  came  the 
peaceful    reply. 

"What  kind  of  marks  has  he  made  while 
in   School   " 

"Oh,  very  good.     His  teacher  in  math- 


ematics said  that  he  would  not  have  any 
trouble  in  College.  However,  one  can- 
not always  believe  what  some  of  these 
teachers  tell  the  pupils  because  I  was  a 
teacher  once  myself  and  know  something 
about  the  game.  I  remember  well  how  I 
made  fine  marks  in  High  School  and  I 
was  looked  up  to  by  the  other  boys  and 
girls  as  being  somewhat  of  a  shark  in 
certain  subjects.  When  I  went  to  College, 
I  flunked  the  subject  in  which  I  had  excel- 
led in  High  School.  1  asked  the  old  prof- 
essor about  the  failure  and  what  the  trou- 
ble seemed  to  be  and  I  can  see  him  yet 
and  hear  his  remark  as  he  looked  at  me 
over  the  top  of  his  glasses,  'George,  you 
do  not  seem  to  know  much  about  the  sub- 
ject and  went  on  grading  the  papers. 

"This  'Math'  teacher  is  a  graduate  of 
what  college?"  asked  the  Superintendent 
pointedly. 

"I  think  Eddie  said  Altamont  College." 

"Well  then,  since  Eddie  is  a  pretty  good 
football  player  and  his  teacher  is  an  al- 
umnus of  this  Altamont  College,  might 
he  not  be  a  little  partial  in  the  marking  of 
Eddie's  papers?"  drawled  the  Raildoader 
with  a  little  smile  on  his  lips. 

"Yes,  that  has  been  done,"  came  the 
reply. 

"Don't  you  think  that  you  should  do  a 
little  investigating  yourself  before  you 
send  this  boy  away  to  college?  Will  he 
have  aptitude  for  the  particular  work? 
Will  he  be  happy  in  that  vocation  in 
later  life?" 

"I   had  not  thought  of  that." 

"I  know  you  are  just  like  a  whole  lot  of 
other  fathers  in  this  land — we  don't  think. 
I  know  what  has  been  going  through  your 
mind  ever  since  we  started  to  talk — 'He 
has  a  lot  of  nerve  to  be  talking  to  me 
when  his  own  son  was  a  fizzle  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  now  he  is  telling  me  what  to 
do  with  my  own  son.'  You  know  that  I 
am  a  pretty  good  judge  of  human  nature 
and  when  one  has  followed  railroading 
as  long  as  I  have  he  usually  knows  what 
is  going  on  in  the  other  fellow's  head," 
went  on  the  big  railroader  rather  heated- 

'>■• 

"Yes,  sir;  I  did  think  you  were  step- 
ping on  my  toes  rather  heavily  and  I  did 
have  that  idea  running  through  my  head. 
You  have  opened  up  a  subject  that  is  of 
vital  importance  to  me  and  to  every  other 
father  who  has  a  boy." 

"  rhe  reason  I  am  so  interested  is  that 
no  one  took  the  trouble  to  tell  me  when 
Junior  was  about  to  go  away  to  College. 
I  have  watched  your  boy  about  as  closely 
as  you  and  I  think  he  is  a  very  fine  young 
man.  I  am  about  as  proud  of  him  as  you 
and  I  want  to  see  him  make  something  of 
himself  in  life  and  not  follow  along  the 
same  way  my  boy  did.  1  have  always 
admired  your  work  here  and  I  have  stud- 
ied your  problem  as  carefully  as  I  ever 
have   done  in   any  of  mv   railroad   work." 


Dykes  was  noted  for  his  farsightedness 
in  his  line  of  work  and  he  seemed  slated 
to  assume  the  Presidency  of  the  Railroad 
when  the  old  President,  W.  C.  Lion,  resi- 
gned. 

"What  about  the  cost  of  this  boy's  col- 
lege education  ?"  asked  the  transportation 
official   quizzingly. 

"It  will  take  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  I  know.  When  I  went  years  ago 
it  took  plenty — really  more  than  my  father 
could  afford,  but  he  said  that  I  could 
never  lose  an  education  as  I  would  invest- 
ments. I  must  look  into  that  matter  more 
carefully  in  order  to  give  you  a  correct 
answer. 

"I'll  tell  you  right  now  and  I'll  not  miss 
it  very  far  either  when  I  say  it  will  cost 
you  ten  thousand  dollars  to  put  him 
through  college,"  came  the  quick  retort 
from  the  one  who  knew  whereof  he  spoke 
for  he  had  written  several  checks  for  his 
son. 

"Isn't  that  rather  a  large  sum,  Mr. 
Dykes?" 

"Absolutely  not  and  that  does  not  in- 
clude the  thousand  and  one  letters  ask- 
ing for  donations  for  this  and  for  that 
College  Building.  These  College  Presi- 
dents have  what  is  known  as  the  'Gimmes' 
— it  is  'Give  me  this,'  and  'Give  me  that.' 
I  never  went  to  see  Junior  unless  I  was 
approached  for  some  building  donation. 
Even  when  he  was  in  'Prep'  school  I  was 
called  upon  for  building  donations  until  I 
was  sick  in  the  face.  When  we  want  a 
new  Railroad  Bridge,  do  we  call  upon  the 
people  who  ride  over  our  road  for  dona- 
tions? You  know  how  far  we  would  get 
if  we  tried  it.  Why  don't  they  put  their 
Colleges  on  a  paying  basis?  Make  a  reg- 
ular business  institution  out  of  it  and  if 
they  lose  money  (  let  them  foot  their  .own 
bills,"  sermonized  the  practical  railroader 
who  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Hard   Knocks. 

(To  Be   Continued) 


Miss  Therese  D'Arcy  of  Hazardville, 
Conn.,  is  a  new  shorthand  teacher  in  the 
Murphy  School  of  Business  Training, 
Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Crawford  is  a  new  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  Northwest  Missouri 
State   Teachers   College   at   Maryville. 

Mr.  Gordon  Mullen  has  recently  been 
elected  commercial  teacher  in  the  North 
Tonawanda,    N.   Y.,    High    School. 

Miss  Lottie  Page,  a  recent  graduate  of 
the  Salem,  Mass.,  Normal  School,  will 
teach,  the  coming  year,  in  the  Harwich, 
Mass.,   High   School. 

Miss  Monica  Bambrick  of  Buffalo,  N.Y,. 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  High 
School   at  Ansonia,   Conn. 

Miss  Aletha  Parks,  last  year  with  the 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  High  School,  is  now- 
teaching  in  the  Withrow  High  School, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Miss  Maybelle  Rardin  is  a  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  High  School  at 
Springfield,   III. 

Carl  R.  Ludwigson,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  is 
doing  nice  work  on  the  Lettering  Course. 
He  is  a  faithful  student  and  we  expect 
fine  things  from  him  this  winter. 

Miss  Theresa  Brooks  of  Northampton, 
Mass.,  is  a  new  teacher  in  the  Secretarial 
Department  of  the  Darrow  School  of 
Business,   Rochester,   N.   Y. 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 

By  Carl  Marsiiail,  Route  1,  Box  33,  Tujunga,  Calif. 


A  half  century  ago  there  flourished  in 
the  State  of  Michigan,  a  minor  poet  whose 
work  deserves  to  be  better  remembered 
than  it  has  been.  This 
Leaders  and  poet's  name  %vas  Will.  M. 
Leading  Strings  Carleton,  and  his  poetry- 
expressed  the  thought  and 
spirit  of  American  rural  life  with  more 
truth  and  vividness  than  they  have  been 
voiced  by  anyone  since,  unless  it  be  the 
Indiana  laureate,  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
Along  in  the  seventies,  there  were  few 
American  homes,  especially  in  the  wide 
stretches  of  country  lying  west  of  the 
Allgehanies,  where  Carleton's  "Betsy  and 
I  are  Out"  and  his  "Over  the  Hills  to  the 
Poorhouse"  were  unknown,  or  where  his 
volume  of  "Farm  Ballads",  cleverly  illus- 
trated and  decorated  by  Harper  Bros., 
were  not  to  be  seen  on  the  parlor  center 
table.     Ask   Grandma  about  them. 

But  I  set  out  to  use  as  the  theme  of  the 
present  Meandering,  a  passage  taken  from 
a  Carleton  poem  read  by  the  poet  on  the 
occasion  of  his  graduating  from  Hillsdale 
College  in  1879.  I  forget  the  title  of  this 
poem,  but  it  was  a  stirring  appeal  to 
young  Americans  to  do  their  own  think- 
ing, instead  of  clinging  timidly  to  the 
mental  coat-tails  of  any  self-appointed 
"leader  of  thought."  The  passage  refer- 
red to,  and  which  I  quote  from  memory, 
reads,  as  I  recall  it,  as  follows: 

It  is  a  thing  to  pity  and  to  blame, 

A  useless,   vile,   humiliating  shame, 

When  men,  the  sockets  of  whose  addled 
brains 

Are  blessed  with  some  illuminate  re- 
mains 

Whereby  the  lamp  of  Reasons  rays  are 
shed, 

Blow  out  the  light  and  send  their  wits 
to  bed. 

And   taking  as  their  sole   dictator  then, 

Some  little  thundering  god  of  speech  or 
pen 

Aping  submissively,  the  smile  or  frown 

Of  some  great  brazen  face  that  beats 
them  down." 

This  inspiring  appeal  of  the  young 
Michigan  poet  to  his  classmates  of  1879, 
I  commend  to  the  young  people  of  today. 
We  are  living  in  a  time  when  the  problem 
of  finding  out  what  we  ought  to  think 
about  certain  important  things  of  life,  is 
considerably  more  complex  and  difficult 
than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  A  lot  of  new 
and  perplexing  things  have  come  up,  and 
a  lot  of  the  old  things  have  taken  on  a 
new  face  in  the  progress  of  human 
thought.  A  person  who  would  do  his 
own  thinking  has  a  rather  bigger  job 
than  he  would  have  had  in  Carleton's 
day.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
rather  more  people,  in  proportion  to  pop- 
ulation, who  are  shirking  the  job  than 
there  used  to  be.  This  would  naturally  be 
the  case,  if  the  job  is  growing  more  diffi- 
cult. 

But  should  anybody  with  a  decent  sup- 
ply of  self-respect,  let  himself  sink  into  the 
position    of    a    mere    follower,    no    matter 


how  wise  and  exalted  he  may  consider 
his  leader?  Should  anyone  allow  him- 
self to  be  hog-tied,  mentally  as  to  any 
question,  whether  political,  religious,  so- 
cial or  moral  ?  Is  anybody,  however  hum- 
ble and  modest,  ever  justified  in  "blowing 
out  the  lights  and  sending  his  wits  to  bed", 
and  tying  himself  to  the  leading-strings 
of  any  "little  thundering  god  of  speech  or 
pen"  however  authorative  or  exalted? 
Personally,  I  think  not.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  God  gave  me  my  reason  just 
as  He  gave  me  my  muscles,  FOR  USE. 
There  would  be  just  as  much  sense  in 
letting  a  man  do  my  gym  stunts  for  me, 
or  eat  my  dinner  for  me,  as  to  let  him 
do  my  thinking  for  me. 

And  yet,  we  need  to  be  careful  not  to 
let  our  independence  high  horse  run  away 
with  us.  It  might  be  even  better  to  adopt 
some  one  else's  opinion  ready  made,  than 
to  decide  matters  off-hand  and  before  we 
have  fully  considered  the  facts  in  the 
case,  or  heard  both  sides  of  the  question. 
Really,  we  do  not  need  to  do  either  one. 
When  each  of  two  lawyers  want  a  judge 
to  decide  a  knotty  problem  of  law  in  a 
different  way,  what  does  the  judge  do? 
If  he  is  a  wise  judge,  he  listens  carefully 
to  what  both  lawyers  have  to  sav.  and 
then  tells  them  that  he  will  "take  the  mat- 
ter under  advisement."  Thus  he  assures 
himself  against  making  a  hasty  decision 
that  might  be  reversed  by  the  higher  court. 
That  it  is  a  good  plan  for  all  of  us  to 
follow  when  things  come  up  that  we  are 
not  sure  about.  Listen  to  both  sides,  then 
"take  it  under  advisement."  It  does  not 
pay  to  make  hasty  decisions,  based  on  in- 
sufficient facts,  prejudice,  or  excited  emo- 
tions. People  who  do  that,  usually  have 
few  opinions  that   are   worth   listening  to. 

Another  thing  we  have  to  be  careful 
about,  is  adopting  opinions  or  conclusions 
based  on  so-called  "authority."  If  you 
adopt  a  man's  views  as  to  any  matter, 
because  he  is  an  authority,  you  need  to  be 
sure  that  he  IS  an  authority  on  that  part- 
icular thing.  A  man  may  achieve  great 
success  and  fame  in  a  certain  field  of  ef- 
fort, and  know  even  less  than  the  ordinary 
man  about  many  other  fields.  Men  of  this 
kind  often  become  puffed  up  with  the  fame 
they  have  won  in  their  own  field,  and  get 
themselves  before  the  public  with  the  most 
leather-headed  views  about  matters  in 
other  fields  that  they  know  little  about  .  I 
can  think  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  famous 
Americans,  who  in  my  brief  time,  have 
done  just  that.  If  I  were  to  cite  the  in- 
stances, I  should  probably  offend  the  senti- 
ments and  prejudices  of  some  of  you.  Most 
of  us  are  more  or  less  inclined  to  be 
hero  worshipers,  but  when  in  quest  of 
truth,  we  should  have  no  heroes.  Yet  I 
find  that  I  am  often  expected  to  believe 
something  or  other,  and  which  seems  al- 
together foolish  to  me,  merely  because 
some  one,  "who  is  a  very  smart  man  and 
highly  educated"  happens  to  believe  that 
thing.  For  instance,  I  once  knew,  and 
highly    respected,    and    eminent    educator 


and  scientist,  who  seriously  believed  in 
palmistry. 

There  are  a  lot  of  great  men  who  are 
authorities  in  matters  of  fact.  I  know  of 
no  man  who  ever  lived  who  was  an  au- 
thority on  opinions.  If  Henry  Ford  were 
to  tell  me  something  about  the  construct- 
ion of  automobiles,  or  the  organization  of 
labor  in  a  machine  shop,  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  accept  his  statement  as  fact 
but  if  he  were  to  tell  me  what  he  thinks 
about  divorce,  or  the  prevention  of  crime, 
or  the  best  way  of  preserving  our  forests, 
his  opinion  would  have  no  more  weight 
with  me  than  that  of  the  next  man.  Neither 
should  I  be  much  impressed  with  Presi- 
dent Coolidge's  views  as  to  the  inhabitab- 
ility  of  Mars,  or  the  kind  of  soil  that  is 
best  for  orange  trees.  Probably  I  know 
as   much   about  these   matters   as   he   does. 

Another  thing  that  the  seeker  after 
truth  will  always  need  to  do  is  to  make 
much  allowance  for  prejudice  and  self- 
interest.  The  reason  that  mere  opinions 
have  so  little  value  is  that  few  men  or 
women  have  really  unbiased  minds.  I  am 
not  entirely  sure  that  I  have  one  myself. 
Maybe  you  have  heard  of  the  old  Quaker 
who  said  to  his  wife:  "Rachel,  I  think 
that  everybody  in  the  world  is  a  bit  queer, 
except  thee  and  me.  And  sometimes  I 
think  that  even  thee  is  just  a  little  queer." 
In  my  own  travels  through  the  world  I 
have  not  yet  found  any  man  or  woman 
whose  opinions  on  matters  of  controversy  I 
would  accept  at  its  face  value,  even  if  the 
opinion  in  question  should  agree  with  my 
own.  Both  of  us  might  be  biased.  Of  course 
this  does  not  mean  that  we  are  not  to  have 
opinions  and  hold  them  stoutly,  if  assailed. 
That  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  finding 
out  the  real  value  of  our  views.  Will 
they   stand   fire? 

Another  thing  we  should  realize,  and 
that  is  that  a  great  many  of  the  important 
problems  that  engage  the  world's  atten- 
tion, have  not  yet  been  settled,  and,  per- 
haps, never  will  be,  at  least,  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  trouble  is  that  nobody 
is  as  yet  wise  enough  to  know  for  sure, 
how  these  questions  should  be  settled.  The 
man  who  thinks  he  is,  may  be  both  wise 
and    honest,    but   he   may    also    be    wrong. 

So  it  all  comes  to  this:  another  man's 
fame  or  authority  or  leadership  affords  no 
sound  basis  for  the  formation  of  any 
man's  opinion.  You  can  find  high  auth- 
ority for  both  sides  of  any  question  that 
has  ever  divided  the  world  into  rival 
camps.  Principles  are  not  determined 
either  by  counting  noses  or  measuring  re- 
putations. They  are  made  manifest  only 
in  the  calm  light  of  reason.  The  man 
who  does  but  a  little  quiet  thinking  for 
himself,  counts  for  more  than  the  noisiest 
shouter  on  the  band-wagon  of  some  big 
leader. 


Next  to  language,  arithmetic  is  doubt- 
less the  most  essential  school  study.  It  is 
even  much  more  important  than  much  that 

is  taught  under  the  head 
Making  Arith-  of  language.  But  it  has 
metic  Useful       always  seemed  to  me  that 

the  educators  and  the 
books  have  laid  too  much  stress  up- 
on arithmetic  as  a  science,  and  not  enough 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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HISTORICAL  SIDELIGHTS 


Supervisor  of  Writing,  Columbus,  Ohio 


A  CALIFORNIAN 

At  the  Philadelphia  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Penmanship  Tea- 
chers and  Supervisors  in  April,  1927,  Mrs. 
Ellen  Spencer  Mussey  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  only  surviving  child  of  Piatt  Rogers 
Spencer,  Sr.,  gave  a  delightful  address  on 
"Spencerian  Penmanship  in  the  Making." 
Among  the  many  interesting  things  men- 
tioned was  the  following: 

"My  father  prepared  a  course  of  ins- 
truction by  correspondence  which  he  con- 
ducted with  remarkable  success  in  indiv- 
idual cases.  One  of  the  pupils,  W.  H. 
Tripp,  a  gold  miner  in  California,  be- 
came an  accomplished  penman  and  teach- 
er. While  under  instruction  he  paid  his 
tuition  in  gold  dust  which  came  across 
the  continent  by  express  in  little  chamois 
bags.  Mr.  Tripp  was  the  pioneer  teacher 
of  penmanship  on  the  Pacific  coast  and 
made  a  considerable  fortune.  His  price 
for  a  course  of  lessons  was  never  less 
than  $100;  for  a  similar  course  my  father 
would  have  charged  perhaps  from  one  to 
five   dollars." 

A  copy  of  the  printed  report  of  the 
Philadelphia  meeting,  containing  the  ad- 
dress of  Mrs.  Mussey,  was  sent  to  Spencer 
L.  Tripp,  a  merchant  of  Butte,  Montana, 
who  is  a  son  of  W.  H.  Tripp  mentioned 
above.  Mrs.  Mussey  kindly  sent  to  the 
Avriter  the  letter  which  Mr.  Tripp  wrote 
her  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  this  re- 
port, and  in  this  way  I  got  in  touch  with 
him. 

He  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  me 
for  examination  a  most  interesting  scrap- 
book,  containing  letters  written  to  his 
father  during  the  years  1859  to  1867. 

The  letters  in  the  scrap-hook  show  that 
in  June  and  July,  1859,  Mr.  Tripp  wrote 
from  Sutter  Creek,  California,  to  a  number 
of  penman,  asking  what  the  charges  would 
be  for  copies  of  plain  and  ornamental 
writing,  with  instructions  "sufficient  to 
enable  me  to  execute  the  same." 

Dan  Howard  of  Racine  (Wisconsin?) 
replied,  "My  charge  for  copies  is  10c  per 
line.  Birds,  fish,  heads  of  men  &  ladies 
&c  &c  25c  each  design.  Explanations 
written   out   free  of  charge." 

Thomas  E.  Hill,  Waukegan,  III.,  said: 
"For  $5  I  will  remit  you  all  you  specify 
and  all  you  may  require  to  become  an  ex- 
pert penman.     Express  charges  extra." 

W.  Cj.  Doolittle,  who  indicated  that  he 
conducted  a  Writing  Academy  at  88 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  and 
who  addressed  his  letter  to  W.  H.  Kipp 
(I  don't  know  why  the  mistake  in  spell- 
ing; perhaps  Mr.  Tripp's  writing  was  not 
plain.  This  of  course  was  before  he  took 
lessons)  said:  "$25  would  pay  for  a  book 
of  Copies  and  three  handsome  specimen 
sheets."  Mr.  Doolittle  also  offered  to  "fill 
a  book  with  plain  copies — with  written 
explanations  of  my  system  etc.,  for  $5." 
Flourished  Swans,  Birds,  Eagles,  'with 
your  card  written  on  them  with  orna- 
mental headings  at  prices  varying  from 
$5   to  $15   each." 


But  Mr.  Doolittle  is  not  encouraging 
as  to  the  possibility  of  teaching  penman- 
ship by  correspondence.  "As  for  giving 
you  written  rules,  or  explanations  by 
which  you  could  learn  to  execute,  (this) 
would  be  a  very  difficult  job  for  me  to 
do — the  only  way  for  you  to  learn  to  ex- 
ecute this  kind  of  work  would  be  for  you 
to  come  down  here  and  devote  a  month 
or  six  weeks  time  to  its  acquirement.  This 
would  cost  you  $100." 

G.  W.  Woolley,  who  signs  himself 
"Author  of  Woolley's  Carstairian  System, 
Phila.,  writes  for  Wm.  Hoffley  and  him- 
self, from  San  Francisco,  "Fifty  Dollars 
by  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  will  be 
promptly  responded  to.  And  for  which  a 
complete  set  of  copies  and  a  philosophical 
System  for  teaching  Practical  Penmanship 
will  be  furnished,  together  with  Orna- 
mental Copies,  Cards,  Diplomas,  designs, 
etc.  Or  by  coming  to  the  City  you  may 
become  qualified  in  a  very  superior  man- 
ner for  Teaching,  for  One  Hundred  Dol- 
lars." 

(An  article  on  Carstairs  appeared  in 
the   B.   E.   for   April,    1928.) 

Thomas  W.  Moore  wrote  from  Phila- 
delphia, "Your  note  of  July  3rd  is  at  hand 
inquiring  my  charges  for  instruction  and 
Specimens  of  Ornamental  Writing  'suffi-- 
cient  to  enable  you  to  execute  the  same.' 
My  charges  for  the  full  course  with  ex- 
planations for  teaching  and  executing  all 
the  Branches,  is  One  Hundred  Dollars — 
One  half  payable  in  Advance, — the  other 
half  at  the  end  of  the  term." 

All  the  letters  are  penwritten,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  It  was  not  until  twenty 
years  later  that  the  typewriter  began  to 
be  used  for  commercial  correspondence. 
The  writing  is  all  of  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence. There  is  considerable  attempt 
at  ornamentation,  some  of  the  letters  be- 
ing embellished  with  flourishes  at  the  bot- 
tom. 

Mr.  Tripp  may  have  begun  his  prac- 
tice before  this,  for  there  is  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Spencer  dated  August  3rd,  1861,  ad- 
dressed "To  Whom  it  may  Concern, 
Greeting:"  and  explained  in  an  accom- 
panying letter  as  follows:  "I  send  you  also 
a  written  Commendation  which  you  can 
use  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  exhibit  the 
Diploma,  and  there  will  be  such  occas- 
ions." The  "Commendation"  reads  as 
follows: 

"Mr.  W.  H.  Trippe  has  by  me  been 
instructed  in  the  Art  of  Writing  and  fur- 
nishes Specimens  of  Improvement  execut- 
ed   with    Satisfactory   fidelity. 

"He  can  write  a  good  Systematic  Copy 
and  explain  and  illustrate  the  same  truth- 
fully and  is  therefore  competent  to  render 
substantial  service  in  aiding  the  youth  of 
our  Country  to  acquire  readily  and  rapid- 
Iv  a  knowledge  of  the  Indispensable  Art 
of   Writing. 

"The  Public's  Hum.  Servant,  P.  R. 
Spencer,  Author  and  Teacher  Spencerian 
Penmanship." 

In   a  post  script   written  on  the  back  of 


the  accompanying  letter  Mr.  Spencer  thus 
explains  the  spelling  of  the  word  Trippe: 
"The  word  Trippe  with  the  e  suffixed 
(which  is  perfectly  proper)  is  so  much 
more  easily  and  elegantly  finished  that  I 
have  fallen  into  the  temptation.  A  young 
man  whom  I  fitted  for  a  teacher  last  fall — 
of  the  same  name — fell  readily  into  the 
measure — saying,  his  ancestors  wrote  it 
so.  It  truly  restores  the  French  termina- 
tion." 

To  which  Mr.  Spencer  adds,  "This  sheet 
is  not  intended  for  the  public,  but  only 
for  you.  O  such  a  hot  day !  We  are  all 
melting  on  the  southern  border  of  old 
Lake  Erie." 

Some  indications  of  Mr.  Spencer's  meth- 
od in  teaching  may  be  gathered  from  his 
suggestions  to  Mr.  Tripp.  On  November 
7,  1861,  he  writes:  "Glad  to  hear  from 
you  and  that  you  are  successful  in  teach- 
ing. Every  letter  shows  a  manifest  im- 
provement in  your  ability  to  do  honor  to 
'the  Art  of  Arts.'  *  *  *  No  very  special 
corrections  in  your  writing  seem  neces- 
sary— but  I  send  you  a  few  Exercises 
which  may  benefit  you  by  devoting  an 
half  (hour?)  to  each  in  succession — the 
Leaders  of  Capital  Principles  and  Cap- 
itals being  by  Whole  Arm  and  the  long 
hair  lines  of  the  principles  of  the  Short 
Letters — and  the  short  letters  themselves- 
made  by  a  sudden  and  powerful  extension 
and  contraction  of  the  fingers  and  thumb 
so  powerful  as  to  carry  a  sympathising 
muscular  movement  with  them."  This 
would  seem  to  show  that  for  the  most  part 
capitals  were  written  with  the  arm  raised 
— "whole  arm  movement" — and  the  small 
letters  with  the  fingers,  although  Mr. 
Spencer  advocated  such  a  "powerful  ex- 
tension and  contraction  of  the  fingers  and 
thumb — "  in  other  words,  such  powerful 
finger  movement, — "as  to  carry  a  sympa- 
thising   muscular    movement    with    them." 

In  another  letter  Mr.  Spencer  wrote: 
"On  throwing  out  the  copy  you  should  il- 
lustrate it  on  the  Blackboard,  naming  very 
specially  and  clearly  the  principles  as  they 
are  introduced,  and  the  power  of  each 
principle  as  it  is  thrown  out  and  comes 
up  for  consideration,  in  forming  letters. 
This  should  be  done  very  pointedly 
through  the  first  7  lessons,  using  2  copies 
at  each  lesson"  (with  this  letter  Mr. 
Spencer  was  enclosing  15  different  copies) 
"and  perhaps  sometimes  throwing  out  an 
Exercise  to  increase  power  over  the  pen, 
besides." 

Mr.  Tripp  e\  idently  came  east  about 
1864,  for  there  are  several  envelopes  ad- 
dressed to  him  at  Byron,  N.  Y.,  Lafayette, 
Ind.  There  are  also  letters  of  introduction 
from  Robert  C.  Spencer,  Milwaukee, 
(August  11,  1864)  and  Henrv  C.  Spencer, 
New  York   (March  29,  1864). 

There  are  a  number  of  delightful 
friendlv  letters  from  H.  C  .Spencer.  On 
December  11,  1864,  he  wrote:  "A  few 
davs  since  while  writing  one  of  the  clos- 
ing chapters  for  our  'Key  to  Penm'p*  I 
desired  to  give  an  account  of  your  learn- 
ing to  write  in  that  little  cabin  in  Calif- 
ornia, but  not  being  in  possession  of  the 
facts  I  was  obliged  to  draw  upon  my  im- 
agination for  them,  which  you  know  af- 
fords only  a  limited  supply.  Will  you 
do  me  the  favor  to  set  down  and  give  me 
an  account  of  your  chirographic  struggles 
first  to  last  in  Cal.  including  of  course  a 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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State      Membership      Comitiittees      for 

National    Association    of    Penmanship 

Teachers  and  Supervisors 


A  membership  campaign  to  increase  the 
number  of  members  to  the  N.A.P.T.S.  is 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  above  State  com- 
mittees. 

Your  enthusiasm,  your  ambition,  your 
energy  and  the  fire  of  your  determined 
will  injected  into  and  maintained  in  the 
conduct  of  this  campaign  will  bring 
astonishing   results. 

Who  will  be  the  first  to  do  his  share  by 
sending  today  the  annual  dues  of  one 
dollar  to  Miss  Myrta  L.  Ely,  treasurer, 
Madison  School,  10th  and  Minnesota 
Streets,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  then  no- 
tify the  nearest  member  of  your  state 
committe  that  >ou  have  done  so? 

Your  active,  constructive  assistance  in 
the  building  of  a  greater  N.A.P.T.S.  is 
a  prerequisite. 

A.  LuciLLA  McCalmont 

President,  National  Association  of  Pen- 
manship   Teachers   and    Supervisors. 

STATE  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEES 
Alaska 
Miss    Mayme    Brewster,    Supervisor    of 
Writing,   Ancorage. 

Panama  Canal  Zone 
Miss  Lois  Graves,  Supervisor  of  Writing, 
Colon. 

Alabama 
Miss  Mary  Poore,  Ridgely  Apts.,  Birm- 
ingham. 

Miss  Dorothy  Youngblood,  Supervisor  of 
Writing,  Bessemer. 

Miss  Lillie  Belle  Barnes,  Supervisor  of 
Writing,  Montgomery. 

Arizona 
Miss    Sue    McLaughlin,    Supervisor    of 
Writing,  Prescott. 

Miss  Ida  H.  Persons,  Supervisor  of 
Writing,  Tempe. 

Arkansas 
Miss   Ollie    Cavanaugh,   465    N.   Jeffer- 
son  St.,   Eldorado. 

Miss  Mnllie  Williams,  Supervisor  of 
Writing,    Fort   Smith. 


California 

R.  E.  Wiatt,  900  S.  4th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Miss    Myrtle    I    Palmer,    Chabot    Hall, 
Oakland. 

Mrs.   Leta    Severance    Hiles,    Supervisor 
of  Writing,  Long  Beach. 
Colorado 

Miss     Florence     Bergin,     517    W.     12th 
Street,   Pueblo. 

Mrs.    Hattie    F.   Yardley,   Supervisor  of 
Writing,  Greeley. 

Connecticut 

Miss   Gertrude   E.   Toomey,   258   Wash- 
ington St.,  Hartford. 

Miss    Katherine    Curran,    Supervisor   of 
Writing,   Bridgeport. 

District  of  Columbia 
Mrs.     M.     M.     Boling,     Wilson     Normal 
School,  Washington. 

Miss  Corinne  E.  Martin,  Miner  Normal 
School,  Washington. 

Miss  Lillian  Pierpont,  Commercial  H.S., 
7th   &   2nd   Sts.,    N.   W.   Washington. 
Delaware 

Mr.    Robert    E.    Shilling,    Supervisor   of 
Writing,    Milford,    Del. 

Miss    Evelyn    Cameron,    Supervisor    of 
Writing,    Dover. 

Miss  Lucile  Grigsby,  609  W.  7th  Street, 
Wilmington. 

Florida 

Miss  Chloe  Mersen,  Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing  Miami. 

R.    M.    Dorsey,    Supervisor   of   Writing, 
Apalachicolo. 

Miss    Lucy    Poindexter,    Central    School, 
S.   Palm  Beach. 

Georgia 

Miss  Sarah  Stone  Taylor,  Supervisor  of 
Writing,    Macon. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Gray,  40  E.  51st  Street, 
Savannah. 

Miss  Mary  Simms,  Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing, Lindale. 

Guam 

Territory   of   Hawaii 

Idaho 

Miss     Rebecca     Curtin,     Supervisor     of 
Writing,  Twin  Falls. 

Mrs.    Percy  Jones,   Supervisor  of   Writ- 
ing, Blackfoot. 


Miss  Clara  Zwicker,  Supervisor  of 
Writing,   Lewiston. 

Illinois 

Mr.  E.  F.  Edel,  149  Normal  Road, 
DeKalb. 

Mr.  Tracy  Bryant,  So.  III.  Sta.,  Normal 
University,    Carbondale. 

Miss  Bessie  Sawyer,  Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing, E.  St.  Louis. 

Indiana 

D.  C.  Beighey,  3612  Salem  Street,  Ind- 
ianopolis. 

Miss  Linda  Weber,  1101  W.  5th  Ave., 
Gary. 

Iowa 

Miss  Emma  M.  Beenk,  1912  Mt.  Ver- 
non  Ave.,   Cedar  Rapids. 

Miss  Evelyn  Lipp,  Lyons  High  School, 
Clinton. 

Kansas 

William  Anderson,  Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing, Wichita. 

Miss  Laura  Boydston,  123  South  Den- 
ver St.,  El  Dorado. 

Miss  Anna  E.  Desmond,  514  Linn,  Lea- 
venworth. 

Kentucky 

A.  M.  Hinds,  413  Beharrel  Ave.,  New 
albany,    Ind.    (Supv.   Louisville,   Ky. ) 

Miss  Edith  Staber,  Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing, Paducah. 

Mrs.  Mason  Huston,  Supervisor  of 
Writing,    Morganfield. 

Maine 

Ralph  E.  Rowe,  Room  57,  City  Hall,, 
Portland. 

Dora  M.  Libby,  84  Elm,  Waterville. 

Miss  Edna  Brown,  Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing,  Sanford. 

Maryland 
Miss  Lillian  G.  Compton,  Supervisor  of 
Writing,   Cumberland. 

Miss  Esther  Harrison,  Supervisor  of 
Writing,    Chcstertown. 

Miss  Amy  Paigenhardt,  Jr.  H.  S.,  West- 
ern Port. 

(Continued  on   page  26) 
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Mr.  W.  H.  Morgan,  Penman  and  teacher  in  Avondale,  West  Virginia,  was  recently  awarded   a 
Professional   Penmanship   Certificate.     We  congratulate   Mr.   Morgan  on   his  skill. 
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LESSONS  IN  ORNAMENTAL  PENMANSHIP  FOR  BEGINNERS 

By  L.  M.  Kelchner,  Seattle,  Wash. 


INSTRUCTIONS 

We  have  gotten  to  a  place  in  these  lessons  where  it  will  test  your  skill.  If  you  have  slighted  or  neglected  any  of  the  form- 
er lessons  you  will  have  trouble  with  this  one.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  thoroughly  mastered  all  former  lessons  you 
should  experience  no  great  amount  of  difficulty  with  this  work.  Remember  in  these  copies  not  so  much  how  many  and  fast  you 
write  them,  as  how  accurately  and  well  you  get  them.  You  must  write  fast  enough  in  making  the  small  letters  so  as  to  secure 
smooth,  delicate  hair  lines.     The  capitals  must  be  made  rapidly,  and  with  a  free,  elastic  movement. 


/^^. 


Copy  19+.  Make  the  capitals  as  near  alike  as  possible.  The  small  letters  should  be  uniform  in  slant  and  spacing.  Try  and 
arrange  it  on  your  paper  the  same  as  the  copy.  Don't  give  up  on  this  copy  the  first  time  you  try  it.  Write  four  or  five  copies 
each  day  for  the  next  month,  and  I  will  assure  you  it  will  do  you  no  harm.  You  will  be  surprised  how  much  better  and  how 
much  easier  it  will  then  be  to  write  it.     Don't  write  the  small  letters  too  large.     Small  and  neat. 


^     ^^f^ud/nedS'^^e/iua^fr'       ^ 
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Copy  195.  Practice  first  on  the  words  "Ornamental  Capita 
stop.  Look  over  your  work  carefully  and  note  and  mark  the  on 
separately  until  you  can  make  them  about  as  well  as  the  rest, 
letters  again  and  practice  on  them  separately,  and  continue  in  th 
nicely.  You  can't  well  give  this  lesson  too  much  time,  for  it  ta 
well.  You  can  about  count  the  professional  penman  on  the  fing 
nate  capitals. 

These  capitals  must  be  made  with  a  free  movement  and  mus 
strokes  are  about  the  same.    All  hair  lines  should  be  fine. 

Study  the  forms  carefully  and  critically.     Do  your  best.     Us 
entirely  with  the  forearm  or  muscular  movement.     Can't  you  do 


Is."  Then  take  the  capitals  making  a  complete  set  before  you 
es  you  have  failed  to  make  well.  Then  practice  on  these  letters 
Now  try  another  complete  set.  Criticise  and  select  your  poor 
is  way  until  you  can  get  a  complete  set  to  grade  and  balance  up 
kes  time  and  much  practice  to  make  a  set  of  ornamental  capitals 
ers  of  one  hand  who  can  really  make  a  good  artistic  set  of  or- 

t   be   about   uniform   in   slant   and   height.      See   that   the   shaded 

e   a   good   free   movement.     These   capitals   of   mine   were   made 
as  well  or  better? 


MENTAL   MEANDERINGS 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

upon  it  as  an  art.  To  most  of  us,  arith- 
metic is  more  important  as  a  tool  than  as  a 
study.  Important  as  are  its  principles, 
rules  and  processes,  its  applications  are 
more  important  still.  The  average  text  of 
elementary  arithmetic  is  too  much  clutter- 
ed up  with  definations  and  other  abstract- 
ions. The  subject  should  be  opened  up  to 
the  young  learner's  mind  through  a  labora- 
tory or  inductive  method,  rather  than 
through  a  deductive  or  philosophic  method. 
A  good  many  of  us  have  not  forgotten 
how  perplexing  arithmetic  was  to  us,  as 
it  came  to  us  through  the  book  taught  by 
an  unimaginative  teacher,  and  how  thoro- 
ughly we  hated  it ! 

What  is  needed,  is  to  lead  the  learner 
to  arithmetic  by  way  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent, and  more  natural  and  human  line 
of  approach.  In  regarding  arithmetic 
from  this  new  viewpoint,  the  first  out- 
standing fact  we  shall  encounter  is  that 
the  study  has  mainly  to  do  with  the  very 
fundamental  and  natural  matter  of 
MEASUREMENT.  Numbering  and  meas- 
uring were  probably  the  very  first  things 
in  the  way  of  science  that  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  human  mind.  As  soon  as  the 
primitive  man  animal  emerged  from  the 
monkey  plain  and  began  to  think,  he  com- 
menced to  estimate  the  values  of  the  mat- 
erial things  about  him  by  means  of  com- 
parison and  measurement.  He  was  not 
long  in  finding  out,  for  instance  that  there 
is  more  meat  in  a  fish  two  feet  long,  than 
in  two  fishes,  each  one  foot  long.  He  be- 
gan to  form  useful  judgements  as  to  the 
values  of  time,  distance,  weight,  speed  and 
so  on.  This  led  him  inevitably  to  the  adopt- 
ion of  natural  standards,  such  as  the  leng- 
th of  his  foot,  the  weight  of  a  stone  of  the 
size  of  his  fist,  or  the  amount  of  milk  held 
by  the  shell  of   a  cocoanut  or  a  calabash. 

Now,  suppose  we  were  to  begin  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic  to  children  in  this 
interesting  way,  instead  of  setting  them  to 
making  strange  figures  and  learning  tables. 
Have  the  school  equipped  with  scales  for 
weighing,  rulers,  yard-sticks  and  tape-lines 
for  finding  distances  both  indoors  and  out, 
vessels  holding  gills,  pints,  quarts  and  gal- 
lons for  measuring  liquids  and  such  things 
as  sand,  seeds,  berries  etc  .  As  the  young- 
sters proceed  in  these  experiments,  they 
learn  the  number-symbols  and  proceedure 
needed  to  make  their  records,  and  they  will 
be  more  interested  in  learning  these  when 
they  find  out  how  handy  and  necessary 
they  are. 

As   the   children    grow   older,    they   will 


explore  the  broader  fields  of  measurement. 
They  will  learn  about  measuring  such 
quantities  as  time,  areas,  heat,  and  even 
light.  How  many  of  you  grown-ups 
know  how  to  find  the  candle-power  of  an 
electric  light?  Pretty  soon  they  will  learn 
how  the  meter-reader  finds  out  how  much 
gas  or  water,  or  electric,  current,  the 
family  has  to  pay  for  in  a  given  month. 
When  the  whole  field  of  measurement  has 
been  explored,  the  young  people  will  have 
learned  that  there  are  just  about  one  doz- 
en kinds  of  quantities  in  the  whole  world 
that  can  be  measured.  Here  they  are: 
Number;  Distance;  Area;  Volume;  Cap- 
acity; Time;  Heat;  Light;  Electricity; 
Velocity;  Value;  Force.  (Such  things  as 
gravity,  cohesion,  elasticity,  pressure,  etc., 
measured   by  the  weight  standards.) 

The  children  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
how  few  natural  measurment  groups  there 
are.  They  will  also  be  surprised  to  learn 
how  many  realities  there  are  in  the  world 
that  may  not  be  measured  with  accuracy ; 
such  things,  as  love,  hate,  fear,  beauty, 
pain  and  so  forth.  Even  some  of  our 
pseudo-psychologists,  have  not  yet  learned 
that  intelligence  cannot  be  measured,  al- 
though some  of  them  pretend  to  do  it.  You 
can  measure  nothing  till  you  have  estab- 
lished a  definate  standard  unit  of  measure- 
ment, and  nobody  really  claims  that  this 
has  been  done,  or  can  be  done,  in  the  case 


of  spiritual  and  mental  values.  It  has  not 
even  been  done  in  the  case  of  so  material 
thing  as  sound.  We  apply  the  term,  quan- 
tity to  such  quantities  as  can  be  measured. 
With  things  that  are  outside  the  domain 
of  quantity,  we  can  only  estimate,  or  guess. 

Now,  I  have  found  that  all  this  is  very 
interesting,  even  to  the  younger  groups  of 
children.  They  always  like  to  think 
about  things  that  they  can  understand. 
They  dislike  arithmetic  as  it  is  commonly 
taught,  because  there  is  so  much  of  it 
that  is  mere  mummery  to  them.  Make  it 
apply  directly  to  the  things  that  are  all 
about  them,  and  there  is  a  different  story 
to  tell. 

When  the  field  of  measurement,  as  I 
have  herein  outlined  it,  has  been  covered, 
and  its  standards  studied  and  understood, 
and  enough  of  the  number  processes  have 
been  learned  to  effect  the  needed  computa- 
tions, there  is  not  much  else  left  to  arith- 
metic as  a  practical  subject.  If  some  au- 
thor of  originality  and  breadth  of  mind, 
were  to  turn  out  such  an  arithmetic  book, 
and  it  were  given  a  chance  in  our  schools, 
in  place  of  the  tedious  and  headachy  texts 
now  mostly  in  use,  I  for  one,  believe  it 
would  prove  a  hit,  and  vastly  increase 
the  popularity,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the 
arithmetic  class  to  the  average  young 
learner. 
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By  E.   E.  Jackson,  Wilmington,   Del. 
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STATE  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

(Continued  from  page  23.) 
Massachusetts 

Miss  Margaret  B.  Toole,  29  M'est  Street, 
Worchester. 

Miss  Grace  B.  Phillips,  130  Milk  Street. 
Fitchburg. 

Miss   Eva   C.   Movnihan,   Supervisor  of 
Writing,   Holyoke. 

Michigan 

Miss  Lena  A.  Shaw,  6533   16th,  Detroit. 

C.  C.  Wiggins,  Northern  State  Norinal 
School,  Marquette. 

Mrs.    Theodocia    Carpenter,    12    Ports- 
mouth PI.,  Grand  Rapids. 

R.  R.  Reed,  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids. 
Minnesota 

Miss   Pearle   Mallory,   222    So.    Howard 
St.,  Winona. 

F.  J.  Duffy,   1216  E.  8th  St.,  Duluth. 

Sarah   J.   Mattson,   Supervisor  of   Writ- 
ing, Buhl,  Minn. 

Missouri 

Mr.  J.  L.   Turner,   Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing,  St.   Joseph. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Walker,  Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing,  St.   Louis.    316   N.   Taylor   Kirkwood. 

Miss     Frances     Nicklas,     Supervisor    of 
Writing,   Kirkesville. 

Montana 

Miss  Nell  Somers,  917  Second  Ave.,  N., 
Great   Falls. 

Miss  Margaret  Dorweiler,  Supervisor  of 
Writing,   Lewiston. 

Miss  Mary  Baker,   Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing,   Dillon. 

Nebraska 

Miss  Marie  E.  Kaufman,  Supervisor  of 
Writing,    Plattsmouth. 

Mr.     J.     A.     Savage,     605     City    Hall, 
Omaha. 

Miss    Edith    M.    Sutton,    Supervisor    of 
Writing,   Kearny. 

Nevada 

Miss    Anna    E.    Bradley,    Supervisor   of 
Writing,    Tonopah. 

Mrs.     Martha     Castle,     Supervisor     of 
Writing,   Elko. 

Miss    Jessie    M.    Putell,    Supervisor    of 
Writing,    Winnemucca. 

New  Jersey 

Miss  Charlotte  E.  Barton,  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, City  Hall,  Newark. 

Miss  Josephine  Richey,  349  Summer  St., 
Paterson. 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Weatherby,  Walt  Whit- 
man   Hotel,   Camdon. 

New   York 
Miss    Clara    R.    Emens,    145    Cottage    St., 
Buffalo. 

Miss    Mary    E.    Everts,    Supervisor    of 
Writing,   Niagara   Falls. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Landon,  Room  20,  High 
School,  Binghampton. 

Miss  Christine  Ernst,   366   Quail   Street, 
Albany. 

Miss     Lucille     Barber,     State     Normal 
School,   Cortland. 

North    Carolina 

Miss   Mary   Gray,   Supervisor  of   Writ- 
ing, Salisbury. 

Mr.    R.    J.     Abernethy,     Supervisor    of 
Writing,   Castonia,   N.   C. 

Miss    Nannie    Creighton,    Supervisor    of 
Writing,   Winston-Salem. 

North   Dakota 

Miss    Anna    Shewmaker,    Supervisor    of 
Writing,    Grand    Forks. 

Miss    Katherine   Waters,    Supervisor   of 
Writing,   115J^   Broadway,   Fargo. 


Miss  Anna  Larson,  Public  Schools,  Val- 
lev  Citv. 

Ohio 

Mr.  Arthur  G.  Skeeles,  270  E.  State  St., 
Columbus. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Barnett,  7911  Franklin  Blvd., 
Cleveland. 

Mr.    L   R.    Garbutt,   Woodward    H.    S., 
Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma 

Mrs.  Bcrnice  Sappenfield,  209  Board  of 
Ed.   Building,   Tulsa. 

Miss    Eva    Connor,    1417    W.    25th    St., 
Okla.    City. 

Miss  Grace   Snow,   Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing,  Newkirk. 

Oregon 

Mrs.     C.     E.     Pomeroy,     Junior     H.     S. 
Salem. 

Mr.     G.     E.     Richards,     Supervisor     of 
Writing,   Albany. 

Miss     Ida     E.     Gamble,     Supervisor    of 
Writing,  North  Bead. 

Pennsylvania 

Mr.   John   G.   Kirk,  Ramsev  BIdg.,   Pine 
St.,   Philadelphia. 

Mr.    H.    M.    Sherman,    State    Teachers 
College,   Westchester. 

Mrs.    Lillian    Horton,    649    N.    9th    St., 
Reading. 

Mr.  F.  O.  Pinks,  Supervisor  of  Writing, 
Erie,   Pcnna. 

Rhode  Island 

Miss   Frances   E.  Watts,   86   So.   Angell 
St.,   Providence. 

Miss    Zita    M.    Bannon,    High    School, 
Central    Falls. 

Miss  Anna  Pierce,  Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing,  Breston. 

South    Carolina 

Mr.  H.  M.  Hill,  Box  725,  Columbia. 

Miss    Eleanor    Gullege,    Supervisor    of 
Writing,  Rock   Hill. 

Mr.  Clinton  Moise,  Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing, Sumter. 

South    Dakota 

Miss  Florence  Stiles,  Jr.  H.  S.,  Mitchell. 

Miss  Ruth   Brooks,   Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing, Rapid   City. 

Miss    Annie    I    Garber        Supervisor   of 
Writing,   Yankton. 

Tennessee 

Miss    Zelia    I    Rudisill,    1571     Humber 
Street,   Memphis. 

Miss  Sara  Staub,  1102  Highland,  Knox- 
ville. 

Mr.    A.   C.  Webb,   Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing,  Nashville. 

Texas 

Miss  Mamie  Eppler,  2220  College  Ave., 
Fort  Worth. 

Miss  Mary  Sellers,  Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing Dallas. 

Miss    Lucille    Maloney,     Supervisor    of 
Writing,    El    Paso. 

Utah 

Mr.    H.   Warren    Taylor,    Supervisor   of 
Writing,   Brigham. 

Miss   Irma   S.  Watts,   Teacher,  Murray. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Becker,  3131  City  &  Co.  Bldg., 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Virginia 

Miss  Ida  Kelley,  127  Penn.  Ave.,  Salem. 
Supv.  at  Roanoke. 

Miss    Ottie    Craddock,    State    Teachers' 
College,    Farmville. 

Mrs.   Annie  W.   Cox,    113,   35th   Street, 
Newport  News. 


\'ermont 

Miss    Ruth    M.    Aldrich,    Supervisor    of 
Writing,   Springfield. 

Mr.    J.    E.    Sunderland,    Supervisor    of 
Writing,    Rockingham. 

Miss  Anna  Welch,  Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing, Winooski. 

Washington 

Mr.    FrankH.    Arnold,    Admin.    Bldg., 
Spokane. 

Miss  Effie  A.  King,  635   Universitv  St., 
Walla  Walla. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Leathers,  Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing,  Vancouver. 

West  Virginia 

Mr.    E.   R.   Wood,    1026   Madison    Ave., 
Huntington. 

Miss  Myrtle  N.   Stalnacker,   812  Colum- 
bia Blvd.,  Charleston. 

Mr.    C.    W.   Carr,    Supervisor   of   Writ- 
ing, Parkersburg. 

Wisconsin 

Miss  Lillian   Bushman,   771   Liberty   St., 
Burlington. 

Miss     Adelia     Monsen,     Supervisor     of 
Writing,  LaCrosse. 

Miss    Julia    C.    Hammel,    High    School, 
Milwaukee. 

Wyoming 

Miss     Agnes     Harvev,     Supervisor     of 
Writing,   Casper,   1236   S.   Elm   St. 

Mr.  O.  A.  Libbey,  Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing,  Laramie. 

Miss     Verna      Hoover,      Supervisor     of 
Writing,   Sheridan. 


CHARLES   F.  JOHNSON 
Tribute  by  a   Former  Associate 

I  have  read,  with  interest,  in  the  Busi- 
ness Educator  the  kind  expressions  regard- 
ing the  career  and  work  of  Charles  F. 
Johnston.  Years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  working  along  side  of  this  skilled 
craftsman,  and  I  am  impelled  to  add  just 
a  few  words  of  appreciation. 

I  will  always  regard  it  as  my  good 
fortune  to  have  spent  about  ten  years  at  a 
desk  next  to  Mr.  Johnston's.  It  was  while 
in  the  employment  of  the  late  Daniel  T. 
Ames,  and  during  the  first  few  months  of 
my  apprenticeship  that  Mr.  Johnston  was 
introduced  into  the  studio  and  joined  the 
staff  of  engrossers  and  illuminators.  Mr. 
Johnston  was,  at  that  time,  and  accompli- 
shed artist.  Possessing  strong  steady 
nerves  and  keen  eye  sight,  he  displayed 
exquisite  taste  and  judgment  in  his  work. 
He  was  popular  with  his  associates  and 
the  possession  of  such  rare  skill  and  ar- 
tistic ability  did  not  isolate  him  from  his 
fellow  workers;  he  was  most  happy  when 
assisting  a  comrade  in  climbing  the  ladder 
to  success.  His  abounding  cheerfulness 
was  contagious  and,  as  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  says  of  a  happy  man:  "His  en- 
trance into  a  room  was  as  though  another 
candle  had  been  lighted." 

In  his  work,  he  adopted  the  agreeable 
and  the  pleasing  simplicity  in  design  of 
letters,  he  understood  the  principles  of 
Harmony  and  was  enraptured  with  the 
perfect  blending  of  tints  and  colors.  The 
grace,  beauty  and  elegance  of  his  crafts- 
manship on  the  illuminated  page  was  in- 
deed but  a  reflection  of  his  radiant,  rich 
and    charming    personality. 

J.VREEL.'iN'D     HARINC. 


^^^^u^i/t^U^ia^/iua/i^       & 
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THE    ROMAM    ALPHABET 

THE  KOST  BEAUTIFUL  ALPHABET    IK  EXISTENCE  ^-^ 

ABCDEFGH 

IJKLMNOPQ 

RSTUVWXI 

abcdef  i  ^ghijklm 
nopqrstuvwxyz 

X  J.  THE   CAPITALS  ARE  ^ 

DRAWR  from  a  photograph  of    THE    IKSCRIPTIOKL  OR  THE 
BASE   OF  TRAJAK'S  COLUnK/ROZ^E.B^  angelo  a.rAssu.greenwich.conn. 


THE  ROMAN  ALPHABET 

The  above  was  carefully  sketched  with  pencil  first  and  then  outlined  with  a  No.  5  Keuffel-Esser  pen  and  inked  in  with  a  brush; 
bearing  always  in  mind  the  structural  forms  and  proportions  of  model.  The  study  of  good  models  is  essential  to  writing  and  letter- 
ing and  the  above  alphabet  has  been  prepared  after  studying  closely  a  photo  of  the  Trajan  Inscription,  in  Rome,  which  to  my  estima- 
tion is  almost   perfectly  constructed   and,  therefore,   a  good  model. 

I  find  the  following  rule  tor  proportions  very  useful: 

"Round"  and  wide  O-Q-C-GD. 

M-W. 
"Square"  H-U-A-N-V-T-Z. 

"Narrow"  B-E-F-R-S-Y-X-I-J-KL-P. 

U-Z-X  may  be  either  narrow  or  wide. 

That  the  tool  gives  character  and  finish  to  the  essential  forms  of  letters,  can  easily  be  proved  by  the  modern  use  of  proper  pens 
at  present  in  use  thruout  the  country.  And  the  penman,  or  indeed  any  other  letter-maker,  is  advised  to  allow  the  pen  to  train  his 
hand  to  make  the  proper  strokes  automatically;  then  he  may  begin  to  master  and  control  the  pen,  making  it  conform  to  his  hand  and 
so  produce  letters  which  have  every  possible  virtue  of  penmanship  and  are  as  much  his  own  as  his  common  writing. 

The  essential  virtues  of  good  lettering  are  readableness,  beauty,  uniformity,  and  character.  The  Roman  Alphabet  has  these  es- 
sentials and  so  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Ancelo  M.  Rassu,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Mr.  Rassu,  who  prepared  the  above,  paid  us  a  visit  recently.  Accompanying  Mr.  Rassu  was  his  charming  young  bride.  Mr. 
Rassu  is  an  artist  and  a  lover  of  nature,  having  traveled  much  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  on  a  bicycle.  You  will  hear  more 
from  him  through  our  columns. 
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C^^^z.^f'L.-i^ey-^-^ 


i^e-7-^J^^/v< 


c^^. 


2^z?^-z^ 


-Cm-^^:^C-<>^-^^ 


/- 


^^^^.-^^cuy./^^!f^^:^^^ 


-Z^-i^^'i^-T-^^- 


:-i>e.--!::^!Cc^ 


i^(^^}^^^^/^/^ 


Written  hy  F.  B.  Courtney  in  1904.     It's  a  dandy,  too. 


^     .5^3Bu^n^U^(Sf^iii^ii&7-       ^ 
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SELF    EXPRESSION 

(How  they  got  the  teacher's  "goat.") 

By  Ronald  F.  Eberhart 

Instructor    in    the   Roosevelt   Junior    High 

School,    San   Jose,    California 

Who  were  the  first  three  presidents? 

(Llovd,     please     stop     pulling     Mary's 
ha'ir!) 
And  what  were  their  accomplishments? 

(I  wish  you'd  move  away  that  chair!) 

Where  does  the  "salutation"  go — 

(Now,  Prentiss,   don't  chew  up  your 
pen!) 
In    business   notes,   or   don't   you    know  ? 

(Whj',  Joe,  you're  talking  there  again!) 
Turn  now  to  Lesson  51 ; 

(George,  listen   as   I  give  the  page!) 
I'm  glad  your  work  you   have  begun ; 

(This  class  will  keep  me  from  old  age!) 
How  many  syllables  in   "See?" 

(Yes,   Thelma,   you   may   get   a   drink.) 
I  wish  you  boys  would  look  at  Me ! 

(Oh,     William,     trv     just     once,     and 
THINK!) 

What   is   the   meaning  of   "Autocrat? 

(I  saw  Ed.  throw  that  paper  wad.) 
Is  there  a  word  called  "Automat?" 

(Fred,   please   don't  sit,   and   sleep,   and 
nod.) 
Please    conjugate    the   verb-form    "Love;" 

(Charles,   do  wake  up,  and  be  worth 
while.) 
What  is  the  verb  in,  "Look  again  ?" 

(And    Kenneth,    why    sit    there    and 
smile?) 
What   is  the   cause   of   gravitation? 

(Who   put   the   tack  on   Walters   seat?) 
Ho\v   does   it   act  on   circulation? 

(Felice,    please    do   control    your    feet!) 
What  is  the  symbol  "H=0?" 

(Who   made   that   noise   down   in   his 
throat?) 
Or  doesn't  anybody  know? 

(Ralph,  did  you  pass  Louise  that  note?) 
If   twelve   times  two   is  twenty-four, 

(Pete,  don't  you  wink  at  friend  Lucille  ! ) 
How  many  units  in   a   score? 

(John,  tell   me   what  'twas  made  you 
squeal ! ) 
Who  crossed   the  River   Delaware? 

(I  wish  that  you'd  not  talk  so  loud!) 
And  how?   and  when?   and  why?   and 
where  ? 

(This  class  is  like   a  mob  or  crowd!) 
Where  is  the  town  of   Timbucktoo? 

(June,  keep  your  eyes  upon  the  book!) 
And    is   its   history   old   or   new? 

(You'd  understand  if  vou  would  look!) 


How   liig  a  skull   had   a  troglodyte? 

(Quit  biting  your  fingers,  Betty  Lou!) 
And,  mentally  was  he  alright? 

(Newt,  after  school  I'll  meet  with  you!) 
I   guess  this   will   be   all   to-day ; 

(Clara,   please   do   put   down  your 
hand !) 
Pick   up   your   books   and   go   away! 

(These  kids  do  surely  beat  the  band!) 

Note:  The  writer  of  the  above  tragi- 
comedy of  just  how  teaching  should  not 
be  done,  got  the  material  for  the  lines, 
while  visiting  a  school,  some  time  , some- 
where. 


NEWS   NOTES 
Miss  Lucy  L.  Bell  of  Sparkill,  N.  Y.,  is 
a    new   teacher   of    secretarial    subjects    in 
Rogers   Hall,  Lowell,   Mass. 

Mr.  George  Halford  of  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Mech- 
anicville,   N.   Y.,   High   School. 

Miss  Margaret  R.  Burns,  last  year  with 
the  Kearney,  Neb.,  State  Normal  School, 
is  now  teaching  in  the  High  School  at 
Cozad,  Neb. 

Miss  Mary  Richards,  for  several  years 
with  the  High  School  at  Peetz,  Colo.,  is 
now  teaching  commercial  subjects  in  the 
High   School   at  Bluefield,  W  .Va. 

Miss  Anne  Andrias  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  is 
a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Junior 
High   School   at  Quincy,   Mass. 


DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 

Bv  E.  L.  Brown" 

Rockland,   Me. 

BROAD    PEN   LETTERING    FOR 

BEGINNERS 

We  show  in  this  connection  a  very  use- 
ful style  of  broad  pen  lettering  for  pur- 
poses where  speed  and  legibility  are  des- 
irable. 

Study  the  form  and  character  of  each 
letter  very  carefull\'.  It  is  not  necessar}" 
to  pencil  this  style  before  inking — write 
the  letters  in  a  free  hand  manner  observ- 
ing uniform  size,  slope  and  spacing.  Make 
each  stroke  in  the  order  indicated  and  be 
sure  to  use  Zanerian  ink — lettering  pens 
numbers  /i^'i?  and/<U'0  and  one-lialf.  Add 
relief  line  with  a  common  pen.  Use  a 
ver\'  coarse  pen  for  letters  of  the  second 
line.  This  lesson  is  for  beginners  and 
specimens  of  your  best  work  will  be  crit- 
icised. 


Miss  Claire  Ham  of  Auburn,  Main,  is 
the  new  Head  of  the  Typing  Department 
of  the  Chicago   Business  College. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


TEACHERS    W: 


Nat'I.    Teache 


ubjects — 
Agency. 


rtisticXngrasBing 

f  X^canlutfuns.  iDemarialsi 
"^DstimDniala.  ^z'^.z^-r^is^ 

Jllamiuattntf   a  -i'pccialty* 
^jn^  lUlOinae  iTltfiocfrapficb  anb  -Jil'fcb 

F      EHM^GHEE 

143  East  Stoic  Street  t)  rcuton.'Sciu  Octsetj 

EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

Script   Specialist   for   Engrossing   Purposes 
P.  O.  Drawer  982  Rochester  N.  .Y 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  bookkeeping  illus- 
trations, etc.  The  Mills  Pens  are  unexcelled.  Mills' 
Pertection  No.  1 — For  fine  business  writing,  1 
gross  $L50;  '/^  gross  40c,  postpaid.  Mills'  Medial 
Pen  No.  2 — A  splendid  pen  of  medium  fine  point, 
1  gross  $L25;  '/-i  gross  35c,  postpaid.  Mills'  Busi- 
ness Writer  No.  3 — ^The  best  for  business,  1  gross 
$L25;  14  gross  3Sc,  postpaid.  1  doz.,  of  each  of 
the  above  three  styles  of  pens  by  mail  for  40c. 


LEARN   ENGROSSING 

in  vour  spare  time  at  home. 
Thirty  Lesson  Plates  and  Print- 
ed Instructions  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  two  dol- 
lars. Cash  or  P.  O.  Monev 
Order. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 
Engrosser,       Illuminator       and 

Designer 

Scranton     Real      Estate     Bldg. 

Scranton,  Pa. 


trated, 

65    lines    of    pen    written    copit 

Ornamental   Writing,    highly  illustrated,    given   in 

15   lessflns $8.00 

Also  courses  in  Card  Writing,  Script,   Pen  Let- 
tering,   and    Flourishing.      Write    for    my    FREE 
To   Become    an    Expert    Penman," 
ethod.     SEND  TODAY  be- 


BOOK.,    "Ho 
which  explains 
fore  you   forget 

Box.,  25-C 


T.  M.  TEVIS 

Chillicothe,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


'^<,r^" 
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C.  J.  GRUENBBAUM 

C.  J.  Gruenbaum  sprang  into  promi- 
nence in  the  Educational  work  in  1904 
when  he  secured  a  position  with  Lima, 
Ohio,  Business  College,  which  connection 
he  maintained  until  1925.  From  1918  to 
1925  he  was  President  and  general  mana- 
ger of  this  institution.  From  1926  to  1928 
he  was  Accountant  and  office  Auditor  with 
the  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  University,  and 
taught  the  Penmanship  Summer  Session  of 
1927  to  teachers. 

He  is  now  Principal  of  the  Commercial 
Department  of  the  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Bus- 
iness College,  where  he  has  charge  of  the 
penmanship  work  also. 

The  South  Bend  Business  College  is  a 
large,  thriving,  institution  and  offers  a 
splendid  field  for  Mr.  Gruenhaum  to  work 
in.  He  is  a  penman  of  exceptional  skill. 
We  are  in  hopes  later  of  presenting  our 
readers  with  some  of  his  pemvork. 


This  beautiful  flourish  and  signature  appear  in  the  Penna. 
Business    College    catalog   Lancaster,    Pa. 


PENMANSHIP 

Of  course  you  can  get  help  in 
penmanship.  Simply  fill  out 
the  blank  below  and  mail  to 
Zaner-Bloser  Company,  Dept. 
B.  E.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Gillott's  Pens 

The    Most    Perfect    of    Pens 


No.    601    E.    F.    Magnum    Quill    Pen 

Gillot's   Pens   stand   in   the   front   rank 

as     regards     Temper,     Elasticity     and 

Durability 

JOSEPH  GILLOT  &  SONS 
SOLD  BY  ALL  STATIONERS 

Alfred  Field  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Write    for    Your    FREE    Cony 

R.  L.  POLX  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Larcest  Cllv  Directory   publishers   In   the   WcrM 

Mallini:  List   Compilers— Business  Statistics 

Producers    of    Direct    M.iil    Ailiertlslni; 
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DO  YOU  NEED  A  MAN  TO  MAKE 
YOUR  ACCOUNTING  DEPART- 
MENT PROFITABLE? 

A  Cerlified  Public  Accountant  with  seven- 
teen years  practical  office,  public  accounting, 
and  teaching  experience,  for  past  seven  years 
head  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting  depart- 
ment of  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  private 
commercial  schools  in  the  East  seeks  connection 
in  same  capacity  with  good  sized  school  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania  or  Michigan.  An 
organizer,  executive  and  teacher.  Aggressive, 
enthusiastic,  and  tireless  worker.  Now  com- 
pleting special   corporation   work.      Age   thirty- 


four;    fan 
Edu 


Bo 


Ohii 


616  c/o 


FOR  SALE 

A  two-teacher  school.  $75.00  rent,  in- 
cluding living  quarters,  heat  and  water. 
Only  school  in  a  big  territory. 

Address  Box  617 
%  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio 


HISTORIC  SIDELIGHTS 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

full  description  of  your  cabin;  both  its 
interior  and  exterior."  So  far  as  I  know, 
this  was  never  included  in  the  "Key  to 
Penmanship." 

In  this  same  letter  H.  C.  writes:  "Bry- 
ant, Stratton  &  Co.  are  opening  a  College 
here  (Poughkeepsie),  and  I  am  to  run  the 
Penmanship  Dept.  Come  and  spend  the 
winter  with  me.  Am  rooming  at  a  pleas- 
ant Hotel,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
friends.  Come!  we  will  pro(i.(uce?)  Pen- 
manship that  will  astonish  the  world." 
Although  the  last  line  reads,  "In  haste. 
Have  no  time  for  good  writing  herein," 
the  letter  is  a  beautiful  example  of  ac- 
curate  graceful   writing. 

On  May  14,  1866,  H.  C.  had  written  in 
a  playful  mood,  "Friend  Tripp:  How  are 
you  this  morning,  my  boy.  Are  you  go- 
ing in  heavy  on  the  Quill?  »  *  »  Please 
favor  us  with  a  'wag  of  your  pen."' 

On  the  previous  day(  May  13,  1864,  a 
letter  was  sent  him  signed  "P.  R.  Spencer, 
per  son  H.  A.  Spencer,"  which  shows  the 
indomitable  will  of  the  founder  of  Spen- 
cerian  Penmanship.  The  letter  reads:  "I 
have  been  on  the  sick  list  for  several 
weeks,  but  am  now  slowly  recov'g  and 
hope  soon  to  resume  business.  *  *  *  Shall 
be  glad  to  receive  a  visit  from  you  and 
will  endeavor  to  make  your  stay  as  pleas- 
ant as  possible.  Please  inform  us  when  we 
may  expect  you   at  Geneva." 

But  only  three  days  later  Piatt  Rogers 
Spencer  passed  away.  H.  C.  Spencer 
wrote  Mr.  Tripp  at  Bvron,  N.  Y.,  on  May 
27,  1864:  "My  noble' Father  died  at  his 
residence  in  Geneva  on  Monday  May  16 
at  10  o'clock  in  the  evening.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Friday  we  committed  his  remains 
to  the  silent  resting  place  appointed  for 
all  the  living.  Our  band  of  brothers  and 
sisters,  nine  in  number,  were  present  at 
the  burial.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
our  Father's  last  hours  were  peaceful  and 
serene.  He  retained  his  power  of  mind 
until  the  last  moment  when  he  in  a  clear 
voice  committed  his  spirit  to  God  and  then 
gently  passed  into  the  sleep  of  death." 


FAST  WORK 

The  principal  telephoned  us  over  several  hundred  miles,  at  7  P.  M.  .^t  once  we  wired 
our  nominee,  1000  miles  awav,  to  apply  bv  wire.  At  10  next  morning  she  had  applied.  At  5 
P.  M.  she  wired  she  was  engaged  at  $2500.  It  was  at  the  end  of  a  dull  season;  she  had  no 
position,  and  had  entered  a  State  Normal  School.  We'd  like  to  help  you  as  we  helped  that 
teacher  and  principal.     May  itr.^ 

THE   NATIONAL   COMMERCIAL   TEACHERS   AGENCY 

{A    Specially  by  a  Specialist) 
E.  E.  GAYLORD,  M^r.  Prospect  Hill.  BEVERLY,  MASS. 


Does  Your  Experience  As  A  Penman 

satisfy  vou,  or  vour  Compcndiums  on  Penmanship  show  your  needs,  or  vour  Home  Instructor 
Books  correctly  "inform  you  all  about  the  fine  technicalities  pertaining  CORRECT  PENHOLD- 
ING?  If  NOT  let  me  show  vou.  Mv  experience  as  a  penman  and  teacher  of  penmanship  en- 
ables me  to  give  REAL  SERVICE.  Send  for  FREE  Circulars.  Address  FRANCIS  L.  TOWER, 
Artist   Penman,    601    Pleasant    Street,    Hammonton,    New   Jersey,    U.    S.    A. 


OSCAR  MAGNUSSON 

208  N.  5th  St., 
Quincy,  III. 


lip'wood 
ih   the   ivory   knob  on 
'ght,   correct   balance 
of   penholde: 


Straight  or  Oblique — state  which. 

S-inch  plain  grip,  each 

S-inch   inlaid   grip,   each „. 

50c 

_      75c 

75c 

«1.5S 

Discounts  in  quantities  to  teachers  and  dealers. 


A    PROFITABLE    VOCATION 


Learn  to  letter  Price 
improved  Lettering  Pens 


'ickets  and  Show  Cards.    It  is  easv  to  do  RapiJ,  Clean  Cut  Lettering  with 

Many  Students  are  Enabled  to  Continue  their  Studies   through  the  Catnper. 

ed  by  Lettering  Price   Tickets  and  Show  Cards  for  the  Smaller  Merchant,   Outside   of  Scl. 

actical  lettering  outfit  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  Shading  Pens,   1  color  of  Lettering  I 

ind  alphabets  prepaid  $1.00.  Practical  Compendium 

100  pages  8x11,  containing  122  plates  of  Commen 

jlors,  etc. — a  complete  instructor  for  the  Marking  ; 

Shading  Pen,   prepaid,   $1. 

rilE  NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  ( 
Catalog  Free  Dept.  B  Pontiac,  Mich.,   U.  S. 
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POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  BUSINESS 
COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 


offered  for  a  man,  others  at  $4000,  $3000  and  $2500. 
Write  us  your  needs,  ask  for  our  free  booklet. 

Co-op.  Instructors  Ass'n  Marion,  Ind. 


fv\  I  Get  a  choice  position  through  us — any  part  of  the  country. 

I   PSCllPT*^      Openings  in  business  schools,  high  schools,  colleges,  now  or 


.^jif^Mlh^ 


EDUCATONAL  BUREAU 


Half  of  the  state  universities  have  selecetd  our  can- 
didates. Highest  type  of  service.  Employ- 
ers report  your  vacancies.  Write  us  now. 


Shubert-Rialto     Bldg.,    St.    Louis,     Mo. 


Do  You  Want  a  Better  Commercial 
Teaching  Position? 

Let  us  help  you  secure  it.  During  the  past  few  months  we  have 
sent  commercial  teachers  to  26  different  states  to  fill  attractive 
positions  in  colleges,  high  schools  and  commercial  schools.  We 
have  some  good  openings  on  file  now.  Write  for  a  registration 
blank. 

Continential  Teachers'  Agency 

BOWLING  GREEN,  KENTUCKY 
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SinnU-    stroke    alphabets    for    pract 


Catalog   and   Samples    Free 

HOWARD  &  BROWN 

Rockland,  Maine 


GRADUATE  WORK  FOR  TEACHERS 

Commercial  research  by  home  study.  Some  of  the 
most  outstanding  commercial  educators  of  the  coun- 
try have  completed  this  work.  Send  details  of  prep- 
aration to  PEOPLES  COLLEGE,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


AN    ORNAMENTAL    STYLE.      My    course 
Ornamental   Penmanship   has  helped   hundreds 
PROFESSIONALS.     Send   for   proof.     1 
on    cards,     (six     styles)     if     vou    send 
MEUB,   Expert  Penman,  +52  N.  Hill  Ave 
ei.a,    Calif. 


LEARN  AT  H("iME  DIKING  SPARE  TIME 
Write  for  book,  "How  to  Become  aGood  Penman," 
and  beautiful  specimens.  Free.  Your  name  on  card 
if  vou  enclose  stamp.  F.  W.  TAMBLYN,  406 
Ridge  Bldg.,    Kansas   City,    Mo. 


Regular  Departments 

PENMANSHIP     ARITHMETIC         CIVICS 
GEOGRAPHY  NATURE-STUDY 

PEDAGOGY      PRIMARY  CONSTRUCTION 
HISTORY  MANY  OTHERS 

l.SO  per  year  Sample  on  request 

PARKER  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Taylorsville,  111. 


The    American    Penman 

America's   Handwriting   Magazine 

Devoted  to  Penmanship  and 

Commercial    Education 

Contains  Lessons  in 

BUSINESS  WRITING 

ACCOUNTING 

ORNAMENTAL  WRITING 

LETTERING 

ENGROSSING 

ARTICLES  ON  THE  TEACHING  AND 
SUPERVISION   OF   PENMANSHIP. 
Yearly  subscription   price  $1.25.     Special  club 
rates   to   schools   and   teachers.      Sample   copies 
sent  on  request. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 
55  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 
Journal  of 

Commercial     Education? 

(formerly   the   Stenographer   & 
Phonographic  World) 
A   monthly   magazine  covering  all   de- 
partments   of    Commercial    Education. 
Strong   departments    presided   over   by   well- 
known  Teachers  for  those  who  teach  any  branch 
of  commercial  education,  including  business  ad- 
ministration, accounting  and  court  reporting. 
The     Only     Magazine     of     Its     Kind 

Published 
Single  Copies  15c.       Annual  subscription  $1.50 

Send   for   Sample   Copy 
Journal      of      Commercial      Education 
44  N.  4th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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BOOK    REVIEWS 


■specially 


•  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
books  of  interest  and  value 
commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  business 
subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly  reviewed 
in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to  enable  our 
readers  to  determine   its   value. 

Factors  of  Economic  Geography,  by  Z. 
Carleton  Staples,  A.  B.,  Junior  Master, 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  and  G.  Morrell  York,  A.  B., 
Professor  of  Commerce,  New  York  State 
College  for  Teachers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Published  by  the  South-Western  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cloth  cover,  596  pages. 

Probably    no    other    subject    of    the    curriculum 
offers  more  divergence  in  definition  and  emphasis 
of^   subject    matter    than    Commercial    Geography. 
al   consequence  of   the   vastness  of 
applications    to    local 
in    this    subject     fre- 
th   which   the   author 
t'hich  he  feels  should 
)n  of  other  important 
jf  teaching  Commer- 
room,   the  authors  of 
ible  the  essemials  of 


the    subject    and    its 
requiremetits.       Text    book: 
quently  present  the  phases 
is  especially  acquainted  an 
be  stressed  even  to  the  excl 

cial  Geography  in  the  cla 
this  book  have  tried  to  as 
the  subject  in  such  a  way  that  the  approach  and 
emphasis  can  be  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual  teacher  and  his  local   requirements. 

The  subject  is  presented  in  short,  independent 
units,  grouped  under  three  general  approaches, 
the_  social-economic,  the  material,  and  the  regional. 
This_  arrangement  permits  the  teacher  greater 
elasticity  in  choice  of  subject  matter  and  more 
freedom  in  seouence  of  presentation.  When  time 
is  limited,  or  less  emphasis  is  desired,  whole  chap- 
ters may  be  omitted  without  serious  detriment. 
Where  greater  emphasis  is  desired  for  anv  reason, 
correlated  chapters  and  the  special  material  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter  may  be   used  for  supplemen- 

Text  questions  are  scattered  throughout  the 
book  at  logical  intervals.  These  are  intended  to 
aid  the  pupil  in  sumarizing  the  information  of 
the  text.  The  problems,  projects,  topics,  and  class 
discussion  material  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are 
designed  for  use  when  special  emphasis  on  some 
particular    phase   is   desirable. 

The  Pathway  to  Reading,  Seventh 
Reader  and  Eighth  Reader,  by  Bes- 
sie Blackstone  Coleman,  Specialist 
in  Reading,  Willis  L.  Uhl,  Profes- 
sor of  Education,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  James  Fleming 
Hosic,  Professor  of  Education, 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, Formerly  Head  of  Department 
of  English,  Chicago  Normal  Col- 
lege. Published  by  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.  Cloth 
cover,  432  pages. 

The  Pathway  to  Reading  is  a  basic  series 
of  textbooks.  The  volumes  of  which  it  is 
made  up  present  a  balanced  program  for 
the  development  of  fundamental  reading  in- 
terests, reading  abilities,  and  reading  habits. 
The  treatment  is  eclectic;  that  is,  no  single 
important  aspect  of  the  reading  course  is 
over-emphasized  and  none  is  neglected.  The 
ordinary  educated  citizen  reads  for  one  or 
the  other  of  two  main  purposes:  to  gain  in- 
formation needed  for  some  practical  use.  or 
to  fill  leisure  hours  with  wholesome  enjoy- 
ment and  stimulus.  Children,  as  young  citi- 
zens in  school  and  out,  have  the  same  needs 
and  should  be  taught  how  to  supply  them 
effectively.  This  book  is  a  carefully  devised 
instrument  to  that  end. 

Children  learn  to  read  by  reading.  Hence 
the  first  consideration  is  that  a  reading 
book  shall  contain  a  rich,  interesting  and 
varied  content,  comprising  selections  of 
considerable  length  as  well  as  shorter  ones, 
and  that  pupils  shall  be  permitted  to  ap- 
proach  and  deal  with  it  in  a  natural,  human 
way.  Familiarity  with  the  content  and  the 
reorganization  and  enlargement  of  experi- 
ence resulting  therefrom  should  be  ample 
reward  for  the  reading,  aside  from  any  ap- 
preciable gain  in  power  to  read.  The  teacher 
is  urged  to  plan  the  use  of  the  book  with 
this  thought   in  mind. 


Comparative  Effectiveness  of  Some 
Visual  Aids  in  Seventh  Grade  In- 
struction, by  Joseph  J.  Weber,  Ph. 
D.  A  Columbia  University  doctor's 
thesis.  Cloth  cover,  131  pages, 
diagrams,  tables.  $1.50.  Educa- 
tional Screen,  Inc.,  5  So.  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

This  is  the  first  published  work  of  author- 
itative research  on  the  use  of  the  motion 
picture  in  classroom  instruction.  The  cen- 
tral problem  of  the  investigation  was:  Will 
the  use  of  pictures  along  with  verbal  in- 
struction effect  economy  in  the  learning 
process;  and,  if  so,  how? 

The  experimental  phases  of  the  study  were 
conducted  in  Public  School  62  (Manhattan), 
New  York  City,  early  in  1921.  There  were 
four  consecutive  experiments,  two  of  which 
employed  the  rotation  principle.  The  first 
one.  Experiment  A,  was  conducted  with  ap- 
proximately 500  7-A  grade  pupils  and  in- 
volved three  different  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. In  M.thod  1  a  grographv  lesion  on  India 
was  presented  by  means  of  the  usual  in- 
formal talk  or  lecture,  followed  by  a  short 
oral  quiz,  all  of  which  consumed  one  period. 
In  Method  11  the  same  lesson  was  pre- 
sented by  the  same  teacher,  but  to  another 
group  of  pupils  and  with  the  oral  quiz  dis- 
placed by  a  travelogue  film  on  India.  Both 
lesson  and  film  were  closely  correlated.  In 
Method  111  the  lesson  was  presented  as  in 
Method  11  except  that  the  film  now  preceded 
the  lesson.  The  experiment  was  rotated 
through  three  weeks,  with  the  pupils  shiftetl 
along    for    each    unit.    The 


filn 
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Japan,   respectively. 
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Touch   Typewriting   for  Teachers,   by 

Maxwell  Crooks.  Published  by 
Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  2  W.  45th  St., 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Cloth  cover, 
243  pages. 

The  development  during  the  past  few 
years  of  the  importance  of  efficient  training 
in  the  operation  of  the  typewriter  has  been 
so  forcibly  brought  to  the  notice  of  teachers 
and  others,  both  bv  examination  bodies  and 
by  business  men,  that  a  detailed  treatment 
of  the   subject   of  Touch  Tyewrpiting  has  be- 

The  purpose  of  Touch  Typewriting  for 
Teachers  is  to  provide  the  teacher  with  the 
necessary  knowledge  regarding  touch  opera- 
tion and  with  a  practical  method  of  in- 
struction, with  the  hope  that  a  study  of  the 
book  will  enable  him  to  handle  his  subject 
authoritatively    and    to    produce   efficient    op- 


To 


thii 


purpose  an  apeal  is  made  that  the  subject 
of  typewriting  is  divided  more  definitely 
into  the  three  separate  stages,  and  that  the 
first  stage,  that  of  mechanical  operation, 
is  given  more  intensive  treatment  than  is  to 
be    found    in    very    many    typewriting    class- 


Animal  Sketching,  by  Alexander  Caldcr. 
Published  by  Bridgman  Publishers,  Pel- 
ham,  New  York.  Stiff  binding,  62  pages. 

Mr.  Calder  has  endeavored  to  portray  in  a 
strong  technique  the  simple  action  liness  so  valu- 
able in  sketching  animals.  This  book  is  intended 
to  create  interest  and  stimulate  the  art  student 
to  make  a  serious  effort  to  draw  animals  as  he 
sees   them. 


Figure  Sketching,  by  Bernice  Oehler.  Pub- 
lished by  Bridgman  Publishers,  Pelham, 
New   York.     Stiff  binding,   64  pages. 

Bernice  Oehler  has  written  and  illustrated 
figure  sketching  in  a  manner  which  stamps 
her  efforts  as  a  most  interesting  and  valu- 
able contribution  on  the  rudiments  of 
sketching  the  human  figure.  This  book  has 
been  written  with  the  intention  to  create 
interest  antl  to  stimulate  the  art  student 
and  teache--  to  make  a  greater  endeavor  in 
sketching  figures  as  they  see  them. 


PENMANSHIP  AT  N.  C.  T.  F. 

If  plans  of  Chairman  R.  R.  Reed,  of 
the  Penmanship  Round  Table  gets  deser- 
ved support  and  co-operation  of  the  pen- 
manship profession,  big  times  are  to  be 
the  order  at  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the 
quill    pushers. 

The  plans  are  to  make  this  meeting  a 
real  home  coming,  reunion,  and  penman- 
ship love  feast  for  the  old-time  penmen. 
The  past  year  has  seen  the  passing  of  two 
or  three  of  the  best  known  old-time  pen- 
men and  business  educators  among  whom 
are  Austin  N.  Palmer  and  Hon.  Wood- 
bridge  N.  Ferris,  the  latter  one  of  whom 
had  planned  and  promised  to  be  on  the 
program  of  the  coming  Penmanship  Round 
Table. 

While  the  support  of  the  rising  young 
penmanship  teachers  is  solicited,  expected, 
and  needed  on  the  program,  special  effort 
is  being  made  to  get  all  of  the  penmen  of 
the  old  school  to  come  and  bring,  or  at 
least  send  something  to  the  convention,  of 
interest  to  all.  To  stimulate  interest  in 
this  feature  of  the  program,  Mr.  Reed  is 
offering  three  prizes  for  contributions  as 
follows: 

$10.00  in  gold  for  the  finest  page  of  or- 
namental writing  brought  or  sent  by  a 
penman  who  has  passed  his  sixtieth  birth- 
day and  which  must  have  been  written 
■within  the  year  1928.  Specimen  to  be  a 
letter,  page  of  signatures,  or  flourish. 

$5.00  in  gold  for  the  second  best  spec- 
imen sent  or  brought  to  the  convention. 

The  judges  are  to  be  dis-interested  par- 
ties appointed  from  those  who  attend  the 
convention ;  and  specimens  are  to  be  re- 
tained  by   Mr.   Reed. 

$5.00  in  gold  will  also  be  awarded  to  the 
one  displaying  the  finest  or  most  interest- 
ing penmanship  scrap  book.  These  scrap 
books  may  be  brough  or  sent  to  the  con- 
vention. Those  sent  to  Mr.  Reed  will  be 
cared  for  and  returned  in  same  condition 
as  received — but  better  bring  them  your- 
self. 

A  Certificate  will  be  engrossed  and  do- 
nated by  some  member  of  the  penmanship 
profession  for  the  most  interesting  pen- 
manship text  book  displayed  at  the  conven- 
tion. IJring  along  your  antique  texts  on 
the  subject. 

Some  good  talent  has  been  secured  for 
the  program — some  of  the  speakers  being 
of  the  old  school  and  some  from  the  ultra- 
modern. Immediate  correspondence  in 
the  way  of  suggestions,  criticisms,  and 
support  is  earnestly  solicited  by  R.  R. 
Reed,  Chairman,  Penmanship  Round 
Table,  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids,  Mich- 
igan. 

(The  complete  program  will  be  announ- 
ced  next   month.) 


Oblique  Penholders 

Has  it  occurred  to  vou  that  oftentimes  lack 
of  dash— accuracy— CONTROL  in  the  produc- 
tion of  advanced  writing  is  due  to  imperfect 
oblique  penholders?  CORRECT  PENHOLD- 
ING  IS  .■\  SCIENCE  ,'\ND  NOT  GUESS- 
WORK. Send  for  FREE  Circulars— you  will 
find    this    information    interesting    and    useful. 

.Address 
FR.ANCIS   L.  TOWER,    ARTIST   PENM.'^N 

601    Pleasant   Street 
HAMMONTON,    NEW    JERSEY,    U.    S.    A. 
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From  the  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the 
SOUTH-WESTERN  PRIVATE  COM- 
MERCIAL SCHOOL'S  ASSOCIATION 
Held    at   Dallas,   April    28. 

[Business  College  men  generally  will 
he  interested  in  tlic  discussions  ivliich  took 
place  at  tliis  meeting.'] 

The  following  schools,  carrying  mem- 
bership, were  represented  by  the  parties 
indicated: 
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Tulsa    Business    College,    Tulsa,    Oklahoma,    S. 
Maxwell   Smith. 

Draughon's  Business  College,  San  Antonio, 
Texas,    G.   W.   Parish    (Director   in    Ass'n). 

Tvlcr    Commercial    College,    Tyler,    Texas,    W. 
M.    koberts    (President   of   Ass'n). 
Paris    Commercial    College,    Paris,    Texas,    C.    A. 
Reed. 

Brantlev-Draughon  College,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas, 
C.   \V.   Reed    (Vice   President  of  Ass'n). 

Draughon's  Business  College,  Abilene,  Texas, 
J.    D.    Miracle    (Director   in   Ass'n). 

Hill's  Business  College,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla- 
homa,  C.   W.  Stone. 

Byrne  Commercial  College,  Dallas,  Texas,  H. 
E.    Bvrne    (Director    of    Assn). 

Central  Citv  Commercial  College,  \\'aco,  Texas, 
Sam  Knight   and  W.   L.  Baine. 

Metropolitan    Business    College,    Dallas,    Texas, 
A.    Ragland,    R.C.    Mclver  and  Mr.  Ragland's  son. 
Draughon's  Business  College,  Shreveport,  Louis- 
iana,   Geo.    A.    Meadows    (Secretary-Treasurer    of 
Ass'n). 

Draughon's  Business  College,  Dallas,  Texos, 
\V.   H.  Miracle. 

There  were  two  especially  invited  guests 
present,  Mr.  J.  L.  Harman,  President  of 
Bowling  Green  Business  University,  who, 
on  the  day  before,  with  Mr.  H.  E.  V. 
Porter  of  the  National  Association,  had 
held  a  regional  Meeting  in  Dallas;  and 
Mr.  D.  L.  Lacy,  President  of  Draughon's 
Business  College  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
Mr.  Harman  was  elected  an  Honorary 
Member  of  our  Association  and  Mr.  Lacy 
was  elected   as  a   regular  member. 

Mr.  Roberts,  upon  calling  the  meeting  to 
order,  explained  that  the  meeting  was  to 
be  in  the  nature  of  Round-table  discuss- 
ions, and  that  there  were  several  import- 
ant matters  to  be  taken  up,  most  of  which 
were  discussed   as  explained  below. 

The  first  thing  taken  up  was  the  use  of 
solicitors.  Mr.  Lacy  stated  that  he  was 
opposed  to  the  plan  and  that  he  would 
not  use  a  solicitor  under  any  circumstan- 
ces, if  he  weren't  forced  to  do  so  by  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  Parish  stated  that  they  had  been 
using  solicitors  so  long  that  he  doubts  they 
could  get  away  from  the  practice. 

Mr.  Miracle  stated  that  he  doubts  that 
solicitors  really  pay,  but  that  he  is  forced 
to  use  them  because  his  competitors  use 
them. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Tulsa  stated  that  they 
have  one  man  on  the  road  whom  they 
have  had  for  three  years,  and  that  they 
pay  him  a  straight  commission  of  30%. 
Mr.  Parish,  at  this  time,  stated  that  all 
of  their  men  are  on  regular  salaries  and 
expenses. 

Mr.  Mclver  explained  that  they  occas- 
ionally use  a  solicitor,  but  that  they  have 
no  regular  road  man. 

Mr.  Knight  of  Waco  stated  that  they 
do  not  favor  the  use  of  solicitors,  but  that 
he  and  Mr.  Baine  sometimes  visit  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  make  talks  on  "The  \'alue 
of  Education,  especially  Commercial  Ed- 
ucation." 

Mr.  Reed  of  Fort  Worth  stated  that 
they  have  been  very  successful,  in  a  small 
way,  in  the  use  of  solicitors;  however,  he 
stated  that,  in  order  to  make  a  success, 
you  just  have  to  get  better  men  than  your 


competitors.  He  stated  that  the  business^ 
college  should  try  to  put  its  work  on  aH 
higher  plane  and  put  out  men  to  represent^ 
it  like  Universities — men  who  can  deliv-w 
er  lectures  and  bring  prestige  to  your  % 
school.  V 

Mr.  Stone  of  Oklahoma  City  stated  that 
he  believes  a  good  road  man  will  justify 
his  existence ;  that  few  so-called  road  men 
really    pay. 

Mr.  Harman  of  Bowling  Green  stated 
that  they  have  two  solicitors — a  man  and 
a  woman — but  that  he  doesn't  believe  that 
they  pay — financially,  professionally,  or  in 
morale.  He  said,  how'ever,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  road  men  pay  or  not  ,as  it 
all  depends  upon  what  one  considers  pay; 
for  instance,  $200.00  might  be  big  pay  to 
one  man  and  $500.00  little  pay  to  another. 
He  stated  that  nearly  all  of  the  complaints 
made  against  members  of  the  National 
Association  are  occasioned  by  the  use  of 
solicitors.  He  stated,  further,  that  he  be- 
lieves if  the  same  amount  of  money  were 
spent  in  exalting  Commercial  Education, 
and  for  attending  meetings  such  as  ours, 
it  would   pay  far  better. 

Mr.  Harman  stated  that  he  opposes  the 
commission  plan  of  payment,  as  it  seems 
to  him  that  such  a  plan  naturally  works 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  school.  He 
stated  that  he  is  not  opposed  to  the  in- 
stallation of  Commercial  Departments  in 
our  High  Schools,  as  such  installations 
help  his  business.  He  explained  that,  in 
some  cases,  they  actually  work  to  help  get 
the  Commercial  Departments  put  in,  and 
then  thev  work  WITH  THEM  AFTER- 
WARDS. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Tyler  explained  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  cut  out  the  use  of 
solicitors  altogether,  if  the  other  fellows 
would.  He  said  the  biggest  trouble  with 
all  of  us  is  we  promise  a  prospective  stu- 
rent  too  much  before  we  enroll  him;  that 
the  thing  we  should  do  is  CULTIVATE 
the  student  after  we  GET  it.  Mr.  Reed 
at  this  point  said  he  is  still  giving  scholar- 
ships to  the  Kiwanis  Club,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  students  who  are  a- 
warded  the  scholarships  will  pay  back  the 
monev  into  the  Educational  Fund  of  the 
Club." 

Newspaper  advertising  was  next  taken 
up  and  discussed,  briefly.  Mr.  Roberts 
explained  that  probably  10%  of  his  ad- 
vertising appropriation  is  spent  for  news- 
paper advertising.  He  explained  that  ex- 
changing scholarships  for  newspaper  space 
is  bad  business  and  that  they  are  discon- 
tinuing it,  or,  at  least,  they  are  doing  so  as 
rapullv  as  thev  can 

"FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS"  next  came 
in  for  a  good  bit  of  discussion.  Mr.  Par- 
ish of  San  Antonio  said  they  put  out  "I-ree 


IScholarships"  last  year  but  stated  that 
they  agreed,  at  our  meeting  last  August, 
to  discontinue  putting  them  out  and  that 
they  had  NOT  put  out  a  single  one  this 
'year.  Then  he  gave  an  illustration  of 
where,  only  a  few  days  ago  before,  a  pros- 
pective student  was  offered  a  credit  of 
$60.00  or  $70.00  by  a  competitor,  which 
would  have  made  a  single  course  cost  the 
student  only  about  $30.00,  and  that  their 
representative  called  on  the  student  and 
sold  him  a  $350.00  course — got  the  cash 
for  it,   "on  the  spot,"  too. 

Smith  of  Tulsa  says  they  do  not  issue 
"Free"  or  "Prize"  scholarships.  Mr.  Mir- 
acle stated  that  he  has  used  the  plan  for 
three  years.  What  he  does  is  offer  a  credit 
of  $60.00  on  a  regular  scholarship.  He 
said  that  he  has  been  doing  it  because 
he  considers  it  good  business  on  his 
part;  that  he  is  in  competition  with  three 
literary  colleges  in  his  town  who  offer 
"Free    Scholarships." 

Lacy  stated  that  he  was  sorry  he  ever 
started  the  "Free  Scholarship"  proposition, 
as  he  can't  FIGHT  it  now,  which  he 
would  like  to  be  able  to  do.  Mr.  Harman 
gave  an  illustration  of  a  member  of  their 
Association  who  gave  "Free  Scholarships," 
and  another  one  of  their  good  members 
raised  a  complaint  about  it.  The  other 
good  member  happened  to  be  well-fixed, 
and  he  simply  made  it  known  that  if  the 
other  school  kept  it  up  he  would  offer  a 
"Free  Scholarship"  to  every  high  school 
graduate  in  the  State — and  THIS  broke 
it  up. 

Mr.  Miracle  next  stated  that  if  every- 
body ELSE  would  discontinue  giving 
"Free  Scholarships"  or  "Awards,"  He 
would  do  likewise,  but  he  made  it  plain 
that  he  couldn't  be  bluffed  or  shamed  into 
doing  it — that  he  was  simply  doing  it  out 
of  deference  to  the  Association  and  for 
the  sake  of  harmony. 

At  this  point,  it  was  asked  if  anybody 
present  "guaranteed"  positions,  and  there 
wasn't  a  one  present  who  claimed  to  do  so. 
This  was  accepted  as  evidence  of  pro- 
gress, as  only  a  few  years  ago  many  of 
the  schools  represented  at  the  meeting  DID 
"guarantee"   positions. 

Mr.  Byrne  suggested  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  work  out  plans  for  doing 
some  Cooperative  Advertising.  Mr.  Mir- 
acle and  others  stated  that  they  favored 
the  idea.  Mr.  Roberts  appointed  the  com- 
mittee suggested,  naming  C.  W.  Reed, 
Chairman,  and  J.  D.  Miracle  and  H.  E. 
Byrne  to  serve  with  him,  with  instruct- 
ions to  report  at  our  next  meeting. 

Geo.  a.  MeadowSj  Secy. 


A    gem    from    the    late   W    .E.    Dennis. 
"Fascinating  Pen  Flourishing." 


One   of    the    flourishes    which    appears    in 


,^^3^uJl/l^d^£diU^l/^         ^ 
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THE  DICTATYPE 
Above  is  the  photograph  of  the  Dic- 
tatype,  a  machine  recently  placed  on  the 
market  to  write  dictation.  It  is  quite  dif- 
ferent in  construction,  from  the  typewriter, 
and  having  a  number  of  unique  charac- 
teristics: Ability  to  write  groups  of  letters 
in  each  key  stroke ;  a  compact  keyboard 
not  having  more  than  two  keys  for  each 
finger;  automatic  spacing  of  the  paper 
after  each  key  stroke ;  ribbon  movement  re- 
quiring minimum  attention  and  having 
several  times  the  life  of  the  ordinary  type- 
writer ribbon  ;  absolutely  noiseless  in  op- 
eration and  weighs  about  four  pounds. 
The  Dictatype  is  a  system  of  verbatim  re- 
porting. The  Dictatype  prints  words  in 
plain  type  letters,  the  system  is  free  from 
complications.  The  development  of  speed 
and  accuracy  depends  more  upon  key- 
board fingering  than  upon  memorizing, 
arbitrary  sign  combinations  and  abbrev- 
iations. It  is  predicted  that  the  Dicta- 
type will  make  changes  in  the  stenogra- 
phic and  secretarial  courses.  This  ma- 
chine was  invented  by  William  F.  Fry, 
president  of  the  Palmer  School  of  Phila- 
delphia, Arthur  L.  Parker  and  Paul  P. 
Borquin  who  have  been  working  on  the 
model  since  1912.  Mr.  Harrison  N.  Von 
Duyke  is  president  of  the  new  concern 
which  is  located  in  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware. The  new  productions  of  the  Stena- 
type  was  begun  in  September.  Commer- 
cial School  men  will  be  interested  in  this 
new   reporting  machine. 


Mr.  Robert  Shade,  an  Ohioan,  has  se- 
cured a  position  as  Penmanship  teacher 
in  the  senior  high  School  of  Wichita, 
Kansas. 
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STATEMENT   OF  THE   OWNERSHIP,    MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  ACT  OF  CON- 
GRESS OF  AUGUST  24,  1912. 


Of    THE     BUSINESS     EDUCATOR,     Published 

monthly    except    July    and    August,    at    Columbus, 

Ohio,   for  October,    1928. 

Slate  of  Ohio, 

County  of   Franklin,   ss 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
E.  W.  Bloser,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  ac- 
cording to  law,  deposes  and  savs  that  he  is  the 
Editor  of  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR,  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circula- 
tion), etc.,  of  the  aforesaicf  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  sec- 
tion No.  43,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  prin- 
ted on   the   reverse  of   this   form,    to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man- 


ager; 


Publishe 


The 


-Bio 


Company,     Coi- 


612   N.   Park   St. 


Editor, 
Park   St. 


E.  W.  Bio 


Colu 


Lupfe 


(Gi, 


Ohio,   612   N. 
mbus, 


corpora- 


Managing     Editor,     E. 
Ohio,    612    N.    Park    St. 
Business   Managers,    No 

2.  That    the    owners    a 
addresses  of  individual  o\ 
tion,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addri 
stockholders    owning    or    holding    1    per    cent,    or 
more   of   the   total   amount   of   stock). 

E.  W.  Bloser  Parker  Bloser 

R.  E.  Bloser  E.  A.  Lupfer 

Rebecca  Bloser  R.  B.  Moore 

3.  That    the    known    bondholders,    mortgagees, 
and    other   security   holders   owning   or    holding    1 


othe: 


of 

■.)      No 


of  bonds, 
{If    the 


4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv- 
ing the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list 
of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  ap- 
pear upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee 


or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of 
the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee 
is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a  capacitv  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any 
interest  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated   by  him. 

.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscri- 
during    the    six^  rnonths    preceding     '        ^"" 


(This    informati 
from    daily    publications    only.) 
E.  W.  Bloser  (Signatui 

Sworn    to    and    subscribed    befon 
day  of  September,    1928. 


equired 


(Seal) 

(My 


EARL  A.   LUPFER. 
res    Jan.    11,    1929) 


EVERYBODY    NEEDS    IT— 

Few  Students  Have  it! 

What?  A  real  grasp  of  the  basic  principles  of 
correct  speaking  and  writing. 

If  we  could  sit  down  and  talk  over  our  teach- 
ing problems,  sooner  or  later  we  would  come  up 
against  The  One  Big  Problem — English.  That's 
true  whether  we  teach  in  a  business  school,  in  a 
high  school,  or  in  the  grades. 

APPLIED  ENGLISH  ESSENTIALS 

faces  the  problem  squarely  and  gives  the  solution. 
Here  the  pupil  has  50  lessons  in  the  correct  use  of 
English.  The  lessons  are  short,  and  they  are  writ- 
ten in  clear,  simple  language. 

The  pupil  applies  what  he  learns.  He  gets 
power  through  the  skillfully  devised  exercises. 

Take  such  a  matter  as  the  correct  use  of  the 
irregular  verbs.  Those  verbs  are  presented  in 
groups  according  to  the  changes  they  undergo  in 
the  past  and  perfect  tenses.  In  the  Tests  the  pupil 
fills  in  the  correct  verb  forms  used  after  various 
pronouns.  Then  he,  is  given  sentences  with  blank 
spaces  in  which  he  inserts  the  right  verbs. 

APPLIED  ENGLISH  ESSENTIALS  is  ab- 
solutely different  from  anything  you've  ever  seen. 
There's  a  place  for  it  in  your  school.  It  will  greatly 
reduce  the  hard  work  of  checking  papers,  it  will  add 
new  interest  to  your  work,  and  you'll  quickly  see 
the  results  in  the  increased  power  which  your  boys 
and  girls  will  get. 

The  list  price  of  APPLIED  ENGLISH  ES- 
SENTIALS is  only  80c.  Schools  get  our  regular 
discounts  of  20%  and  5%  when  books  are  ordered 
in  quantity. 

For  a  free  specimen  lesson  or  an  examination 
copy  with  a  view  to  adoption  for  pupils'  use,  write 
to 

The  H.  M.  ROWE  COMPANY 

Harlem  Square 
BALTIMORE      ■       -       -       MARYLAND 


Printing 

Facilities  Complete 


PUBLICATIONS 

CATALOGS 

MAILING  PIECES 

COLOR  WORK 

COMMERCIAL  FORMS 

RULING— BINDING— SPECIAL  BLANK 
BOOKS 

Enjoy  Our  Service 


WATK I N  S^(gf'El  ER  man" 


240  No.  Fourth  St.     :     COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


THE     ROAD    TO    SKETCHING    FROM    NATURE 


A  book  fo 
those  who  de 
sire  to  le: 
sketch  d 
fr 


with     pen     and 
pencil. 

Many  persons 
go  through   lit( 


of 


the     marvelc 
beauty     in     i 
ture  all   arou 
them.  To  be  ca- 
pable   of    full^ 
appreciating     it 
means  to  doub- 
ly enjoy  life. 
This   book   will 
arouse      interest 
in  both  art  and 
duce  good  art. 

Learning  to  sketch 
■tly.     "The  Road 


know,   appreciate  and  pn 


ressive,    enthusiastic 
ght  and  shade,   re- 


3  as  eas^'  as  anything  else  if  you  go  about  it 
Sketching  from  Nature"  tells  you  how,  giv- 
ing all  the  essentials  of  the  art. 

The   instructions    are    plain,    interesting,    pr< 
and  enjoyable.    It  discusses  location,   proportion, 
flection,  treatment,  composition  and  suggestions.    The  work 
pages,   over   SO   illustrations   made  direct   from   nature,    is  printed  on 
the  finest  plate  paper,  6^x9  inches,  and  is  bound  in  flexible  art  linen. 

It  is  graded  from  the  simplest  outline  sketch  to  the  most  artistic 
pen  and  pencil  pictures  It  contains  one  water  color  painting  beau- 
tifully reproduced  in  colors.  If  you  get  this  book,  you  will  certainly 
go  out  and  learn  to  sketch  and  appreciate  nature. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

Write  for  complete  catalog  of  books  on  penmanship  and 
penmanship  supplies. 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 

Columbus,  Ohio 


Vol.  XXXIV 


DECEMBER,  1928 


No.  IV 
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Published  monthly  except  July  and  August  at  612  N.   Park  St.,   Columbus,   0.,   by  The  Zaiier-Hloser   Company.     Entered   as  sec- 
ond-class matter  Sept.,  5,  1923,  at  the  post  office  at  Columbus,  O.,   under  the   Act  of   March    3,    1879.     Subscription  $1.25   a  year. 
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Become  a  Penman,  Teacher  or  Supervisor 

Good  positions  are  open  to  those  who 
qualify  in  penmanship.  The  Zanerian 
has  trained  thousands  of  penmen,  engross- 
ers and  teachers.  You  will  find  them  suc- 
cessfully filling  positions  in  the  leading 
private,  public  and  high  schools  in 
America. 


We  specialize  in  all  branches  of  penman- 
ship, lettering  and  engrossing  and  can 
help  you  to  become  a  specialist — ^and  a 
success. 

Write  for  catalog  and  information. 
Enroll  Now 

Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


LEARN    ENGROSSING 


An  Ji  tibial  U^r  m 
!miui  CnunJS<inq 
iLViishArt  C'l 


-^^ 


Size  8x10^  in.,   Durably  Bound  in   Stiff 
Boards 


INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME  by  doing  engrossing  as  a  business 
or  as  a  side  line.  There  is  pen  work  of  every  description  to  be  done 
in  every  community.  High  prices  are  paid  for  pen  work.  Some  pen- 
manship teachers  make  many  hundreds  of  dollars  doing  engrossing 
after  school  hours.     You  can  do  the  same. 

THE  ZANERIAN  MANUAL  OF  ALPHABETS  AND  ENGROS- 
SING presents  the  work  in  such  a  simple,  interesting  and  concise 
way  that  anyone  can  become  skilled  enough  to  do  engrossing.  It  con- 
tains the  greatest  collection  of  practical  engrossing  ever  published. 
Just  the  book  you  need.  It  will  pay  for  itself  in  your  first  order  for 
pen   work. 

PRICE  OF  BOOK $2.50 

Business  Educator,  1  Year  1.25 

$3.75 
Both    (or $3.25 

Foreign,  20c  extra;  Canada,  10c  extra 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY,  Penmanship  Publishers, 


Columbus,  Ohio 
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Printing 

Facilities  Complete 

PUBLICATIONS 

CATALOGS 

MAILING  PIECES 

COLOR  WORK 

COMMERCIAL  FORMS 

RULING— BINDING— SPECIAL  BLANK 
BOOKS 

Enjoy  Our  Service 


"VVATklNS   (^    ElERMAN 


240  No.  Fourth  St. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


New  Times— New  Ways 


Progress    is   inexorable. 
standing  still. 


There   is   no 


The  Gregg  Normal  Session  will  ac- 
quaint you  with  the  most  up-to-the-minute, 
result-producing  methods  of  teaching  Short- 
hand, Typewriting,  Bookkeeping,  Secretar- 
ial   Duties,    and    related   business   subjects. 

The  twenty-first  annual  Summer  Nor- 
mal Session  of  Gregg  School  will  begin 
July  1  and  close  August  9,  1929.  Plan  to 
be  in  attendance.  It  will  prove  six  happy 
weeks  of  inspiration  and  increased  knowl- 
edge and  skill. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  write  for  informa- 
tion today. 

GREGG    SCHOOL 

225  North  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


THE    ROAD    TO    SKETCHING    FROM    NATURE 
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Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

Write  for  complete  catalog  of  books  on  penmanship  and 
penmanship  supplies. 

THE  ZANERBLOSER  COMPANY 
Columbus,  Ohio 


ACCOUNTING 

A  TWO  SEMESTER 
HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE 

200  45-minute  Lessons. 

A  definite  lesson  for  every 

day  in  the  school  year. 

Single  Semester  of  100 
Lessons  (twenty  weeks)  also 
furnished.    , 

Prepared  especially  for 

individual  instruction,     just 

the  thing  for  Night  School  and 

Corrcsp<indencc  School  work. 

BLISS    PUBLISHING    CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 
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Something  New  In  Handwriting  Instruction 

A  CHART  FOR  DIRECTING  THE  STUDY  AND  PRACTICE  IN  HANDWRITING  has  been  devised. 
The  chart,  by  the  aid  of  SELF-HELPS  IN  HANDWRITING,  the  pupil's  guide  which  accompanies  the  chart,  pro- 
vides individual  instruction  quickly  and  effectively  to  each  child  in  the  class  just  at  the  point  where  it  is  most 
needed.  The  chart  makes  it  possible  for  the  teacher  of  large  classes  to  give  adequate  individual  help  to  each  pupil. 
It  enables  the  teacher  of  little  training  in  methods  of  teaching  writing  to  direct  her  pupils  in  penmanship  practice 
successfully — the  chart  makes  it  easy  for  her  to  point  out  clearly  and  definitely  the  child's  particular  difficulties, 
and  gives  full  and  complete  directions  on  how  to  overcome  them. 

That  each  child  should  be  treated  individually  is  sound  pedagogy  and  should  be  given  more  attention  in  pen- 
manship practice,  so  the  chart  has  been  worked  out  on  the  theory  that  each  child  should  work  on  his  own  particular 
difficulties  and  not  on  those  of  the  other  pupils.  This  chart  provides  a  way  for  teachers  to  carry  out  this  precept 
successfully.  Too,  much  of  the  drudgery  involved  in  correcting  papers  after  school  hours  is  eliminated,  since  the 
chart  is  used  largely  while  the  pupils  write.  By  the  use  of  this  chart  the  teacher  may  know  to  w'hat  each  child 
should  devote  his  time  as  an  individual. 

Many  teachers  are  already  using  this  Chart  and  Self-Helps  and  say  they  cannot  do  without  them,  because  they 
save  so  much  time  and  work  and  produce  so  much  better  results. 

All  teachers  of  handwriting  should  avail   themselves  of  this  chart.     Send  for  your  copy  today. 

The  Zaner-Bloser  Company,   Columbus,   Ohio 

POSTPAID   PRICES:     1   SET   10c;    10   OR   MORE   SETS,   8c. 


THIRD  AND  REVISED  EDITION 

Now  Ready 
ARITHMETIC  FOR  BUSINESS 

By 
Benjamin  B.  Smith,  B.  C.  S.  and  Charles  R.  Hill,  B.  C.  S. 

Specialists  in 
Business  Malhematics  and  Cotnmercial  Education 

Innovation  is  king!  Every  one  worships  it  in  wearing  ap- 
parel and  motor  cars.  The  teacher  worships  it  in  the 
textbook  and  an  innovational  book  is  certain  to  find  favor 
with  the  educator.     Innovation  is  king,  and — 

Arithmetic  for  Business  is  Innovation! 

The  arithmetical  foundation,  the  motivated  commercial 
activity,  the  new  departures,  the  recommendations  of 
National  Associations  of  Business  Men  incorporated  in 
this  modern-as-the-morrow  book — 

Defeats  Monotony  and  Tradition- 
Only  on  rare  occasions  can  a  textbook  publisher,  announc- 
ing a  new  text,  hope  to  create  a  dramatic  stir  among 
Teachers,  Principals  and  Superintendents.  Only  on  de- 
cidedly rare  occasions  can  that  same  publisher,  having 
scored — 

With  Two  Editions 
immediately  score  again  within  so  short  a  time  with  a — 

Third  Edition  Now  Ready 

Send  for  the  book  and  let  it  tell  the  concrete  story 

Published  by  ELLIS   Publishing  Go. 

Educational  Publishers 
BATTLE  CREEK  MICHIGAN 


Ornamental    signatures    by    J.    A.    Elston,    penman,    card- 
writer,  teacher  of  851'/<  4th  .^ve.,  New  Kensington,  Penna. 


^     MJ.3SuUfte^£i^iuxair'      * 


Rational  Typists  First  Again 

Win  First  Six  Places, 
World's  School  Novice  Typewriting  Contest, 
Sacramento,   California,   September   29,   1928 


For  three  successive  years  Rational  typists  have  been  victorious  in  the  World's 
Contests,    each   year's   victory   surpassing   the   victory   of   the   previous   year. 

First  Place  in  1926 
First  Two  Places  in  1927 
First  Six  Places  in  1928 

The  remarkable  skill  and  accuracy  demonstrated  by  the  students  in 
these  contests  furnish  irrefutable  proof  of  the  correctness  of  Rational  Type- 
ivriting  Procedure — the  first-finger-first  method. 


WILMA  McBRIDE 

Garbutt's  Business   College 

Calgary.    Canada 

\\'orId's    Novice    Typewriting 

Champion 


These  "Rationalists"  started  right;  they  finished  first! 
The  Records 


(All 

tests — 15  minutes — copving  from 
1926 

printed  matter) 

Place                      Name 

School 

City 

Total 
Errors 

Per  Minute 

1st 

Hilda  Dehl 

Township  High  School 
1927 

Casey,  111. 

19 

76 

1st 

Chester  Soucek 

High  School 

Coraopolis,  Pa. 

20 

81 

2d 

Lucille  Coulombe 

•i 

High  School 

1928 

Berlin,  N.  H. 

5 

80 

1st 

Wilma  McBride 

Garbutt's  Bus.  Col. 

Calgary,  Canada 

17 

87 

2d 

Anna  Safer 

Florida  Bus.  Univ. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

9 

82 

3d 

Hazel  Ruehter 

High  School 

Norfolk,  Nebr. 

18 

81 

4th 

Beth  Deal 

High  School 

Richfield,  Utah 

13 

81 

5th 

Stanley  Bezy 

Xavier's  High  School 

Louisville,  Ky. 

16 

80 

6th 

Mary  Lou  Wallace 

Katharine  Gibbs  School 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

13 

78 

The  World's  School  Novice  Typewriting  Contest  at  Sacramento  was  a  contest  of  state  and  Cana- 
dian province  champions,  and  was  open  only  to  pupils  who  had  not  studied  typewriting  prior  to  August 
1,  1927. 

Out  of  a  total  of  56  contestants,  39  were  state  or  provincial  champions  who  won  their  right  to 
compete  in  the  International  Event  by  winning  first  place  in  the  contests  of  their  respective  states  and 
provinces. 

Out  of  the  39  state  and  provincial  champions,  27,  or  70  per  cent,  were  trained  by  the  Rational 
method  exclusively. 

The  strength  of  a  typewriting  method  is  shown  by  mass  results.  A  few  isolated  successes  mean 
little.  The  merit  of  a  method  is  best  measured  by  its  achievement  in  open  competition  with  other 
methods.  By  this  and  other  tests.  Rational  Typewriting  has  earned  its  position  of  leadership  in  the 
field  of  typewriting  instruction. 

Send  to  our  nearest  office  for  complete  and  detailed  report 

The  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON   SAN  FRANCISCO  TORONTO   LONDON 


ZANERIAN  OBLIQUE  PENHOLDERS 


The  main  idea  of  the  ohli(iiie  penholder  is  to  assist  in  making 
smooth  shades.  When  using  a  straight  holder  it  is  necessary  to 
turn  the  hand  to  the  left  to  some  extent  in  order  that  smooth 
shades  may  be  made  if  desired.  When  using  the  oblique  holder 
the  hand  can  remain  in  the  usual  and  more  natural  position  since 
the  pen  is  held  by  the  holder  at  the  proper  angle  at  which  smooth 
shades  can  best  be  made.  Of  course,  it  is  all  right  to  use  the 
oblique  holder  in  executing  unshaded  writing,  since  very  smooth 
lines  can  be  secured,  but  it  is  indispensable  when  executing 
shaded  writing. 

There  are  numerous  oblique  penholders  on  the  market  today, 
some  of  which  are  made  by  persons  who,  not  being  penmen 
themselves,  do  not  understand  the  requirements  of  correct  ad- 
justment. It  requires  more  than  a  wood-turner  to  produce  a  good 
oblique  holder.  If  the  adjustment  is  not  correct  in  an  oblique 
holder,  it  is  practically  worthless  as  an  instrument  for  fine  writ- 
ing, no  matter  how  fine  the  holder  may  be  otherwise.  Many 
students  who  enter  the  Zanerian  College  (the  school  of  penman- 
ship conducted  by  The  Zaner-Bloser  Co.)  bring  with  them  ob- 
lique holders  which  are  miserably  adjusted,  and  with  which  they 
have  been  laboring  at  a  great  disadvantage,  not  knowing  where 
the  trouble  lies.  It  is  no  wonder  that  some  persons  should  become 
discouraged  with  such  intruments. 


In  purchasing  oblique  penholders  it  is  undoubtedly  safest  to  se- 
cure them  from  persons  who  know  how  to  use  them  most  success- 
fully, and  therefore  know  what  the  proper  adjustment  is.  Of 
course,  inferior  holders  can  be  sold  for  less  money  than  perfect 
ones,  since  practically  no  time  is  spent  in  securing  the  proper  ad- 
justment. On  each  of  our  holders  considerable  time  is  spent  on 
the  adjustment  by  one  who  thoroughly  understands  what  is  best 
in  this  particular.  Not  only  this,  but  we  are  confident  that  a 
careful  comparison  of  our  holders  with  others  will  reveal  the  fact 
that. Zanerian  holders  are  also  the  most  perfect  in  workmanship. 
We  originated  and  popularized  the  long  oblique  holder,  and,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  it  is  being  imitated. 

Our  oblique  holders  are  all  adjusted  for  ornamental  penmanship, 
and  intended  to  fit  the  Zanerian  Fine  Writer  on  Gillott's  Princi- 
pality No.  1  pen,  these  two  being  the  same  in  size.  If  a  smaller 
pen  is  to  be  used,  such  as  the  Zanerian  Ideal,  Gillott's  604,  or  a 
Spencerian  No.  1,  anyone  can  easily  contract  the  pen  slot  by 
pressing  against  it  so  that  it  will  fit  these  pens.  If  one  of  the 
long  holders  should  draw  slightly  crooked,  as  sometimes  happens 
when  wood  is  turned  so  long  and  slender,  it  can  be  easily 
straightened  by  holding  it  over  a  lighted  lamp  until  the  wood 
becomes  heated,  when,  if  care  is  taken,  it  can  be  straightened 
without  danger  of  breaking. 


ZANERIAN  FINE  ART  OBLIQUE  PENHOLDER 


THE  ZANERIAN  FINE  ART  HOLDER  is  a  fancy,  hand-made,  rosewood  oblique  hold. 

giving  a  very  pleasing  contrast.     It  is  perfectly  adjusted,   WVi   inches  long,   and  is  the 
a  good  penman  and  he  will  be  delighted.     Present  it  to  a  poor  penman  and  its  beauty  will_ compel  him 
The  most  indifferent  pupil  will  delight  in  improving  his  penmanship  when  he   ha 
extra.     It  makes  a  handsome  present  for  Christmas  or  any  other  time.     We  also  f 
wise  the  same  in  every  particular  as  the  longer  holder.     Price  of  the  S-inch  holdi 


th  ivory  and  a  beautiful  ye 

oblique  penholder  manuf: 

pick  it  up,  practice  and  imp 

this  holder.     Price"$1.25.     Sent  in  an  appropriate  wooden 

nish  the  Zanerian  Fine  Art  Holder  but  8  inches  in  length, 

is  $1.00.  sent  in  a  wooden  box  for   IS   cents  extra. 


w  ha 

rd   wood, 

ured. 

Present 

■•e  his 

writing. 

.X  for 

15  cents 

ilthough  other- 

ZANERIAN  PLAIN  OBLIQUE  PENHOLDER 


^ 

THE  ZANERLAN   PLAIN   OBLIQUE  HOLDER  is  a  sen; 

iible,   beautiful  and  perfect  holder.     It 

is  mad(    of   rosewood,   is   XW'z   inches   long,   hand- 

^^r 

made,    and   is  correctly   adjusted.      He   who  uses  the   holder 

can  depend  upon  it  as  being  a  perfec 

t  instrument.     It  is  a  delight  to  write  with  one 

of  these 

ho 

Iders ;  in  fact  it  is  a  great  encourager  of  good  penmanship. 

It  has  been  observed  that  many  persoi 

IS  who  seemingly  care  nothing  for  good  writing 

soon  feel  a 

desire  to  practice  when  one  of  these  instruments  comes  intc 

1  their  possession.     The  Zanerian   Plair 

1  Oblique  Penholder  is  the  same  in  size,   length, 
i  extra.     We  can  also  furnish  the  Zanerian  Plain 

rhf 

Zanerian  Fine  Art  Holder,  but  not  so  fancy.     Price  75  cer 

Its.     Sent  in  a  wooden  box  for  15  cent; 

Oblique 

H< 

jlder  but  8  inches  in  length,  although  otherwise  the  same  in 

every  particular    as    the    longer    holder 

.      Pric     of   the    S-inch   is   65    cents.      Sent   in   a 

box  for  15  cents  extra. 

ZANERIAN  EXPERT  OBLIQUE  HOLDER 


his  holder  we  brought  out  some  years  ago.     It  is  a  very  popular  holder.     It  is  neither  high  in  prtcc    lor  cheap  in  quality.     \'ery  carefully 
jdf  and  adjusted,   T/z   inches  long.     We  can   furnish  this  holder  in   either    black   or   natural   wod    finish.      One   holder,    20  cents;    three,    50 
dozen,   $1.25;   two  dozen,   $2.50;  one-fourth  gross,   $3.50;   one-half  gross,   $f.Ml;   one  gross,  $12.00. 


EXCELSIOR  OBLIQUE  HOLDER 


niE  EXCELSIOR  OBLIQUE  PENHOLDER  is  unquestionably  the  best  low-priced  oblique  penholder  made.  Manv  hundreds 
if  gross  have  been  sold  We  can  furnish  this  holder  in  either  black  or  natural  wood  finish.  Length,  6  inches.  One  holder, 
15  cents;  six  holders,   70  cents;  one  dozen,  $1.20;  one-fourth  gross,    $3.00;    one-half   gross,   $5.50;   one  gross,    $10.00. 


Write  for  complete  catalog  of  penmanship  supplies 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


The  0)u^ineb  Educ^toiv. 
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COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  DECEMBER,  1928 


No.  IV 


PROGRAM  THE  3Ist  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 

N\TIONAL   COMMERCIAL   TEACHERS' 

FEDERATION 


Hotel    Statler,    Detroit,    Michigan 
December    27,    28,    and    29,    1928 
FEDERATION  MEETING 
IV,    December    27 
0    to    4:00 — Registration 
0    to    12:00 — Ball    Room 
Orchestra    and    Community    SiiiRing 
Invocation 

Address   of   Welcome 
Mr.    Frank    Codv, 
Supt.  Detroit  Public  Schools 
Respons 


Addr 
Mr.    C.   T. 


Kan 


Smith, 
Business    College, 


Addr 


Citv,   Mi 


Dr 


„ S.    Rice 

Detroit    Metropol 
8:00 — Ball    Room 

Musical    Program,    R< 
dav,    December    2S 
9:00    to    +:00 — Registration 
9:30    to    12:00 — Ball    Room 

Orchestra    and    Communitv 
Address 

Judge    Alfred    J.    Murphy 
Circuit    Court    of    Michigan 
Business  Meeting  and  Election  of  Office 
Announcements 
12:00   Noon — Ball   Room 
Federation  Lunch 


in   M.    E.    Church 
■ption,    and   Dance 


nging 


Chairman 
S.   J.    Shook 
Topeka  Business   College 
Topeka,    Kansas 
"New  Ideas   and   Ideals  in   Business 
J.    L.    Harmon,     President 
Bowling    Green    Business    Univ 
Bowling    Green,    Kentucky 
Discussion 

"A    Tests    Program    in    Bookkeepin 
Private    Schools" 

Paul   A.   Carlson 
State    Teachers'    College 
Whitewater,    Wisconsin 
Discussion 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  DEPARTMENT 
The    kevnote    of    the    two    meetings    is: 
MENTARY    BUSINESS    TRAINING— It^ 
eiit  Status,   Its  Recognition, 
Thursdav.    December   27 
l:+5     P.    M.— Ball    K 
Chairman 

Llovd   L.   Jon 
Baldwin-\\'al 


Its   Operation. 


Ohii 


"The     Background     of     the 


Bu 


Mo 


De 


29 


Paul   S.   Lomax 
New    York    Universitv 
New    York    City 
•'Short    Unit    Courses   in    the 
Business  Training   Program" 


9:00   to   4:00 — Regi>tration 
9:30    to    12:00 — Ball    Room 

Orchestra    and    Community    Singing 
Address 

John    A.    Reynolds,    Vice    Presi 
L^nion   Trust    Company 
Detroit,   Michigan 


Wm.    L.    Mo 


High   School 


ident 


B 

6:30— Ba 


Ro 


Banquet 
■,    Entertainment 


Musi. 

Addr.„ 

Mr.    James   Schermerho 
Writer    and    Lecturer 

Awarding  of   100%    Ccrtifi 

Inauguration  of  Officers 

Adjo 


Longwood  Com 

Cleveland,  Ohic 
"What  I  Want  Mv  Stenographic  Stu- 
dents to  Know  When  Thev  Come  to  My 
Classes" 

Miss   Minnie   E.   Vavra 

Vocational   High   School 

St.   Louis,   Missouri 
"Economics,  Business  Information  and  the 
Junior    Job" 

J.   O.   Malott 

Specialist    in    C< 

United   States  B 

Washington,    D. 
"A  Testing  Program 
•  ling" 


;ial    EdL-_-. 
of   Education 


■ing 


PRIV.\TE    SCHOOLS     DEPARTMENT 
Thursdav,     December    27 

1-45   P.   M. — Banquet  Room 
Chairman 

S.    J.    Shook 

Topeka   Business   College 

Topeka,    Kansas 
"Building    Prestige    and    Profits    for    thi 
Private   Commercial   Schools." 

Dean  W.  Geer,   President 

Dean    W.    Geer    Company, 

Oskosh,  Wisconsin 
Discussion  ., 

"Separating  the   Sheep   from   the  Goals 

Paul   Moser 

Moser    School 

Chicago,   Illinois 
Discussion 


Paul    A.    

State   Teachers'    College 
Whitewater,    Wisconsin 
Saturday,    December    29 

1:45   P.  M. — Ball  Room 


Cha 


College 


De 


29 


1  :4S   P.   M.— Banquet   Ro 


"What  I  Want  Mv  Bookkeeping  Stude 
to  Know  When  '  Thev  Come  to  ^ 
Classes" 

Leslie   M.    llazen 

Shaw   High   School 

East  Cleveland,  Ohio 
"Typewriting     as     One     Development 
Elementary   Business  Training" 

Mrs.    Frances   M.   Butts 

Business   High   School 

Washington,   D.   C. 
(Continued    on    Page    25)        ■ 


GREETINGS  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  N.  A.  P.  T.  S. 
Your  recently  appointed  secretary  of 
the  N.A.P.T.S.  extends  greetings  to  all  its 
members.  He  desires  most  heartily  to 
congratulate  the  Association  upon  its  past 
achievements  at  the  same  time  cherishing 
the  hope  that  these  past  successes  may 
prove  to  be  a  mere  foretaste  of  the  ac- 
complishments that  will  be  realized  in  the 
future. 

To  do  his  best  in  cooperating  with  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  Association  in 
an  effort  to  realize  the  highest  aims  and 
purposes  of  our  Association,  your  secre- 
tary stands  committed. 

Since  my  appointment,  I  have  had  the 
willing  assistance  and  the  heartiest  co- 
operation of  our  past  secretary,  Mr.  Ar- 
thur G.  Skeeles  and  all  the  present  officers. 
With  this  cooperation  so  evident  I  am 
quite  conscious  of  the  fact  that  if  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  fails  to  function  as  it 
should  the  present  incumbent  will  be  sole- 
Iv  responsible. 

I  accepted  the  appointment  of  this  office 
not  because  I  was  in  need  of  something  to 
do,  not  that  I  might  obtain  personal  ag- 
grandizement, but  wholly  for  the  reason 
that  I  was  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  this 
Association  has  a  distinctive  program  of 
work  to  do  that  needs  to  be  done,  and  that 
I  could  offer  no  excuse  for  refusing  to  do 
my  share  however  small  and  inefficient 
my  part  might  be. 

We  who  profess  to  be  leaders  in  the 
special  field  of  handwriting  should  feel 
it  is  our  duty  to  seek  to  create  in  the 
minds  of  educators  in  general  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  importance  of  practical  hand- 
writing in  the  curriculum  of  our  schools, 
and  in  addition  we  should  avail  ourselves 
of  every  opportunity  to  improve  our  meth- 
od by  further  study  and  investigation.  To 
be  satisfied  with  our  present  accomplish- 
ments means  ultimate  failure.  I  know- 
of  no  better  way  of  keeping  up  our  own 
enthusiasm  for  further  study  and  a  great- 
er efficiency  than  by  our  personal  contacts 
in  our  national  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Mav  I  therefore,  ask  every  supervisor 
and  special  teacher  of  handwriting  to  en- 
roll as  a  member  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation, and  urge  every  member  if  within 
your  power  to  tlo  so  to  attend  the  Nation- 
al Meeting  which  will  he  held  in  Buffalo, 
New  York,   April  24,  25,  26. 

L.  B.  Furry,  Secretary. 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Published     monthly     (except     July     and     August) 

]u    THE    ZANER-Bl.OSER    CO., 

612  N.   Park  St.,   Columbus,  O. 

E.    W.   Bloser Ed"'"' 

E.  A.  LuPFER Managing  Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION      PRICE,      $1.25      A      YEAR 
(To  Canada,   10c  more;  foreign,  20c  more) 
Single  copy,   15c. 
Change  of  address  should  be  requested  promptly 

in  advance,   if  possible,  giving  the  old  as  well  as 


le  new  addr 
.Advertising 


furnished  upon  request. 


The  Business  Educator  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  proprietors 
and  managers,  commercial  teachers  and  students, 
and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy  must  reach  our 
office  by  the  10th  of  the  month  for  the  issue  of 
the  following  month. 
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LESSONS  IN  BUSINESS  WRITING 

By  F"lossie  G.  Cain,  Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Rocky  River,  Ohio. 
Send   15  cents  in  postage  with  specimens  of  your  best  work  for  criticism. 


IV. 

Before  beginning  practice  of  V ,  Y ,  and  V ,  it  ^vill  be  well  to  practice  for  a  few  minutes  on  indirect  ovals,  so  that  the  "writing 
machine"  will   become  accustomed  to  swinging  in  the  direction   which  will   be  required  in  the  beginning  strokes  of  these  letters. 

1.  When  making  capital  V  try  to  use  plenty  of  freedom  and  a  big  swing.  Notice  that  it  begins  like  M  and  A',  with  an 
oval  that  should  be  curved  equally  on  both  sides,  the  widest  part  coming  midway  between  the  top  and  bottom.  Altho  the  last 
downward  stroke,  or  finishing  stroke,  curves  outward  toward  the  bottom,  its  general  slant  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
first  downward  stroke.  In  other  words  the  sides  of  the  V  should  be  parallel,  so  that  the  letter  is  not  wider  at  the  top  than  at 
the  bottom.     Finish  with  an  outward  upward  stroke  as  in  A. 

2.  Reduce  the  size  of  the  letter  to  Y^  space,  keeping  the  same  proportions  as  in  exercise  1.  Learn  to  be  a  keen  observer. 
Study  each  letter  and  exercise  carefully,  and  try  to  get  a  clear   mental  picture  of  it  before  attempting  to  make  it. 

3.  y  begins  like  \J ,  but  finishes  below  the  line  with  a  loop   which   should  cross  on   the   line. 
+.     Reduce  the  size  of  y  to  ^  space  above  the  line  and  J/2  space   below. 

5.  V  begins  like  U  and  Y ,  and  like  them,  the  second  part  of  the  letter  should  be  a  little  shorter  than  the  first  part.  Keep 
the  inside  straight  and  narrow,  finishing  with  a  graceful  outward  curve  at  the  top.  Keep  the  sides  parallel  until  beginning 
the  outward  curve  at  the  top.     As  in  all  large  forms,  try  to  get   plenty  of  freedom  and  a  big  swing. 

Watch  the  thumb  occasionally  to  make  sure  that  it  is  not  wiggling. 

6.  Reduce  the  size  of  the  letter  to  J4  space,  watching  proportion. 

7.  Make  V,  Y ,  and  V ,  alternating  from  one  to  the  other.  Notice  the  similiarity  of  the  three.  See  how  uniform  you  can 
make  them. 


^^^^ 


8.  This  is  an  exercise  in  preparation  for  small  /.  Small  /  is  composed  of  a  curve  on  the  upward  stroke,  a  straight  down- 
ward stroke  changing  to  a  curve  just  before  hitting  the  base  line,  and  a  curve  on  the  last  upward,  or  finishing  stroke.  Try  to 
make  a  deep  curve  as  you  go  up;  retrace  five  or  six  times  on  the  downward  stroke;  then,  without  lifting  the  pen,  swing  over 
to  the  next  letter  and  proceed  as  before.  When  you  can  make  the  exercise  with  the  retrace,  make  the  letter  omitting  it.  Be 
sure  to  keep  the  one  side  of  the  letter  curved  and  the  other  straight.  Finish  it  about  'i  space  above  the  line.  Test  a  few  finish- 
ing strokes  by  making  i's  out  of  them.  If  your  letter  is  finished  in  such  a  way  that  you  can  add  an  s  which  will  have  the  cor- 
rect slant,  your  letter  is  finished  correcti).     If  the  j  is  off  slant,   something  is  wrong. 


^  ^   ^    ^.  J^^     ^ 


9.  Make  I's  in  groups  of  five,  watching  the  form  and  spacing.     Four   groups   should   fill    a   line. 

10.  Small  e  and  small  /  are  formed  precisely  alike,  the  /  being  3/i  space  high,  and  the  e  only  ]/i  space  high.     The  e  may 
require  a  little  closer  attention  because  it  is  smaller. 

11.  This  exercise  is  a  review  of  /  and  e.    They  are  sisters;   make  them  look  like  each  other. 

12.  The  b  begins  like  /,  but  finishes  closer  to  the  stem.    Make  the  /  part;  pause;  retrace  (or  make  a  blind  loop)  ;  and  finish 
with   a   swing. 

Observe  the  copy  closely  and  notice,  the   retrace  being  completed,   the   pen   leaves  the   body  of  the  letter  abruptly,   forming 
an  angle  rather  than   a  curve. 

When  you  have  learned  to  make  one  letter  correctly,  join  them   into  groups  of   five. 

13.  Exercise  13  furnishes  a  review  of  /,  b,  and  e.     Watch.. spaces  between  letters,  and  the  size  and  shape  of  the  loops.     Be 
careful  to  finish  b  correctlv. 


17-18 

19 

20 


14.  The  /;  begins  like  /  and  finishes  like  n.     As  in  exercise   8,   retrace  the  downward  stroke  to  form  the  habit  of  making  it 
straight. 

15.  Now  make  /;  omitting  the  retrace.     Don't  allow  the  n   part  of  the  letter  to  crowd  the  /  part. 

16.  Join  h's  into  groups  of  five.     Watch  spacing,   and   make  them  as  uniform   as  you  can. 

17.  The  k  begins  like  h.     The  last  part,  as  in  /;,  should  be  54  space  high,  and  should  not  crowd  the  loop. 

Begin  as  in  h — pause  at  the  base  line — push  up  and  over,  forming  a  hook — pause — pull  the  pen  downward  to  the  base  line, 
parallel  to  the  downward  stroke  in  the  /  part  of  the  letter — finish  as  in  //  and  n. 

18.  Now  make  the  letter  omitting  the  retrace,  but  keeping  both  downward  strokes  straight  and  parallel. 

19.  In  exercise  19   k's  are  joined  into  groups  of  five.     Again   watch  spacing  and  uniformity. 

20.  Exercise  20  furnishes  opportunity  for  review.     Check  up  on  yourself  to  make  sure  you  are  using  good  movement. 

21.  The  /  extends  -}4  space  above  the  line  and  }/2  space  below  it.     The  upper  loop  crosses  at  '/(i  space  above  the  line,  thus 

making  both  the  upper  and  lower  loops  J^  space  in  length.     Close  the  lower  loop  exactly  on  the  line.     Be  sure  that  it  is  closed 
but  do  not  allow  the  upward  stroke  to  extend  through  the  back  of  the  letter. 

Make  the  upper  loop  and  the  downward  stroke  of  the  lower   loop;   retrace   five  or  six  times;   then,   without   lifting   the   pen, 
finish  the  letter  by  making  the  lower  loop.     The  retraces  will  help   in   keeping  the  back  of  the  letter  straight. 

22.  Make  /  omitting  the  retraces.  Be  careful  to  keep  the  back  straight,  to  close  exactly  on  the  line,  and  to  make  both  upper 
and  lower  loops  the  same  size  and  shape. 

23.  They  are  now  joined  into  groups  of  five.     Be  careful  of  slant  and  straight  downward  strokes. 

24.  Exercise  24  is  review  of  letters  previously  studied.     Watch   slant,    proportion,    and   spacing. 
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25.  The  capital  If  begins  like  M,  but  as  the  downward  stroke  approaches  the  base  line  it  curves  slightl\'.  There  is  a 
pause  at  the  base,  followed  by  a  slight  right  curve  which  extends  a  shade  higher  than  the  beginning  stroke.  The  next  stroke 
is  pulled  down  to  the  base  line,  being  either  a  straight  line  or  a  very  slujlil  left  curve.  The  letter  is  then  finished  with  a  left 
curve,  which  is  the  shortest  stroke  of  the  entire  letter. 


Make  them  two  spaces  tall  until  you  feel  sure  of  them.  Then   make  then 


space. 


26.  The  begiiuiing  stroke  of  the  capital  /  is  similar  lo  ilial  of  the  //',  but  curves  a  little  more  as  it  approaches  the  base 
line.  The  small  loop  in  the  middle  should  point  downward,  and  rest  on  the  line.  The  small  loop  being  made,  make  a  short 
turn  and  proceed  to  make  the  lower  loop,  keeping  the  back  straight  and  making  it  cross  on  the  line. 

When  you  think  you  have  made  a  letter  correctly,  draw  a  vertical  line  through  it,  so  that  the  line  touches  the  left  side  of 
the  beginning  stroke.  Draw  another  vertical  line  that  touches  the  left  side  of  the  little  loop  in  the  middle  of  the  letter.  If  the 
letter  is  made  correctly  the  lines  will  show  that  the  loop  in  the  middle  extends  to  the  left  of  the  beginning  stroke,  and  that  the 
lower  part  of  the  lower  loop  extends  to  the  left  of  the  small   loop  in  the  middle. 

Make  them  three  spaces  high  until  you  can  form  them  correctly;  then  make  them  smaller  (the  upper  part  '-4  space,  and  the 
lower  part  ]/2  space.) 

27.  The  capital  O  begins  like  Z,  but  curves  more  as  it  approaches  the  line.  Keep  it  full  and  round.  The  lower  part  is 
composed  of  a  compound  curve,  half  of  which  is  above  the  line,  and  half  below.  Be  sure  that  the  loop  is  a  long  flat  one  that 
lays  on  the  line.     Notice  that  it  too,  as  in  Z  extends  to  the  left  of  the  beginning  stroke. 

Make  them  two  spaces  high  at  first;   then   54  space. 


J^^^     ^ 


28.-29.-30.-31.     These  exercises  are   review  of  material   previously  studied. 
Be  sure  to  master  one  exercise  before  attempting  another. 


30  ^/cJ^^-t^a^    .^/^^-'C^-'t'-a^ 

31  <=>5:^^^^<*z-v^^ 


.^^^u4/n^U^^(/iiai^^       ^ 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  COPIES 


By  F.  B.  Courtney,   Detroit,   Mich. 


By  E.  A.  Liipfer,  Columbus,  O. 
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Supplementary  Copies,  by  S.  M.  Blue,  Continued 


A  Dennis  Bird.     From  the  Book,  Fascinating  Pen  Flourishing 


J? 


^ 


The  above  reproduction  was  loaned  to 
us  by  L.  M.  Hatton,  president  of  the 
Tampa  Business  College,  Tampa,  Florida. 
The  work  was  done  by  J.  A.  Prowinsky, 
now  in  Washington,  D.  C,  who  received 
his    training    in    the    Zanerian    College. 


t^^^/K^^%5^^d^2^W«^  ^ 
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CAREFULNESS 
While  nine  out  of  ten  persons  do  not 
dot  an  "i"  carefully,  they  could  place  the 
dot  in  the  right  position  if  they  used  a 
little  care.  Most  persons  could  cross  a 
"t"  correctly,  end  letters  carefully  at  head 
line  and  form  letters  well  by  using  care. 
They,  however,  stab  at  the  "i",  and  strike 
at  the  "t",  without  regard  to  location  or 
size,  and  often  let  a  wavy  line  at  the  end 
of  a  word,  represent  a  letter,  or  sometimes 
a  half  dozen  letters.  Penmanship  is  made 
up  of  little  things  which,  when  taken  as 
a  whole,  become  rather  complicated  and 
difficult  of  execution.  Most  of  these  little 
things  can  be  mastered  one  at  a  time  with 
a  little  careful  practice.  A  little  conscious 
practice  will  automatically  form  correct 
habits. 


The  above  students  are  under  the  supervision  of  Ella  L.  Dwyer,  Johnstown,  N.  Y.  For 
sixth  grade  pupils  they  write  a  very  fluent,  legible  style.  Miss  Dwyer  is  to  be  complimented  on 
the  results  she  is  securing. 


ARE  YOU  SATISFIED? 

If  you  are  satisfied  with  your 
penmanship  it  is  unfortunate  for 
you.  You  have  ceased  to  grow. 
A  self-satisfied  person  soon  be- 
comes a  back  number  and  must 
step  aside  for  persons  who  are 
constantly  striving  for  up-to- 
date  methods  and  higher  ideals. 


CHARACTER 

A  clever  penman  may  skillful- 
ly execute  pen  work,  but  unless 
it  is  backed  up  by  character,  he 
is  not  likely  to  be  successful. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on 
character,  yet  some  evidently 
never  read  them,  or  if  they  do, 
their  memory  for  such  things  is 
like  a  schoolboy's  memory  for 
Ancient  Historv. 


Miss  Mollie  Steinberg,  1536  Blanche  Street,  Pasadena,  California, 
California  Summer  School  under  the  instruction  of  Stella  B.  Plough. 


a   public   school    teacher.      She   attended   the   University  of 
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A.  C.  Spangler  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Bus- 
iness College,  uses  ornamental  penman- 
ship in  advertising  liis  school  to  good  ad- 
vantage. 


S^.— , 


(2^^       (3^^^ 


K.  Ogawa  our  friend  at  No.  224  Zohshiki,  Nakanomachi, 
Tokyo,  Japan,  is  becoming  a  very  skillful  penman. 


H.  J.  Walter,  Winnipeg,  Can., 
is  not  only  a  skilled  penman,  but 
is  also  an  expert  in  detecting 
questioned  handwriting. 


J.  A.  Wesco  is  one  of  America's  finest  penmen.  Recently  we  saw  some 
work  from  him  which  is  as  skillfully  executed  as  any  work  we  ever  had  the 
privilege  of  seeing. 


^J^u*i/ned^(^f/iu^i^?^       ^ 


IS 


REPORT  OF  THE  SURVEY  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

By  C.  C.  Lister,  Maxwell  Training  School  for  Teachers,  New  York  City. 


"Handwriting  is  not  over  taught.  It 
may  he  poorly  taught,  but  it  is  not  over 
taught."  A  good  style  of  handwriting  is 
considered  a  desirable  personal  accom- 
plishment regardless  of  whether  business 
houses  demand  it."  "A  standard  of  value 
in  handwriting  as  low  as  the  general  pub- 
lic can  make  serve  its  purpose  is  not  good 
enough  and  should  be  raised  if  possible." 
"Poor  handwriting  is  no  longer  consider- 
ed evidence  of  superior  mentality."  Manu- 
script writing  will  never  supplant  our 
conventional    longhand   writing." 

The  above  statements  convey  the  opin- 
ions of  ninety-six  percent  of  the  heads  of 
sixty-six  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers' 
Training  Schools  in  thirty  diflFerent  states. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  been  hear- 
ing rather  alarming  statements  about 
the  teaching  of  handwriting.  "Handwrit- 
ing is  becoming  a  lost  art;"  "this  is  a 
machine  age  and  there  is  little  or  no  need 
for  the  teaching  of  handwriting;"  "time 
devoted  to  the  teaching  of  handwriting 
is  wasted;"  "great  men  are  poor  penmen;" 
"well  formed  letters  is  evidence  of  low- 
mentality,"  etc.  I  surmise  that  these  re- 
marks come  from  those  who  are  not  in- 
terested in  handwriting;  from  those  who 
are  inclined  to  speak  of  the  subject  in  a 
patronizing  sort  of  manner  because  they 
are  vitally  interested  in  other  subjects  than 
handwriting.  I  refer  to  the  individuals 
who,  if  they  ask  you  what  subject  you 
teach  and  you  reply  that  you  are  a  teacher 
of  handwriting,  will  look  away  in  a  sort 
of  embarassed  manner  and  say  "Oh,"  in  a 
tone  that  would  seem  to  say  "I  am  sorry 
that   I   mentioned   the   matter." 

But  we  know  that  there  are  many  who 
want  to  write  well  for  the  same  reason 
that  they  want  to  spell  well  or  use  good 
language,  because  they  do  not  wish  to  ap- 
pear to  be  illiterate. 

The  disparaging  comments  that  I  have 
quoted  do  much  to  impede  progress  in 
improving  the  handwriting  of  young 
America.  When  a  Professor  of  Psycho- 
logy will  stand  before  a  class  of  teachers 
and  say  "You  poor  teachers  are  wasting 
your  time  learning  how  to  teach  penman- 
ship and  I  sympathize  with  you,"  it  is 
not  an  easy  problem  to  equip  our  schools 
with  qualified  teachers  of  handwriting. 
Why  these  men  persist  in  making  dis- 
paraging remarks  about  the  teaching  of 
handwriting  when  the  general  public  still 
insist  that  young  people  be  taught  how 
to  write,  and  public  school  systems  still 
provide  for  the  teaching  of  it,  it  is  difh- 
cult   to   understand. 

What  the  heads  of  our  Normal  Schools 
and  Teachers'  Training  Schools  say  is  not 
necessarily  conclusive  evidence  that 
handwriting  is  still  a  fundamental  sub- 
ject in  our  schools,  and  that  it  is  likely 
to  continue  to  be  so  for  many  generations. 
But  being  the  heads  of  institutions  whose 
function  it  is  to  prepare  young  people  to 
fill  the  ranks  of  the  great  army  of  school 
teachers,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  needs  of  the 
schools.  With  a  view  to  getting  an  expres- 
sion on  the  subject  of  handwriting  from 
the    heads    of    the    Normal    Schools    and 


Teachers'  Training  Schools  throughout  the 
country,  the  following  questions  were  sub- 
mitted  to  one  hundred   selected   schools. 

1.  Would  you  say  that  handwriting 
is  over  taught  in  our  public  schools? 

2.  Should  we  consider  as  satisfactory 
a  standard  of  handwriting  of  as  low  value 
as  the  public  can  make  serve  its  purpose, 
or  should  we  endeavor  to  raise  the  stan- 
dard? 

3.  Would  }'ou  say  that  a  good  style 
of  handwriting  is  a  desirable  personal 
accomplishment  regardless  of  whether 
business  houses   demand  it? 

4.  Does  your  institution  give  a  course 
in  the  practice  and  teaching  of  handwrit- 
ing? 

5.  If  you  do  give  such  a  course,  how 
many  hours  constitute  the  course? 

6.  What  are  the  requirements  for  grad- 
uation. 

7.  Do  you  agree  with  some  educators 
who  say  that  poor  handwriting  is  evi- 
dence  of   superior   mentality? 

8.  Do  you  believe  that  Print  Writing 
(Manuscript  Writing)  will  take  the  place 
of    our    conventional     longhand    writing? 

It  has  been  interesting  to  note  the  re- 
plies to  these  questions  and  the  comments 
that  accompany  some  of  the   replies. 

Question  No.  1 — Replies  were  received 
from  sixty-six  schools.  Fifty-four,  or  82% 
of  those  who  answered  this  question,  said 
that  handwriting  is  not  over  taught. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  com- 
ments and  the  schools  from  which  they 
were    received: 

"Not  handwriting  as  such,  there  is  too 
much  drill  on  ovals,  etc." — University  of 
Nebraska.  "Over  taught  in  some;  not 
really  taught  at  all  in  others." — Macomb, 
III.  "Perhaps  time  enough  given  to  it 
but  not  well  taught." — Angola,  Ind. 
"Much  neglected." — State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Carbondale,  III.  Not  so  much  over 
taught  as  poorly  taught."- — Mt.  Pleasant, 
Mich.  "Over  much  time  is  given  to  it 
because  of  waste."- — State  Normal  School, 
Danbury,  Conn.  "Too  much  time;  too 
little  careful  drill." — Tempe,  Arizona.  "In 
many  cases  to  formal." — State  Teachers' 
College,  Chico,  Cal.  "Too  much  time,  not 
sufficient  results." — State  Normal  School, 
Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.  "Decidedly  not." — 
State  Normal  School,  North  Adams,  Mass. 

Twelve  of  the  replies  stated  that  hand- 
writing is  over  taught.  Some  of  the  com- 
ments were,  "Yes,  I  am  sure  of  it." — • 
State  Teachers'  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis-. 
(Written  in  a  very  poor  style  of  hand- 
writing.) "Too  much  time  is  spent  on 
drill  work  and  not  enough  on  real  teach- 
ing."— State    Normal,    Bellingham,    Wash. 

Question  No.  2 — My  reason  for  submit- 
ting this  question  was  that  in  the  Research 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation published  by  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  at  Washington,  D.  C.  in 
1925,  the  statement  was  made  that  81  per- 
cent of  827  adults  consulted,  considered 
a  quality  of  60  on  the  Ayres  scale  as 
satisfactory,  and  that  a  majority  of  the 
whole  group  considered  50  satisfactory. 
When  we  realize  what  a  remarkable  low- 
standard  of  value  is  represented  by  50  on 


the  Ayres  scale,  we  begin  to  wonder 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  teach  handwrit- 
ing at  all.  It  would  certainly  mean  that 
we  w-ant  our  handwriting  to  be  as  poor 
as  possible.  A  school  principal,  in  com- 
menting on  the  above  statement,  said  that 
he  considered  it  a  very  liarmful  and  dang- 
erous thing  to  publish.  Fifty-six  schools 
or  90  percent  of  those  w-ho  replied  said 
that  a  standard  of  value  as  low  as  the 
public  could  make  serve  its  purpose  is  not 
good  enough,  and  that  we  should  endeav- 
or to  raise  it. 

Some  of  the  comments  that  accompanied 
the  replies  that  favored  raising  the  stan- 
dard if  possible,  were  as  follows.  "Always 
strive  to  raise  standards." — State  Normal 
College,  Dillon,  Montana.  "Just  getting 
by  wont  do." — State  Normal  School,  Brook- 
port,  N.  Y.  "Educate  the  public  to  a  re- 
alization of  its  value  and  importance." — • 
State  Normal  School,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
"Yes  indeed,  raise  the  standard." — State 
Teachers'  College,  Chico,  Cal.  "We 
should  over  teach  in  order  to  have  a  good 
standard." — State  Normal  School,  West 
Chester,  Pa.  "All  schools  should  aim  to 
attain  a  standard  of  70  on  the  Ayres 
scale." — State  Teachers'  College,  La 
Crosse,  Wis.  "Should  endeavor  to  main- 
tain a  high  standard."  Normal  School, 
New  Orleans,  La.  "The  best  is  not  too 
good." — State  Normal  School,  Millersville, 
Pa.  "Better  raise  standards  in  order  to 
be  sure  of  serving  the  purpose."- — Normal 
School,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  ''Raise  the 
standard,  it  will  drop  low  enough." — - 
State  Teachers'  College,  Carbondale,  III. 
"Raise  the  standard  above  what  is  merely 
serviceable." — City  Normal  School,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.  "It  should  be  easily  readable 
and  not  hurt  the  eyes  to  look  at." — Nor- 
mal School,  Angola,  Ind. 

Six  schools  replied  in  the  negative. 
Four  schools  did  not  reply  to  this  question. 
From  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  the  comment  was: 
"I  think  the  lowest  serviceable  standerd 
would  be  satisfactory."  Mr  Baker,  State 
Teachers'  College,  Milwaukee,  said:  "This 
is  a  machine  age,  the  business  man  needs 
only  to  write  his  name."  (This  would 
seem  to  mean  that  the  universe  consists 
of   business   men   only.) 

Question  No.  3. — Fifty-eight  schools,  or 
88  percent  of  those  who  replied,  said  that 
a  good  style  of  handwriting  is  a  desirable 
personal  accomplishment  regardless  of 
whether  business  houses  demand  it.  Dr. 
Baldwin,  State  Teachers'  College,  Stevens 
Point,  Wis.  said:  "Why  should  business 
demands  dictate?  Legible  handwriting  at 
present  is  desirable."  From  Dr.  Furr, 
State  Teachers'  College,  Carbondale,  111. 
came  the  follow-ing  comment:  "We  have 
a  varied  social  life  to  live.  Good  writing 
will   always  be  needed." 

From  five  schools  the  replies  were  in 
the  negative — three  did  not  reply  to  ques- 
tion No.  3.  Dr.  Leamer,  State  Teachers' 
College,  La  Crosse,  Wis.  said:  "I  do  not 
consider  a  good  style  of  handwriting  neces- 
sarily a  desirable  personal  accomplishment, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  typewriters  are 
now  accessible  to  nearly  every  one." 
( I'hough  accessible,  does  one  person  in 
100  today  own  and  operate  a  typewriter? 
In  the  school  w-here  I  teach  a  very  small 
number  of  the  2800  graduates  of  high 
schools  can  operate  a  typewriter.) 

(To  be  continued) 
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CORRELATIONS   IN  WRITING 

An   address  by  C.   C.   Underwood,   Assistant   Superintendent  of  the   Indianapolis 

Schools,  before  the  handwriting  section  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers  Association, 

October  18,  1928. 


Many  teachers  make  two  serious  mis- 
takes in  the  teaching  of  handwriting.  In 
the  first  place  they  believe  that  writing 
will  come  Avithout  giving  any  special 
training  in  the  writing  performances.  It 
is  a  fact  that  most  people  can  learn  to 
scribble  but  we  all  know  that  when  the 
child  is  given  the  proper  kind  of  training 
his  writing  is  better  and  more  legible. 

When  I  was  a  pupil  in  school  I  got  the 
idea  that  writing  was  a  process  that  could 
be  performed  only  by  those  who  in  some 
way  possessed  some  peculiar  ability — that 
it  was  a  mysterious  process.  Writing  then 
was  taught  as  poorly  by  the  classroom 
teacher  as  it  now  is,  and  the  reason  for  this 
was  just  the  same.  Simply  because  the 
teacher  had  no  training  for  teaching  it. 
When  all  classroom  teachers  feel  as  res- 
ponsible for  the  teaching  of  writing  as 
they  do  for  that  of  any  other  subject  in 
the  curriculum,  writing  will  be  much  im- 
proved and  it  will  not  be  considered  so 
artificial. 

The  classroom  teacher  to  teach  the  aca- 
demic subjects  must  have  a  certain  neces- 
sary equipment.  This  equipment  peculiar 
to  these  subjects  is  of  two  kinds — peda- 
gogical and  technical.  She  must  possess 
a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  in  subject 
matter,  know  the  simple  laws  of  learning 
and  possess  some  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  pedagogy.  In  other  words,  she  is  sup- 
posed to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  teaching  arithmetic,  geography, 
reading,  etc.  and  must  have  a  grasp  of 
the  methods  which  are  developed  out  of 
these  principles.  This  is  called  pedagog- 
ical equipment.  The  teacher  is  also  sup- 
posed to  have  a  certain  amount  of  skill 
in  motivating  and  presenting  her  subject 
in  order  to  be  able  to  interest  and  teach 
her  pupils.  If  she  does  not  have  this 
pedagogical  and  technical  skill  she  can 
never  hope  to  achieve  success  as  a  teacher. 

In  almost  all  cases,  the  teacher's  peda- 
gogical equipment  has  been  very  much 
underestimated  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
intrinsic  value  in  the  teaching  of  writing 
and  in  many  cases  totally  neglected.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  and  has  been  a 
tendency  to  overestimate  the  technical 
equipment.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  normal  training  schools  and  teach- 
ers' colleges  to  emphasize  almost  wholly 
the  development  of  skill   in   writing. 

The  good  teacher  of  any  subject  always 
has  some  definite  standard  or  standards 
of  achievement  in  view  that  she  strives  to 
attain.  She  will  not  only  have  definite 
standards  of  attainment  within  the  range 
and  ability  of  her  class,  but  she  will  have 
certain  checks  by  which  she  can  check  the 
progress  of  her  class  and  by  which  each 
pupil   can  check  his  individual   progress. 

In  the  school  life  of  a  child  there  are 
two  types  of  standards  in  every  school 
subject  which  is  taught  throughout  the 
grades. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  a  certain  goal 


which  the  pupil  should  attain  at  the  end 
of   his   school   career. 

In  the  second  place,  there  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  the  goal  which  he 
should  attain  at  the  end  of  each  vear. 

The  final  accomplishment  in  arithmetic, 
reading,  etc.  has  to  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  two  sets  of  facts.  First,  should 
be  considered  the  demand  for  arithmetic, 
reading,  etc.  in  the  life  in  the  school  and 
in  after  life  and,  second,  should  be  con- 
sidered the  ability  of  the  child  and  the 
amount  of  time  and  effort  which  is  neces- 
sery  to  spend  in  order  to  reach  a  given 
standard  which  meets  the  demands  of 
society. 

For  a  like  reason  in  teaching  writing — 
one  should  consider  first,  the  demands  of 
life  upon  writing,  and  second,  the  ability 
of  pupils  as  shown  by  surveys  of  their 
writing   ability. 

It  has  been  found  by  making  an  exten- 
sive survey  of  all  kinds  of  writing,  in  all 
kinds  of  business  and  in  the  professions 
that  the  final  standard  of  writing  should 
be  at  least  as  good  in  form  as  score  60  on 
the  Ayres  Scale  for  ordinary  correspon- 
dence and  that  70  is  an  adequate  standard 
for  those  for  whom  writing  is  an  import- 
ant function  in  their  vocation.  Now,  that 
does  not  mean  that  when  a  child  reaches 
these  standards  he  should  stop  striving  for 
a  higher  standard.  There  may  be  child- 
ren in  the  class  who  can  never  reach  this 
standard  and  then  many  more  who  will 
not  only  reach  it  but  go  still  higher.  An 
effort,  of  course,  should  be  made  to  have 
each  child  who  has  the  ability  attain  the 
the   desired  standard. 

One  serious  mistake  that  is  often  made 
is  that  of  attempting  to  have  a  child  reach 
a  score  of  60  who  does  not  possess  the 
necessary  ability  to  attain  to  such  a  score. 
Never  was  a  greater  mistake  made  than 
that  by  people  who  believe  that  every  one 
can  become  a  fine  penman.  You  might 
just  as  well  say  that  anyone  can  become 
skillful   on   the   piano. 

Writing  is  an  art.  I  have  seen  people 
and  so  have  you,  who  might  have  the 
finest  teacher  in  writing  and  yet  never 
get  beyond  the  scribbling  scrawl.  I  have 
some  teacher  friends  who  can  boast  about 
their  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  along  academic  lines 
whose  letters  to  me  I  have  to  send  back 
to  them  to  be  interpreted  and  in  most 
cases  they  are  not  able  to  make  out  just 
what   they   meant    by   their   hieroglyphics. 

Of  course,  much  of  this  is  caused  by 
carelessness,  but  it  seems  rather  strange 
that  these  people  gifted  along  academic 
lines  should  exhibit  such  a  poor  attainment 
in  one  of  the  most  important  and  correct 
means  of  communication  of  ideas.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  can  not  come  wholly 
from  indifference  on  their  part.  Francis 
Bacon  said,  "Writing  maketh  an  exact 
man."  One  may  speak  as  I  am  speaking 
in  an  indefinite  and  hazy  way  on  a  sub- 
ject that  I  know  little  about  but  if  I 
should    represent    my    thought    in    writing 


my  indefiniteness  would  be  noticeable. 
Many  teachers  fail  to  recognize  that  there 
are  individual  differences  from  the  stand- 
point of  ability  to  learn  to  write  among 
children  as  well  as  to  learn  to  read. 

Relatively  speaking,  I  don't  believe  that 
writing  is  any  more  difficult  to  teach  than 
any  other  school  subject  if  the  teacher  is 
properly  prepared  and  she  feels  just  as 
responsible  in  the  teaching  of  writing  for 
results   as   she   does   in   the   other  subjects. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  efficient 
teacher  always  has  some  means  of  check- 
ing the  progress  of  every  individual  mem- 
ber of  her  class  and  the  class  as  a  whole. 
In  no  other  subject  has  there  been  devel- 
oped such  a  fine  set  of  standards  for  meas- 
uring progress,  in  a  scientific  way  as  in 
handwriting.  We  all  know  that  for  effect- 
ive work,  a  definite  aim  is  necessary.  We 
have  long  ago  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
our  individual  estimate  of  the  progress 
and  quality  of  writing  is  not  reliable,  al- 
though you  can  find  even  at  this  time 
many  so-called  penmen  who  do  not  deign 
to  use  a  writing  scale  in  the  evaluation 
of   writing. 

For  example,  there  is  the  Ayres  Scale 
and  the  one  most  used.  This  scale  is 
designed  to  measure  legibility.  The 
Thorndike  Scale  is  based  upon  beauty, 
legibility   and   character. 

The  Freeman  Scale  calls  for  an  exam- 
ination of  different  points  of  excellence 
in  the  writing.  This  scale  is  analytical. 
There  are  many  other  forms  of  writing 
scales  measuring  almost  every  other  poss- 
ible characterictic  to  be  found  in  writing. 

There  is  no  other  subject  for  which 
there  has  been  worked  out,  along  scien- 
tific lines  such  an  array  of  measuring 
yard  sticks  that  are  so  easily  applied, 
that  are  so  objective,  valid,  reliable  and 
that  measure  so  accurately. 

While  standard  tests  and  scales  in  other 
subjects  have  been  worked  out  on  a  grand 
scale  and  they  do  test  certain  things  des- 
irable in  attainment  or  elements  of  in- 
telligence in  a  very  satisfactory  way,  none 
of  them  can  be  applied  as  objectively  and 
in  a  way  so  convincing  to  the  pupil  as  the 
writing   standard   scales. 

So,  from  the  standpoint  of  checking  re- 
sults no  other  subject  can  be  compared 
with  handwriting  and  this  fact  alone 
seems  to  me,  should  help  make  it  an  inter- 
esting subject  to  teach. 

But  few  teachers,  and  especially  those 
in  the  upper  grades  care  about  teaching 
this   subject. 

(To   be   continued) 


Miss  Cleo  Ray],  last  year  with  the 
High  School  at  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  is  now 
teaching  in  the  Brvant  &  Stratton  College, 
Buffalo. 

Miss  Yula  Isley,  recently  with  the  High 
School  at  Mankato,  Minn.,  is  a  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Naperville,  III., 
High  School. 

Miss  Lenice  Lillie  of  Indianola,  Iowa, 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Water- 
town,  S.  D.,  High  School. 

Miss  Kathleen  Dawson,  recently  with 
the  Colorado  Woman's  College  at  Denver, 
is  now  teaching  in  the  Oregon  State  Col- 
lege at  Corvallis. 
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This  elaborate  piece  of  engrossing  is  from  the  fertile  brain    and    skillful    hand    of    Norman    Tower,    Denver,    Colorado. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  HANDWRITING 

By  Frank  H.  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Writing 
Spokane,  Washington 


HOW  TO  GIVE  AID  TO  THE 
TEACHER 
If  you  are  a  busy  supervisor  in  a  city 
of  any  considerable  size,  a  number  of  ser- 
ious problems  are  continually  confronting 
you.  Not  the  least  of  these  problems  is 
the  problem  of  giving  suggestions  and  of- 
fering constructive  criticism  to  the  teach- 
ers who  are  actually  teaching  in  the  var- 
ious classrooms.  A  supervisor  who  is 
little  more  than  a  "back  slapper",  or  a 
dispenser  of  pleasant  bunk  with  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  teachers  in  a  good  humor 
is  not  worth  his  salt.  I  am  convinced 
that  there  are  supervisors  in  this  country 
(and  not  all  of  them  writing  supervisors 
either)  who  are  "getting  money  under 
false  pretense",  if  I  may  be  allowed  a 
legal  expression.  The  school  district  is 
paying  them  for  supervision,  but  they  are 
actually  drawing  money  for  "visitvision". 
I  am  not  a  pessimist,  I  hope,  but  I  have 
learned  some  things  and  have  observed 
some  things  during  the  last  fifty  years.  I 
am  "sick  and  disgusted,"  if  I  may  use  a 
very  common  expression,  with  certain  ty- 
pes of  so-called  supervision.  Some  day  I 
am  going  to  write  an  article  entitled, 
"Honest  Supervision".  Possibly  "Dishon- 
est Supervision"  would  be  a  better  name 
for  the  proposed  article.  But  enough  of 
this  or  I  shall  have  to  write  the  article 
now. 

The  busy  supervisor  often  has  no  chance 
to  help  a  weak  teacher  when  he  is  in  the 
classroom.  He  can't  call  the  teacher  to 
the  door;  for  she  should  be  with  her 
pupils.  It  is  often  impractical  to  have  a 
conference  with  the  teacher  in  the  oHSce 
of  the  principal  at  noon  or  at  the  close  of 
the  school  day.  In  order  to  give  a  weak 
teacher  effective  help,  the  supervisor  must 
have  a  chance  to  talk  to  her  in  private. 
To  my  mind,  the  supervisor's  office  is  the 
ideal   place  for  a  conference. 

No  one  should  attend  a  conference  which 
is  planned  to  help  a  weak  teacher  except 
the  teacher  and  the  supervisor.  The  prin- 
cipal should  know,  of  course,  what  the 
supervisor  expects  of  the  teacher,  but  the 
supervisor  can  inform  the  principal.  It 
is  less  embarassing  to  the  teacher  when 
constructive  criticisms  are  being  made,  if 
no  one   hears   the   criticism   but   herself. 

Quite  often,  then,  after  you  have  been 
visiting  a  school,  you  will  need  to  call  a 
teacher  to  your  office.  A  letter  inviting 
her  to  call  at  a  certain  time  will  give  you 
your  chance  to  help  her.  1  shall  give  be- 
low the  contents  of  two  of  my  recent  let- 
ters to  teachers. 
My  dear  Miss  Blue-Eyes: 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  in  your  room  at 
the  Phillipine  school.  I  enjoyed  my  work 
with  you  and  your  pupils.  I  know  that 
they  have  a  good  teacher. 

I  am  not  wholly  satisfied,  however,  with 
the  blackboard  writing  that  I  observed 
the  day  of  my  visit.  I  scanned  the  black- 
board quite  carefully  while  I  was  in  your 
room,  and  noticed  that  you  made  a  great 
many  mistakes  which  we  warn  pupils  not 


to  make.  For  instance,  you  did  not  finish 
the  ending  strokes  of  your  words  as  you 
should,  and  you  did  not  commence  your 
letters  on  the  line.  We  particularly  de- 
sire all  of  our  teachers  to  be  good  board 
writers.  Poor  board  writing  usually  re- 
sults from  carelessness.  The  teacher  often 
writes  hurridly  on  the  board,  and  does  not 
think  much  about  accurate  letter  formation. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  you  can  do 
good  board  work.  I  believe  that  the  mis- 
takes that  I  saw  the  other  day  were  made 
because  }"ou  wrote  too  fast.  If  you  are 
not  a  good  board  writer,  you  can  soon 
become  one  by  doing  a  little  bit  of  prac- 
tice work  on  the  board  when  you  arrive 
earh'   at   your   school   of    mornings. 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  further 
about  this  matter.  This  letter  is  written 
in  the  best  of  humor  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  help  you.  I  am  sure  you  are  broad 
enough  to  take  my  words  as  they  are  in- 
tended. 

Sincerely, 

Frank  H.  Arnold 
Writing  Supervisor. 

The  mistakes  to  which  I  referred  in  my 
letter  to  this  teacher  were  not  the  only 
ones  I  observed.  In  fact,  the  teacher  made 
a  number  of  glaring  errors  which  could 
have  been  avoided  by  thoughtfulness. 
When  the  teacher  comes  to  my  office  to 
talk  the  matter  over,  I  shall  meet  her  with 
a  smile,  but  she  will  be  told  frankly  and 
specifically  just  where  she  is  not  strong. 
It  will  possibly  take  a  twenty-minute  per- 
iod to  get  this  teacher  in  the  right  mental 
attitude  for  accepting  criticism,  and  for 
really  getting  the  needed  criticism.  Be- 
low I  shall  give  the  contents  of  another 
letter. 
My  dear  Miss  Black-Eyes: 

I  would  like  to  have  a  talk  with  you 
at    my    office    quite    soon.      I    was    rather 


astonished  the  other  day  to  find  that  you 
had  taught  all  last  year  without  a  teach- 
er's manual.  I  try  to  make  it  clear  to  teach- 
ers in  my  meetings  that  all  of  them  must 
have  manuals;  that  they  cannot  hope  to 
do  good  work  without  manuals.  The 
teachers'  manual  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  teachers'  guide. 

I  noticed,  too,  in  watching  you  give  the 
lesson    that    you    spent    entirely    too    much 
time  on  movement  exercises.     I  feel  that  if 
you   will    come   to   my   office   quite   soon   I 
can   aid   you.      I   am   going  to   ask   vou   to 
come    sometime    this    week.      If    you    will 
phone    Miss    Blond    (My   office   secretary) 
and  tell   her   when  you   will   come,   I   will 
be  in   my  office  to  meet  you. 
Sincerely, 
Frank   H.   Arnold 
Writing    Supervisor. 

You  will  notice  that  I  have  used  the 
words  "Miss  Black-Eyes"  and  "Miss  Blue- 
Eyes."  I  did  not  do  this  to  try  to  be  fun- 
ny, or  because  I  am  romantic.  There  are 
a  number  of  Miss  Smiths  teaching  in  our 
schools.  We  have  a  Miss  Jones  too.  I 
need  say  no  more. 

Why  did  I  tell  each  teacher  the  specific 
things  to  which  I  objected  when  I  visited 
her  room?  Would  it  not  have  been  better 
to  have  merely  asked  the  teacher  to  call 
without  even  giving  her  a  hint  of  what  I 
wanted  to  talk  to  her  about  ?  You  know 
written  words  are  often  cold  and  harsh. 
Let  me  justify  my  actions. 

Teachers  are  human ;  they  should  be 
treated  with  fairness.  The  teacher  has  a 
right  to  know  just  why  she  is  being  called 
to  the  office.  She  has  a  right  to  prepare 
a  defense,  if  she  has  any.  Sometimes  one 
who  has  been  called  to  task  for  a  particu- 
lar act  is  so  startled  by  the  charge,  even 
though  it  is  not  a  serious  one,  that  he 
makes  a  very  poor  defense.  I  know  what  I 
am  talking  about.  I  have  been  humiliated 
many  times  by  not  having  a  chance  to 
properly  think  about  the  matter  before 
being  called  upon  to  defend  some  action. 
Don't  keep  teachers  in  suspense.  Let 
them  know  at  once  when  you  write  a  let- 
ter asking  them  to  call  just  why  you  wish 
to  see  them.  That's  fair;  that's  honest; 
that's  considerate. 
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Mr.  W.  A.  Turner,  Principal  of  the  Barre,  Ontario,  Business  College,  is 
an  enthusiastic,  skillful  blackboard  writer.  We  regret  that  the  above  really 
could  not  be  engraved  clearer  on  account  of  the  photograph  not  being  dark 
enough.     However,  it  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  his  skill. 
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FROFESSIONAL      FISHERMEN 


In  our  September  number  we  published 
a  photograph  of  J.  H.  Bachtenkircher, 
the  genial  and  widely  known  handwriting 
supervisor,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  showing  a 
pike  he  caught  weighing  4  lbs.  and  mea- 
suring 27  ins. 

Now,  the  highly  skilled  penman,  H.  P. 
Behrensmeycr,  Gem  City  Business  College, 
Quincy,  111.,  has  favored  us  with  some 
photographs  showing  his  luck,  and  which 
we  are  pleased  to  reproduce. 

One  photo  shows  Mr.  Behrensmeyer 
with  a  Rainbow  trout,  weighing  10  lbs. 
7  oz.,  caught  at  Henry's  Lake,  Idaho,  on 
.August  25,  1928.  He  states  that  the  lake 
dropped  9^  ins.  after  the  fish  was  caught. 

.Another  photo  shows  him  at  Shady  Rest, 
Big  Springs,  Idaho,  resting  after  having 
caught  the  big  trout.  Judging  from  his 
exhausted  look,  the  fish  gave  him  a  se- 
vere tussle. 

The  third  photo  shows  56  lbs.  of  Native 
and  Rainbow  trout  caught  August  26, 
1928,  at  Henry's  Lake,  Idaho,  by  Mr.  M. 
\V.  Johnson  and   H.  P.  Behrensmeyer. 

Mr.  Behrensmeyer's  comments  on  Mr. 
Bachtenkircher's  catch  are  typical  of  fam- 
ous fishermen  and  are  surely  worth  read- 
ing.    They  follow. 

Gentlemen  and  Fellow  Fishermen: 
"I   was  not  aware  that  The  Educator 

was    opening    a    page    devoted    to    the 

Piscatorial    Art   or    I    should    have    sent 

the  enclosed  photos  long  ago. 

That    fish    of   our   worthy   co-worker, 

Bachtenkircher,   looks  like  a   rubber  fish 

used  at  summer  resorts  for  the  visitors. 

It    looks    a    little    like   the    minnows    we 

used   for   bait. 

Shady  Rest  is  Andy  Gump's  favorite 

fishing  resort.  Tell  us  another  good  one." 

It  is  evident,  judging  from  Mr.  Behren- 
smeyer's marvelous  skill  with  the  pen, 
that  fishing  aids  penmanship  just  as  well 
as  it  aids  one  who  is  running  for  the 
Presidencv. 


BURDETT    COLLEGE    ENTERS    ITS 
NEW  BUILDING 

With  the  opening  of  fall  session,  Bur- 
dett  College  began  its  fiftieth  school  year 
in  its  splendidly  equipped  new  building, 
156  Stuart  Street,  Boston,  pictured  here- 
with. 

Classrooms  and  offices  occupy  the  three 
upper  floors.  Mr.  Burdett,  in  planning 
the  building,  paid  special  attention  to  the 
grouping  of  the  rooms  in  order  that  the 
greatest  efficiency  might  result  in  the  use 
of  the  new  plant.  Departments  are  group- 
ed in  units. 

Student  .programs  are  so  mapped  out 
that  there  is  practically  no  passage  from 
floor  to  floor  and  very  little  passage  from 
room  to  room.  For  the  most  part  instruct- 
ors come  to  the  room,  except  for  those  sub- 
jects which  re(|uire  special  equipment.  On 
coming  to  the  building,  students  pass 
through  an  exclusive  entrance  beautifully 
furnished  and  having  two  roomy  elevators 
with  operators  in   uniforms. 

A  feature  of  the   new   building  and   an 


innovation  in  education  is  the  internal 
broadcasting  system  which  allows  a  mes- 
sage spoken  in  the  office  to  be  heard  simul- 
taneously by  students  in  all  rooms  by 
means  of  loud  speakers.  A  later  addi- 
tion will  be  a  reception  set  by  which  out- 
side broadcasts  may  be  re  transmitted 
over  the   inside  svstem. 


The  exterior  of  the  new  building  shows 
Tudor  influence,  the  doorway  being  es- 
pecially distinctive.  Here  the  arch  is 
carved  in  scroll  and  bears  the  Burdett 
arms,  as  do  the  devices  along  the  parapet. 
The  steel  work  and  foundation  are  so 
gauged  as  to  allow  the  addition  of  three 
more  stories  if  time  shows  the  need. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  EDDIE 

By  C.  R.  McCann 
McCann  School  of  Business,  Hazelton,  Pa. 


(Continued  from  November) 

Dykes  had  a  fashion  of  waving  his 
arms  in  the  air  when  he  became  a  bit 
excited. 

"Now,  Spade,  do  you  think  it  wise  to 
spend  so  much  money  upon  a  boy  when 
he  does  not  know  just  what  he  expects  to 
do  later  in  life?  Maybe  he  will  not  like 
the  Railroad  business  and  then  where  will 
he  go?"  asked  the  Superintendent,  paw- 
ing  the    air. 

"That  does  sound  like  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  spend  on  a  boy  when  he  does 
not  know  exactly  what  he  intends  to  do 
in    life,"    replied    Spade    thoughtfully. 

"Colleges  were  originally  intended  to 
fit  men  for  the  ministry  and  then  later 
for  the  different  professions.  So  many  of 
our  Colleges  today  have  never  changed 
from  the  original  intent  although  there 
are  a  few  who  have  changed  .  Just  the 
other  day  I  was  reading  of  an  announce- 
ment which  a  Dean  made,  in  which  he 
said,  'So  many  of  the  professions  are 
overcrowded  and  so  many  of  the  gradu- 
ates are  out  of  employment  that  we  have 
decided  to  open  a  course  in  Business  Ad- 
ministration where  there  is  always  a 
chance  for  advancement.'  Leadership  in 
Business  should  not  take  longer  than  two 
years  to  learn  in  school  and  any  course 
longer  than  that  defeats  its  purpose.  It 
is  too  true  to  mention  that  the  majority 
of  boys  entering  college  do  not  have  a 
definite  object  in  view  and  just  recently 
a  President  of  a  large  Eastern  College 
said:  'Too  many  boys  are  going  to  col- 
lege. About  half  of  them  are  fitted  to 
go  through  the  course  and  the  rest  are 
handicapping  themselves  and  others  by 
going.'  I  know  what  it  is  because  my 
son  spent  five  years  and  a  terrible  lot  of 
money  to  get  his  diploma  and  now  look  at 
him?"  roared  and  pawed  the  Old  Man 
who  was  now  about  ready  to  lick  his 
weight  in  wild  cats  as  the  thought  of  his 
own  son  came  to  him. 

"Yes,  you  are  right,  when  I  come  to 
think  of  what  I  went  through  when  I 
was  in  College.  They  do  cram  one's  head 
full  of  ideals  when  it  should  be  realisms 
instead.  There  are  so  many  obsolete 
things  taught  that  might  be  good  for  the 
century  just  passed  but  are  entirely  out 
of  date  today.  The  four  years  that  a 
bo3'  spends  at  college  are  the  most  im- 
portant ones  in  his  life  and  if  he  gets 
under  the  influence  of  some  professor  who 
is  a  little  'cracked'  it  is  hard  to  change 
later  on  in  life.  It  is  important  that  the 
boy  form  the  habits  of  industry  and  thrift 
while  in  college  so  that  they  will  be  of 
benefit  to  him  later  in  life,"  and  Spade 
was  thinking  of  the  days  when  he  cut 
classes  or  slept  through  a  class — which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  a  good  thing 
for  all  concerned,  especially  if  the  prof- 
essor was  killing  time  and  had  nothing 
of  importance  to  say. 

"What  does  the  boy  want  to  make  out 
of    himself?"    asked   Dykes. 


"Oh !     I    don't    know." 

"You  are  just  like  hundreds  of  other 
fathers  who  have  boys.  Just  send  them 
off  to  college,  and  for  what?  Send  them 
in  order  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief 
when  it  is  there  that  they  learn  the  art  of 
mischief  making.  Some  send  the  boys  to 
college  so  they  can  gallivant  around  the 
watering  places  of  Europe  where  they  do 
not  want  to  be  bothered  with  children. 
Just  send  them  to  school  and  let  the  school 
officials  take  care  of  them.  Let  the  Schools 
be  parent,  instructor  and  everything  else 
but  the  real  parent  who  should  guide  and 
direct  the  boy,"  retorted  the  Old  Man 
who  thought  a  lot  of  his  Chief  Clerk. 

Just  then  there  was  a  knock  on  the  door 
and  Eddie  himself  was  ushered  into  the 
room  where  Mr.  Dykes  and  his  father 
were  discussing  his  future. 

"Say,  Dad,  could  you  let  me  have  a 
little  money  as  I  want  to  go  to  the  show 
with  all  the  fellows.  They  are  all  going 
and  are  waiting  for  me;  at  least,  they 
said  they  would  wait  for  me  if  I  were 
not  too  long  in  getting  the  money,"  asked 
Eddie  hurriedly  and  rather  impatiently, 
as  many  a  father  will  understand  who 
has   had   similar  experiences. 

"But  I  thought  there  was  school  this 
afternoon,"  inquired  the  father  of  the  im- 
patient  youth. 

"No.  Hamilton  said  that  due  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  there  would  be 
only  one  session,"  came  the  hurried  ans- 
wer from  the  favorite  in  the  Spade  house- 
hold. 

"Well — wel- — 1 — "  drawled  the  thinking 
parent. 

"Oh !  do  hurry,  Dad,  because  all  the 
fellows  are  waiting  for  me  and  they  say 
it  is  a  'pippin'  of  a  show.  The  first  Act 
is  about  to  start  and  I'll  get  it  from  the 
fellows  if  I  make  them  miss  the  begin- 
ning." 

"Oh!  Well,  if  you  must  go,  here  is  the 
money,"  coughed  up  the  proud  parent. 

It  did  not  take  Eddie  long  to  make  his 
way  to  his  friends  and  away  they  hurried 
— looking  at  the  pleasure  side  of  life. 

Eddie  was  a  good  salesman  and  knew 
how  to  work  his  father  as  most  sons  soon 
find  out  in   early  life. 

Mr.  Dykes  had  not  said  a  word  while 
all  this  conservation  had  taken  place  but 
there  was  a  slight  smile  upon  his  face  as 
he  listened  to  the  method  used  and  words 
spoken   by   Eddie. 

"You  are  just  like  I  used  to  be  with 
Thomas  when  he  was  your  boy's  age.  He 
worked  the  same  gag  on  me  many  a  time. 
I  used  to  say  as  you  are  about  to  say  to 
me.  'He  is  only  young  once.'  I  think 
we  are  all  a  lot  of  poor  fathers.  I  think 
there  should  be  a  school  for  most  of  us. 
What  we  really  do  is  to  spoil  the  child 
and  make  things  too  easy  in  life  for  him. 
When  we  are  dead  and  gone  they  can- 
not rely  upon  themselves  and  hence,  dis- 
aster befalls  them,"  carae  from  the  lips  of 


the  old  veteran  in  more  ways  than  one. 

"I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Dykes,"  smiled 
the  father  of  the  boy  pleasingly. 

Just  at  this  minute  a  report  carae  in  the 
office  that  an  accident  had  happened  a 
few  miles  down  the  road  and  all  hands 
were  to  report  at  once  to  find  the  cause. 
Thus  the  discussion  concerning  the  boy 
came   abruptly  to   an   end. 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  Old  Man  and 
Spade  were  again  in  the  Private  Office 
alone. 

"Say,  Spade,  do  you  remember  a  few 
weeks  ago  when  your  son  came  in  here 
for  money  from  you  in  order  to  go  to  the 
show?"  smilingly  asked  the  Superinten- 
dent. 

"Yes,  I  do  remember  Eddie  coming  in 
and  asking  for  monev,"  replied  the  Chief 
Clerk. 

"Did  you  ever  ask  him  anything  about 
the  show?"  asked  the  gray  haired  rail- 
road  official. 

"No,  I  never  asked  him,"  came  the  ans- 
wer   thoughtfully. 

"Well,  I  was  much  interested  because 
I  overheard  a  remark  made  by  one  of  the 
boys  who  was  out  at  our  home  that  same 
evening.  The  gist  of  the  remark  was  that 
Eddie  and  his  crowd  never  went  near 
the  theatre  but  went  to  a  pool  room  in- 
stead and  after  the  smoke  had  cleared 
away,  Eddie  had  cleaned  the  gang  of 
their  money.  They  tell  me  he  is  the  best 
pool  shooter  in  the  city  for  his  age." 

The  words  fell  upon  the  ears  of  one 
who  could  hardly  believe  his  own  ears. 
"My  Eddie,  the  best  pool  player  in  the 
city  for  his  age?"  came  softly  and  medi- 
tatingly   from   the   lips   of   Eddie's   father. 

"I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  tell  tales  out 
of  school  but  I  have  been  through  that 
mill  myself  and  I  should  have  been  very 
glad  if  some  man  would  have  told  me  of 
my  son's  actions  when  he  was  in  High 
School  but  they  did  not  and  I  paid  up 
for  it  dearly  in  later  years,"  sermonized 
the  Railroader. 

"Maybe  I  should  not  feel  harshly  to- 
ward you  for  telling  me  this,  Mr.  Dykes, 
but  I  suppose  I  am  like  a  lot  of  other 
fathers ;  always  think  my  boy  is  the  nicest 
boy  in  all  the  world  and  would  not  stoop 
to  a  thing  like  that  and  resent  any  inter- 
ference from  other  men.  I  think  it  is  all 
wrong.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  telling 
me.  I  shall  not  punish  him  for  this  but 
we  will  have  a  nice  little  chat  this  evening 
all  alone." 

Just  then  Eddie  came  in  after  knocking 
upon  the  door  and  in  a  heated  and  out  of 
breath  manner  said: 

"Say,  Dad,  the  gang  is  going  to  the 
show  this  afternoon  and  I  must  hurry. 
Please  give  me  the  money  as  we  are  in  a 
hurry." 

"Wait  a  minute,  Sonny,  don't  go  so 
fast.  I  am  getting  old  and  your  speed  is 
too  much  for  the  old  dad.  I  have  been 
thinking  and  talking  with  Mr.  Dykes 
about  you  and  your  future.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  give  you  the  money  today  much  as 
I  should  like  to  see  you  attend  with  your 
classmates.  You  tell  them  you  cannot  go 
today  and  then  come  back  in  this  room," 
and  the  father's  voice  held  a  note,  new 
to  Eddie — a  note  that  he  dared  not  dis- 
obey. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 

By  Carl  Marshall,  Route  1,  Box  32,  Tujunga,  Calif. 


MANY  YOUNG  FOLK  WAIT  TOO 
LONG  to  find  out  both  the  importance 
and  the  joy  of  books.  Some  of  them,  poor 
things,  never  find  it  out. 
Some  Books  and  they  never  know 
and  What  what   they   miss.      I   won- 

They  Have  der    if    there    is    anything 

Brought  Me.       that    I    could    write    that 
might   help   to   reduce   the 
number  of  these  unfortunates.     Well,  I  am 
going  to  take  a  try  at  it  anyway. 

Of  course,  I  cannot  hope  to  write  any- 
thing really  new  about  books.  Wise  men 
began  learning  something  of  the  joy  of 
books  some  fort>'  or  fifty  centuries  ago, 
and  tried  to  pass  the  joy  on  to  others. 
But  the  job  of  boosting  books  was  simpler 
in  those  da\"s  for  there  were  so  few  books 
to  boost.  Now,  the  world  has  in  it  at 
least  a  thousand  times  as  many  books  as 
any  man  could  read  in  the  span  of  one 
full  life,  even  if  he  had  nothing  else  to 
do.  Wise  old  Solomon,  even  in  his  time, 
complained  querulously:  "of  making  many 
books,  there  is  no  end."  I  wonder  what 
he  would  say  could  he  be  escorted  through 
the  New  York  Public  Library. 

The  most  I  can  do  here,  is  to  mention  a 
few  books,  which  in  my  brief  seventy- 
five  years  of  reading  have  meant  much  to 
me,  both  in  pleasure  and  profit.  But  let 
me  say  at  the  outset,  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  man  or  woman  is  wise 
enough  to  tell  anybody  else  just  what 
books  he  should  read.  As  well  try  to 
pick  out  the  things  that  everybody,  or 
anybody,  should  eat.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, who  was  probably  the  broadest  and 
deepest  reader  of  our  generation,  fully 
understood  this.  When  he  and  his  son 
Kermit  went  to  Africa  on  their  big  hunt 
in  1907,  they  took  with  them  what  they 
called  their  "Pigskin  Library,"  so-called, 
because  the  books  had  the  same  kind  of 
coverings  as  a  football,  and  could,  with- 
out injury,  be  left  out  in  the  rain  or 
throw'n  about  where  they  were  skinning 
lions  or  rhinos.  There  were  fift>'-eight 
books  in  this  unique  hunter's  library,  as 
originally  selected,  and  some  twenty  more 
were  added  during  the  trip.  In  an  appen- 
dix to  his  book,  "African  Game  Trails." 
Mr.  Roosevelt  gives  a  list  of  these  books 
and  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  "Pig- 
skin library,"  and  its  method  of  selection, 
and  includes  a  five  or  six  page  essay  on 
book  selection  generally,  that  every  book- 
lover  would  delight  to  read.  These  books 
that  the  Roosevelts  took  to  Africa  with 
them,  ranged  from  the  Bible  and  Shakes- 
peare, to  "Huckleberry  Finn"  and  "Tom 
Sawyer"  and  "Alice's  Adventures  in 
Wonderland."  But  T.  R.  makes  it  plain 
that  he  had  not  the  least  intention  of 
getting  up  a  model  collection  of  books  for 
other  people  to  read,  and  even  pokes  mild 
fun  at  Dr.  Eliott's  famous  "Five-foot 
Shelf,"  of  books  that  have  brought  so 
many  dull  and  unprofitable  hours  to  those 
who  felt  it  their  bounden  duty  to  wade 
through  thern  to  the  bitter  end.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  put  the  list  of  books  in  his  book, 


as  he  distinctly  says,  merely  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  those  who  might  be  interested 
to  know  what  he  liked  to  read,  and  with- 
out thought  of  even  recommending  his 
list  to  others. 

Young  friends  of  mine  have  often  ask- 
ed me  to  tell  them  what  books  I  thought 
they  ought  to  read.  But,  unless  their  in- 
quiry related  to  some  special  subject  like 
Accounting,  or  Botany  or  Butterflies  or 
Mushrooms  or  the  like,  I  have  always  re- 
plied: "I  can  tell  you  what  books  I  my- 
self have  read  and  like,  or  ma>'be  I  can 
give  you  some  information  about  some 
book  that  you  think  of  reading,  but  I 
strongly  advise  you  to  choose  your  OWN 
books,  and  read  no  book  merely  because 
somebodv  else  recommends  it,  unless  vou 
find,  on  trial,  THAT  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

There  are  very  few  books  in  the  world 
that  were  written  for  everybody  to  read. 
Abraham  Lincoln's  chum  and  law  partner, 
Billy  Hearndon,  once  tried  to  persuade 
Lincoln  to  read  Emerson.  After  he  had 
struggled  with  the  book  for  a  day  or  two, 
he   returned   it   with  the   remark: 

"Billy,  this  book  was  not  written  for 
me." 

For  myself,  I  have  started  in  to  read 
many  a  book,  which  I  did  not  finish,  for 
the  same  reason.  It  may  have  been  a  very 
good  book  for  some  folks,  but  it  was  not 
written  for  me.  Sometimes  I  have  got 
hold  of  a  stupid  book,  or  even  a  bad  one, 
but  I  did  not  feel  it  my  duty  to  finish  it. 
If  you  happen  to  be  served  with  a  bad 
egg,  you  can  find  out  the  fact  without 
eating  the  whole  of  the  egg. 

But  here  I  am  at  the  end  of  the  space 
I  have  alloted  to  this  Meandering,  with- 
out getting  to  the  matter  of  some  of  my 
own  favorite  books,  which  I  wanted  to  tell 
you  about.  So,  I  shall  save  this  part  of 
the   story  for   another   Meandering. 


I  am  writing  this  Meandering  for  tea- 
chers who  care  enough  about  their  profes- 
sion   to    think    about    it.      I    know    better 

T       I,  than     to     trv     to     interest 

1  eachers  .,  .  -        ,  .,  , 

»T  those  parasites  of  the  prof- 

c       ■  !•  .  ession    who    have    drifted 

Specialists  •   .     .       L-  ^     r 

into  teaching  as  a  sort  of 

easy  "meal-ticket"  and  who  will  tell  you 
confidentially  and  hopefully,  that  they  in- 
tend to  drop  it  as  soon  as  something  bet- 
ter turns  up.  These  are  merely  journey- 
men, job-holders,  and  as  far  from  being 
teachers  as  carpenters  are  from  being 
architects.  What  I  say  here  is  for  the 
ear  of  that  splendid  body  of  idealists  who 
are  teachers  from  choice.  To  begin  with, 
I  am  glad  for  all  of  us  that  teachers  are 
not  SPECIALISTS,  and  could  not  be  spe- 
cialists if  they  wanted  to,  although  they 
may  think  they  are  sometimes.  Modern 
life  strongly  tends  toward  specialism. 
Today,  there  is  hardly  anything  from  seed- 
planting  to  surgery,  but  must  be  done  by 
a  specialist,  if  it  is  to  be  done  well.  For- 
merly, our  doctors  were  "general  pract- 
itioners" who  were  supposed  to  do  any 
necessary  thing  to  the  human  body,   from 


pulling  a  tooth  to  curing  bilious  colic. 
But  nowadays,  there  are  about  as  many 
different  kinds  of  doctors  as  there  are  bod- 
ily organs  to  go  wrong.  The  specialist  who 
cures  your  sore  throat  does  not  pretend  to 
know  anything  about  your  stomach.  And 
if  you  have  some  trouble  about  your  land 
titles  or  your  income  tax,  you  will  need  a 
very  different  kind  of  lawyer,  from  the 
one  you  have  to  have  if  you  get  caught 
with  some  illicit  booze.  You  won't  find 
many  "all  round  men"  in  these  latter  days, 
and  the  few  that  are  left  don't,  as  a  rule, 
amount  to  much. 

But  the  principle  of  specialism  cannot 
be  applied  fully  to  school  teaching 
without  harm.  A  specialist  is  a  person 
who  knows  all  about  some  one  thing,  but 
very  little  about  other  things.  The  reason 
for  this  is,  of  course,  that  if  he  learns  all, 
or  anywhere  near  all,  about  some  one 
thing,  he  won't  have  much  time  left  to 
learn  about  other  things.  This  does  not 
much  matter  in  the  case  of  law  or  med- 
icine or  the  technical  arts.  The  eye  doc- 
tor does  not  need  to  know  much  about 
your  throat  or  your  lungs  or  your  tummy, 
and  the  realty  lawyer  does  not  have  to 
know  the  various  devious  ways  of  keep- 
ing murderers  from  being  hanged.  But 
with  the  teacher  it  is  different.  He  must 
know  things  in  their  relations.  He  cannot 
teach  any  one  thing  well,  unless  he  knows 
considerably  about  other  things.  Because, 
in  the  great  work  of  education,  NOTH- 
ING STANDS  ALONE.  It  is  a  broad- 
ening process,  whereas,  specializing  is  a 
narrowing  process.  I  have  known  or  ob- 
served a  number  of  great  teachers  in  my 
time,  men  like  President  Angell,  William 
T.  Harris,  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris,  Charles 
W.  Elliot  and  one  less  known,  but  no  less 
great  as  a  teacher,  John  Wherrell,  of 
Kansas.  None  of  these  men  had  anything 
of  the  specialist  about  them.  They  were 
equally  great,  no  matter  what  they  might 
be  teaching.  You  couldn't  attend  an  ar- 
ithmetic class  taught  by  Mr.  Ferris,  with- 
out learning  something  important  about 
a  number  of  other  things,  it  might  be  a 
point  in  ancient  history,  or,  perhaps,  some- 
thing deep  and  vital  about  the  human 
soul.  Mark  Hopkins  was  another  teach- 
er like  that  of  whom  James  A.  Garfield 
said:  "With  an  earnest  student  on  one 
end  of  a  log,  and  Mark  Hopkins  on  the 
other,  there  will  be  a  college." 

If  you  will  dig  down  below  the  sur- 
face and  see  what  the  teacher's  job  really 
is,  you  will  see  why  no  great  teacher  can 
have  a  single-track  mind.  The  first  and 
greatest  part  of  the  teacher's  work, — al- 
most the  only  part  that  is  really  worth 
while, — is  getting  boys  and  girls  TO 
THINK, — making  them  intelligent,  as  to 
the  vital  things  of  life  and  the  world.  No- 
body can  do  this,  who  knows  only  one  lit- 
tle corner  of  the  world,  or  of  human  know- 
ledge. We  are  told  of  a  German  savant 
who  gave  eleven  years  of  his  life  exclu- 
sively to  the  study  of  the  inside  mach- 
inery of  caterpillars.  How  would  you 
have  liked  to  have  that  fellow  for  a  teach- 
er? And  it  is  the  same  with  a  teacher  of 
bookkeeping  or  shorthand  or  penmanship, 
WHO  KNOWS  NOTHING  ELSE.  A 
man    with    but    one    window    to   his   mind 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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WHY  BELONG  TO 

THE  N.  A.  P.  T.  S. 


The  benefits  of  organized  endeaA^er  are 
so  obvious  that  arguments  in  favor  of 
intelligent  combination  seem  almost  super- 
flous.  By  such  association  the  potential 
power  of  the  individual  is  multiplied  many 
fold,  permitting  measures  which  he  alone 
may  be  unable  to  render  effective  to  be 
put  in  force  by  the  united  efforts  of  a 
large  number  working  for  a  common 
cause. 

A  familiar  example  of  early  organiza- 
tion is  found  in  the  guilds,  which  were 
established  during  the  Middle  Ages.  These 
were  religious,  political,  or  mercantile  in 
character,  having  for  their  object  a  futher- 
ance  of  those  interests  of  most  vital  signi- 
ficance  to   their   members. 

The  best  known  of  these  bands  are  the 
craft  guilds,  in  which  three  classes  of  per- 
sons were  represented,  the  master  work- 
man, the  journeyman,  and  the  apprentice. 
It  was  the  aim  of  the  journeyman  to  bet- 
ter his  station  in  life  by  becoming  a  mast- 
er workman,  and  of  the  apprentice  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  position  of  journey- 
man. 

Conditions  under  which  materials  were 
purchased  and  fabricated  were  rigidly 
prescribed,  and  no  journeyman  could  be- 
come a  master  workman  until  he  had  ex- 
ecuted a  piece  of  work  satisfactory  to 
those  who  \vere  the  judges  of  his  skill  as 
an   artisan. 

The  object  of  these  unions  was  to  define 
clearly  the  component  parts  of  articles 
manufactured,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  made,  giving  a  stamp  of  auth- 
enticity invaluable  to  the  purchaser  of 
such  wares. 

When  the  era  of  discovery  arrived, 
affording  a  wider  market  than  had  been 
known  hitherto,  the  influence  of  the  guilds 
decreased,  and  the  organizations  gradually 
disbanded.  However,  so  long  as  their 
purpose  was  to  maintain  high  standards 
of  craftmanship  and  sterling  quality  of 
materials,  their  benefits  to  the  various 
groups  comprising  them  were  many  and 
pronounced. 

The  time  is  past  when  teachers  and  sup- 
ervisors can  afford  to  go  each  his  separ- 
ate way,  indifferent  to  what  his  fellows 
are  doing,  what  specialists  in  other  sub- 
jects are  achieving,  or  what  is  being  ac- 
complished in  the  educational  world  gen- 
erally. 

No  matter  how  convinced  you  may  be 
of  your  ability  to  perform  your  duties  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  yourself  and  to 
your  employers,  you  have  failed  to  meas- 
ure up  to  the  full  standard  of  professional 
ethics  if  your  interests  and  efforts  go  no 
farther. 

The  need  for  uniformity  in  methods 
of  teaching  Penmanship  calls  for  some 
means  whereby  the  general  essentials  of 
such  procedure  may  be  ascertained,  and 
from  the  data  thus  gained  a  workable  set 
of  principles  formulated  which  may  be 
adapted  to  any  school  system. 

The  details  of  latest  developments  in 
research  work  pertaining  to  our  subject 
should  be  a  matter  of  information  avail- 
able to  all  teachers  and  supervisors  of 
Penmanship,    the    compiliation    of    which 


can  be  performed  only  by  persons  com- 
petent  to   do   this   work   . 

The  position  taken  by  members  of  our 
profession  regarding  rules  and  regulations 
affecting  their  status  can  be  made  effect- 
ual  only  by  concerted  opinion   and   effort. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  but  another 
way  of  saying  that  what  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  a  teacher  or  supervisor  working 
alone  may  be  brought  about  by  the  united 
efforts   of  many. 

The  N.A.P.T.S.  has  an  enviable  record 
behind  it.  Beginning  with  but  a  small 
group  of  persons  zealous  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  profession,  and  anxious  to 
place  it  on  the  highest  professional  plane, 
it  has  grown  until  it  numbers  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  entire  number  of  penman- 
ship supervisors  and  teachers. 

It  has  enlisted  the  aid  of  educators  who 
have  made  special  studies  of  Penmanship 
in  its  relation  to  other  subjects  of  the  cur- 
riculum, and  has  invited  these  men  to  give 
the  results  of  their  findings  at  the  conven- 
tions of  the  Association.  It  has  further- 
more embodied  these  scholarly  contribu- 
tions in  a  voluminous  report,  the  value  of 
which  far  exceeds  the  modest  fee  requir- 
ed for  membership  in  the  Association.  It 
has  engendered  a  far  more  cordial  spirit 
of  friendship  and  understanding  among 
its  members  than  could  otherwise  have 
been  effected,  and  has  transformed  a  body 
of  isolated  individuals,  unacquainted  with 
the  views  of  their  fellow  workers,  into  an 
enthusiastic  corps  of  high-spirited  men 
and  women,  eager  to  contribute  their  best 
thought  to  advancing  the  cause  of  good 
handwriting. 

The  present  officials  of  the  N.A.P.T.S. 
are  working  earnestly  for  a  larger,  a 
stronger,  and  a  more  efficient  organization. 
To  make  this  possible,  the  hearty  cooper- 
ation of  every  penmanship  teacher  and 
supervisor  is  needed.  Your  one  dollar 
fee  is  required  to  perfect  plans  for  the 
Convention  next  spring  in  Buffalo,  and  to 
meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Your  name  on  the  membership  list 
is  desired  to  assure  the  officials  of  your 
approval  of  their  policies,  and  your  sup- 
port of  whatever  measures  may  be  taken 
to  promote  the  interest  of  Penmanship  in- 
struction. 

But  the  most  acceptable  way  in  which 
you  can  prove  of  assistance  is  to  give  the 
officials  the  benefit  of  your  views  concern- 
ing the  questions  at  issue,  whether  your 
opinion  be  favorable  or  otherwise.  The 
president.  Miss  McCalmont,  and  her  col- 
leagues are  trying  earnestly  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  the  members  of  the  N.A.P.T. 
S. ;  and  the  more  fully  these  desires  are 
made  known,  the  clearer  will  be  the  course 
for  these  officials  to  pursue. 

There  are  many  expressions  of  opinion 
concerning  the  value  of  Penmanship,  some 
derogatory,  which  go  unchallenged  because 
of  lack  of  proper  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
Penmanship  instructors,  who  should  as- 
sume the  defense  of  their  profession 
against  such  attacks.  Failure  to  combat 
such  propaganda  is  tacit  admission  of  its 
validity,  and  we  who  believe  in  the  im- 
portance of  good  handwriting  are  respon- 
sible  for  this  harmful   publicity. 

A  flagrant  example  of  such  adverse  ut- 
terance appears  in  a  recent  number  of  a 
magazine  of  wide  circulation.  The  au- 
thoritv  on  which  the  statements  are  based 


is  that  of  an  educator  whose  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  Penman- 
ship would  doubtless  hardly  qualify  him 
to-  become  a  specialist  in  this  branch  of 
study  .  Our  profession  has  been  long  op- 
pressed by  the  dogmatic  statements  of 
persons  who  have  never  undergone  the 
training  necessary  to  master  an  acceptable 
style  of  handwriting,  or  the  method  of 
teaching  it,  which  apprenticeship  is  indis- 
pensable to  authoritative  opinion  regard- 
ing its  value,  or  the  manner  in  which  it 
should  be  taught. 

What  is  needed  is  an  organization  of 
penmanship  teachers  and  supervisors  num- 
erous enough  to  take  immediate  cognizance 
of  such  attacks,  and  to  issue  replies  to 
them  which  will  reveal  the  fallacy  of 
their  arguments,  and  the  little  ground  for 
their  conclusions. 

The  contention  often  made  that  time 
devoted  to  learning  to  write  well  might 
better  be  spent  in  other  ways,  because  of 
the  limited  occasions  when  Penmanship  is 
required,  might  well  be  answered  by  the 
rejoiner  that  the  occasions  when  Penman- 
ship is  utilized  are  restricted  because  of 
lack  of  skill  in  this  art.  Some  supervisor 
has  made  the  statement  that  the  person 
who  has  developed  an  automatic  habit  of 
Penmansip  has  advantage  over  the  one 
not  so  equipped ;  as  the  former  has  but 
the  mental  to  cope  with,  whereas  the  lat- 
ter has  both  mental  and  manual. 

The  art  of  letter  writing,  or  social  cor- 
respondence, which  has  been  practically 
abandoned  in  recent  years,  would  be  much 
more  widely  practiced  were  the  ability  to 
write  easily,  rapidly,  and  legibly  a  uni- 
versal  possession. 

Instead  of  belittling  the  importance  of 
good  handwriting,  it  would  be  far  more 
consistent  for  those  in  position  to  speak 
with  some  degree  of  authority  to  consider 
good  handwriting  an  indespensable  part 
of  one's  equipment  for  one's  life  work. 

Inability  to  read  carries  a  stigma  much 
more  reprehensible  than  that  attached  to 
poor  handwriting,  yet  the  deficiency  in 
the  one  art  should  be  considered  just  as 
deplorable  as  shortcomings  in  the  other; 
and  one  should  feel  the  same  personal 
pride  in  being  able  to  write  so  that  what 
he  has  written  may  be  read,  as  he  feels 
in  the  power  to  read  in  a  manner  to  make 
himself  understood,  all  statements  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  situation  is  exactly  this:  If  we 
teachers  and  supervisors  of  Penmanship 
are  not  enterprising  enough  to  safeguard 
the  principles  upon  which  the  successful 
pursuit  of  the  subject  depends,  we  shall 
have  the  unpleasant  experience  of  seeing 
such  procedure  embodied  in  the  curri- 
culum by  persons  whose  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  sympathy  with  it,  are  not  of  a 
nature  to  award  Penmanship  its  proper 
place  in  the  course  of  study. 

Instances  in  verification  of  the  foregoing 
statement  occur  from  time  to  time.  Re- 
quirements in  other  subjects  where  writ- 
ing is  demanded  are  often  too  excessive 
in  the  lower  grades.  In  Junior  High 
Schools,  the  subject  is  often  the  last  one 
to  be  arranged  for  in  the  pupil's  selection 
of  subjects,  the  time  alloted  to  it  being 
whatever  fragment  remains  after  the  other 
subjects  have  been  adjusted.  Classes  in 
Penmanship  are  sometimes  given  to  teach- 
( Continued  on  page  27) 
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DAVID   N.   CARVALHO 
By  J.  Vreeland  Haring 


My  acquaintance  and  friendship  with 
David  N.  Carvalho  began  in  the  year 
1888,  the  year  of  the  great  blizzard,  in 
the  office  of  the  late  Daniel  T.  Ames, 
nhere  I  was  employed  as  Pen  Artist. 
Mr.  Ames,  at  that  time  held  undisputed, 
the  title  "Chief  of  Experts."  Mr.  Carv- 
alho called  frequently  at  his  office  and  to- 
gether they  would  discuss  their  forgery 
cases,  prepare  exhibits  and  arrange  for  the 
proper  presentation  of  testimony  to  court 
and  jury. 

They  were  the  first  men  in  America 
who  devoted  their  time  exclusively  to  the 
examination  of  disputed  handwriting  and 
questioned  documents.  They  were  the 
Pioneers  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Carvalho  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Sept.  29,  1848.  He  graduated  at  New 
York  Free  Academy,  and  made  special 
studies  in  organic  chemistry,  photography, 
light  and  color.  In  1880  he  separated 
white  light  into  complimentary  parts.  The 
present  chromatic  processes  are  based  on 
this  principle.  He  was  official  Grand 
Jury  handwriting  expert  in  New  York, 
1881-1909,  and  was  the  first  to  make  photo- 
graphs on  celluloid,  and  to  restore  in  Open 
Court  fraudently  bleached  out  handwrit- 
ing. As  city  Librarian  he  was  enabled  to 
study  ancient  writing  and  ink.  He  was 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Reform- 
atory for  women,  1892-9,  was  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Association 
and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  of  Great 
Britian.  He  was  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
finest  collections  of  manuscripts  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  author  of  many 
works. 

Mr.  Carvalho  was  an  indefatigable 
worker.  A  perusal  of  the  long  list  of  his 
achievements  shows  that  he  made  indus- 
trious use  of  all  of  his  time  and  energy. 
His  mind  was  constantly  absorbed  in  the 
problems  immediately  before  him.  His 
dominant  faculty  was  keenness  of  observa- 
tion, and  this  combined  with  an  intuitive 
mind  trained  in  analytical  work,  enabled 
him  to  sift  the  false  from  the  true,  with 
great  facility.  Of  late  years  his  home  was 
in  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  and  he  main- 
tained an  office  in  New  York  City.  This 
office  he  used  almost  exclusively  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  and  conferring  with 
clients,  preferring  to  do  all  analytical 
work  and  the  preparation  of  his  cases  in 
the  seclusion  of  the  quiet  labratory  at  his 
suburban  home,  where,  surrounded  by 
beautiful,  peaceful  and  fruitful  grounds 
he  patiently  and  artfully  disentangled 
thousands  of  knotty  penmanship  problems. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  in  these  days 
of  extensive  advertising,  Mr.  Carvalho 
never  issued  a  brochure,  yet,  through  his 
public  activities  his  name  became  a  house- 
hold word  throughout  America. 

Chauncey  M'Govern,  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  an  eminent  Criminologist  and 
Handwriting  Expert,  who  had  studied  the 
work  of  Mr.  Carvalho  for  a  year,  in  his 
book:  "Criminal  Handwriting",  published 
at  Manila,  in  1912,  pays  the  following 
tribute  to  his  services: 

"A  striking  illustration  of  the  great 
value    of    the    handwriting    expert    in    the 


triumph  of  Justice;  the  triumph  of  Truth 
in  the  American  Courts  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  is  the  instance  of  David 
N.  Carvalho  alone.  This  handwriting  ex- 
pert (doubtless  the  most-famed  expert  in 
his  line  in  the  world  today)  has  drawn  a 
regular  salary  as  handwriting  expert  for 
the  New  York  Detective  Bureau  for  a 
generation,  besides  which  he  has  figured 
as  handwriting  expert  in  about  every 
universally-important  legal  controversy 
over  handwriting  in  all  the  big  courts  of 
America  during  the  same  period.  When 
the  writer  last  talked  with  Mr.  Carvalho, 
in  New  York  City,  that  famous  expert 
showed  a  list  of  cases  in  which  he  had 
appeared  where  his  expert  knowledge  of 
the  detection  of  criminal  handwriting  had 
affected  the  courts'  decision  as  to  the  own- 
ership, and  possession,  of  property  aggre- 
gating over  $200,000,000." 


Milton  Carlson  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif- 
ornia, a  distinguished  handwriting  expert, 
in  a  letter  to  me  respecting  the  death  of 
Mr.  Carvalho,  said,  among  other  things, 
''Mr.  Carvalho  was  well-known  in  the 
West,  almost  as  much  so  as  he  was  known 
in  the  East.  His  cordiality  and  sincerity 
made  him  a  welcomed  friend  to  all  who 
met  him ;  his  record  as  an  expert  covered 
a  greater  span  of  years  than  that  of  any 
of  the  present  living  experts;  and  it  sur- 
passed that  of  all  others  who  had  preced- 
ed him.  Whenever  I  think  of  New  York, 
I  think  of  Carvalho,  and  of  the  many- 
pleasant  chats  I  had  with  him  in  his  office. 
He  was  a  prince  among  men  and  he  treat- 
ed all  whom  he  met  as  though  they  too 
were   also   princes." 

Mr.  Carvalho's  aim  in  life  seemed  to 
be  to  make  two  smiles  grow  where  but 
one  beamed  before.  To  him  "Friendship" 
was  the  highest  achievement  to  make  life 
worth  while.  His  fortunate  successes  did 
not  alienate  him  from  his  competitors  and 
rivals.  Experts  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
when  in  New  York,  never  failed  to  call 
at  his  studio,  receiving  his  hearty  greeting 
and  his  sincere  welcome,  and  he  was  proud 
of  the  telegrams  and  letters  received  from 
his  host  of  friends  on  his  birthday. 

During  his  long  career  as  expert  Mr. 
Carvalho  had  testified  in  over  2000  court 
cases,  all  of  these  hinged  on  the  identifi- 
cation  of   handwriting. 

Mr.  Carvalho  was  cautious  in  accepting 
retainers  in  criminal  cases,  but,  when  so 
employed,  appreciating  the  important  res- 


ponsibilities involved,  he  conscientiously 
sought  by  close  study,  absolute  and  scien- 
tific accuracy,  and  an  unbiased  mental  at- 
titude, to  provide  just,  well-grounded  ad- 
vice and  results.  He  was,  therefore,  wide- 
ly selected  for  solutions  in  matters  where 
large  property  interests  and  the  liberty 
and  life  of  accused  persons  were  at  stake. 

The  dramatic  case  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  vs.  Hoyt  Hayes  which  appeared 
in  the  American  Magazine,  is  one  of 
many  thrilling  instances  of  the  value  of 
such  services,  one  in  which  his  prompt 
and  utterly  disinterested  action  saved  an 
innocent  man  from  the  gallows.  Its  re- 
cital follows: 

Mrs.  Hayes  was  found  dead  with  a 
gun  by  her  side.  From  the  appearance  of 
the  body  it  looked  as  if  she  might  have 
lain  down  and,  putting  the  shotgun  muz- 
zle under  her  jaw,  used  her  foot  to  dis- 
charge the  weapon.  But  in  searching  the 
house,  a  note  was  found  which  directed 
suspicion   towards   her   husband. 

The  note  purported  to  be  from  Mrs. 
Hayes,   and   read   as  follows: 

"I  am  treated  well  by  Hoyt,  but  I  had 
rather  die  than  to  have  the  pain  and  sick- 
ness of  motherhood,  therefore  I  write  to 
let  you  know  that  I  did  it." 

The  note  had  been  submitted  to  local 
handwriting  experts  and  they  rendered 
an  opinion,  stating  that  the  writing  was 
that  of  Hoyt  Hayes,  and  he  was  charged 
with  the  murder,  tried  twice,  and  con- 
demmed.  Shortly  before  Hayes  was  to  be 
hanged.  Governor  D.  C.  Heywood  wrote 
to  Mr.  Carvalho  saying  he  was  not  alto- 
gether satisfied  of  the  man's  guilt,  and 
asking  what  would  be  the  charge  for  re- 
examining the  handwriting  in  the  case. 
Mr.  Carvalho  replied  that,  inasmuch  as 
a  man's  life  was  at  stake,  there  would  be 
no  charge. 

Later  he  examined  the  writing,  and  com- 
pared with  samples  of  handwriting  made 
by  Mrs.   Hayes  and   Hoyt  Hayes. 

Mr.  Carvalho  was  convinced  after  this 
examination,  that  the  note  had  been  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  Hayes,  and  that  her  husband 
was  innocent.  There  were  only  four  days 
to  get  the  documents  back  to  South  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Carvalho  telegraphed  his  find- 
ings to  the  governor.  He  received  a  mes- 
sage in  reply,  saying  that  the  governor 
was  away,  but  that  every  means  would 
be  taken  to  communicate  with  him.  Mean- 
while Mr.  Carvalho  rushed  the  documents 
and  his  report  off  by  express  fearing  a 
possible   delay   in    mail    delivery. 

Governor  Heywood,  on  being  found, 
stated  that  he  could  not  accept  the  tele- 
gram as  official,  and  everything  depended 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  documents,  which 
were  delivered  at  Columbia,  the  capital 
of  the  state,  on  schedule  time.  But  a 
storm  had  interrupted  communication  with 
the  town  where  the  hanging  was  to  take 
place.  It  was  only  a  few  hours  before 
the  execution  when  the  secretary  started 
out  on  a  wild  ride  to  cheat  the  hangman. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  jail,  where  a 
great  crowd  had  assembled  to  watch  the 
hanging,  Hayes  Hoyt  had  been  already 
placed  on  the  scaffold.  A  few  minutes 
later  and  he  would  have  died  for  a  crime 
which  he  did  not  commit.  There  was  a 
great  outcry  when  it  was  learned  on  what 
evidence  the  governor  had  stopped  the 
hanging;     but    subsequently    the    opinion 
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fiiveii  In  Mr.  Carvalho  was  sustained  by 
that  of  another  national  expert  who  said 
that  in  his  judgment  the  note  had  been 
written  by  Mrs.  Hayes. 

The  governor  had  commuted  Hayes' 
sentence  to  life  imprisonment.  Mr,  Car- 
valho wrote,  demanding  that  Hayes  be 
freed,  but  received  a  reply  to  the  effect 
that  public  sentiment  was  so  bitter  again- 
se  the  man  that  serious  consequences  prob- 
ably would  follow  if  he  were  released. 
The  governor  promised,  however,  to  par- 
don Hayes  before  leaving  office,  and  his 
final  act  a  short  time  later  was  to  make 
good  that  promise.  The  mistake  of  the 
local  experts,  said  Mr.  Carvalho,  lay 
in  not  differentiating  the  nice  variations 
in  the  handwriting  of  Hayes  and  his  wife. 
Their  writing  was  very  similar  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  had  attended  the  same 
district  school,  and  had  learned  and  had 
been  taught  the  same  style  of  penmanship, 
and  in  their  long  years  of  life  together, 
they  had  unconsciously  imitated  the  hand- 
vvirting  of  each  other.  The  differences 
were  distinguishable  to  experts  of  wider 
experience,  and  were  sufficient  to  save  an 
innocent  man  from  the  gallows. 

Long  investigation  had  disclosed  to  Mr. 
Carvalho  the  fading  character  of  many 
of  the  inks  in  general  use,  and  in  1894  he 
prepared  a  bill  to  be  introduced  into  the 
Legislature  providing  for  an  official  ink 
to  be  used  by  public  officers  throughout 
the  State  of  New  York,  in  writing  public 
documents. 

"Don't  sign  important  documents  with- 
out making  sure  you  are  using  ink  and 
paper  that  will  withstand  the  ravages  of 
time,''  was  Mr.  Carvalho's  warning.  "Mil- 
lions of  dollars  are,  and  have  been,  jeop- 
ardized through  the  use  of  poor  ink,"  said 
Mr.  Carvalho.  'Some  of  these  inks  con- 
tain too  much  acid,  and  this,  in  time,  will 
completely  perforate  the  paper  used;  while 
other  inks  will  gradually  fade  from  sight 
and    become    entirely    obliterated. 

"What  wealth  of  knowledge  have  been 
lost  to  the  world  because  ink  marks  have 
disappeared"  said  Mr.  Carvalho.  "What 
gratitude  we  should  manifest  to  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  for  their  carvings  in  stone 


of  their  hieroglyphics.  We  are  spending 
millions  for  the  erection,  of  buildings  in 
which  to  store  documents  of  great  im- 
portance, although  upon  them,  the  writ- 
ing will  entirely  fade  out  in  fifty  years." 
The  psychology  of  forgers  was  one  of 
Mr.  Carvalho's  favorite  studies,  which  he 
followed  for  years.  Conceit,  as  he  termed 
it,  is  the  prime  factor  and  is  responsible 
for  the  production  of  most  fradulent  doc- 
uments. An  exaggerated  ego.  Conceit, 
he  said  was  responsible  also  for  the  dis- 
covery of  at  least  one  notorious  forger. 
A  cleverly  forged  signature  had  been  pro- 
nouncd  genuine  by  four  experts.  Learning 
of  this,  the  forger  could  no  longer  con- 
ceal his  elation  because  he  had  deceived 
some  of  the  greatest  minds  in  the  world. 
Men  who  were  trained  for  the  detection 
of   the   slightest   flaw   or   unnatural    varia- 


J.  V.  HARING 

Engrosser  and   Handwriting  Expert 

of  New   York   City. 


tion  in  a  signature.  He  began  boasting 
and  was  arrested.  He  admitted  having 
simulated  the  signature,  and  to  prove  that 
the  experts  had  erred  in  their  conclusion, 
demonstrated  how  perfectly  he  could  coun- 
terfit  the  writing  of  the  person  imitated. 

In  the  courts  in  and  about  New  York, 
his  figure  was  a  familiar  one.  Being  per- 
sonally asquainted  with  most  of  the  Judg- 
es on  the  bench,  while  with  many  of  them 
he  enjoyed  a  close  friendship ;  and  they 
universally  looked  upon  him  as  the  Court 
of  Last  Appeal  in  matters  where  disputed 
handwriting   was   concerned. 

Whether  in  or  out  of  Court,  he  was 
instinctively  a  gentleman,  a  qualitv  which 
won  for  him  the  title  of  the  "WITNESS 
STAND  PRINCE."  He  was  no  trick- 
ster, used  no  legerdermain,  understanding 
his  theme  in  all  its  ramifications  he  was 
undaunted  by  opposition  and  any  attempt 
of  opposing  attorneys  to  draw  from  him 
a   discourteous  word   was  futile. 

His  entrance  into  a  court  room  in  many 
instances  was  the  cause  of  a  visible  com- 
motion and  subdued  whisperings,  and  his 
presence  alone  would  cause  foreboding  on 
the  part  of  the  guilty  persons  at  the  bar, 
while  innocence  remained  undisturbed  and 
couregeous,  trusting  hopefully  in  Mr. 
Carvalho's  well-known  attribute  of  in- 
tegrity. 

Confined  to  his  room  by  illness  and 
therefore  unable  to  attend  court,  two  no- 
ted New  York  attorneys  journeyed  to  his 
home,  and  there  received  his  testimony  in 
what  proved  to  be  his  last  handwriting 
case.  He  passed  on  a  few  days  later, 
after  having  thus  realized  his  often  ex- 
pressed hope,  "that  he  might  be  permitted 
to   attend   to  his  work   to  the   end." 

Thus  closed  the  life  of  David  N.  Car- 
valho, a  man  who  was  true  to  his  own 
ideals.  He  was  modest  in  the  estimation 
of  himself;  was  fearless  in  his  opposition 
to  wrong;  and  he  never  failed  in  all  the 
pleasant  amenities  of  life,  nor  did  he  fail 
in  acts  of  continuous  kindly  friendship. 
His  fame  is  secure  in  the  estimation  of  a 
wide  circle  of  interested  observers,  who 
have  recognized  the  gratifying  successes 
in  his  life,  which  rewarded  his  abounding 
zeal  and  industry  in  his  chosen  profession. 
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PROGRAM  OF  N.  C.  T.  F. 

(Cnotinued  from  Page  7) 

•'The   Ottice    Managers   of   Cleveland    De- 
mand   a    Genf      '    - 
High    Schools' 


al    Cle 


C.    R.    Me 


alf 


Oster   Manufacturing   Companv 

Cleveland,   Ohio 
lie  Present  Status  of  Commercial  Edu- 
on  and  the  Need  for  Elementary  Busi- 

E.    W.    Barnhart 

Federal    Board    for    Vocational    Edu- 
cation 


Washington 
"Opporti     ■  ■        ■ 
Assignm< 
ing  Courses" 

C.  M.  Yode 
State  Teach( 
V^'hitewater, 


,     D.    C. 

for  the   Contract   Pla 


of 


College 


SHORTHAND-TYPEWRITING   ROrND 
TABLE 
Tliursday,   December   27 

3:30   P.    M.— Ball   Room 
Chairman 

C.  A.   McKinnev 
Winfield    High    School 
\\'intield,    Kansas 
"A  Scientific  Method  of  Teaching  Short- 


hand" 


Ger: 


ude    Bei 


Universitv  of  Nebraska 

Lincoln,    Nebraska 
"What  Shall  We  Do  To  Help  Our  Steno- 
graphic  Misfits?" 

Harold   George 

High   School  of  Commerce 

Detroit,    Michigan 
"Standards  for  Shorthand  Transcription" 

J.   A.   Kirk 
'  Director  Commercial   Education 

Philadelphia,    Pennsvlvania 
"Tests    We    Give    Our    Stenographers" 

A.  Douglass  Jamieson,  Vice  President 

Unions  Trust  Company 

Detroit,    Michigan 
Speech    and    Demonstration 

Expert   Shorthand   Writer 
Discussion 

Saturday,   December  29 

3:30   P.    M.— Ball  Room 
Chairman 

C.   A.  McKinnev 
Winfield  High  School 
Winfield.  Kansas 
"Typewriting    Tests — Diagnosis,    Remed- 

(Speaker   to   be   Announced) 
"A  Report  on  a  Study  of  Errors  in  Type- 
writing" 

Miss  Rubv  M.   Stone 

Monroe  High  School 

Monroe,   Michigan 
"How    Can    We    Reduce    Clerical    Labor 
in  Teaching  and  Not  Reduce  Efficiency" 

Miss   Mina  Bearhope 

DeKalb    High    School 

DeKalb,    Illinois 
"Typewriting    Tests — Letterwriling,     Bil- 
ling, as  Well  as  Speed" 

Miss  Mina  Hubbell 

South   High   School 

Omaha,    Nebraska 
"Office     Standards     and     Their     Signifi- 
cance  in   the  Teaching  of  Typewriting" 

Mrs.    Frances   M.  Butts 

Business  High  School 

Washington,   D.   C. 
Speech    and    Demonstration 

Expert    Typist 
Discussion 
Announcements 
PENMANSHIP  ROUND  TABLE 
Thursday.    December   27 

3:3d   P.   M.— Banquet  Room 

Chairman — Greetings    and    Introduction 

R.   R.  Reed 

Ferris    Institute 

Big    Rapids,    Michigan 
"Some   Phases   of   the   Teaching  of    Pen- 
manship   in    the    Private    Business    School 
Today" 
*  T.  W.  Wauchope 

Albany  Business  College 

Albany.    New   York 
"Some    Handwriting   Problems   of   the    Super- 


Mi: 


Lena    A.     Sha 


Public   Schc 
,    Michigan 


Oil 


of 


"Transfer  of   Power  in   Penmanship" 

E.  E.  Magoon 

Findlav,  College 

FindlaV,    Ohio 
"Stimulants" 

H.   M.   Heaney 

Grand    Rapids   Commercial    College 

Grand  Rapids,   Michigan 
Exhibit   of    Ornamental    Penmanship    and 
Flourishing,     Penmanship     Scrap     Books, 
Old   Texts,    Penholders,    etc. 
Saturday,   December  29 

3:30  P.  M.— Henri  II  Room 
Chairman 

R.   R.   Reed 

Ferris  Institute 

Big   Rapids,    Michigan 
■'The   Law  of   Habit  Applied   in  Teach- 
ing  Penmanship" 

W.   D.    Chamberlin 

Commercial     Educator 

Detroit,   Michigan 
"Reminiscences" 

Francis  B.   Courtney 

Detroit,    Michigan 
"My  Penmanship  Teachers" 
'E.  E.   Gaylord 

Commercial  Educator 

Beverly,    Massachusetts 
"Penmanship  and  Something  Else" 

Frank   A.    Krupp 

Interstate    Business    College 

Fargo,    North    Dakota 
Election  of  Officers  for   1929 
Announcing     Winners     in     Various     Ex- 
hibits 

COLLEGE    INSTRUCTORS'    ROUND    TABLE 
Friday,    December   2S 

2:00  P.   M.— Banquet  Room 
Chairman 

Catherine   F.  Nultv 

University   of    Vermont 

Burlington,  Vermont 
Theme:       PROBLEMS     OF     COMMER- 
CIAL   TEACHER-TRAINING     INSTI- 
TUTIONS 
"Curricula  for  Training  Teachers" 

E.    J.    Blackstone 

Head  of  Commercial  Teachers  Train- 
ing 

LTniversity  of  Iowa 

Iowa    City,    Iowa 
"The    Improvement    of    Methods    Courses 
for  Teachers  of  Commercial   Subjects" 

E.   W.  Barnhard.   Chief 

Commercial    Education    Service 

Federal  Board  of   Vocational  Educa- 
tion 

Washington,    D.    C. 
"Practice   Teaching   in    Commercial    sub- 
jects" 

Charles  A.  Murray 

Critic  Teacher    in    Commercial    Sub- 
jects,    Indiana    University 
Saturday,    December   29 

2:00  P.  M.— Banquet  Room 
Chairman 

Catheriile    F.    Nulty 

University  of   Vermont 

Burlington,  Vermont 
Theme:      HOW    CAN    WE    IMPROVE 
OUR    COLLEGE    COURSES    IN    BUSI- 
NESS SUBJECTS.' 

"How    to    Improve    College    Courses    in 
Business  Administration" 

Leverett    S.    Lyon 

Institute   of   Economics 

Washington,  D.  C. 
'The  Content  and  Method  of  the  College" 

Roy  B.   Kester 

School    of    Business 

Columbia  University 
"A    New    Day    for    Secretarial    Science" 

Miss   Flora   Elder 

Assistant     Professor     of     Secretarial 

Science 

Syracuse    University 

STENOTYPE    TEACHERS'     ROUND     TABLE 
Friday,   December  28 

2:00  P.  M.— Henri  II  Room 
Chairman 

Henry    Hirschman 
Davis   Business   College 
Toledo.    Ohio 
"The  Two  Critical  Weeks  in  Stenotvpv" 
Miss  Jennie  Mayfield 
Okmulgee    Business    College 
Okmulgee,    Oklahoma 
"When  and   How  to  Develop   Speed" 
Mrs.    Margaret    Davenport 
Capital   City  Commercial   College 
Des    Moines,    Iowa 


"Materials    and    Methods    for    Adv 


d: 

Miss    Katherine   La    Forge 

Detroit  Business   University 

Detroit,   Michigan 
Discussion 
STENOTYPE    MANAGERS'    ROUND    TABLE 
Saturday,   December  29 

3:30  P.   M.— Ladies  Parlor 
Chairman 

A.    F.   Tull 

The  Business   Institute 

Detroit,   Michigan 
"Enrolling  Stenotype  Students" 

R.    M.    Utter'back 

Utterback's    Business    College 

Danville,    Illinois 
Discussion 
"The  Stenotype  Department" 

Bruce  F.  Gates 

Gates   Business   College 

Waterloo,    Iowa 
Discussion 
"Stenotype  and  Modern  Business" 

C.  C.  Short 

Youngstown,    Ohio 
Discussion 


The  above  Christmas  (lesiRii  was  made 
by  J.  D.  Carter  of  Deerfield.  Illinois. 
Mr.  Carter  sent  us  several  very  handsome 
designs  of  various  kinds.  He  states  that 
he  makes  considerable  money  preparing 
these  Christmas  designs  for  card  and  stat- 
ionery and  that  other  Penmen  handy  with 
a  brush  and  color  could  do  the  same.  He 
prepares  these  designs  in  color  which 
makes  them  very  rich  and  beautiful.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  this  particular  kind 
of  work  can  get  still  further  information, 
by  writing  to  Mr.  Carter.  The  Business 
Educator  will  be  glad  to  receive  designs 
or  Christmas  ideas  of  any  kind  from  any- 
one. 


Dr.  M.  N.  Bunker,  Box  503,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  who  during  the  past  few 
years  has  contributed  articles  on  Commer- 
cial Education  and  other  subjects,  to  the 
Business  Educator,  is  opening  up  a  school 
for  the  training  of  persons  who  are  inter- 
ested in  Graphology,  or  handwriting  anal- 
ysis. Dr.  Bunker  is  a  man  with  a  nat- 
ional reputation  in  this  work.  We  believe 
that  many  of  our  readers  will  be  interest- 
ed in  this  line  of  work. 


AN  ORNAMENTAL  STYLE.  My  course  in 
Ornamental  Penmanship  has  helped  hundreds  be- 
come PROFESSIONALS.  Send  for  proof.  Your 
name  on  cards,  (six  styles)  if  you  send  25c. 
A.  P.  MEUB,  Expert  Penman,  452  N.  Hill  Ave., 
Pasadena,   Calif. 
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A  feast  for  our  readers  from  the  pen  of  that  Master  of  Masters,  L.   Madaras 
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LESSONS  IN  TEXT  LETTERING 

Bv  E.  A.  LuPFER,  Zanerian   College  of   Penmanship,   Columbus,  Ohio 


SEND    YOUR    WORK 
TO     US     FOR     HELP 


LETTERING  NAMES 

This  month  vou  mav  letter  names  and  send  them  to  us  for  criticism.      Watch    spacing,    alignment    and    general    appearances. 
Be  satisfied  .only  with  well  shaped  carefully  made  letters. 


abrftffghijklmnDpi|rs^ 


Mr.  Carl  Ludwigson,  895  Tyler  Street,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  is  becoming  quite  dexterous 
with  a  hrnad-pointed  pen.  The  above  is  work  which  he  submitted,  taken  from  the  October  lesson 
in  Text  Lettering.  He  has  maintained  very  good  spacing  and  has  a  good  idea  of  form.  Plenty 
of  practice  will  help  to  smooth  out  the  quality  of  line.     Some  of  the  strokes  are  just  a  little  heavy. 

We  would  be  glad  to  see  more  specimens  from  students  following  various  courses  in  the 
BusiNKss  Educator. 


WHY  BELONG  TO  THE 
N.  A.  P.  T.  S. 

(Continued  from  page  22) 
ers  who  are  entitled  to  a  position 
but     who     are     not     capable    of 
teaching     the     subject     satisfac- 
torily. 

These  evils  can  be  remedied 
only  by  a  sentiment  powerful 
enough  to  compel  the  recogni- 
tion and  respect  of  those  who 
have  charge  of  the  matters  of 
curriculum  construction  and 
teachers  employment;  a  senti- 
ment which  is  backed  by  an  in- 
telligent body  of  specialists  who 
know  their  subject,  know  how  it 
should  be  presented,  and  have 
the  courage  to  state  their  views 
in  terms  which  will  not  be  mis- 
understood. Such  a  condition 
can  be  brought  about  only  by 
means  of  the  organization  which 
vou  are  asked  to  support. 

F.   I.  DriFV. 
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PENMANSHIP    PROBLEMS    OF 
THE    LEFT-HANDED 


//'(•  are  phased  lo  announce  and  liere- 
luith  begin  a  series  of  articles  on  a  neij- 
leeted  phase  of  penmans/iip  teaching.  They 
are  being  prepared  by  that  veteran  pen- 
manship teaclier  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Mr.  J.  A.  Buell,  of  the  Minneapolis  Busi- 
ness College,  and  luho  has  had  unusual 
success    in    teacliing    the    left-handed. 

Many  persons  have  theorized  regarding 
left-handed  penmanship.  In  tliis  series  of 
articles,  hovoever,  Mr.  Buell  aims  lo  be  of 
direct  practical  help  to  teachers  and  pupils 
who  have  lo  deal  with  this  subject. 

Having  broken  his  oiun  right  arm,  he 
laas  forced  to  become  ambidextrous  in 
handling  the  pen.  Now  he  sympathizes 
•with  and  desires  to  be  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible help  to  the  left-handed.  In  fact,  his 
results  in  teaching  left-handed  pupils  have 
been  so  signally  successful  that  he  has  be- 
come an  enthusiastic  teacher  of  left-hand- 
ed ivriting. 

He  cordially  invites  all  teachers  who 
have  had  special  experience  or  problems 
in  connection  ivilh  the  teaching  of  the 
left-handed  to   communicate  with  him. 

Mr.  Buell  has  been  leaching  penmanship 
since  1899,  twenty  years  of  which  he  has 
been   in   his  present  position. 

IVIiat  Mr.  Buell  is  accomplishing  as  a 
teacher  is  evidenced  by  the  fad  thai  al 
last  accounts  more  of  his  pupils  won  the 
Zaner  Method  If'riting  Certificate  than 
those  of  any  other  teacher  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  a 
father  brought  his  fifteen  year-old  son  to 
evening  school  and  said: 

"I  want  you  to  train  this  boy  to  write 
with  his  right  hand.     He  is  left-handed." 

Harold  Hansen,  the  boy,  was  a  splendid 
fellow  who  believed,  as  did  his  father, 
that  being  left-handed  was  a  hinderance 
to  his  advancement  and,  therefore,  was 
ready  to  do  his  best  to  learn  to  write 
with  his  right  hand. 

His  willingness  to  try  hard  and  his 
earnest  endeavor  to  do  the  thing  his  father 
wanted  him  to  do,  coupled  with  determin- 
ation and  long  hours  of  intensely  careful 
practice,  enabled  him  to  write  legibly  and 
quite  well  with  his  right  hand  although 
not  very  rapidly. 

I  was  proud  of  this  fine  boy;  so  was  he 
proud  of  his  achievement.  He  had  a  right 
to  be.  But  I  was  young  and  an  inexper- 
ienced writing  teacher  then  and  I  know 
now  that  I  could  have  taught  him  to 
write  a  beautiful  hand  in  less  than  half 
the  time  had  I  known  how  to  go  about  it. 

As  it  was,  my  heart  bled  when  I  start- 
ed him  on  the  oval  exercises;  the  straight 
lines,  etc;  then  I  caught  his  determined 
spirit.  I  showed  him  how.  I  wrote  for 
him  and  with  him.  I  pulled  for  him  and 
what  a  satisfaction  it  was  to  both  of  us 
when  he  gained  a  little  better  control, 
when  his  writing  improved  a  little  each 
day,  when  he  had  gone  out,  never  to  take 
the  pen  in  his  left  hand  when  he  had 
to  sign  his  name. 

There  have  been  other  students  since; 
one  a  fine  young  fellow  who  had  a  position 
in    the    First    National    Bank    here.      This 


was  before  the  days  of  machine  bookkeep- 
ing. This  boy  twisted  his  wrist  so  that 
his  pen  pointed  directly  away  from  his 
face.  It  was  change  from  left  to  right 
or  lose  his  job  as  he  thought.  He  never 
became  a  very  good  writer,  but  he  could 
do  it  after  a  fashion,  and  thereby  kept 
his  job. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  I  quit  asking 
them   to  change. 

A  young  lady  came  to  me  who  refused 
to   try,   saying: 

"Every  teacher  I  ever  had  has  asked 
me  to  write  with  my  right  hand.  I 
simply  cannot  do  it." 

No  one  could  do  anything  for  her.  The 
teachers  finally  paid  no  attention  to  her 
writing.  How  could  they?  Not  one  of 
them  could  write  left-handed.  They  did 
not  know  what  she  was  up  against.  I 
studied  the  left-handed  position.  She 
soon  learned  to  write  circles  and  do  them 
as  well  as  I  could  with  my  right  hand. 

I  thought  of  Harold  Hansen  and  how 
hard  he  had  worked.  This  girl  improved 
rapidly.  I  wanted  her  to  win  a  writing 
certificate.  I  was  pulling  for  her  as  I  had 
pulled  for  Harold  Hansen.  Finally  she 
did.     I  know  I  was  more  elated  than  she. 

Now  it  is  my  delight  when  left-handed 
students  enter  my  writing  classes.  I  do 
not  ask  them  to  change.  There  is  no 
need.  My  study  of  position  of  arm  and 
hand,  pen  and  w'riting  book,  enables  me 
to   start   them   right. 

When  they  find  someone  who  under- 
stands them,  their  attention  is  perfect. 
They  become  intensely  interested.  They 
have  found  there  is  a  right  way  as  well 
as  a  wrong  way.  How  they  do  practice. 
And  the  result  is  that  a  larger  percentage 
of  them  win  the  "Zaner  Method  Arm 
Movement"  writing  certificate  than  do  the 
right-handed  writers. 

Inspite  of  my  study  and  experience 
with  left-handed  writers  I  found  not  long 
ago  that  I  did  not  know  everything  about 
their  difficulties.  This  was  when  I  fell 
on  an  icy  sidewalk  and  broke  my  right 
arm. 

I  was  forced  to  use  my  left  hand.  I 
put  into  practice  what  I  had  taught  of 
position,  etc.  Gradually  I  learned  to  con- 
trol my  left  hand.  I,  a  penmanship  teach- 
er of  long  experience,  was  suddenly  forced 
to  join  my  own  class,  to  learn  to  write 
with  my  left  hand. 

Before  I  had  recovered  from  the  injury 
sufficiently  to  go  back  to  right-handed 
writing,  I  had  accomplished  a  great  im- 
provement with  my  left  hand.  While  at 
first  I  had  been  practically  unable  to  con- 
trol the  pen  I  was  now  able  to  write 
legibly    at    least. 

Penmanship  teachers  will  be  interested 
in  making  the  experiment.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  break  an  arm  to  undertake  it.  They 
will  learn  a  new  sympathy  and  under- 
standing of  the  left-handed  pupil. 

It  is  now  a  pleasure  for  me  to  take  my 
left  hand  and  demonstrate  to  a  left-hand- 
ed student  the  very  best  way  for  him  to 
practice. 

I  am  sure  there  are  other  teachers  who 
have  had  much  experience  with  left-hand- 
ed boys  or  girls.  Let  us  hear  from  them. 
Let  us  see  what  can  be  done  to  help  the 
left-handed  more  than   ever  before. 


DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 

By  E.  L.  Brow.v 
Rockland,  Me. 

Brush  and  Color  ll'ork.  The  engrosser 
of  to-day  has  few  calls  for  black  and  white 
work  for  memorial  resolutions — either  tint- 
ing and  full  color  seem  to  be  the  popular 
demand,  and  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years   past. 

The  copy  for  this  month  was  selected 
from  one  of  the  several  pages  of  an  en- 
grossed album  and  is  given  as  a  speci- 
men  of   decorative   designing. 

Make  a  pencil  drawing  giving  details 
careful  attention.  Size  over  all  6|4xlO  in- 
ches. Use  three  ply  cardboard  or  What- 
man's heavy  paper  with  smooth  surface. 
Zanerian  water-proof  ink,  numbers  2  and 
21/2  broad  pens  for  lettering,  and  a  num- 
ber 4  pen  for  outlining  scroll-work.  You 
can  "keep  house"  without  a  T-square  and 
drawing  board,  but  it  is  not  advisable. 
Two  red  sable  brushes  numbers  7  and  8 
and  a  pan  of  color  Mauve.  After  the 
pencil  drawing  is  completed,  outline  des- 
ign by  using  pale  color  in  a  clean  pen, 
then  erase  all  pencil  lines  before  adding 
the  color  washes.  Color  handling  is  a 
knack  and  considerable  practice  is  required 
to  attain  proficiency.  In  order  to  produce 
clean  transparent  tones  the  color  must  be 
handled  very  carefully.  Tilt  your  draw- 
ing to  allow  color  to  run  downw-ard.  Aim 
for  evenness  of  tone.  Do  not  brush  the 
surface  until  it  becomes  muddy  and  spot- 
ted. The  deeper  tone  should  be  on  cart- 
ousche,  which  is  background  of  word 
"Whereas". 

Study  various  tone  values  critically. 
Note  contrasts  of  light  and  shade.  Out- 
line scroll  work  with  fairly  course  black 
lines  to  add  strength  and  character.  Use 
Chinese  white  in  a  clean  pen  for  dots 
and  lining.  The  small  lettering  must  be 
uniform   in   size   and   spacing. 

Send  us  jour  best  work  for  criticism. 


ree     to    students.       A     beautiful     set    of     dashy 
rtistic  capitals  fresh  from  the  pen. 
Expert     penmen    must    send    set    in     exchaiige. 


70S   Burt  BIdg. 


W.  A.  WEAVER 

Handtwhting  Expert 


Delicious  Shellbark  Meats  for  the 

Holidays 

$1.50   lb. 

Black  Walnut  Meats 

1.25   lb. 

Walnuts  in  the  Shell,    10  lbs. 

1.00 

Shellbarks.    10   lbs. 

1.50 

Pecans,  small,   1   lb. 

.40 

Parcel  Post  Not  Paid 

R.   L.    Harm.^n                               Ro 

te    No.    2 

Dillsburg,    Pa. 

EDWARD  G.  MILLS 

Scnpl  SpeciatisI  for  Engrossing  Purposes 
P.  O.  Drawer  9S2  Rochester  N.  .Y 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  bookkeeping  illus- 
trations, etc.  The  Mills  Pens  are  unexcelled.  Mills' 
Perfection  No.  1— For  tine  business  writing,  1 
gross  $1.50;  %  gross  40c,  postpaid.  Mills'  Medial 
Pen  No.  2 — A  splendid  pen  of  medium  fine  point, 
1  gross  $1.25;  Yi  gross  35c,  postpaid.  Mills'  Busi- 
ness Writer  No.  3 — ^The  best  for  business,  I  gross 
$1.25;  %  gross  35c,  postpaid.  1  doz.,  of  each  of 
the  above  three  styles  of  pens  by  mail  for  40c. 
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LEARN   AT  HOME  DliRING  SPARE  TIME 
Write  for  book,  "Hon-  to  Become  a  Good  Penman," 
and  beautiful  specimens.  Free.  Vour  name  on  card 
if    vou    enclose    stamp.    F.    W.    TAMBLYN,    40f. 
Ridae   BIdg..    Kansas   Citv,    Mo. 


oCavid9 


At  horae  by  mail.  Earn  $1  to  $2  an 
I  hour  spare  time.  Earn  while  you 
learn.  Easy,  scientific-,  thorough 
course.  Anyone  can  learn  by  Botts 
Method  25  leading  card  writers 
contrilmtors.      Catalog  B  Free 

iBons  couffiE  TSh  mrni  oioa 


^QjprTt|tratna 


Catalog  and  Samples   Free 

HOWARD  &  BROWN 

Rockland,   Maine 


rtirttic  jCnarnrtfiiuiDt 

4  X^eaulutioits.  II)  luminals. 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 
(Continued    from    Page   21) 

might  Miioeed  in   training  dogs  or  horses, 
hilt   he   can't  train   creatures  with   souls. 

.•\nd  so  it  comes  about,  that  the  teacher 
\vorthy  of  the  name,  must  be  a  student, — 
not  just  for  a  few  months  or  years  of  his 
life  while  in  some  college  or  other  train- 
ing school, — but  through  all  his  teaching 
life.  He  must  learn  to  scan  the  whole 
horizon  of  life,  even  though  he  may  be 
unable  to  take  in  all  its  details.  Nothing 
short  of  this  will  do.  You  can  never  get 
any  student  to  love  learning  unless  you, 
yourself  love  it.  This,  by  no  means  im- 
plies that  you  have  to  teach  everything 
\ou  know.  Heaven  forbid!  You  may 
have  to  be  a  "specialist"  in  the  sense  that 
you  are  employed  to  teach  only,  bookkeep- 
ing, shorthand,  arithmetic,  botany  or  bi- 
ology. But  if  you  are  a  genuine  teacher, 
\'ou  cannot  teach  any  one  of  these  things, 
without  teaching  a  great  deal  more  than 
that  one  thing.  It  is  this  spirit  that  will 
make  you  remembered  and  blessed  by 
every  youngster  who  has  the  good  luck  to 
sit  in  vour  classes. 


To  my  jriends  the  renders  of  the  B.  E. 
H.  .1.  WALTER,   222   Portage  Ave.,   WINNIPEG,   CAN. 


The  above  photograph  will  interest  per- 
sons interested  in  engrossing,  because  of 
it's  uniqueness  and  artistic  value.  It  is 
a  photograph  of  a  cake,  baked  and  dec- 
orated bv  Otto  K.  Kuhlman,  68,  6+th 
Place,  Ri'dgewood,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y,  The 
following  is  quoted  from  Mr,  Kuhlman's 
letter:  ".'\lthough  I  am  not  an  engrosser 
I  am  a  subscriber  for  your  Business  Edu- 
cator and  I  am  verv  fond  of  illuminated 
work, 

I  am  over  fifty  years  of  age.  By  pro- 
fession I  am  a  fancy  baker.  For  the  past 
ten  years  have  not  worked  at  it  on  ac- 
count of  Typhoid  Fever  which  left  me 
stone  deaf,  h\  times,  I  still  love  to  do  a 
little  fancy  baking,  so  for  the  Bakers  Ex- 
hibition held  at  Madison  Scjuare  Garden 
I  sent  a  show  piece,  photographed  above, 
made    entirely    in    sugar.      The    lettering. 


"American  Independent  Baker,"  was  in 
colored  raised  sugar,  pink  with  darker 
shade  on  bottom,  and  gold  dots  in  center, 
while  fine  outline  was  painted  on  with 
brush   in   blue. 

Borders  were  in  different  shades  of  col- 
ors, while  the  background  of  border 
was  gold,   mixed   with   vegetable  oil. 

All  other  lettering  was  painted  on  in 
chocolate  with  brush,  capitals  in  pink  and 
blue,  outline  of  borders  also  in  dark  choco- 
late. 

Frame  was  in  gold,  shaded  with  green, 
while  dark  outline  on  frame  was  touched 
with  brush  in  chocolate.  The  work  was 
three  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide,  and 
was  awarded  fourth  prize  $25.00,  and 
two  other  prizes,  one  $20,00  and  one 
$50.00." 


i 
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TEACHERS  WANTED 


TEACHERS  Wanted  for  business 
jositions  wailing.  Nat'l.  Teache: 
835     Dixie    Terminal     Bldg.,     Cm 


ubjects — 
Agency, 
niati,     O. 


W.  A.  Weaver,  of  70S  Burt  Bldg.,  Dallas, 
Texas,  favored  us  with  a  very  beautiful 
set  of  ornamental  capitals  and  several  sig- 
natures. Mr.  Weaver  is  quite  a  skillful 
penman. 


A  very  handsome  design  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  C.  E.  Hatten,  Lafayette, 
Ind,   a   prodigy  of   J.   H.  Bachtenkircher. 


The  Power 

of  A  Business  Message 

may  depend  upon  its  brevity,  its  clar- 
ity, its  tone  of  conviction,  or  the  superb 
salesmanship  of  its  author,  but  well 
chosen  words  are  vital.  A  rich  stock 
of  words  brings  power  and  force  for 
accomplishment.  Form  the  habit  of 
using 

THE     "Supreme     Authority" 

WEBSTER*  S 

NEW 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

THE   MERRIAM-WEBSTER 

Used  for  half  a  century  as  the 
authority  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington. 

In  its  2,700  pages  are  452,000 
entries  including  408,000  vocabu- 
lary terms;  12,000  biographical 
entries;  32,000  geographical  sub- 
jects ;  100  valuable  tables.  Over 
6,000  illustrations.  This  one 
\  olunie  contains  type  matter  equiv- 
alent to  a   1  ^-volume  encyclopedia. 

Thousands  of 
New    Words 


such  as  altigraph, 
askaii,  Bahhiltry, 
Dawes  plan,  dol- 
lar diplomacy, 
duralumin,  e  i;  o 
centric,  electron, 
flavonol,  Hoover- 
ize. 

GET  THE  BEST 

.At   all    bookstores 


LITTLE  STORIES  OF  PROGRESS 

Six  months  ago  she  was  getting  J1600  in  a  good  township  high  school  in  Illinois,  where 
she  had  been  for  several  vears.  Now  she  is  teaching  in  one  of  the  finest  high  schools  in 
OWm.  Her  initial  salarv  is  $2450.  She  was  taken  on  our  recommendation.  Of  course,  she 
is   delighted— and   so   is   her    principal.      May    -.c,-    A,//,   yuu? 

THE   NATIONAL   COMMERCIAL   TEACHERS   AGENCY 

(A    Specialty   by  a  Specialist) 
E.  E.  GAYLORD.  Mgr.  Prospect  Hill,  BEVERLY,  MASS. 


COMBINATION  OFFERS 

Is  the  title  of  an  eight  page  leaflet  describing  books  on  penmanship,  and  gi\'ing 

very  attractive  prices  on  these  books  in  connection  with  the  Business  Educator. 

A  copy  of  this  leaflet  will  be  gladly  sent  free  to  any  one.     Write  for  your  copy 

today. 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY  Columbus,  Ohio 


'^WBmwbSp^ 


Magnussori   Professional    Pei 
teachers  of   penmanship.     T 
and    given    a    beautiful    Pre 
item,    is  the  most  beautiful   as  well   as  the  most   i 
md  expert  adjustment,   make  Magnusson   Holders 
'acturers  and  used  bv  the  world's   leading  penmei 

OSCAR  MAGNUSSON 

208  N.  5th  St., 
Quincy,  111. 


Holders  are  used  bv  the  work 
ev  are  hand-made  of  the  finest 
:h  Polish.  The  inlaid  holder  with  the 
useful  holder  made.  The  light  weight,  correct  ba 
5  superior.  Made  bv  3  generations  of  penholder  nr 
;n.     Straight  or  Oblique— state  which. 


8-inch  pla 

in  grip. 

ach 

50c 

S-inch  inl 

aid  grip. 

each 

75c 

12-inch  pla 

in  grip, 

ach 

75c 

12-inch  inl 

aid  grip. 

each 

$1.35 

Discounts  in  quantities  to  teachers  and  dealers. 


A    PROFITABLE    VOCATION 


Hours. 
sample 


letter  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.  It  is  easy 
lering  Pens.  Many  Students  are  Enabled  to  Co: 
by  Lettering  Price  Tickets  and  Shoiu  Cards  fc 


I  do  Rapid,  Clean  Cut  Lettering  with  our 
■nue  their  Studies  through  the  Compensa- 
Ihe  Smaller  Merchant,   Outside  of  School 


I  lettering  outfit  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  Shading  Pe 
Card  in  colors,  instructions,  figures  and  alphabets  prepaid  $1.00.  Practic 
ercial  Pen  Lettering  and  Designs   100  pages  8x11,  containing  122  pla 
Iphabets  finished  Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc.- a  complete  instructor  for 
Shading  Pen,  prepaid,  $1. 


ide  Mark 


of  Lettering  Ink, 
d  Compendium  of 
:es  of  Commercial 


THE  NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  CO. 
Catalog  Free  Dept.  B  Pontiac.   Mich.,   U.  S.  A. 


Positions  for  Teachers  &  Business   Schools  Sor  Sale 

Get  ready  for  the  January  rush.     Write  us  your  wishes  and  ask  for  our  free 
literature.      Reading  this   ad.   may   mean   hundreds  of  dollars   for  you.     Ail   noi^'. 

Co-op.  Instructors'  Ass'n,    M.  S.  Cole,  Secy.,    Marion,  Ind. 


MEET  LIS  IN  DETROIT.  See  our  representatives  at  our  exhibit  space  in  Hotel 
Statler  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation,  Decem- 
ber 27,  28,  29.  A  number  of  fine  openings  will  be  reported  to  us  there.  If  avail- 
able for  a  better  position,  write  us  now. 
%\JMW  1  ■  [^  l/IM       SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL 

Robert  A.  Grant,  President 

Shubert-Rialto  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


amvii^ 


DUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


Do  You  Want  a  Better  Commercial 
Teaching  Position? 

Let  us  help  you  secure  it.  During  the  past  few  months  we  have 
sent  commercial  teachers  to  26  different  states  to  fill  attractive 
positions  in  colleges,  high  schools  and  commercial  schools.  We 
have  some  good  openings  on  file  now.  Write  for  a  registration 
blank. 

Continental  Teachers'  Agency 

BOWLING  GREEN,  KENTUCKY 
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THE  ROSETTA  STONE 

\ll'e  are  indebted  to  Elbridge  U'.  Stein, 
examiner  oj  questioned  documents,  15  Park 
Row,  Neic  York,  for  tlie  interesting  photo- 
graph and  history  of  the  famous  Rosetta 
Stone. 

Mr.  Stein  recently  contributed,  to  our 
columns  a  scries  of  illustrated  articles  on 
forgery,  and  •we  knoiu  our  readers  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  he  intends  to  favor 
our  columns  with  further  contributions 
from  time  to  time.1 

This  stone  was  found  along  the  Nile 
close  to  the  town  of  Rashid  which  in  Eng- 
lish is  called  Rosetta.  This  accounts  for 
the  name. 

It  was  discovered  in  August,  1799,  but 
it  was  not  completely  deciphered  until 
after  1822.  The  stone  is  almost  four  feet 
long,  two  and  a  half  feet  wide  and  eleven 
inches  thick.  It  is  of  black  basalt  and  ir- 
regular in  shape.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  photograph  that  both  the  top  and  the 
bottom  have   parts  broken  off. 

The  inscription  on  the  Rosetta  Stone  is 
written  in  two  languages,  Egyptian  and 
Greek.  The  upper  part  of  the  stone  is  in 
hieroglyphic  characters  which  is  the  old 
picture  writing  employed  from  the  earliest 
dynasties  in  making  copies  of  the  Book  of 
the  Dead.  It  was  also  used  for  state  and 
ceremonial  documents.  The  middle  por- 
tion of  the  stone  is  likewise  in  Egyptian 
but  the  Demotic  character  is  used.  This 
was  the  cursive  form  of  hieroglyphic  writ- 
ing in  that  period.  The  lower  part  is 
written  in   Greek   in   ordinary   uncials. 


The  correct  decipherment  of  this  stone 
led  to  much  definite  information  concern- 
ing the  period  in  which  the  stone  was 
prepared  and  formed  the  basis  for  the  de- 
cipherment of  all  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 
This  same  method  of  decipherment  is  in 
use  today. 

The  matter  written  on  the  stone  is  a 
copy  of  a  decree  celebrating  the  corona- 
tion of  Ptolemy  V,  King  of  Egypt,  which 
was  in  the  spring  of  B.  C.  196.  The 
stone  is  now  in  the  Egyptian  Gallery  of 
the  British  Museum. 

The  discovery  of  the  correct  alphabetic 
values  of  these  Egyptian  signs  was  most 
useful  and  added  greatly  to  the  general 
knowledge  about  the  people  who  left  be- 
behind  them  the  strange  pictures  and  signs 
cut  in  stone. 
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COMMERCIAL   SCHOOL   ADVER- 
TISING  LITERATURE 

\^ll'e  are  airways  pU-ascd  to  receive  advertising 
literature  from  our  commercial  school  friends.  IVe 
ivis/i  to  keep  in  touch  ivith  such  institutions  and 
publish  in  our  columns  from  time  to  time  such 
neu-s  regarding  them  as  we  believe  ivill  prove  of 
interest    and   value    to    the   fraternity. 

Keep  us  in  mind  and  remember  that  neiu  cata- 
logs, circulars  or  anytfiing  of  the  kind  are  always 
welcome.^ 

A  circular  from  the  Walworth  Institute,  1860 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  contains  some  very 
interesting    statements. 

"Founded    by   Charles   A.   Walworth   in    1858." 

The  ^Va^vorth  Institute,  the  pioneer  shorhand 
and  secretarial  school,  announces  its  Seventy-first 
Fall    and    Winter    Session. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  prepare  young 
men  and  women  to  do  efficient  work  from 
the   first   day   in   an   office  which  means: 

Better  salaries  and  rapid  promotion  for  employ- 


Belte 


enographers    and    secretar 


for 


"Every    student    is    under    the    personal    super 
ion   of  Arma  Spraker  Walworth." 


A  very  handsome  catalog  printed  on  enameled 
paper  and  profusely  illustrated  came  from  the 
Tampa  Business  College,  Tampa,  Florida.  Many 
attractive  halftones  show  the  students  at  work  in 
the  various  departments  of  the  institution.  As 
a  running  head  these  words  appear  on  each 
page,  "Service  Wins — The  Modern  School —  Cour- 
tesy  Pays." 

This  institution  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools 
and  is  conducted  bv  L.  M.  Hatton,  President, 
E.  R.  Dickerson,  Vice  President,  and  L.  M.  Hat- 
ton,  Jr.,  Vice  President.  Some  fine  penmanship 
is  produced  in  the  catalog.  It  is  evident  that  a 
high  standard  of  penmanship  is  maintained.  Some 
years  ago  Mr.  Hatton  Jr.  attended  the  Zanerian 
College  of  Penmanship,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
took   a  special   course   in   this   work. 

Under  a  large  halftone  cut  showing  the  build- 
ing in  which  the  institution  is  housed  appear  these 
words,  "Institutions,  like  people,  have  personal- 
ities!  They  have  Appearances,  Character,  Repu- 
tation for  Skill,  Reliability  and  Service.  The 
Tampa  Business  College  has  stood  the  test  for  38 
years.  Its  graduates  are  leaders  in  the  different 
professions." 


The  Utica  School  of  Commerce,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
an  accredited  institution  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools,  has 
issued  a  dignified  bulletin  for  1928-1929.  It  re- 
sembles   the    bulletins    issued    by   state    universities. 

Eleven  commercial  educators  compose  the  facul- 
ty and  there  are  also  eight  special  instructors  in 
office  procedure  and  office  appliances.  Then  a 
strong  lecture  staff  of  twenty-two  persons  from 
educational  institutions  and  business  organizations 
bring  outside  viewpoints  and  authoritative  ideas 
helpful  to  the  many  young  men  and  women  of 
this  institution  who  are  preparing  for  a  business 
life. 

In  addition  to  a  description  of  the  courses  of 
study,  the  bulletin  contains  an  article  on  "The 
Romance  of  Business"  that  should  arouse  the  am- 
bition of  any  young  person  to  make  a  thorough 
preparation  for  the  work  the  business  world  is 
demanding. 

Accompanying  the  bulletin  is  a  folder  contain- 
ing a  photograph  two  feet  eight  and  a  half  inch- 
es in  length  of  the  1928  graduating  class — a  photo- 
graph showing  a  large  number  of  high  grade 
voung  men  and  women  of  which  any  institution  of 
the  kind  might  well   feel   proud. 

W.  S.  Risinger,  Principal,  is  a  worthy  son  of 
T.  J.  Risinger,  who  founded  the  school  "in  1896, 
and  who  was  long  recognized  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing commercial  educators  of  our  country. 
To  show  at  what  Principal  Risinger  is  aiming, 
we  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  his  letter  ad- 
dressed to  prospective  stuaents: 

Ours  is  a  technical  school.  We  limit  our  ef- 
forts to  (he  preparation  of  young  men  and  women 
for  successful  contact  with  business  life,  whether 
they  enter  upon  their  work  as  employers  or  as 
employees.  We  have  no  way  to  compel  anyone 
to  attend  our  school  except  through  the  force  of 
merit,  and  to  this  fact  we  ascribe  at  least  a  fair 
portion   of    our   success. 

The  most  precious  possession  of  men  and  women 
is  time,  and  our  courses  of  studv,  our  methods  of 
instruction,  our  text-books,  and  everything  else 
entering  into  our  work  is  designed  to  save  time 
for  the  student^  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  sound 
teaching    principles. 


ILLINOIS   PENMANSHIP   CONTEST 

The  Graded  School  Penmanship  Contest 
of  Illinois  will  be  held  on  March  21  and 
22,  1929,  at  Carbondale.  It  is  open  to  all 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  of  the  state. 

The  plan  is  simple  and  easy  to  put  over. 
In  fact  it  is  so  simple  and  easy  that  the 
most  indifferent  as  well  as  the  busiest 
superintendent  or  principal  will  certainly 
be  interested. 

This  is  our  SIXTH  Contest.  L^st  year 
more  than  60  large  school  systems,  besides 
manv  rural  schools,  entered.  There  are 
two' DIVISIONS— one  for  City  Schools 
and   the  other   for  Rural    Schools. 

Briefly,  the  plan  is  to  have  each  child 
in  each  of  the  grades,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8, 
write  a  page  from  copy  sent  out  by  the 
Contest  Manager,  T.  L.  Bryant,  about 
February  15th.  The  superintendent  will 
have  these  specimen  papers  collected  by 
grades,  bound,  and  sent  to  Carbondale  to 
be  EXHIBITED  and  graded.  The  win- 
ners will  be  determined  by  several  EX- 
PERTS. Many  beautiful  prizes  will  be 
awarded. 

For  application  blanks,  contest  rules, 
and  information  write 

T.  L.  BRYANT 

Contest  Manager  Phone   392-K 

500  S.  Poplar  Street 

Carbondale,   Illinois. 

"An  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  hand- 
writing of   ILLINOIS." 


APPRECIATIVE 

We  are  grateful  to  those  who  have  and 
are  getting  up  clubs  of  subscriptions  from 
among  their  pupils  and  friends.  It  is 
only  by  their  cooperation  that  we  are  able 
to  reach  the  boys  and  girls  and  persons 
interested   in   better  handwriting. 

Clubs    always    do   good   in   three   ways: 

(1)  They  help  the  members  of  the  clubs; 

(2)  They  help  the  club  raiser  to  get  bet- 
ter results  in  Penmanship;  (3)  They  help 
us  to  continue  to  publish  good  things  on 
Penmanship. 


In  Freeman  Correlated  Writing  the  ap- 
plication of  Scientific  method,  now  applied 
in  teaching  other  educational  subjects,  is 
for  the  first  time  applied  in  teaching  hand- 
writing. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Spangler  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Business  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  the 
30th  of  September  was  married  to  Hazel 
Viola  German. 

The  Business  Educator  extends  best 
wishes  and  congratulations  to  the  happy 
couple. 


SOUND   ADVICE 

It  should  be  the  ambition  of  every  stu- 
dent to  get  on  the  honor  rolls,  win  type- 
writing awards,  penmanship  certificates, 
etc.  Every  student  in  school  should  be 
capable  of  getting  on  some  of  the  honor 
rolls  or  winning  some  of  the  awards.  If 
you  can't,  won't  or  don't  excel  in  some  of 
your  subjects,  how  can  you  hope  to  ach- 
ieve success?  You  CAN  if  you  THINK 
you  can — and  try  hard  enough. 

George   Meadows, 

Draughons  Bus.  College,  Shreveport,  La. 


C.  A.  Bowes,  is  now  teaching  in  the 
Meeker's  Business  Institute,  Elmira,  New 
York.  Mr.  Bowes  is  an  enthusiastic  fol- 
lower of  the   BUSINESS   EDUCATOR. 

Mrs.  Minnie  C.  Claiborne,  recently  of 
Shreveport,  La.,  is  now  teaching  in  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Draughon 
Business  College,  Houston,  Texas.  This 
department  is  conducted  by  C.  E.  Baldwin. 

Miss  Norma  Preston,  a  graduate  and 
teacher  of  the  Bliss  College,  North  Adams, 
Mass.,  has  just  been  added  to  the  faculty 
of  the  Tampa  Business  College.  She  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  Typewriting  depart- 
ment, advanced  course.  Mrs  Ida  Y. 
Estes,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  in  charge  of 
the  Gregg  department;  Mrs.  Ella  Robin- 
son, of  Tampa,  the  English  and  junior 
typewriting,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Wightman 
in  the  bookkeeping  department. 

A  good  sized  club  of  subscriptions  has 
been  received  from  the  Middletown,  Ohio, 
Public  Schools.  Miss  Sheator,  the  pro- 
gressive Supervisor  of  Writing,  is  the  one 
who  promoted  the  club.  She  realizes  the 
importance  of  teachers  being  interested  in 
the  subject.  We  shall  look  for  fine  work 
from   Middletown. 

L.  M.  Hatton,  Jr.,  of  the  Tampa  Flor- 
ida Business  College,  was  elected  sheriff 
of  his  county.  Mr.  Hatton  is  a  young 
man  of  good  qualities.  He  was  a  former 
Zanerian   student. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Jones,  of  Oak  Hill, 
Ohio,  has  been  added  to  the  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Business  Administration  of 
Le  Master  Institute,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
He  is  an  alumnus  of  Rio  Grand  College 
and  Bliss  College  and  has  had  wide  ex- 
perience  as  a  teacher. 

A.  T.  Soderstrom,  215  Kay  St.,  Sacra- 
mento, California,  favored  us  with  some 
of  his  business  writing  and  ornamental 
cards.  Some  of  the  cards  were  written 
with  white  ink  on  colored  stock.  Mr. 
Soderstrom  is  making  a  business  of  writ- 
ing cards. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Gifford  is  a  new  teacher  of 
physchology  and  accounting  in  the  Bow- 
ling Green,  Ky.,  Business  University.  Dr. 
Gifford's  home  is  in  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
He  did  his  graduate  work  and  took  his 
Doctor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Buell  won  two  hundred  and 
eighty-six  penmanship  certificates.  This 
makes  a  total  of  two  thousand,  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  certificates  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  This  is  an  enviable  record 
for  a  business  college  teacher. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 
Journal  of 

Commercial     Education? 

( formerly    the    Stenographer    & 
Phonographic  World) 
A   monthly  magazine  covering  all   de- 
partments   of    Commercial    Education. 

Strong   departments   presided    over   by   well- 
known  teachers  for  those  who  teach  any  branch 
of  commercial  education,  including  business  ad- 
miniitraiion,  accounting  and  court  reporting. 
The     Only     Magazine     of     Its     Kind 

Published 

Single  Copies  15c.       Annual  subscription  $1.50 

Send   for   Sample   Copy 

Journal      of      Commercial      Education 
44  N.  4th  St.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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PARKERSBURG  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS 

Penmanship   Department 


The  work  is  moving  well.  Pick  out 
your  weak  places  and  give  them  a  little 
extra  attention. 

Do  not  cover  up  any  of  your  Perception 
Cards.  I  note  that  some  teachers  are  not 
as  careful  about  this  as  they  should  be. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  the  purchase  of 
these  cards  was  that  they  could  be  placed 
where  pupils  could  get  a  direct  view  of 
the  letters  at  any  time.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  call  your  attention  to  it  if 
you   do   not   keep   them   clear   at   all   times. 

The  small  "Improvement"  certificate 
will  not  be  given  out  promiscuously  as  it 
was  last  year.  Pupils  must  be  up  to  the 
standard  set  or  no  certificate  will  be  given. 
Give  this  information  to  your  children  as 
coming  from  me.  I  shall  try  to  mention  it 
to  all  the  classes  affected  before  the  time 
for  awarding  these  certificates  arrives. 

The  use  of  a  fountain  pen  in  any  class, 
whether  it  is  a  \vriting  class  or  not,  is 
STRICTLY  FORBIDDEN.  Your  pupils 
know  this.  Accept  no  excuses  for  its  use. 
The  cooperation  of  all  the  teachers  is 
needed    here. 

Our  oval  work  has  improved.  We  hope 
to  see  still  greater  improvement  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  Do  not  give  this  drill 
any  extra  time  but  have  it  done  as  well 
as  your  class  is  capable  of  doing  it  when- 
ever they  try  it. 

Second  grade  teachers  should  do  as 
much  of  the  necessary  written  work,  on 
the  blackboard,  as  possible.  These  boards 
are  well  ruled  and  will  answer  for  prac- 
tically all  the  required  writinf;  in  this 
grade.  If  you  think  it  necessary  to  use 
pencil  and  paper  for  some  written  work 
other  than  the  writing  lesson,  be  sure  that 
you  supervise  it  as  carefully  as  you  do 
any  regular  writing  lesson. 

We  have  a  number  of  teachers  who  do 
not  have   writing  certificates.     .A   few   are 


PENMANSHIP 

t^f  course  you  can  get  help  in 
penmanship.  Simply  fill  out 
the  blank  below  and  mail  to 
Zanei'-Bloser  Conipan\ ,  Dept. 
B.  E.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


The    Zaser-Bloser    Company, 

Gentlemen: 
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working  on  them  now.  Whether  you  are 
a  writing  teacher  or  not,  you  should  make 
it  your  business  to  secure  a  certificate  of 
this  kind.  Every  teacher  has  some  writ- 
ten work  done  in  her  class.  The  required 
\vork  necessary  to  secure  a  teacher's  writ- 
ing certificate  will  be  of  great  assistance 
to  any  teacher  in  looking  after  the  writ- 
ten work  she  has  her  pupils  do.  The 
proper  use  of  the  arm  in  the  writing  les- 
son aloiie  will  prove  of  little  value  unless 
it  is  carried  over  into  all  written  work. 
Because  of  this  fact,  all  teachers  should 
know  enough  about  writing  to  see  that 
this  carrying  over  process  is  looked  after. 
Working  out  a  teacher's  writing  certifi- 
cate  will   help  you   do  this. 

Grades  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  should  do  more 
sentence  and  paragraph  writing  now  than 
any  other  kind.  Of  course,  drill  on  the 
few  letters  your  pupils  are  weak  on,  but 
REAL  writing  should   be  the   rule  now. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  our  final 
certificate  papers.  These  should  be  the 
best  we  have  ever  had.  Two  weeks  of 
good  work  on  them  should  be  enough 
time   to   spend. 

You  have  done  some  good  work  this 
year.  Try  to  finish  it  up  as  carefully  as 
possible. 

Respectful  Iv, 

March    1927.  R.   W.   Carr 


Reading,   Mass.   9-11-28.' 
My  dear  Bloser: 

Just  a  few  lines  to  tell  you  how  greatly 
pleased  I  am  with  the  Sept.  B.  E.  It  is 
"chock  full"  of  good  things.  I  have  just 
finished  reading  the  articles  by  Marshall, 
McCann,  Jones,  Duggan,  Lewis,  Stalls- 
worth,  and  Arnold.  They  certainly  start 
us  off  for  another  school  year  with  some- 
thing worth  while.  The  B.  E.  has  the 
habit  of  giving  us  "good  stuff". 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  E.  Doner 


ARTHUR   P.   MYERS 
Gives  correspondence  instructions  in  Business  Writ 
ing,   Artistic  Writing  ,Card  Writing.   Bird   F 
ishing,      Drawing,     Lettering,      Illuminating, 
every   conceivable   style   of    Commercial    Designing, 
consisting  of  head  and  figure.  Fashion  Illustrating, 
Perspective,   Composition,   Historic  Ornament,   etc., 
all   hand  work.     Circular   upon  request. 
516  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,   Md 
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CHRISTMAS 
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Mail   Order 

Give! 

Prompt  Attention 

ROBERT    D 

1847  N.  Broa 

.    COLEMAN,    Penman 

dway           St.  Louis,  Mo. 

NOW   IS   YOUR   OPPORTUNITY 
Lessons    in    Plain    and    Ornamental    Pen- 
manship 

For  beginners  and  advanced  students.  Mv  cour- 
ses embrace  a  SPECIALTY  IN  SCRIPTS  for 
personal  uses,  leaching,  policv  writing,  card  writ- 
illg  and  engrossing— Personal  or  Mail.  It's  the 
"Tower  System."  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  I  can  furnish  you  with  the 
finest  oblique  penholders  for  youi-  penmanship 
equipment.  Fancv,  snappy  signatures,  how  to 
write  them,  and  complete  circulars  FREE  for  the 
asking.     Write  today  and  do  not  delay. 

Francis  L.  Tower,   .Artist   Penman 
601  Pleasant  St.,  Hammomon,  N.J.,   U.S.A. 


Mrs.  L.   H.   Ilatton 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  learn  of 
the  death  of  Mrs.  L.  H.  Hatton.  who  was 
an  e.xcellent  teacher  and  commercial  school 
woman. 

Miss  Agnes  Riblet  is  now  teaching  pen- 
manship in  the  North  Liberty,  Ind.,  Pub- 
lic Schools.  Miss  Riblet  is  one  of  the 
most  skillful  penmen  trained  in  the  Zaner- 
ian   in   recent  years. 

GRADUATE  WORK  FOR  TEACHERS 

Commercial  research  by  home  study.  Some  of  the 
most  outstanding  commercial  educators  of  the  coun- 
try have  completed  this  work.  Send  details  of  prep- 
aration to  PEOPLES  COLLEGE,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WANTED  AGENTS   TO  SELL 

"Chambers  Funnygraphic  Writing." 
Teachers,  parents  and  students  buy  on 
sight.  C.  Shencer  Ch.ambers 

Dept.  of   Education       Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LEARN   ENGROSSING 

ill  your  spare  time  at  home. 
Ihirty  Lesson  Plates  and  Print- 
ed Instructions  mailed  to  any 
.iddress  on  receipt  of  two  dol- 
lars, Cash  or  P.  O.  Monev 
Order. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser,       Illuminator       and 

Designer 

Scranton      Real      Estate     BIdg. 

Scranton,  Pa. 


66  lines  of  pen- writ  ten  copies  in 
Rapid  Business  Writing,  highfy  illus- 
trated, given  in  24  lessons $8.00 

65     lines    of    pen    written    copies 
Ornamental    Writing,    highly   illustrated,    given   in 

15  lessons $8.00 

Also  courses  in  Card  Writing,  Script.  Pen  Let- 
tering, and  Flourishing.  Write  for  my  FREE 
BOOK,  "How  To  Become  an  Expert  Penman," 
which  explains  triy  method.  SEND  TODAY  be- 
fore  you   forget   it. 

T.  M.  TEVIS 
Box.,  25-C  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


■'^  Benn  Pitman 
Text    Which    Survives — 

Barnes'   Brief  Course 

(Both   Benn    Pitman   and    Graham) 

Interesting;  thoro;  teachable;  entire  theorv. 
including    reporting    expedients,     in    one    \nl 

u.ne.      $1.25. 

And   again   Barnes   Typists   Win 

Mr.  Albert  Tangora,  winner  of  the  Profession- 
al Championship  in  the  recent  World's  Con- 
test, and  the  three  making  the  next  best 
records,  all  learned  Typing  from  the  Barnes 
Instrutcor. 

Investigate  revised  edition  of 

Barnes-  Complete  T.  W.  Inslrucor,  $1.S0 
Barnes'      Special      T.      W.      Instruetn.-,         1.25 

THE   ARTHUR   J.   BARNES   PUB. 

CO. 
122  N.  7th,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


You'll  be  reading  this  when  Christmas  gayety 
and  New  Year  hopefulness  will  be  filling  the 
air.  It  is  a  time  of  happy  surprises;  many  of 
us  surprise  ourselves.  We  find  ourselves  do- 
ing kind  and  unselfish  things,  self-denying 
things;  those  qualities  of  thoughtfulness  and 
consideration,  which  the  fuss  and  bother  of 
everyday  life  during  the  rest  of  the  year  put 
in  the  background,  now  have  their  way  with 
us. 

Many  of  us  so  seldom  have  the  opportunity 
to  experience  that  "deep  cheerfulness"  cre- 
ated by  a  kindly  deed,  kindly  done.  But 
Christmas  gives  that  opportunity  to  all  of  us, 
though  our  means  be  big  or  little.  And  most 
of  us  take  the  opportunity.  Even  the  traffic 
czar  seems  a  bit  less  gruff  and  his  whistle, 
possibly,  less  frequent  and  shrill. 

Sincere  sentiment,  after  all,  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  things  in  life.  You  cannot,  by  an- 
alysis, find  out  why  the  season  radiates  Good 
Will  and  Cheer  any  more  than  you  can  find 
the  secret  of  a  flower's  fragrance  by  tearing 
off  its  petals. 

Wherever  you  live,  we  hope  that  your  Christ- 
mas will  be  filled  with  joy  and  that  the  New 
Year  will  bring  to  you  whatever  you  want 
most  in  life. 

(Flif  %  M.  Soiitp  (Ha. 

Educational  Publishers  since  1S94 
BALTIMORE      -       -      -       MARYLAND 

"Rowe   Books   are   Good  Books 

and 
Rowe  Service  is  Good  Service" 


Freemans 


^  Published  b;)) 

/Ae  Zaner-Bloser  Co. 

Columbus     Ohio 


Freeman's  Scientific  Handwriting 
Scales  provide  definite  aims  and 
standards  for  each  grade  as  follows: 

Scale  3  for  Grade  3 
Scale  4  "  "4 
Scale  5  "  "5 
Scale  6    "        "6 

These  Scales  are  20c  each,  postpaid,  or 
$1.92  per  doz.  less  25%  f.  o.  b.  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Send  Orders  to 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 
Columbus,  Ohio 
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No.  V 


Published  monthly  except  July  and  August  at  612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O.,  by  The  Zaner-BIoser  Company.     Entered   as  sec- 
ond-class matter  Sept.,   5,  1923,  at  the  post  office  at  Columbus,  O.,   under  the   Act  of   March   3,   1879.     Subscription  $1.25   a  year. 
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A  New  Book  with  a  New  Scope 


COMMERCIAL    EDUCATION 
IN     SECONDARY     SCHOOLS 

Edited  by  Harry  Dexter  Kitson 


This  book  has  been  prepared  in  response  to  the  widely  expressed  need  for  a  restatement  of  the  aims  of 
commercial  courses  in  high  schools  in  the  light  of  present  day  conditions.  It  contains  eighteen  articles, 
covering  the  subjects  generally  found  in  the  commercial  curricula,  each  written  by  one  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  the  field  it  treats.  The  relation  of  each  subject  to  the  larger  field  of  education  is  brought  out. 
Correct  teaching  methods  are  developed.     Catalogue  price  $2.20. 


Boston  Ginn  and  Company 

Chicago  Atlanta  Dallas  Columbus 


New  York 
San  Francisco 


Become  a  Penman,  Teacher  or  Supervisor 

Good  positions  are  open  to  those  who 
qualify  in  penmanship.  The  Zanerian 
has  trained  thousands  of  penmen,  engross- 
ers and  teachers.  You  will  find  them  suc- 
cessfully filling  positions  in  the  leading 
private,  public  and  high  schools  in 
America. 


We  specialize  in  all  branches  of  penman- 
ship, lettering  and  engrossing  and  can 
help  you  to  become  a  specialist — and  a 
success. 

Write  for  catalog  and  information. 
Enroll  Now 

Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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Priittliii 


Facilities  Complete 

Publications 

Catalogs 

Mailing  Pieces 

Color  Work 

Commercial  F"orms 

Ruling — Binding 
Special  Blank  Books 

Enjoy  Our  Service 


240  No.  Fourth  St. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


The    Gregg    Normal    Session 
Gives  Expression  to  the  Ulti- 
mate in  Teacher-Training 

Progress  is  the  process  of  adjusting  ourselves  to 
changing  conditions.  We  are  living  in  a  changed 
world  demanding  new  ways  for  doing  old  things.  The 
Gregg  Normal  is  the  recognized  leader  in  resultful 
methods  of  teaching  commercial  subjects. 

At  the  Gregg  Normal  you  will  come  in  contact 
with  outstanding  personalities  in  the  teaching  profession 
and  you  will  be  inspired  by  new  ideas.  You  may  be 
pulled  out  of  the  rut  that  shackles  many  teachers.  Your 
imagination  will  be  revived.  Your  mental  faculties  will 
be  stimulated  to  greater  activity  with  the  result  that 
your   e^'eryday   routine   will   lose   its   eroding  sameness. 

Every  summer  the  attendance  represents  practically 
every  state  in  the  Union  and  many  Canadian  provinces. 
Courses  are  arranged  for  the  experienced  teacher  as 
well  as  the  one  about  to  enter  this  profession. 

An  unexcelled  Placement  Service  is  at  your  com- 
mand. Gregg  graduates  are  teaching  successfully  in 
public  and  private  schools  everywhere.  Gregg  training 
makes  good  teachers  better  teachers,  and  adds  dollars 
to  the  pay  check. 

The  Gregg  Normal  Session  begins  July  1  and 
closes  August  9,  1929.  Plan  now  for  six  wonderful 
weeks  of  pleasure  and  profit.  Special  bulletin  tells 
more — write  for  vour  copv  todav. 

GREGG  SCHOOL 

225  North  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


A  NEW  BOOK 

By  Miss  Jane  E.  Clem,  Head  of  the  Typewriting 
Department,  State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater, 
\\Msconsin. 

THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  TEACHING  TYPEWRITING 

Written  by  a  teacher  of  teachers  at  one  of  the  centers 
of  commercial  education,  this  practical  text  on  type- 
writing principles  and  methods  gives  the  prospective 
teacher  a  tangible  teaching  plan  that  carries  him 
through  the  complete  typewriting-learning  program. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

The  Teacher  of  Typewriting 

The    Psychology   of  Typewriting 

The  Learning  Process 

The  Teaching  Process 

The   Equipment 

The  Beginner  in  Typewriting 

The  Relation  of  Accuracy  to  Speed 

The  Acquirement  of   Speed 

Tests  and  Contests 

The  Business  Letter 

The  Advanced  Typist 

Special  Methods  and  Records 

Standards  of  Attainment  in  Typewriting 

Grading  the   Work 

The   Correlation   of   Shorthand   and  Typewriting 

To  be  Published  in  the  Spring  of  1929 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING   CO. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  Toronto  London 


ACCOUNTING 

A  TWO  SEMESTER 
HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE 

*** 

200  45-minute  Lessons. 

A  definite  lesson  for  every 

day  in  the  school  year. 

Single  Semester  of  100 

Lessons  (twenty  weeks)  also 

furnished. 

*** 

Prepared  especially  for 

individual  instruction.     Just 

the  thing  for  Night  School  and 

Correspondence  School  work. 

BLISS    PUBLISHING    CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 
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Something  New  In  Handwriting  Instruction 

By  H.  IVI.  Hill,  Supervisor  of  Writing,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

A  CHART  FOR  DIRECTING  THE  STUDY  AND  PRACTICE  IN  HANDWRITING  has  been  devised. 
The  chart,  by  the  aid  of  SELF-HELPS  IN  HANDWRITING,  the  pupil's  guide  which  accompanies  the  chart,  pro- 
vides individual  instruction  quickly  and  effectively  to  each  child  in  the  class  just  at  the  point  where  it  is  most 
needed.  The  chart  makes  it  possible  for  the  teacher  of  large  classes  to  give  adequate  individual  help  to  each  pupil. 
It  enables  the  teacher  of  little  training  in  methods  of  teaching  writing  to  direct  her  pupils  in  penmanship  practice 
successfully — the  chart  makes  it  easy  for  her  to  point  out  clearly  and  definitely  the  child's  particular  difficulties, 
and  gives  full  and  complete  directions  on  how  to  overcome  them. 

That  each  child  should  be  treated  individually  is  sound  pedagogy  and  should  be  given  more  attention  in  pen- 
manship practice,  so  the  chart  has  been  worked  out  on  the  theory  that  each  child  should  work  on  his  own  particular 
difficulties  and  not  on  those  of  the  other  pupils.  This  chart  provides  a  way  for  teachers  to  carry  out  this  precept 
successfully.  Too,  much  of  the  drudgery  involved  in  correcting  papers  after  school  hours  is  eliminated,  since  the 
chart  is  used  largely  while  the  pupils  write.  By  the  use  of  this  chart  the  teacher  may  know  to  what  each  child 
should  devote  his  time  as  an  individual. 

Many  teachers  are  already  using  this  Chart  and  Self-Helps  and  say  they  cannot  do  without  them,  because  they 
save  so  much  time  and  work  and  produce  so  much  better  results. 

All  teachers  of  handwriting  should   avail  themselves  of  this  chart.     Send  for  your  copy  today. 

POSTPAID   PRICES:     1   SET  lOc;    10  OR   MORE  SETS,  8c. 

The  Zaner-Bloser  Company,   Columbus,   Ohio 


THIRD  AND  REVISED  EDITION 

Now  Ready 
ARITHMETIC  FOR  BUSINESS 

By 

Benjamin  B.  Smith,  B.  C.  S.  and  Charles  R.  Hill,  B.  C.  S. 

Specialists  in 
Business  Mathematics  and  Commercial  Education 

Innovation  is  king!  Every  one  worships  it  in  wearing  ap- 
parel and  motor  cars.  The  teacher  worships  it  in  the 
textbook  and  an  innovational  book  is  certain  to  find  favor 
with  the  educator.     Innovation  is  king,  and — 

Arithmetic  for  Business  is  Innovation! 

The  arithmetical  foundation,  the  motivated  commercial 
activity,  the  new  departures,  the  recommendations  of 
National  Associations  of  Business  Men  incorporated  in 
this  modern-as-the-morrow  book — 

Defeats  Monotony  and  Tradition- 
Only  on  rare  occasions  can  a  textbook  publisher,  announc- 
ing a  new  text,  hope  to  create  a  dramatic  stir  among 
Teachers,  Principals  and  Superintendents.  Only  on  de- 
cidedly rare  occasions  can  that  same  publisher,  having 
scored — 

With  Two  Editions 

immediately  score  again  within   so  short  a  time  with   a — 

Third  Edition  Now  Ready 

Send  {or  the  book  and  let  it  tell  the  concrete  story 

Published  by  ELLIS   Publishing  Go. 

Educational  Publishers 
BATTLE  CREEK  MICHIGAN 


WIN  A  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 
PENMANSHIP    CERTIFICATE 


Every  student  who  is  following  the  penmanship  lessons 
in  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  should  not  be  satis- 
fied until  his  writing  is  good  enough  to  merit  a  B.  E. 
Certiffcate   of  Proficiency  in   Penmanship. 

Teachers  who  encourage  their  pupils  to  bring  their 
work  up  to  the  certificate  standard  will  find  the  cer- 
tificate idea  a  great  aid  in  securing  results  in  hand- 
writing. If  you  have  not  tried  it,  now  is  the  time  to 
begin. 

A  new  circular  giving  full  information  regarding  this 
Certificate,  as  well  as  other  Certificates  we  issue,  will 
be  mailed  on  request.  It  contains  specimens  of  pen- 
manship showing  how  well  a  pupil  must  write  to  be 
eligible  for  a  Certificate.  It  is  an  interesting  circular, 
and  you   will  wish  a  copy. 


ZANER    &   BLOSER 

Penmanship  Specialists 
Columbus,  Ohio 
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A  Visible  Vocabulary 

Five  Thousand  Outlines 

But  Not  One  Outline  Hidden  In  the  Back  of  the  Book 


93 

National  Stationery  Supplies  Company 

817  Frelinghuysen  Avenue 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 
Gentlemen: 

There  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  prices 
for'"  the  typewriter  paper  billed  us  yesterday.  If 
these  prices  are^"  correct,  please  hold  shipment 
until  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  that^°  they  are  not 
too  high.  You  must  be  sending  us^"  paper  of  a 
superior  quality  or  else  you  are  charging*"  an 
excessive  price.  We  could  not  use  paper  at  that^" 
price,  since  very  few  of  our  customers  are  willing 
to^"  pay  more  than  $2  a  ream. 

We  did  not""  indicate  the  price  on  our  order 
as  your  letter  of'°  December  stated  that  the 
catalogue  prices  were  no  longer  correct.""  Your 
service  in  the  past  has  always  been  entirely  satis- 
factory,"" but  it  seems  to  us  that  you  have  not 
been'-"  consistent  in  your  increase  of  prices  for 
this  commodity. 

We^o  shall  be  governed  by  your  reply. 

Yours  very  truly,  (139—1.45) 
— 'January,  1926. 


No  fumbling  through  page  after  page  in  the  back  of  the  book  for  Rational  outlines.  Give  your  students 
this  convenient  and  interesting  dictation  book  and  note  the  immediate  increase  in  their  accuracy. 
The  vocabulary  assignment  is  definite.  The  words  practiced  are  the  words  needed  for  the  problem  at 
hand.     A  simple  pedagogically  correct,  and  most  efficient  method. 

RATIONAL  DICTATION 

By  McNamara  and  Markett 
504    LETTERS;    56    ARTICLES;    CLOTH;    $1.40 

Order   an    examination    copy    front    our    nearest    office 

The  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON   SAN  FRANCISCO  TORONTO   LONDON 


ZANERIAN  OBLIQUE  PENHOLDERS 


The  main  idea  of  the  oblitiiie  penholder  is  to  assist  in  making 
smooth  shades.  When  using  a  straight  holder  it  is  necessary  to 
turn  the  hand  to  the  left  to  some  extent  in  order  that  smooth 
shades  may  be  made  if  desired.  When  using  the  oblique  holder 
the  hand  can  remain  in  the  usual  and  more  natural  position  since 
the  pen  is  held  by  the  holder  at  the  proper  angle  at  which  smooth 
shades  can  best  be  made.  Of  course,  it  is  all  right  to  use  the 
oblique  holder  in  executing  unshaded  writing,  since  very  smooth 
lines  can  be  secured,  but  it  is  indispensable  when  executing 
shaded  writing. 

There  are  numerous  oblique  penholders  on  the  market  today, 
some  of  which  are  made  by  persons  who,  not  being  penmen 
themselves,  do  not  understand  the  requirements  of  correct  ad- 
justment. It  requires  more  than  a  wood-turner  to  produce  a  good 
oblique  holder.  If  the  adjustment  is  not  correct  in  an  oblique 
holder,  it  is  practically  worthless  as  an  instrument  for  fine  writ- 
ing, no  matter  how  fine  the  holder  may  be  otherwise.  Many 
students  who  enter  the  Zanerian  College  (the  school  of  penman- 
ship conducted  by  The  Zaner-Bloser  Co.)  bring  with  them  ob- 
lique holders  which  are  miserably  adjusted,  and  with  which  they 
have  been  laboring  at  a  great  disadvantage,  not  knowing  where 
the  trouble  lies.  It  is  no  wonder  that  some  persons  should  become 
discouraged  with  such  intruments. 


In  purchasing  oblique  penholders  it  is  undoubtedly  safest  to  se- 
cure them  from  persons  who  know  how  to  use  them  most  success- 
fully, and  therefore  know  what  the  proper  adjustment  is.  Of 
course,  inferior  holders  can  be  sold  for  less  money  than  perfect 
ones,  since  practically  no  time  is  spent  in  securing  the  proper  ad- 
justment. On  each  of  our  holders  considerable  time  is  spent  on 
the  adjustment  by  one  who  thoroughly  understands  what  is  best 
in  this  particular.  Not  only  this,  but  we  are  confident  that  a 
careful  comparison  of  our  holders  with  others  will  reveal  the  fact 
that  Zanerian  holders  are  also  the  most  perfect  in  workmanship. 
We  originated  and  popularized  the  long  oblique  holder,  and,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  it  is  being  imitated. 

Our  oblique  holders  are  all  adjusted  for  ornamental  penmanship, 
and  intended  to  fit  the  Zanerian  Fine  Writer  on  Gillott's  Princi- 
pality No.  1  pen,  these  two  being  the  same  in  size.  If  a  smaller 
pen  is  to  be  used,  such  as  the  Zanerian  Ideal,  Gillott's  604,  or  a 
Spencerian  No.  1,  anyone  can  easily  contract  the  pen  slot  by 
pressing  against  it  so  that  it  will  fit  these  pens.  If  one  of  the 
long  holders  should  draw  slightly  crooked,  as  sometimes  happens 
when  wood  is  turned  so  long  and  slender,  it  can  be  easily 
straightened  by  holding  it  over  a  lighted  lamp  until  the  wood 
becomes  heated,  when,  if  care  is  taken,  it  can  be  straightened 
without  danger  of  breaking. 


ZANERIAN  FINE  ART  OBLIQUE  PENHOLDER 


!« 


THE  ii.^NtKlAN  HNE  ART  HOLDER  is  a  fancy,  hand-made,  rosevvood  oblique  holder,  inlaid  with  ivory  and  a  be: 
eivine  a  very  pleasing  contrast.  It  is  perfectly  adjusted,  WVi  inches  long,  and  is  the  most  attractive  oblique  penhold. 
1  eood  penman  and  he  will  be  delighted.  Present  it  to  a  poor  penman  a  nd  its  beauty  will  compel  him  to  pick  it  up,  practice 
most  indifferent  pupil  will  delight  in  improving  his  penmanship  when  he  has  this  holder.  Price  $1.25.  Sent  in  an  appropriate 
1  It  makes  a  handsome  present  for  Christmas  or  any  other  time.  We  also  furnish  the  Zanerian  Fine  Art  Holder  but  8  inches  i 
the  same  in  every  particular  as  the  longer  holder.     Price  of  the  8-inch  holder  is  $1.00,  sent  in  a  wooden  box  for   15  cents  ext 

ZANERIAN  PLAIN  OBLIQUE  PENHOLDER 


lutiful  yellow  hard  wood, 
er  manufactured.  Present 
and  improve  his  writing, 
wooden  box  for  15  cents 
n  length,  although  other- 
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OBLIQUE  HOLDER  is  a  sensible,  beautiful  and  perfect  holder.  It  is  made  of  rosewood, 
■  holder  can  depend  upon  it  as  being  a  perfect  instrument.  It  is  £ 
:ourager  of  good  penmanship.  It  has  been  observed  that  many  persons  who  seemingly  car 
Df  these  instruments  comes  into  their  possession.  The  Zanerian  Plain  Oblique  Penholder 
ut  not  so  fancy.  Price  75  cents.  Sent  in  a  wooden  box  for  15  cents  extra.  We  can  also 
Ithough  otherwise  the  same  in  every  particular   as   the    longer   holder.      Price   of    the   8-in( 


s  11';  inches  long,  hand- 
delight  to  write  with  one 
nothing  for  good  writing 
the  same  in  size,  length, 
iuriiish  the  Zanerian  Plain 
is    65    cents.      Sent   in    a 


ZANERIAN  EXPERT  OBLIQUE  HOLDER 


This  holder  we  brought  out  some  years  ago.     It  is  a  very  popular  holder.     It  is  neither  high  in  price  nor  cheap  in  quality.     Very  carefully 
ade  and  adjusted,   IW   inches  long.     We  can  furnish  this  holder  in    either   black  or  natural  wood   finish.     One  holder,   20   cents;    three,    50 
one  dozen,  $1.25;   two  dozen,  $2.50;  one-fourth  gross,  $3.50;  one-half  gross,  $6.50;   one  gross,  $12.00. 


H\C:i'LSIOR  OBLIQUI-;  HOLDER 


THE  EXCELSIOR  OBLIQUE  PENHOLDER  is  uiiqufsiionably  the  best  low-priced  oblique  penholder  made.  Many  hundreds 
of  gross  have  been  sold  We  can  furnish  this  holder  in  either  black  or  natural  wood  finish.  Length,  6  inches.  One  holder 
15  cents;  six  holders,   70  cents;  one  dozen,  $1.20;  one-fourth  gross,   $3.00;   one-half   gross,   $5.50;   one  gross,   $10.00. 

Write  for  complete  catalog  of  penmanship  supplies 
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THAT  GOOD  OLD  MAN, 
CARL  MARSHALL 


Few  of  us  fully  appreciate  the  value  of 
a  good  thing  until  we  are  deprived  of  it. 
We  rush  to  and  from  our  work  and  give 
but  little  thought  to  many  of  the  fine 
things  in  life.  Our  good  old  friend  out 
there  in  California  is  one  man  who  thinks 
and  writes  about  some  of  the  things  that 
the  rest  of  us  should  be  interested  in — 
things  which  make  life  worth   while. 

The  more  we  know  of  Carl  Marshall, 
the  higher  we  regard  him  and  his  philoso- 
phy of  life.  We  would  urge  everyone, 
expecially  our  young  readers,  to  read  his 
Mental  Meanderings  each  month.  They 
are  worth  while. 

Let  us  suggest  to  our  old  friends  that 
vou  occasionally  write  an  encouraging 
word  or  offer  a  kindly  suggestion  to  the 
contributors  who  give  so  freely  of  their 
time  and  effort.  It  means  a  lot  to  them 
and  takes  only  a  little  of  your  time. 


The  Southern  Accredited  Business  Col- 
lege Association  had  a  splendid  conven- 
tion at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Nov.  30-Dec.  1, 
1928.  Schools  from  twenty-two  different 
states  were  represented. 

The  program  was  carried  out  complete. 
About  twenty-one  prominent  commercial 
educators   were   on   the   program. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  following  year:  Robert  E.  Alverson, 
President  of  the  Alverson  Business  College, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  President;  L.  E.  Jerrel, 
President  of  Shawnee,  Okla.  Commercial 
College,  Vice-President;  W.  H.  Haddock, 
President  of  Florida  Business  University, 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  Secretary.  Executive 
Committee,  H.  E.  Byrne,  President  of 
Byrne  Commercial  College,  Dallas,  Texas, 
Chairman;  S.  P.  Hatton,  President  of  Hat- 
ton  Business  College,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  J.  D. 
Campbell,  President  of  Campbell  Business 
Institute  of  Dothan,  Ala.,  were  the  other 
two  members  of  the  committee. 

The  place  selected  for  the  next  annual 
convention  was  Jonesboro,  Arkansas. 

This  association  has  developed  into 
quite  a  prominent  factor  in  commercial 
education,  and  is  accomplishing  worth 
while  things.  Those  who  are  interested 
in  the  progress  of  commercial  education 
will  do  well  to  get  in  touch  with  the  new 
officers. 


^liimpW^^^ 


Bam  llie 


fiuSiitf^fDUHitdr 


Greetings  by  Kathleen  H.  Lee,  now  a  pupil  in  the  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship,  Col- 
umbus, Ohio.     Miss  Lee  was  formerly  a  student  in  Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Del. 
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The  Business  Educator  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  proprietors 
and  managers,  commercial  teachers  and  students, 
and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy  must  reach  our 
office  by  the  lOlh  of  the  month  for  the  issue  of 
the  following  month. 
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LESSONS  IN  BUSINESS  WRITING 

By  Flossie  G.  Cain,  Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Rocky  River,  Ohio. 
Send   15  cents  in  postage  with  specimens  of  your  best  work  for  criticism. 


V. 

1.  Make  this  exercise  two  spaces  tall.  The  right  curve,  or  the  part  of  an  oval,  with  which  the  letter  begins,  drops  from 
the  second  line ;  swings  up  to  the  third  line,  where  it  turns,  and  forming  a  compound  curve,  approaches  the  base  line.  The  finish- 
ing stroke  is  also  a  compound  curve,  the  first  curve  of  which  is  above  the  line  and  the  second  curve  below  the  line.  Where  the 
two  compound  curves  join,  a  long  flat  loop,  which  lays  on  the  line,  is  formed. 

2.  Make  exercise  two  one  space  tall.  Begin  with  an  oval  tracer  and  finish  as  in  exercise  one.  Study  the  copy  for  propor- 
tions and  be  sure  the  oval  in  your  exercise  is  as  large  as  it  should  be.  The  oval  tracer  will  help  you  to  get  the  swing  of  the 
beginning  stroke. 

3.  This  exercise  omits  the  oval  tracer  and  is  yi,  space  tall.  Otherwise  it   is  similar  to  exercise  2. 

4.  The  purpose  of  exercise  4  is  to  overcome  the  difficulties  encountered  in  making  small  p.  Begin  with  a  direct  oval  a 
little  more  than  ^  space  tall ;  retrace  several  times,  finishing  Yz  space  above  the  line.  Without  lifting  the  pen  reverse,  and 
make  a  straight  downward  stroke  extending  J/j  space  below  the  line,  and  developing  into  a  loop  which  corresponds  in  size  and 
shape  to  the  lower  loop  of  g.  The  finishing  stroke  of  the  loop  is  continued,  making  a  small  indirect  oval  ^  space  tall.  Retrace 
several  times  and  finish  as  in  s. 

One  entire  exercise  should  be  made  without  lifting  the  pen. 

5.  Make  this  exercise  like  exercise  4,  omitting  the  retraced  ovals. 

6.  Now  join  them  in  groups  of  five.     Try  to  relax  and  swing  the  exercise  off  with   a  free  easy  movement. 

7.  Exercise   7    is    review.      Watch   spacing    and    proportion. 


^^-t^^^^^^<^-^./ 


^-^^^^^-^    -^^<^^^^-.i-^/ 


8.  The  capital  S  should  be  made  two  spaces  tall  at  first,  because  large  forms  are  an  aid  in  the  study  of  proportion.  Be- 
gin on  the  base  line  with  a  large  right  curve,  moving  upward  to  the  third  line;  change  to  a  compound  curve  and  approach  the 
base  line  as  in  L.  (The  downward  stroke  crosses  the  upward  stroke  on  the  second  line,  or  at  exactly  ^  the  height  of  the  letter.) 
Continue  the  lower  part  of  the  compound  curve,   and   finish  with  a  boat  as  in  B. 


■:^  w  J'  J  j^  A 


^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^^ 


9.  The  retraced  oval  ivith  which  this  exercise  begins  is  two  spaces  tall,  and  the  S  part  one  space  tall. 

10.  The  S  is  now  made  ^  space  tall.  Be  sure  that  the  downward  stroke  crosses  the  upward  stroke  at  '2  the  height.  Re- 
member that  graceful  snappy  curves  come  only  with  freedom  of  movement. 

11.  The  capital   G  is  formed     from  the  parts  of  three  ovals  of  different  sizes.      (See  illustration.) 

The  capital  G  and  capital  S  are  precisely  alike  until  the  downward  strokes  cross  the  upward  strokes;  then  the  downward 
stroke  of  the  G  swings  to  the  right  and  upward,  forming  the  bottom  of  a  small  oval,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  direct- 
ion is  then  reversed  and  the  line  swings  downward  parallel  with  the  beginning  upward  stroke,  and  finishes  like  capital  S.  When 
the   large   letters  have  been   mastered,   make  them   regulation  size,   i/\  space,   watching  proportion. 

12.  Alternate  from  S  to   G.     Notice  the  similarity  of  the  two  letters. 

13.  This  exercise  is  in  preparation  of  small  z,  the  first  part  of  which  letter  is  like  the  first  part  of  m  and  n.  The  first 
downward  stroke  touches  the  base  line,  then  turns  suddenly  forming  a  small  honk,  and  finishes  with  a  lower  loop,  as  in  ;'.  The 
back  of  the  letter  should  be  kept  straight.  This  however  will  be  impossible  unless  the  hook  is  small.  When  making  exercise 
13,  count  1-2-3-4-5-6. 

14.  Keep  the  backs  straight  and  make  the  loops  cross  on  the  line. 

15.  The  small  y  begins  like  n,  and  finishes  like  ;'.  Both  downward  strokes  are  straight  and  parallel.  Retrace  the  last 
downward  stroke  several  times;  then  finish  with  a  loop  which  crosses  on  the  line. 

16.  When  you  think  you  have  mastered  the  exercise,  turn  your  paper  upside  down  and  see  if  your  y  makes  a  good  /;. 

17.  Exercise  17  is  review  of  material   previously  studied,  combined  to  make  a  word.     Keep  the  spaces  between  letters  uni- 
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19 
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18.     Review  the  r  and  s.   (See  exercises  25-26-27  in  the  November  issue.) 
19-20-21-22.     These  exercises  are  review.    Learn  to  be  yourown  most  severe  critic. 


^^^f^u^n^i^f^dfu^a^      ^ 


COPIES  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRACTICE 

Bv  A.  D.  Tavijir 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  COPIES 

By  E.  C.  Mii.i.s,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Here    are    some    signature    combinations    vou    should    study    and    practice.      They    were    written    by    J.    S.    Griffith 
EnglcKOod  Business  College,   Chicago. 


Sometime  ago  we  received  the  above  specimen  from  Mr.  R.  S.  M 
business  hand,   and   is   a   very  successful  teacher. 


College.     Mr.  Miller  writes  a  very  forceful 


^.■d^rz-^c.-^..<£-^-'i^^rp—7"-^^ 


C-^Z'^^'-v-tPiL^ 


7-T^-'e^iC.^.^^^^.---i.^C^C^'^£^  (iSi^^'-^^^^^^-^S^tJZ-yiS--^-*^ 


Copies  for  study  and  imitation   by   F.   B.   Courtney,    Detroit,    Mich. 


^     ,^J^u4/n^U^£deu^i/^       ^ 
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Strong  business  uriting   by  Mr.   Duncan,    a   sludent   in   the   Gulhrie   Business   College.     W.   A. 
is   the   penmanship   instructor. 


This   8th  grade  specimen   was  written   by  one  of   Miss   Martha   G.   Taggart's   pupils  of  East 
Washington,   Pa.     Miss  Taggart   is   the   Supervisor   of   Writing. 


Some  beautiful  ornamental  signatures 
have  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Mor- 
gan, the  skillful  Penman  of  Avondale, 
West  Virginia.  His  writing  is  becoming 
better  each  year. 

A  beautifully  written  ornamental  letter 
has  been  received  from  Leonard  J.  Werth, 
321  East  Ave.  A,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 
He   is   a  very  talented  young  penman. 

A  beautifully  written  ornamental  letter 
and  addressed  envelope  have  been  received 
from  A.  H.  Ross,  Eastman  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  He  recently 
won  a  Business  Educator  Professional  Cer- 
tificate. 

Leslie  E.  Jones,  penman  of  Elbridge, 
N.  Y.,  favored  us  with  some  very  nice 
ornamental  penmanship.  These  specimens 
are  better  than  any  we  have  previously 
seen  from  him. 


pupils 


the    Superv: 
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Students'  Page,  Continued 


l^  "^.,4^-,iw=.^-^L^ 


Here's  a  very  easy  practical  style  of  Business  Writing  from  Mr.  Anderson,  a   pupil  in  the  Boivling  Green  Business  Un 


a^yi€y>z^2^~^^>^ 


T\\enty-seven    years    ago    a   young    man    from    Randolph,    Kan 
G.  E.  GUSTAFSON,  was  a  quiet  modest,  but  very  enthui 
ian  College,  and  upon  graduating  secured  a  position  in  Ni 
State  Commercial  College,   Reading,   Pa.     It  was  in  his  cl 


?red  the  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship.  This  \oung  mai 
student  of  penmanship  and  art.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  in  the  Zane 
itain  Conn.  He  later  taught  penmanship  and  bookkeeping  in  the  Intei 
Te   twenty-two    years    ago,    that    the    Managing    Editor,    received    his    fir 


penmanship  inspiration.     Mr.  Gustafson  finally 
High    School.      Since  going  to  Pittsburgh   Mr. 


?d  with  the  Pittsburgh   Publi( 
on   has  worked  off  two  degri 


Schools, 


caching   iii    the    Peabody 


The  other  day  the  above  specimen  and  photograph  were  received  from  I 
shows  a  very  strong  movement  and  a  good  conception  of  form.  We  congratu 
and  wish  to  encourage  him  to  continue  crawling  up  the  penmanship  ladde 
coming  under   the   influence   of   such    an   able   teacher. 


rry   Katz,   one   of    Mr.    Gustafson's   pupils.     The   specimen 

te  Mr.  Katz  upon  the  skill  which  he  has  already  acquired, 

He    should   be   thankful   that   he   had    the   opportunity   of 


f^J^ud/n^d^<^/!euvi/fr*      ^ 


REPORT  OF  THE  SURVEY  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

By  C.  C.  Lister,  Maxwell  Training  School  for  Teachers,  New  Yorii  City. 


(Continued  from  December) 

Question  No.  4. — Sixty-two,  or  9+  per- 
cent of  the  schools  from  which  replies 
were  received,  give  courses  in  the  teaching 
of  handwriting.  Four  of  those  making  re- 
plies do  not  give  such  courses.  Many  of 
the  schools  give  two  courses,  one  in  prac- 
tice, to  improve  the  handwriting  of  the 
students  and  one  in  methods  of  teaching, 
and  blackboard  writing.  From  two  schools 
where  no  courses  are  now  given,  the 
writers  said:  "Not  now  unfortunately,  but 
planning  to  give  one." 

Question  No.  5. — It  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the 
number  of  hours  devoted  to  handwriting 
in  these  schools  because  of  the  way  the 
various  statements  are  made.  Some  stated 
the  hours  per  week  but  failed  to  indicate 
the  number  of  weeks.  Others  stated  the 
number  of  weeks  but  did  not  indicate  the 
number   of   hours   per   week. 

The  following  is  a  fairly  accurate  sum- 
mary of  the  time  devoted  to  this  subject 
in  the  schools  from  which  replies  were 
received.  Five  schools,  twelve  hours; 
eight  schools,  twenty  hours ;  four  schools, 
twenty-five  hours;  ten  schools,  forty-eight 
hours;  three  schools,  sixty  hours;  seven 
schools  eighty  hours;  one  school,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  hours;  six  schools,  thirty- 
six  hours;  and  four  schools,  five  hours  per 
week    (number  of  weeks   not   designated.) 

Question  No.  6. — The  requirement  for 
graduation  in  twenty-two  schools  is  merely 
to  complete  the  courses  prescribed.  Eleven 
schools  require  the  students  to  earn  a  certi- 
ficate and  demonstrate  ability  to  teach  pen- 
manship. Twelve  schools  require  the 
students  to  write  with  fair  quality.  Three 
schools  require  a  value  in  handwriting  of 
70  on  the  Ayres  Scale.  Two  schools  re- 
quire a  value  of  80  on  the  Ayres  Scale. 
One  school  requires  a  value  of  86  on  the 
Ayres  Scale.  One  school  requires  a  value 
of  90  on  the  Ayres  Scale.  Two  require  a 
value  of  80  on  the  Lister-Myres  Scale. 
Four  schools  have  no  requirement,  and 
four  schools  from  which  replies  to  other 
questions  were  received  did  not  reply  to 
question    No.    6. 

Question  No.  7. — This  may  seem  to  be 
a  superficial  question,  but  the  statement 
that  poor  handwjiting  is  something  of 
which  to  be  proud  because  many  eminent 
men  write  poorly,  has  been  flung  in  the 
faces  of  teachers  of  handwriting  so  often 
that  we  could  not  refrain  from  getting  an 
expression  on  that  question.  Probably 
more  poor  penmen  have  found  solace  in 
the  fact  that  Horace  Greely,  whose  writ- 
ing was  notorious  because  of  its  illegibil- 
ity, was  a  great  man,  than  in  any  other 
excuse  that  has  been  offered. 

Sixty-six  schools  sent  replies  to  this  ques- 
tion and  all  66  schools,  said  "No."  Dr. 
J.  W.  Carr,  Teachers'  College,  Murray, 
Ky.  said,  "Give  it  up."  Dr.  Marion  L. 
Davis,  University  of  Cal.  said  "No,  nor  is 
it  evidence  of  inferior  mentality."  From 
Kansas  State  Teachers'  College,  Hays, 
Kansas,  "Emphatically  no."  Dr.  Clinton 
E.  Carpenter,  State  Normal  School,  North 
Adams,  Mass.  said  "Decidedly  not.  I  have 


proven  the  falseness  of  this  many  times." 
Dr.  Maude  J.  Glaght,  Normal  School, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  said  "Probably  not,  but 
only  evidence  of  lack  of  interest."  Dr. 
Mary  E.  Rich,  Washington  State  Normal 
School,  Billingham,  Wash.,  said  "I  believe 
that  scientific  studies  up  to  day  show 
that  there  is  no  correlation  between  poor 
handwriting  and  superior  mentality."  Dr. 
Willis  A.  Fox,  Angola  Indiana  Normal, 
said  "I  do  not.  Just  evidence  that  the 
party  can't  write — no  more."  Dr.  O.  H. 
Werner,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  said  "No.  Handwriting  is  a  devel- 
oped and  not  an  inherited  ability." 

Question  No.  8. — Sixty-four  replies  to 
this  question  were  received.  Of  those 
who  replied,  86  percent  said  "No."  Four 
of  the  replies  were  "Yes."  Five  said  that 
they  had  no  opinion  on  this  question, 
which  they  are  received. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  com- 
ments on  question  No.  8,  and  the  schools 
from  which  they  were  received. 

"I  doubt  it.  When  I  read  some  letters 
that  come  to  me,  I  wish  it  might," — 
Central  State  College,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 
"Not  exclusively.  I  hope  however  that  it 
will  make  great  progress.  Many  persons 
may  like  it,  and  make  it  legible," — State 
Normal  School,  Dillon,  Montana.  "At 
some  future  time.  Distant  as  yet." — 
State  Teachers'  College,  Kearney,  Nebr. 
"No,  but  is  has  obvious  advantages  in  the 
primary  grades." — State  Normal  School, 
West  Chester,  Pa.  "To  have  to  change 
to  script  as  an  adult  would  make  manu- 
script writing  in  the  grades  impossible." 
— Normal  School,  Tempe,  Arizona.  "I 
believe  it  is  a  passing  fad  from  which  we 
may  derive  some  benefit." — State  Normal 
School,  North  Adams,  Mass.  "I  doubt  if 
it  will  ever  be  taken  up  by  the  schools  at 
large." — Troy  State  Normal,  Troy,  Ala- 
bama. "Each  will  have  its  own  relative 
value  and  serve  in  its  own  practical  cap- 
acity."— State  Normal,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
"Never.     Societ\'   is   not   so   constituted." — 


State  Teachers'  College,  Carbondale,  III. 
"The  only  people  who  believe  that  print 
writing  will  replace  conventional  long 
handwriting  at  the  present  time  are  the 
people  who  are  selling  the  system." — 
State   Teachers'   College,   La   Crosse,   Wis. 

In  view  of  the  information  submitted 
above,  at  least  in  so  far  as  we  may  value 
the  opinions  of  the  heads  of  the  several 
Teacher  Training  institutions  are  concer- 
ned, it  would  seem  that  there  is  still  a  de- 
mand for  good  handwriting.  So  far  as  we 
know  no  school  system  has  eliminated 
handwriting  from  its  curriculum,  or  is 
even  contemplating  such  a  step.  A  good 
handwriting  is  considered  a  desirable  per- 
sonal accomplishment.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  evidence  that  business  houses  still 
value  good  handwriting.  But  the  individ- 
ual values  it  too.  It  behooves  the  guard- 
ians of  good  handwriting,  the  teachers  of 
handwriting,  to  seek  the  best  methods,  and 
keep  up  their  courage  in  spite  of  discour- 
aging insinuations  and  remarks  by  those 
who  are  not  vitally  interested  in  handwrit- 
ing. It  would  be  a  good  move  for  our 
cause  if  we  could  muzzle  some  educational 
leaders  who  are  vitally  interested  in  other 
lines  of  education,  but  who  are  not  in- 
terested in  handwriting,  except  perhaps 
as  something  to  which  they  may  apply 
educational  measurements.  They  weild 
much  influence  because  of  their  high 
standing  in  their  particular  lines.  But 
even  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  not  always 
a  reliable  plumber  or  watchmaker.  In 
recent  years  some  of  these  have  earned 
much  publicity  by  casting  asperations  on 
the  subject  of  handwriting,  and  by  so 
doing,  consciously  or  unconsciously  strew- 
ing the  paths  of  the  teachers  of  handwrit- 
ing with   thorns  instead  of   roses. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
the  parents  of  the  children  we  teach  think 
about  the  value  of  good  writing.  It  would 
seem  that  they  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
matter.  Why  should  any  group,  be  it 
business  men,  psychologists,  or  scientists, 
do  all  the  dictating  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind.  I  would  therefore  recommend  that 
our  association  make  a  survey  among  the 
parents  in  a  few  cities  and  report  at  our 
next   meeting. 


The  other   dav   ihese   two  birds   broujiht    a    letter   to   us   f 

rom    F.   A.    Krupp.    Inte 

College,    Fargo,    N.    D.      This    is    one    of    the    best    balan 
ceived   for   sometime,    and   even   though   the  envelope   wa 

ced    flourished   envelope 

badly  wrinkled   and  s 

not  resist  the  temptation  of  engraving  it  for  our  readers 
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CORRELATIONS  IN  WRITING 

An   address  by   C.   C.   Underwood,   Assistant   Superintendent   of   the   Indianapolis 

Schools,  before  the  handwriting  section  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers  Association, 

October  18,  1928. 


(Continued   from   December) 

One  of  the  great  problems  is  securing 
and  holding  pupils'  interest.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  other  school  subject  offers  equal 
ditficulties  in  this  respect.  I  have  already 
mentioned  several  reasons  for  this  lack  of 
interest.  However,  the  detailed  reasons 
for  this  condition  are  numerous,  but  in 
general  they  are  largely  stated  in  terms 
of  the  organization  of  the  curriculum, 
method  of  standards. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  this 
lack  of  interest  is  intrinsic  in  handwriting 
since  the  skill  is  so  artificial.  For  instance, 
the  muscles  of  the  arm,  wrist,  hand  and 
fingers,  which  are  ordinarily  employed  in 
coarse  movement  and  manipulation,  are 
here  adapted  to  the  minute  and  painstak- 
ing task  of  constructing  small  characters 
by  means  of  tools.  The  ardurous  process 
is  in  distinct  contrast  to  the  readiness  of 
speech.  Muscles  which  may  be  freely 
and  natural!)'  used  in  throwing  a  ball, 
swinging  a  bat,  jumping  or  running  or 
in  ordinary  gesture  are  trained  to  convey 
ideas  in  writing  that  could  more  quickly 
and  satisfactorily  be  expressed  by  the 
spoken  word.  The  requisite  restraint  and 
inhibition  is  felt  to  be  extremely  unnatur- 
al to  the  child  who  desires  simple,  direct 
expression. 

There  is  doubtless  much  truth  in  this 
point  of  view,  although  to  me  it  seems 
doubtful  that  handwriting  is  more  arti- 
ficial than  are  many  other  school  activi- 
ties. However,  in  the  face  of  these  facts 
the  need  for  motivation  is  evident. 

I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  when 
I  say  that  I  have  always  found  that  child- 
ren do  not  shrink  from  performing  any 
task  within  the  range  of  their  ability  be- 
cause of  involved  difficulty  if  they  are 
vitally  interested   in   it. 

Handwriting  should  have  a  very  defi- 
inite  appeal  because  it  is  an  expressive  arf 
and  the  good  teacher  of  writing  is  able 
to  win  the  interest  of  the  pupil  and  keep 
it  on  this  basis. 

The  great  educational  error  appears  to 
have  been  the  making  of  penmanship  in- 
to a  special  school  subject  and  the  separ- 
ation of  the  learning  of  handwriting  from 
the  natural  relation  to  written  composition. 

Elaborate  programs  of  specialized  tech- 
niques have  been  developed,  special  per- 
iods set  apart  for  mass  practice,  and  de- 
tailed devices  and  methods  employed  until 
handwriting  often  becomes  to  be  consider- 
ed as  the  end  in  itself  rather  than  a  med- 
ium of  expression.  As  a  consequence  over- 
refinement  and  expcrtncss  arc  emphasized 
and  the  teaching  of  the  subject  becomes  a 
highly  specialized  technique,  with  com- 
mercial systems  of  penmanship  developed 
outside  of  the  school  ministering  to  the 
school  needs. 

Handwriting  itself  is  not  so  artificial  as 
are  the  prosy  drills  and  technical  methods 
which  commonly  characterize  the  instruct- 
ion in  the  subject.  Once  such  practices 
are    initiated,    the    problem   of    motivation 


is  intensified  and  made  even  more  baffling. 
There  is  no  easy  way  of  arousing  in  the 
child  a  direct  interest  in  the  subject  as 
taught.  Therefore,  indirect  methods  of 
stimulating   interest   must   prevail. 

Many  artificial  incentives  are  made  use 
of  by  many  teachers,  such  as  giving  cer- 
tificates, special  stars,  special  emblems  to 
wear,  etc.  and  many  of  these  are  used 
with  success  as  far  as  attainment  is  con- 
cerned. However,  the  artificial  character 
of  most  of  these  incentives  is  apparent. 

The  fact  that  so  many  types  are  used 
is  significant  of  the  unnatural  factors  that 
operate  in  the  whole  situation.  They  also 
testify  to  the  ingenuity  of  teachers  in  meet- 
ing a  difficult  situation.  But  right  here 
I  wish  to  make  this  criticism  of  these  in- 
direct methods  of  stimulating  interest. 
It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  giving  of 
rewards  is  overemphasized  it  may  lead  not 
to  real  interest  in  handwriting,  but  to  a 
desire  to  gain  a  prize.  In  order  to  attain 
this  end  the  child  may  improve  his  hand- 
writing, but  since  he  has  never  had  any 
real   interest   in   handwriting   for   its   own 
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150  N  Meridian,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
sake,  the  skill  attained  is  only  temporary. 
When  the  incentive  is  no  longer  operative, 
the  ability  in  handwriting  deteriorates. 
Having  had  no  general  idea  of  legibility, 
no  effort  is  henceforth  made  to  maintain 
any   standard   of   legibility. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  logical  and  psy- 
chological reward  of  learning  how  to 
write  is  the  opportunity  of  using  hand- 
writing in   some   practical   way. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  direct  method  of 
motivating  handwriting  is  far  superior  to 
the  use  of  artificial  incentives.  The  teach- 
er should  always  use  much  time  and  ef- 
fort in  guiding  children  to  an  interest  in 
good,  legible  and  even  beautiful  work  in 
handwriting.  The  practical  value  of  leg- 
ibility should  be  constantly  emphasized. 
At  certain  stages  time  used  in  giving  this 
emphasis  is  more  profitably  spent  than  a 
corresponding  amount  of  drill  work.  The 
law  of  readiness  operates  in  securing  the 
child's  cooperative  effort.  When  the  pupil 
is   anxious   to   write   well,   half   the   battle 


for  good  achievement  has  been  won. 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  create 
in  children  a  desire  for  good  writing  by 
felling  them  or  reading  them  stories  of 
the  value  of  good  penmanship. 

The   Story  of   Horace   Greely. 

The  Story  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. How  it  was  written  so  beau- 
tifully by  Thomas  Jefferson  is  stimulating 
especially  when  a  facsimile  copy  is  shown. 

The  Story  of  Lincoln  writing  his  fam- 
ous Gettysburg  address  on  the  back  of  a 
letter. 

The  story  of  the  development  of  writ- 
ing from  hieroglyphics  which  were  pic- 
tures of  things  and  events  later  becoming 
pictures  of  sounds  and  taking  the  cursive 
form  as  in  modern  writing,  and  the  re- 
lation of  handwriting  to  Art  may  be  told 
in  such  a  way  as  to  arouse  interest. 

There  are  many  other  items  that  can  be 
used,  such  as  Letters  sent  to  the  dead  let- 
ter office  because  of  illegible  address. 

Wills  and  deeds  misinterpreted  because 
of  poor  writing.  Many  other  items  can  be 
used. 

The  ingenious  teacher  or  supervisor  can 
multiply  such  incidents  and  apply  them 
as  needed  with  good  effect  as  a  means  of 
motivating  legible  writing. 

But  the  surest  means  of  holding  interest 
of  pupils  is  the  close  affiliation  of  hand- 
writing with  practical  work  in  all  kinds 
of  composition.  When  this  is  done  well, 
much  less  emphasis  need  be  placed  on 
any   kind  of  formal   drill. 

Much  research  has  been  conducted 
along  the  line  of  handwriting  during  the 
last  decade.  The  results  of  these  invest- 
igations have  been  condensed  into  a  series 
of  statements  by  Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman 
of  Chicago  University.  The  following 
are  the  staements  formed  in  the  light  of 
experimental  investigation. 

Instruction  in  handwriting  should  be 
carefully  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  learn- 
er. 

Careful  adaption  should  be  made  to 
individual   differences. 

Class  instruction  and  individual  in- 
struction are  both  of  advantage. 

Emphasis  on  results  should  be  used  both 
as  a  stimulus  and  as  an  indication  of  the 
type  of  practice  needed  by  the  individual. 

A  formally  organized  system  of  exer- 
cises is  worth   while. 

Arm  movement  is  of  importance  only 
for  its   indirect   bearing  on   good   writing. 

Two  important  factors  in  good  writing 
are  position  and  organization  of  the  move- 
ment with   reference  to  speed. 

The  development  of  an  efficient  hand- 
writing habit  demands  abundant  correla- 
tion. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  a  word  about 
the  last  statement. 

There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  two  import- 
ant types  of  correlation.  The  first  is 
that  which  gives  attention  to  the  character 
of  the  pupil's  writing  in  his  activities 
outside  of  the  writing  period.  The  second 
type  is  concerned  in  giving  the  pupil  train- 
ing during  the  writing  period  in  the  kind 
of  writing  which  he  will  be  required  to 
do  in  his  other  work. 

Let  me  further  illustrate  these  two  types. 
Training  and  attention  are  necessary  char- 
acteristics of  good  writing.  We  often 
wonder  why  it  is  that  after  training  our 
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pupils  in  the  methods  of  good  writing, 
they  do  not  write  well.  The  answer  is 
perfectly  obvious — they  were  not  trying  to 
learn.  But  if  we  require  our  pupils  to 
turn  in  writing  that  they  do  outside  of 
the  writing  period  that  approaches  the 
standard,  they  will  try.  It  is  quite  neces- 
sary to  have  a  writing  period  in  order 
that  the  pupil  may  advance  in  skill  by 
giving  close  attention  to  the  form  of  the 
writing  and  in  order  to  hold  the  ground 
gained  in  this  period.    The  writing  which 


he  does  in  the  other  classes  should  be 
guided  and  all  his  written  work,  to  be  ac- 
ceptable, should  come  up  to  a  reasonable 
standard. 

Then  when  we  bring  the  work  that  the 
pupil  does  in  his  other  classes  into  the 
writing  period,  we  have  an  example  of 
the  second  type  of  correlation.  To  be  more 
specific,  if  a  pupil  has  done  some  writing 
in  reading  or  history  lessons  and  this  writ- 
ing is  to  copied,  why  not  have  it  copied  as 


a  writing  e.xercise  during  the  writing  per- 
iod. While  the  pupil  was  writing  a  brief 
of  his  lesson,  his  attention  was  naturally 
on  the  thought.  But  when  he  copies  what 
he  has  written  his  attention  can  be  di- 
rected on  the  form. 

These  two  types  of  correlation  seem  to 
me  to  be  fundamental  in  developing  a 
writing  consciousness  and  for  inculcating 
in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  a  desire  to 
write   legibly   and   smoothly. 


Card    writing    by   T.    M.    Tevis,    penman    and    card    writer    of    Chillicothe,    Mo. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  HANDWRITING 

By  Frank  H.  Arnoi.o,  Supervisor  of  Writing 
Spokane,  Washington 


HOW   TO   TEACH    SENTENCE   AND 
PARAGRAPH  WORK 

The  Spokane  schools  adopted  Correlated 
Handwriring  during  the  summer  of  1927. 
We  have  had,  therefore,  one  full  year's 
experience  with  the  new  writing  compen- 
diums,  and  are  beginning  the  work  of  the 
second  vear.  We  believe  that  we  have 
learned  a  few  things  that  relate  to  the 
proper  presentation  of  the  lessons  in  the 
new  texts.  In  this  article  I  shall  attenript 
to  present  some  of  our  views,  and  give 
some  of  our  experiences. 

One  of  the  features  of  Correlated  Hand- 
writing that  make  it  superior  to  any  other 
system  that  I  know  anything  about  is  the 
abundance  of  sentence  and  paragraph 
matter  used  in  all  of  the  compendiums. 
Any  system  that  does  not  stress  the  writ- 
ing of  the  sentence  and  the  complete  para- 
graph more  than  the  writing  of  the  single 
letter  or  the  single  word  is  not  meeting 
the  problems  of  handwriting  that  cause 
difficulty. 

You  cannot  make  good  muscular  move- 
ment writers  out  of  grade  school  children 
by  forever  practicing  movement  exercises, 
single  letters,  and  words,  words,  words. 
I  have  purposely  used  repetition  for 
emphasis  in  the  foregoing  sentence.  I 
remember  my  own  experience  as  a  learner 
of  muscular  movement  writing.  I  wasted 
many  precious  hours  in  practicing  ovals, 
and  single  words.  I  wrote  the  single 
word  "moon"  until  I  could  see  all  kinds 
of  moons  and  stars  when  I  shut  my  weary 
eves.  But  that  had  very  little  to  do  with 
teaching  me  muscular  movement  writing. 
It  is  a  simple  matter  to  teach  anyone  to 
write  one  word  with  the  proper  move- 
ment. Even  a  little  child  can  be  taught 
to  write  single  words  with  muscular 
movement.  But  it  is  a  different  prop- 
osition when  you  attempt  to  write  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  minutes  without 
a  break  in  movement,  particularly  if  you 
are  writing  different  words  all  during  the 
time.  But  that  is  exactly  what  you  must 
do  if  vou  are  to  form  muscular  movement 
habits  that  will  endure. 

I  hope  that  I  can  make  this  article 
helpful.  In  my  attempt  to  do  so,  I  shall 
tell  you  just  how  we  teach  a  lesson  from 
one  of  the  pages  of  Correlated  Handwrit- 
ing, Compendium  Number  5.  Page  10 
reads  as  follows:  "Yesterday  I  sent  some 
money  and  found  that  good  writing  is 
necessary  in  making  out  a  money  order. 
One  must  be  very  careful  to  write  names 
and   numbers  legibly." 

We  proceed  as  follows:  the  teacher 
passes  to  the  blackboard  and  draws  five 
straight  lines.  She  then  asks  her  pupils 
to  turn  to  page  10  in  the  compendium. 
Thev  read  with  her  the  words  quoted  in 
the  preceding  paragraph.  The  teacher 
now  looks  at  the  compendium  long  enough 
to  get  the  words  of  the  two  sentences  in 
her  mind  so  that  she  can  write  them 
without  looking  at  her  book  as  she  writes. 
She  asks  her  pupils  to  watch  her  write 
the  two  sentences.     When  she  has  finished. 


she  turns  to  her  class  and  says  something 
like  this:  "Boys  and  girls,  while  I  was 
writing  rapidly  on  the  blackboard  I  was 
thinking  all  the  time  of  one  thing.  I 
would  not  allow  this  one  thing  to  leave 
my  mind  for  an  instant.  What  do  you 
think  I  was  thinking  about?"  Pupils  will 
at  once  begin  to  offer  a  number  of  guesses. 
That's  fine;  that  means  that  they  are 
thinking.  Writing  is  and  should  be  a 
thought  subject.  Teachers  who  develop 
thoughtful  writers  secure  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Well,  some  pupil  will  finally  say, 
"You  were  thinking  of  keeping  every  let- 
ter of  every  word  on  the  line  as  you 
wrote."  That  is  the  correct  guess.  The 
only  way  to  develop  alignment  is  to  think 
alignment.  And  the  only  way  to  secure 
rapid  writing  and  good  alignment  at  the 
same  time  is  to  think  alignment  as  you 
write. 

But  you  must  make  some  answer  to  the 
supposed  reply  of  your  pupil.  You  will 
probably  say  something  like  this:  "Yes, 
I  certainly  thought  about  alignment 
every  second  I  was  writing,  but  I  could 
think  about  a  few  other  things,  too.  Name 
if  you  can,  one  thing  that  I  thought  about 
when  I  was  completing  each  word."  There 
will  be  a  waving  of  hands  by  the  pupils, 
and  more  guesses  will  be  forthcoming. 
The  answer  to  your  question  will  probably 
be  this:  "You  were  thinking  of  good 
word  endings,  endings  that  are  complete." 
The  answer  will  be  correct.  You  should 
certainly  emphasize  complete  and  correct 
endings. 

The  next  step  in  \our  lesson  will  be 
the  presentation  of  three  essential  points 
to  your  class.  You  will  probably  use 
language  similar  to  the  following:  "When 
you  are  writing  sentences  or  paragraphs, 
boys  and  girls,  you  must  keep  in  mind 
three  things.     I  shall  mention  them: 

1.  You  must  think  about  doing  your 
writing  in  the  correct  way  (muscular 
movement) . 

2.  You  must  think  about  keeping  on 
the  line  as  you  write. 

3.  You  must  think  about  good  word 
endings. 

Look  at  the  copy  in  your  compendiums. 
Commit  to  memory  in  the  next  minute  or 
two  the  two  sentences  on  page  10.  Of 
course  you  may  keep  your  book  open  while 
vou  write,  but  try  to  write  both  sentences 
from  memory.  Po  not  use  a  book  unless 
you  have  to  do  so.  The  five  pupils  who 
finish  these  two  sentences  first  may  stand. 
I  want  to  see  who  are  rapid  writers. 
Remember,  boys  and  girls,  we  are  trying 
to  do  three  things — to  \vrite  with  muscular 
movement,  to  stick  to  the  line,  to  make 
complete  word  endings.     Ready  (jo!" 

It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  at  some 
point  in  the  lesson  you  have  pointed  out 
to  your  pupils  that  the  last  two  fingers 
must  stand  on  the  nails  while  they  are 
writing;  that  an  easy,  gliding  movement 
can  be  acquired  only  in  that  manner. 


Pupils  should  continue  to  write  these 
two  sentences  for  alignment,  speed,  light- 
ness of  line,  etc.,  for  a  twenty-minute 
period.  By  so  doing,  they  are  developing 
the  ability  to  write  muscular  movement, 
and  are  gaining  strength  in  all  the  points 
enumerated  in  the  preceding  sentence. 
This  sentence  work  should  be  done  before 
form  is  stressed.  It  will  not  be  hard  after 
this  sentence  practice  to  interest  the  pupil 
in  taking  up  particular  letters  and  words 
for  separate  practice  drills.  He  will  see 
what  words  that  he  has  failed  to  write 
well,  and  what  letters  he  cannot  write 
satisfactorily.  He  can  easily  understand 
you  when  you  tell  him  that  the  only  <way 
to  improve  form  in  luriting  is  to  improve 
sintjle  letters  and  sini/le  words  that  need 
improving. 

The  plan,  then,  that  we  follow  here  in 
teaching  a  compendium  page  is  this:  On 
Monday  the  pupils  commit  to  memory  the 
sentences  or  the  paragraph  they  intend  to 
write  for  the  week.  They  write  these 
sentences  over  and  over  again  with  move- 
ment, endings,  alignment  and  lightness  of 
line  in  view  throughout  the  whole  lesson. 
On  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
the  difficult  letters  and  the  difficult  words 
are  practiced.  On  Friday  the  whole  sen- 
tence or  the  whole  paragraph  is  stressed 
again. 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea 
that  we  do  no  sentence  work  at  all  on 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays.  I 
do  believe  in  some  sentence  work  every 
day.  I  merely  mean  to  say  that  the  writ- 
ing of  the  complete  sentence  or  the  com- 
plete paragraph  is  particularly  stressed  on 
Mondays   and    Fridays. 

Before  closing  this  article  I  must  say 
a  few  words  about  the  writing  compen- 
dium. No  person  could  possibly  believe 
in  the  wide  use  of  the  compendium  more 
than  I  do,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  compendium  or  the  man- 
ual is  often  improperly  used.  The  pupil 
should  look  at  his  text  before  he  writes 
and  after  he  writes,  but  not  while  he  is 
writing.  He  must  carry  in  mind  what 
he  is  writing,  if  he  is  to  write  freely  and 
rapidly.  Pupils  form  bad  habits  along 
this  line.  I  have  seen  fifth  and  sixth 
grade  pupils  look  at  the  copies  in  the  com- 
pendium four  or  five  times  while  writing 
a  single  sentence.  No  freedom,  no  speed, 
and  no  movement  can  be  developed  by  a 
pupil  so  long  as  he  is  such  a  slave  to  a 
book. 

I  have  seen,  too,  lower  grade  pupils 
write  without  movement  and  without 
speed  simply  because  they  could  not  spell 
quickly  one  or  more  words  they  were 
writing.  Drill  on  the  spelling  of  all  difln- 
cult  words,  teachers,  before  your  pupils 
practice  them  as  writing  drills. 

A  final  word:  the  rapid  muscular  move- 
ment writer  knows  by  heart  what  he  is 
writing  and  can  spell  without  the  least 
hesitation   all   the  words  that  he  writes. 


Mr.  Bernard  T.  Dodder,  last  year  with 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  is  now 
Assistant  Professor  in  Accounting  and 
Business  Administration  with  the  Univer- 
sity of   Maryland. 
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Written    by    Edith    Hamlet,    Beckley,    VV.    \'a.,    Jr.    High    School,    \irglliia    Beniutt,    teachi- 


Miss  Edith  McKinney,   615   Helitrope,  Los  Angeles,  California,   is    a     public    schrMil     teacher.       She    attended    the     I'niversiiv    of 
California    Summer    School    under   the   instruction   of   Stella    B.    Plough. 


This    Madams/    like    swing    is    from    the    pen    of    J.    A.    Fr 


Omaha,    Nebr 


A  COMING  MADARASZ 

Of  all  the  specimens  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  students  recently,  the  work  of 
J.  A.  Francis,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  gave  us 
the  greatest  thrill.  It  has  that  Madarasz 
swing  and  character.  Mr.  Francis  is  a 
pupil  of  the  nationally  known  penman 
and   supervisor,   J.   A.   Savage. 

We  predict  great  things  from  Mr. 
Francis.  A  small  specimen  of  his  work, 
will  appear  in  our  columns,  and  we  hope 
later  to  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
more  of  his  skillful   work   . 

He  recently  began  teaching  in  the 
American    College,   Omaha. 


F.    h.    Krupp,    Fargo,    N.    D. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  EDDIE 

By  C.  R.  McCann 
McCann  School  of  Business,  Hazelton,  Pa. 


After  Eddie  had  left  the  room  the 
father  turned  to  the  Superintendent  with 
"That  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  re- 
fused him  anything  he  aslied  which  was 
within  my  power  to  give." 

"That  is  the  trouble  with  the  average 
parent  today.  We  do  not  allow  ourselves 
to  govern  the  child ;  we  are  so  afraid 
that  we  will  offend  him  that  we  grant 
everything  he  asks;  we  permit  the  child 
to  get  everything  in  life  whether  or  not 
it  is  good  for  him.  In  other  words  we 
allow  the  child  to  have  his  own  way  in 
everything,  and  when  he  gets  older,  we 
pay  with  tears,"  came  the  retort  from  the 
father  of  five  children  who  had  been  pam- 
pered and  petted  at  home  until  they  had 
grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood  and 
could  not  do  anything  in  the  world  with- 
out falling  back  on  dear  old  dad  when 
they  got  stuck  financially.  In  other  words 
they   could   not   think   for   themselves. 

In  a  short  time  Eddie  returned  from 
his  friends  who  were  going  to  the  show, 
downcast,  for  it  was  the  first  time  his 
father  had  ever  refused  him  anything 
that  he  had  asked. 

"Eddie,  I  understand  that  the  time  be- 
fore this,  you  did  not  go  to  a  show  but 
instead  you  went  with  the  boys  to  a  pool 
room  and  had  a  good  time,"  spoke  the 
parent   dejectedly. 

"Yes,  I  did,  Dad,  but  what  is  wrong 
in   doing  that?"   answered  Eddie. 

"Well,  in  the  first  place,  you  said  you 
were  going  to  a  show;  second  place,  you 
did  not  tell  the  truth  to  me,"  barked  the 
irate   father. 

"All  the  boys  do  it,  dad,  and  I  thought 
you  would  not  care,"  came  the  boyish 
answer. 

At  this  reply  the  stern  railroader  smiled 
visibly  because  he  had  been  through  the 
same    battles    with    his    son. 

"Pardon  me,  Edward,"  said  the  Rail- 
roader, "but  I  can't  help  sticking  my  two 
cents  in  right  here.  I  have  seen  so  much 
of  this  with  my  own  children  and  your 
father  has  been  so  good  to  you  that  1  am 
going  to  step  in  at  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, let  my  railroad  duties  go,  and  have 
a  nice  long  chat  with  you.  In  fact,  I 
think  a  lot  of  you  because  I  did  not  think 
you  would  come  back  when  your  father 
told  you  to  tell  your  friends  that  you 
couldn't  go  to  the  show.  I  am  the  man 
who  told  him  that  you  did  not  go  to  the 
theatre  some  time  ago.  You  and  the  rest 
of  the  gang  were  over  to  my  house  the 
other  night  and  I  was  sitting  in  the  library 
reading  and  anyone  with  half  an  ear 
could  hear  all  about  how^  you  trimmed 
the  rest  in  a  pool  game,"  continued  the 
man  whose  word  was  highest  in  the  rail- 
road  junction   city. 

"And  you  heard  everything  that  we 
said?"  spoke  the  ex-pool  shark. 

"Yes,  and  very  few  fathers-in-law  want 
gamblers  for  sons-in-law,"  came  the  quick, 
snappy    retort. 


Eddie  remembered  that  he  had  been 
going  to  his  home  with  the  girls  and  the 
life  of  any  party  was  Marion  Dykes,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Superintendent, 
with   whom    Eddie   was   secretely   in   love. 

"Let  me  tell  you,  Eddie,  how  these  young 
fellows  get  into  this  gambling  game," 
spoke  the  Railroader.  "I  have  been 
brought  up  through  the  University  of 
Hard  Knocks  and  have  seen  much  that 
you  will  never  witness.  In  the  first  place 
you  'knock  off'  the  average  boy  in  the 
pool  room  and  before  long  \'ou  are  playing 
for  money,  and  as  I  heard  them  say  out 
at  my  home  'Eddie  can  clean  us  all.' 

"Before  long  some  older  fellow  will 
ask  to  'take  a  lesson  from  you'  and  you 
will  feel  all  puffed  over  the  compliment. 
You  will  defeat  him  and  possibly  will 
win  a  small  amount  of  money  and  then 
the  defeated  and  crest  fallen  one  will 
ask  for  a  chance  to  get  his  money  back  by 
doubling  the  stakes  and  you  being  a  pretty 
good  sport  will   grant  him  that  privilege. 

"The  next  game  is  a  little  closer  and 
it  is  a  toss  up  who  is  the  winner  until 
the  last  few  balls  are  shot  but  you  win 
again.  This  time  the  player  asks  for  an- 
other chance  and  he  agains  doubles  the 
stakes  and  you  are  all  excited  because 
this  other  fellow  is  a  man  who  does  not 
work  and  yet  he  wears  good  clothes  and 
always  has  money  in  his  pocket.  To  make 
a  long  story  short  you  lose  this  game  and 
the  score  is  two  against  one  in  your  favor. 
Maybe  you  quit,  but  most  likely  you  will 
not  like  the  retort,  'I  was  lucky  to  beat 
the  kid  in  this  game.  He  almost  made 
it  three  straight,'  and  start  some  more 
and  before  the  night  is  very  long  you  are 
cleaned  of  all  your  money. 

"Then  the  sense  of  shame  overcomes 
you  because  you  are  expected  to  take  my 
daughter  to  the  Senior  Dance  at  the  High 
School  and  now  you  do  not  have  the 
funds  with  which  to  pay  the  piper.  The 
result  is  that  the  average  boy  will  think 
of  some  easy  way  in  order  to  get  it.  'Some- 


thing  for   nothing,'   is   a   verv   poor   motto. 
Somebody  MUST  pay. 

"Little  holdup  is  the  quickest  way  and 
before  long  we  have  a  series  of  these 
'dark  alley  slugging  bees'  and  then  the 
boy  is  found  out  and  the  whole  town 
knows  about  it  and  if  he  has  political 
pull  enough  to  keep  it  out  of  the  papers 
or  court  he  will  be  mighty  lucky. 

"VA'hy  don't  you  turn  over  a  new  leaf 
and  forget  the  gambling  end  of  the  pool 
game?  You  can  have  just  as  much  fun 
and  then  you  will  not  be  looked  at  by  the 
detectives  when  some  crooked  deal  has 
been  pulled.  You  know  detectives  can 
nearly  always  tell  what  gang  pulled  the 
trick  because  each  gang  is  noted  for  in- 
dividual crimes.  One  gang  will  break 
into  buildings,  another  will  use  holdup, 
another  will  steal  automobiles,  etc.  All 
trying  to  get  'something  for  nothing.' 
This  is  the  way  young  gamblers  usually 
end.  Some  end  quicker  than  others  but 
they  all  end  up  at  the  wrong  end." 

"Good  for  you  Mr.  Dykes!"  said  Spade. 
"That  is  what  I  have  been  thinking,  only 
I  didn't  have  gumption  enough  to  tell 
it  to  my  own  son." 

"I  know  that.  Spade,"  continued 
Dykes.  "If  only  someone  had  given  such 
a  talk  to  my  Junior  and  me  when  he 
was  Eddie's  age,  perhaps  things  would 
have  been  different.  I  made  up  my  mind 
then,  if  I  could  ever  help  another  father 
and  son  by  such  a  talk,  I  would  do  it," 
and   Mr.   Dykes   looked   straight   at   Eddie. 

"It  is  going  to  be  a  pretty  hard  battle 
for  me,  Mr.  Dykes,  because  all  the  fellows 
will   laugh   at  me,"  murmured   Eddie. 

"That  is  just  it,  you  young  fellows  are 
always  afraid  to  do  right  because  some- 
body will  laugh  at  you.  Didn't  God 
give  you  two  legs  to  stand  upon  and  a 
brain  to  use?  It  is  only  a  coward  who 
will  laugh  at  another,"  came  the  answer 
that  almost  took  Eddie  off  his  feet. 

With  that  the  old  greyhaired  railroader 
held  out  his  hand  to  Eddie  and  the  two 
clasped  hands  with  a  real  honest  to  good- 
ness handshake  that  meant  so  much  to 
Eddie  or  in  fact  to  any  boy  who  needs 
it  when  his  future  is  at  stake.  And  at 
the  same  time.  Dykes  wondered  just  how 
far  Eddie  would  keep  his  word  and  Eddie 
wondered  just  how  much  Marion's  father 
had   told  her. 

(To    Be    Continued) 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 

By  Carl  Marshall,  Route  1,  Box  32,  Tiijunga,  Calif. 


Not  long  since  I  was  present  at  a  con- 
vivial gathering  where  several  youngish 
members  of  the  gentler  sex  were  of  the 
company.  They  might 
The  Dubious  have    been    designated 

Art  of  Swearing  as  ladies,  maids, 
wenches,  flappers  or 
simply  women,  accord- 
ing to  the  prejudices  or  predilections  of 
the  designator,  and  the  times  in  which  he 
did  his  designating.  By  this  remark,  I  do 
not  imply  that  they  were  not  nice  enough 
girls,  as  girls  go,  so  I  shall  call  them 
ladies,  deferring  to  the  social  axiom  of 
Lord  Chesterfield,  that  "every  woman  is  a 
lady  by  virtue  of  her  sex,  even  though  she 
hath  no  other  virtue." 

Well,  in  this  prime  company,  the  con- 
versation, by  chance,  turned  upon  the 
matter  of  swearing,  and  hinged  upon  the 
question:     "Will   a  lady  swear?" 

"I'll  say  she  will,"  promptly  answered 
one  of  the  boys,  but  the  issue  seemed  to 
meet  a  divided   house. 

"Of  course,  no  real  lady  will  swear," 
observed  an  elderly  woman",  and  I  say 
this,  having  four  grown  daughters,  all  of 
whom  swear  on  occasion,  although  they 
did  not  learn  it  from  me." 

"I  admit  that  I  cuss,  once  in  awhile, 
myself,  when  the  provocation  is  great," 
put  in  a  demurely  flapperish,  and  rather 
pretty  girl,  "(a  school  teacher  she  was, 
by  the  way),  "but,  just  the  same,  I  know 
I  am  not  being  a  lady  when  I  do." 

"Absolutely  apple-sauce,"  exclaimed  an- 
other. "Why  hasn't  a  woman  just  as  good 
a  right  to  swear  as  a  man  has?  You 
would  not  say  that  a  man  who  swears 
isn't  a  gentleman  would  you  ?  How  about 
George  Washington,  General  Sherman 
and  Charley  Dawes?" 

And   so  it   went. 

As  this  is  the  month  for  "swearing  off" 
in  the  matter  of  sinful  practices,  including 
swearing  itself,  the  time  is  appropriate 
for  some  informative  discussion  of  this 
form  of  language  ebullition  popularly 
called  swearing.  If  it  is  a  sinful  and 
vulgar  thing,  that  no  lady  or  gentleman 
should  be  guilty  of,  or,  worse  still,  as  the 
preachers  insist,  a  vice  that  may  endanger 
our  immortal  souls,  it  is  time  we  all 
should    know   it. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  several 
markedly  different  varieties  of  the  thing 
called  swearing,  and  the  word  itself  is 
given  no  less  than  ten  distinct  definations 
in  the  latest  Webster.  In  its  original 
sense,  as  used  by  the  various  Teutonic  na- 
tions, it  meant  "to  answer,"  or  "be  respon- 
sible for."  Out  of  this  meaning  the  word 
came  to  imply  any  solem  declaration  or 
promise,  in  which  the  swearer  pledged  his 
faith  and  the  truth  of  his  declaration  by  an 
appeal  to  the  Diety,  or  to  some  holy  or 
sacred  thing.  In  this  sense,  there  was  no 
sin  or  wrong  in  the  swearing  itself,  but 
only  in  its  failure  in  the  matter  of  truth 
or  just  performance.  In  this  sense,  swear- 
ing has  in  it  no  taint  of  blasphemy  or  even 


profanity,  provided  the  oath  was  taken 
in  good  faith.  It  is  not  swearing  that  is 
forbidden  by  the  Third  Commandment, 
but  blasphemy,  something  very  different. 
iVevertheless,  Jesus,  in  his  great  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  (Mat.  V.  33-37)  emphati- 
cally denounced  and  forbade  all  swearing, 
whatsoever,  specifying  in  detail  the  differ- 
ent forms  forbidden.  For  this  reason,  the 
Quakers,  and  certain  other  sects,  refuse 
to  be  sworn  even  in  court,  and  are  allowed 
by  law,  to  testify  merely  by  affirmation. 

But,  under  the  general  head  of  "swear- 
ing", comes  a  great  deal  of  vain,  foolish 
and  even  blasphemous  speech,  that  anyone 
with  a  proper  respect  for  his  mother  ton- 
gue, would  do  well  to  weed  out  of  his 
vocabulary.  It  has  never  seemed  to  me 
that  the  kind  of  swearing  that  one  hears 
on  the  street,  or  from  the  mouths  of  peo- 
ple when  they  lose  their  tempers,  is  deli- 
berately sinful,  even  when  clearly  blasph- 
emous in  form,  it  is  seldom  uttered  with 
any  conscious  thought  of  the  Deity.  People 
swear,  or  curse,  mostly  because  they  have 
no  other  means  of  being  emphatic.  Those 
who  know  how,  can  denounce  a  wrong- 
doer, much  more  effectively  than  by 
swearing  at  him.  Any  ignorant  bumpkin 
can  do  the  latter.  Once,  while  staying 
at  a  hotel  in  a  southern  city,  I  saw  this 
illustrated  very  effectively.  A  fine  old 
southerner,  with  that  dignified  presence 
that  proclaimed  him  a  gentleman  "of  the 
old  school  and  to  the  manor  born,"  was 
standing  at  the  bar  with  a  friend  indulg- 
ing in  a  mint  julep.  Suddenly  some 
cause  of  offense  arose  between  them,  and 
the  friend  flew  into  a  violent  rage,  and 
proceeded  to  give  the  old  gentleman  a 
"cussing  out"  in  the  most  approved  south- 
ern style.  It  was  fighting  talk,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  look  for  a  safe  refuge  when 
the  shooting  should  commence.  However, 
the  older  man  did  not  for  a  moment  lose 
his  serenity.  He  did  not  even  alter  his 
pose,  but  calmly  looked  his  assailant  in 
the  eye,  uttering  not  a  word.  But  when 
the  barage  of  profane  abuse  had  subsided, 
the  old  gentleman  drew  himself  up  to  his 
full  height,  and  in  a  deep  melodious  voice 
that  was  audible  in  all  parts  of  the  big 
room,  merely  said:  "Go  home  and  read 
your  Bible  sir."  Then  turned  on  his  heel 
and  calmly  walked  away.  I  was  not 
surprised  to  hear  that  within  an  hour  his 
peppery  friend  had  sought  him  out  and 
humbly   apologized. 

One  of  the  curious  things  about  swear- 
ing, is  the  ingenuity  that  men  have  shown 
in  finding  innocent  substitutes  for  it. 
When  a  swearing  sinner  suddenly  exper- 
iences a  religious  conversion,  he  is  up 
against  it.  He  cannot  go  on  with  his 
profanity,  of  course,  without  wrecking  the 
entire  scheme  of  his  regeneration,  and  it 
is  equally  impossible  for  him  to  break  the 
habit  all  at  once.  So  he  finds  a  happy 
refuge  in  certain  expletives,  such  as  "gosh" 
"goldurn  it",  condemn  it",  "by  heck",  and 
so  forth,  which  are  sufficiently  forcible  to 


give  some  vent  to  his  emotions,  but  far 
enough  from  actual  swearing  to  save  both 
his  face  and  his  conscience. 

There  is  also  a  curious  tendency  to  con- 
sider profane,  certain  words  and  expres- 
sions, that  are  not  in  the  least  profane  by 
any  accepted  definition  of  profanity.  There 
is,  for  instance  nothing  profane  about  the 
words,  damn,  or  devil  or  hell.  It  may 
be  coarse  and  vulgar  and  impolite  to  tell 
a  man  to  betake  himself  to  Satan,  or  hie 
him  to  the  domain  where  Satan  resides, 
but  it  is  not  swearing  to  do  so,  even 
though  he  use  a  shorter  and  uglier  words. 
Under  this  head,  there  are  some  funny 
misconceptions.  One  of  these  once  got 
me  in  to  trouble  when  I  was  but  a  boy. 
I  had  heard  the  expression,  "not  worth  a 
tinker's  dam,"  and  had  supposed  it  to  be 
the  wickedest  sort  of  profanity,  until,  one 
day,  an  old  neighbor  explained  that  it 
was  not  swearing  at  all.  He  said  that  the 
old-time  itinerant  tinkers  who  went  about 
mending  peoples'  pots  and  pans,  used  a 
little  wad  of  dough  to  stop  the  flow  of  the 
solder,  and  which  they  called  a  "dam," 
and  of  course,  there  could  be  no  harm  in 
speaking  of  this  "dam"  as  something  en- 
tirely worthless.  I  was  much  impressed 
to  learn  this,  as  I  had  always  supposed 
that  a  "tinker's  dam"  meant  a  tinker's 
curse,  which,  of  course,  was  something 
very  wicked  indeed.  I  resolved  to  show 
off  my  newly  acquired  knowledge  at  the 
first  opportunity,  so,  a  few  days  later  on 
the  school  playground,  I  came  out  with 
the  swaggering  statement  that  a  certain 
ball-bat  "was  not  worth  a  tinker's  dam." 
This  was  in  the  days  when  schoolboys 
did  not  swear,  not,  at  least  where  anyone 
in  authority  might  hear  about  it.  Of 
course,  in  the  present  case,  there  were  not 
wanting  some  shocked  little  girls  to  hurry 
to  the  teacher  with  the  awful  tidings  that 
"Charlie  Marshall  was  out  on  the  play- 
ground "swearing  something  awful." 
There  was  prompt  arraignment,  nor  was 
my  alibi  as  to  the  historic  meaning  of 
"tinker's  dam"  in  the  least  effective.  It 
was,  in  fact,  as  worthless  as  the  dam  it- 
self, as  the  stinging  stripes  the  teacher 
justly  sent  me  home  with  amply  proved. 

And  so  we  come  back  to  the  previous 
question :  "To  swear  or  not  to  swear." 
Personally,  my  vote  goes  for  the  taboo. 
Not  on  religious  or  moral  grounds,  par- 
ticularly, because  I  do  not  think  the  silly 
habit  reaches  to  the  heights  of  either 
morals  or  religion.  I  would  prefer  to 
condem  swearing  on  the  saner  and  more 
tenable  grounds  of  bad  taste  and  coarse 
manners.  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that 
it  is  both  coarse  and  ill-manered  to  go 
aliout  yauping  our  "hells"  and  "damns" 
and  "devils",  instead  of  keeping  ourselves 
to  the  grace  and  forcefulness  of  language 
as  it  is  commonly  used  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  From  my  viewpoint,  there- 
fore, you  will  make  no  mistake  if  you  put 
down  abstention  from  swearing  as  well 
as  other  language  vulgarities,  when  you 
come  to  write  your  New  Year  Resolu- 
tions. 


This  is  the  conclusion  of  a  meandering 
in  the  December  EDUCATOR,  in  which 

(Continued  on  page  23) 
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MORE  WORK  AHEAD 

By  Arthur  G.  Skeei.es 

Supervisor   of   Handwriting 

Columbus,   Ohio 


"Our  notions  of  supervision  are  chang- 
ing," said  Dr.  A.  S.  Barr  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  before  the  N.A.P.T.S.  at 
Chicago  last  April.  He  mentioned  among 
present  tendencies  in  supervision  "(a)  A 
wider  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
supervision;  (b)  new  definitions  of  the 
functions  of  supervisors;  (c)  more  atten- 
tion to  the  learning  process;  (d)  the  ap- 
plication of  experimental  methods  to  the 
study  of  teaching;  (e)  the  application  of 
scientific  methods  to  supervision  itself; 
and  (f)  the  spread  of  democratic  ideals 
of  supervision  among  teachers,  principals, 
supervisors  and  superintendents.  "  (See 
published  Report  of  the  Chicago  meeting, 
pages    18    and    19.) 

The  entire  paper  by  Dr.  Barr  deserves 
reading  and  re-reading  by  every  super- 
visor. We  must,  as  he  suggests,  develop 
objective  procedures  in  classroom  super- 
vision, if  our  work  is  to  command  the 
respect  of  teachers. 

Dr.  Franklin  Bobbitt  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, in  his  paper  on  "Scientific  Prin- 
ciples Applied  to  Supervision,"  amplified 
the  fifth  and  sixth  points  (e  and  f,  above,) 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Barr.  "Over  against 
this  dreary,  pre-scientific  conception  and 
practice,  there  is  arising  and  defining  it- 
self a  new  conception  of  educational  ad- 
ministration and  supervision."  (Chicago 
Report,  page  12.)  This  new  conception 
is  set  forth  at  some  length  in  this  paper. 
Whatever  you  may  think  of  the  idea  men- 
tioned in  the  first  two  paragraphs  on 
page  16  of  the  report,  you  will  probably 
agree,  at  least  in  principle,  with  Dr.  Bob- 
bitt when  he  says  in  his  concluding  para- 
graph: "The  special  supervisor  should  be  a 
thorough  master  of  every  ounce  of  proved 
science  in  his  field,  he  should  see  not 
himself  but  this  science  as  the  authority 
in  his  field,  and  he  should  do  everything 
possible  to  make  this  science  operate  fully 
as  the  final  authority  in  the  consciousness 
of  all  members  of  the  school  system.  If 
he  can  do  these  three  allied  things,  then 
all  of  the  other  numerous  details  of  his 
work  will  easily  and  systematically  fall 
into  their  rightful  places."  (Chicago  Re- 
port, page  17.) 

Dr.  Paul  V.  West,  New  York  Univer- 
sity, in  discussing  "The  Penmanship  Sup- 
ervisor as  a  Leader  of  Research,"  also 
touched  upon  several  of  the  points  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Barr.  Dr.  West  challenges 
us  to  become  "active  contributors  to  mod- 
ern educational  thought,"  and  thus  "attain 
a  new  professional  dignity."  (Chicago 
Report,  page  41.)  He  then  points  out  the 
kinds  of  knowledge  the  supervisor  must 
have  in  order  to  do  research  work  (pages 
42,  43,  44  and  45),  the  attitudes  which 
must  be  developed  (pages  45  and  46), 
and  the  skills  needed  by  the  research 
worker    (page   47). 

Then  there  follows  a  most  interesting 
list  of  problems  which  are  waiting  to  be 
solved  by  research  (pages  47,  48,  49,  50, 
51,52.)  Many  of  these  cannot  be  solved 
by  any  one  supervisor  working  alone. 
They    require    the    concerted    efforts    of    a 


number  of  supervisors.  Dr.  West  sug- 
gests "the  establishment  of  a  central 
bureau  of  record,"  and  points  out  the 
value  to  education  of  such   a   bureau. 

Here  is  a  field  of  labor  which  challen- 
ges the  best  thought  and  the  most  diligent 
labors  of  the  entire  body  of  supervisors 
and  teachers  of  handwriting.  Can  we 
apply  scientific  management  to  supervision 
as  Dr.  Bobbitt  suggests,  develop  objective 
procedures  for  classroom  supervision  as 
Dr.  Barr  says  we  should,  and  push  back 
the  bounds  of  our  knowledge  by  research, 
as  Dr.  West  insists  we  can?  If  we  can- 
not do  these  things,  we  may  expect  that 
others  will  be  found  w'ho  can  do  them. 
They  need  to  be  done;  the  educational 
world  is  waiting  for  them  to  be  done ; 
and  be  assured  they  will  be  done  soon, 
by  some  one,  or  some  group.  Ours  is 
the  "inside  track,"  the  front  line,  the  fav- 
ored position.  If  we  fail  to  live  up  to 
our  opportunities,  we  shall  be  failing  the 
boys  and  girls  in  our  schools,  and  we  can 
expect    that    personal    failure    will    follow. 

Because  of  this  situation,  we  must  sup- 
port the  National  Association  of  Penman- 
ship Teachers  and  Supervisors  this  year. 
For  while  the  Association  has  "gotton  us 
into  this  fix"  by  bringing  these  oppor- 
tunities to  our  attention,  it  has  already 
done  much  toward  helping  us  to  make 
the  most  of  these  opportunities.  In  the 
Chicago  Report  mentioned  above  there 
are  excellent  papers  by  Mrs.  Strobell,  Miss 
Chapman,  Mr.  Hoffhines,  Miss  Eppler, 
Miss  Prusha,  Miss  Mellon,  and  Miss  Ely, 
which  no  supervisor  who  wishes  to  keep 
his  work  up  to  the  high  mark  set  by 
other  supervisors  can   afford  not  to  study. 

At  the  Buffalo  meeting  to  be  held  next 
April  I  confidently  expect  that  some  ad- 
vance will  be  made,  into  the  fields  mapped 


by  Drs.  Bobbitt,  Barr,  and  West,  and 
probably  other  fields  will  be  opened  to 
us  for  further  exploration.  You  will  need  - 
to  know  what  is  done  at  Buffalo.  You 
must  keep  in  touch  with  the  Association, 
if  you  would  be  informed  as  to  education- 
al progress  in  your  profession.  Attend 
the  meeting  in  April  if  you  possibly  can. 
And  whether  you  attend  or  not,  become 
a  member  and  secure  the  printed  report. 
Miss  Myrta  L.  Ely,  Madison  School, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Association. 


A  specimen  of  lettering  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Thomas  J.  Sharp,  Chicago, 
111.,  age  75  years.  Mr.  Sharp  has  had 
quite  a  penmanship  career,  having  taught 
Bookkeeping,  Commercial  Law  and  all 
branches  of  Penmanship.  At  one  time  he 
roomed  with  A.  D.  Taylor,  the  nationally 
known  penman. 

We  extend  to  Mr.  Sharp  our  sincere 
sympathy  in  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife. 

Business  College  News,  published  by 
the  students  of  the  West  Virginia  Busi- 
ness College,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  contains 
a  write-up  regarding  the  fall  term  and 
the  night  school  which  has  the  largest  at- 
tendence  in  the  history  of  the  school.  All 
in  all  it  is  a  very  interesting  school  paper. 

The  Tabor  College  Herald,  published 
at  Hilsboro,  Kansas,  comes  to  our  desk 
regularly.  It  is  a  snappy  little  school 
paper. 

An  excellent  specimen  of  business  writ- 
ing has  been  received  from  Takeo  Okada, 
2247  Star  Road,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  This 
young  man  promises  to  become  a  very 
fine  professional  penman.  We  hope  to 
see   more  of   his   work. 


BEACOM'S    NEW   COLLEGE   BUILDING 
Tenth  &  Jefferson  Sts. 
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MENTAL   MEANDERINGS 

(Continued  from  page  21) 
I    promised    to    tell    you    something    about 

c   „     n      1  rav   own    personal    adven- 

home  Books  "^     .      .  .   - 

,  «•  tures  among  books,  and  I 

Childhood  ''?^"   ''^^"   ^*  '*'"  ''^S'"- 

ning. 

Fortunate  is  that  boy  or  girl  who  early 
acquires  a  taste  for  worthwhile  books. 
Sometimes  I  think  that  books  have  done 
more  for  the  education  of  the  race  than 
have  the  schools.  I  am  sure  they  have  done 
more  for  me.  My  mental  eyes  opened  out  in 
a  humble  little  squatter's  cabin  on  the  Kan- 
sas praires.  In  those  turbulent  years  before 
the  civil  war.  My  parents  had  both  been 
book-lovers  from  childhood,  but  there  was 
scant  space  for  books  in  the  outfit  of  supplies 
that  they  had  to  take  on  their  thousand 
mile  journey  to  the  Missouri  region  in  the 
fifties,  most  of  the  way  by  ox  team.  For- 
tunately for  me,  the  books  that  were  taken 
were  of  the  best,  at  least  there  was  no  trash 
among  them.  The  Family  Bible  headed 
the  list,  and  often,  when  I  was  still  very 
young,  I  read  from  its  quaint  mystic  pages 
of  my  own  choice,  and  in  preference  to  all 
the  other  books.  Then  we  had  the  two- 
volume  reports  of  Fremont's  expedition 
to  the  Pacific  in  the  forties.  And  there 
were  a  dozen  or  more  books  on  phreno- 
logy and  kindred  subjects,  put  out  by  the 
firm  of  Fowler  &  Wells,  publishers  of  the 
Phrenological  Journal,  the  exponent  of  a 
cult  in  which  my  father  had  been  much 
interested.  There  was  another  quaint 
little  English  book  that  perhaps  I  read 
most  of  all.  It  was  a  thick,  fat  little  vol- 
ume bound  in  sheep,  and  was  called  "Ec- 
centric Biographies."  It  lies  before  me  as  I 
type  this  meandering.  It  presented  brief 
biographies  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  men 
of  England,  more  or  less  famous  for  their 
freakish  personalities.  The  author  of  the 
book  is  not  given,  probably  because  our 
volume  was  a  pirated  American  re-print. 
It  was  written  in  the  heavy  style  of  the 
British  essayists  of  that  time  and  was 
rather  strong  meat  for  a  boy  of  seven, 
which  was  my  own  age  when  I  first  got 
hold  of  it.  Here  are  the  first  two  senten- 
ces in  the  book,  which  have  to  do  with 
one  Lord  Camelford,  and  will  convey 
an  idea  of  its  style: 

"We  cannot  survey  the  life  of  Lord 
Camelford  without  regretting  that  the  vir- 
tues and  good  qualities  that  he  occasion- 
ally manifested  were  obscured  b\*  passions 
often  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  society.  At  the  same  time,  these  mis- 
chiefs were  not  the  result  of  a  bad  heart, 
for  when  reason  and  reflection  recovered 
the  dominion  which  the  love  of  every 
piece  of  extravagence  had  usurped  in  his 
mind,  he  thought  no  sacrifice  too  great  to 
repair  the  injuries  that  the  gratification 
of  his  humor  had  occasioned." 

Practically  all  of  the  450  pages  of  this 
amazing  book  were  in  the  same  vein.  The 
fact  that  I  could  read  it  at  all  deserves  an 
explanation.  My  father  who  was  an  en- 
thusiastic phonographer,  had  taught  me 
to  read  at  the  age  of  four,  through  the 
phonetic  alphabet  invented  and  used  in 
their  publications  by  the  Longley  Bros, 
of  Cincinnati.  The  use  of  this  alphabet 
worked  wonders  with  me.  I  was  reading 
ordinary  child  stories  before  I  was  five, 
and  at  six  I  had  read  a  fairly  lengthy 
"Life    of    Washington"     in     the    Longley 


characters.  Through  their  "Transition 
Reader"  I  had  already  begun  to  read  stor- 
ies in  ordinary  print.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  this  phonetic  alphabet,  with 
its  forty-two  characters,  saved  at  least 
four  years  of  mv  reading  life,  and  doubtless 
had  much  to  do  in  giving  me  an  early 
start  with  books,  and  with  making  me 
familiar  with  a  reading  vocabulary  far 
beyond  my  years,  as  compared  with  the 
average  youngster. 

There  was  almost  no  fiction  or  poetry 
in  our  library,  the  only  exceptions  being 
a  copy  of  Whittier,  and  Longfellow's 
"Hiawatha."  The  latter  was  then  a  new- 
book,  and  Father  read  it  to  us  of  winter 
evenings  in  1859.  We  became  so  famil- 
iar with  it  that  we  named  a  number  of 
our  farm  animals  for  its  characters..  I 
remember  a  big  tomcat  named  Mudjekee- 
wis,  and  a  cow  called  Ninnemoosha.  We 
had  also,  a  copv  of  "t'ncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
and  "Dred,  a  Tale  of  the  great  Dismal 
Swamp",  another  slavery  book,  by  Mrs. 
Sfowe.  .Although  both  of  these  were  in- 
disputably "novels"  they  escaped  the 
household  ban,  because  they  supported  the 
anti-slavery  cause  in  which  my  quaker 
abolishionist  parents  were  deeplv  inter- 
ested. But  when  they  discovered  that  I 
was  spending  most  of  my  time  with 
"I'ncle  Tom",  and  through  motives  quite 
other  than  sympathy  for  the  black  man, 
the  books  were  promptly  put  under  lock 
and  key,  and  I  had  to  fall  back  on  the 
Bible,  "Hiawatha",  and  "Eccentric  Bio- 
graphies" which  were  about  all  that  was 
left  me.  Although  I  was  far  from  think- 
ing so  at  the  time,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
now  that  this  narrow  limitation  of  my 
early  reading  was  the  very  best  thing 
that  could  have  happened  to  me.  But  I 
have  not  time  to  argue  this  point  here. 

A  Sundav  School  was  maintained  in 
our  community,  which  owned,  or  had  sup- 
plied to  it,  a  few  score  of  those  mushy 
and  canting  little  religious  stories,  which 
the  religious  teachers  of  the  day  felt  con- 
fident were  to  prove  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious salvation  of  American  Youth.  They 
were  mostly  of  one  type.  A  miraculously 
good  little  child,  after  all  kinds  of  trouble 
with  the  wicked  folks  around  him,  finally 
died  to  slow  music,  and  went  straight  to 
Heaven  scattering  benizons  of  foregive- 
ness  about  him  ere  his  departure.  Or 
there  would  be  stories  about  an  atrocious- 
Iv  bad  little  boy,  (There  were  no  bad 
little  girls)  who  did  every  wicked  thing 
from  going  fishing  on  Sunday  to  trying 
to  kill  his  grandmother,  and  who  was  fin- 
ally struck  by  lightning  or  was  drowned, 
perishing  miserably  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  It  argues  something  for  my  ear- 
lier reading  that  these  silly  books  were 
more  or  less  of  a  joke  to  me.  We  young- 
sters were  required  to  take  a  new  one 
home  with  us  each  Sunday,  also  to  get 
up  in  class  and  give  a  synopsis  of  the 
one  we  had  read  the  week  before.  I  soon 
learned  to  fake  these  reviews  shamelessly, 
and  even  got  some  fun  out  of  it  by  in- 
venting incidents,  or  even  whole  episodes, 
that  would  have  surprised  and  scandaliz- 
ed the  pious  author,  could  he  have  been 
present  and  heard  me.  It  was  a  compara- 
tivel>'  safe  venture,  as  there  was  one 
chance  in  a  hundred  that  the  teacher  had 
read  the  book.  It  was  also  highly  edifying 
to  such  of  mv  classmates  as  had  themselves 


read  the  book  and  who  rejoiced  hilariously 
over  m\'  alterations,  which  were  quite  often 
as  surprising  as  they  were  dramatic.  For  in- 
stance, instead  of  having  the  virtuous  little 
hero  die  tamely  from  a  fever  contracted 
from  exposure,  while  going  out  into  a 
rain-storm  to  rescue  a  lost  child,  I  would 
have  him  "chawed"  up  by  a  pack  of 
wolves  or  carried  up  in  the  sky  by  a 
cyclone,  to  come  down  later  in  full  force 
on  the  head  of  the  villian,  both  characters 
being  gloriously  mussed  up  by  the  catast- 
rophe. The  opportunity  for  thus  cultivat- 
ing an  exuberant  imagination  was  probab- 
ly the  best  thing  I  got  out  of  this  course 
of   pious   reading. 

At  a  precociously  early  period,  I  was 
promoted  in  school  to  the  McGuffey's 
Fifth  Reader.  In  my  judgment,  this  book 
was  the  best  school  reading  book  that  has 
ever  been  printed.  It  was  packed  full  of 
good  meat,  its  compiler  evidently  believ- 
ing that  even  young  children  have  brains. 
Its  pieces  were  taken  from  the  works  of 
the  best  English  essayists,  orators  and 
poets,  with  much  good  stuff  from  Amer- 
ican writers.  This  noble  collection  of 
fine  reading  was  not  to  be  skimmed  through 
in  one  term  and  then  cast  away  for  an- 
other book,  as  is  the  fashion  in  school 
reading  nowadays.  We  children  regular- 
ly and  systematically  read  this  book 
through  from  cover  to  cover,  at  least  once 
and  sometimes  twice  a  year,  as  long  as 
we  continued  in  school.  As  a  result,  our 
impressible  minds  became  durably  stamped 
with  much  of  the  finest  English  that  has 
ever  been  written.  To  this  day  I  can 
repeat  most  of  the  poetry  and  much  of 
the  noble  prose  of  this  book,  such  poems 
as  "Thanatopsis",  Apostrophe  to  the 
Ocean,"  "Marco  Bozzaris",  "Hohenlinden" 
and  many  others,  and  orations  like  Web- 
ster's "Reply  to  Hayne",  Burke  on  "The 
Right  to  Tax  America",  and  one  called 
"The  Death  of  Napoleon",  whose  author 
I  forget.  Reading  like  this  affords  won- 
derful mental  calisthenics  for  any  child. 
For  myself,  it  fairly  ushered  me  into  the 
temple  of  great  literature,  and  formed  the 
ideals  that  have  governed  most  of  my 
reading  since. 

I  shall  reserve  for  another  Meandering 
some  observations  on  certain  books  that 
stand  out  as  milestones  on  the  roadway 
of  my  later   reading. 


Miss  Louise  M.  Caldwell  of  Somerville, 
Mass.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the  Waltham,   Mass.,   High   School. 

Miss  Mabel  A.  Lewis,  for  several  years 
a  commercial  teacher  in  the  High  School 
at  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  is  now  teaching  in 
the  Huntington,  L.   I.,   High  School. 

Mr.  William  R.  Rodgers  of  Orange, 
Mass.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the  William  H.  Hall  Senior  High  School, 
West   Hartford,   Conn. 

Miss  Georgia  Liter  of  Literberry,  111., 
is  a  new  teacher  of  shorthand  in  Cather- 
man's    Business   School,   Cumberland,   Md. 

The  Misses  Maryanne  Campbell,  Mari- 
etta Edmund,  and  Mary  George  are  new 
commercial  teachers  in  the  High  School  at 
McKeesport,   Pa. 

Mr.  John  R.  Fritts  of  Niagara  Falls, 
Ontario,  has  recently  been  elected  to 
teach  commercial  work  in  the  Lockport, 
N.   Y.,    High   School. 
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Prepared  in  the  Harris  Studio,  Chicago,  HI. 


COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS  MEET 

Five  hundred  commercial  teachers  at- 
tended the  26th  annual  convention  of 
New  England  High  School  Commercial 
Teachers  Association  at  Lowell,  Mass., 
Nov.  10.  Orton  E.  Beach  of  the  commer- 
cial department  of  Lowell  high  school  was 
elected  president.  The  meeting  was  a  pro- 
nounced success. 

Henry  H.  Harris,  headmaster  of  the 
Lowell  high  school,  extended  the  welcome 
of  the  school  to  the  visitors  after  Mayor 
Corbett's   address   of   welcome. 

Representative  Edith  Nourse  Rogers 
spoke  on  "Our  Foreign  Service."  A  splen- 
did address  was  given  on  "Progress  and 
Commercial  Education"  by  Edward  J. 
McNamara,  principal  of  New  York  City 


high  school  of  Commerce,  and  John  G. 
Kirke,  director  of  commercial  education 
in  Philadelphia,  spoke  on  "The  Signifi- 
cant Functions  of  Junior  Business  Train- 
ing." 

Addie  B.  Merrill  of  Bartlett  Training 
School  gave  a  demonstration  of  teaching 
arithmetic,  Z.  Carleton  Staples  of  Dorch- 
ester High  School  for  Boys  gave  a  demon- 
stration of  teaching  geograpiiy  and  George 
L.  Hossfeld,  the  champion  typist  of  the 
world,  gave  a  demonstration  of  his  great 
speed. 

The  round  tables  of  the  commercial 
section  were  in  charge  of  George  L.  Hof- 
facker  of  Boston.  In  the  junior  busi- 
ness section,  of  which  Orton  E.  Beach 
was  the  chairman,  Seth  W.  Loring  of 
Lowell   high   school   gave   a   demonstration 


of  teaching  junior  business  training  and 
Albert  G.  Belding,  director  of  commercial 
education  for  the  city  of  New  York,  spoke 
on  the  theory  of  teaching  junior  business 
training. 

In  the  secretarial  section,  in  charge  of 
Miss  Marion  F.  Woodruff  of  Glouchester, 
there  was  a  teaching  demonstration  of  an 
elementary  phonography  lesson  by  William 
Ogrean  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce 
of  Boston,  while  Louise  E.  Springer  of 
Commercial  High  School,  Providence 
spoke  on  "The  Correlation  of  Note-Taking 
and   Typewriting   Speed." 

The  Lowell  high  school  band,  under 
the  direction  of  John  J.  Giblin,  and  the 
Mandolin  Club,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Gertrude  F.  O'Brien,  furnished  music. 
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LESSONS  IN  TEXT  LETTERING 

By  E.  A.  LuPFER,  Zanerian   College  of   Penmanship,   Columbus,  Ohio. 

SEND    YOUR    WORK 
TO     US     FOR     HELP 

RETOUCHING. 

Every  one  who  wishes  to  become  fine  in  lettering  should  lea  rn  to  retouch.  There  are  two  reasons  why  you  should  learn  to 
retouch.  First,  if  you  make  a  poor  letter,  it  can  be  retouched  and  made  a  passable  letter.  In  the  second  place,  the  finest  lettering 
is  usuallv  retouched.     You  can  turn  medium  class  lettering  into   high  class  lettering  by  retouching. 

MATERIALS. 

Use  a  brass  edged  rule,  a  Zaner  Method  penholder,  and  a  3  03  or  170  Gillott's  pen. 

First,  rule  the  edges  of  all  straight  lines  as  suggested  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  "a"  and  "h"  of  the  second  line  in  the  copy. 
The  next  step  is  to  retouch  all  the  end  strokes  getting  a  slight  curve.  Study  the  dotted  lines.  We  have  suggested  only  a  few 
of  the  strokes  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  curves.     Study  the  arch   effects. 

The  first  line  was  made  entirely  with  the  broad  pen.  The  connections  were  made  with  the  broad  pen.  This  kind  of  letter- 
ing is  used  for  rapid  work,  such  as  filling  diplomas.  In  the  second  line  the  connecting  strokes  have  all  been  omitted  so  that  they 
can  be  put  in  with  a  fine  pen  in  retouching.  Both  the  first  and  second  lines  could  be  retouched.  The  second  line  gives  the  bet- 
ter result. 

Use  a  No.  V/z  lettering  pen,  making  your  letters  J^"  high.  After  you  have  learned  to  retouch  large  lettering,  use  smaller 
pens. 

I  would  caution  you  not  to  build  your  letters  too  thick  and  overdo  them.  Unretouched  lettering,  skillfully  done,  is  better 
than  retouched  lettering  which  is  patchy  and  not  skillfully  done.  To  be  successful  with  retouching,  the  foundation  lettering  must 
be  about  right  in  generalities.  For  instance,  the  spacing  must  be  correct  and  the  proportion  and  size  of  letters  must  be  correct. 
You  cannot  have  irregular  slant  to  any  great  extent,  if  you  are  going  to  get  a  good  finished  product. 

Let  us  see  some  of  your  efi^orts. 

aiTrbrtyhyklmuiTpijrshuiui^uz 
ahr&r^hyklmna^tjrittuuui^t^ 


inanntatt 


aliM|(hi]klmntr|n|i^uuirc^i 

Mr.  S.  H.  Kallenbach  of  Greensburg,   Pa.,  has  been  following  the  course  of  lessons  in  Text  Lettering  and  is  making  remarkable  progress.     Mr.  Kallenbach 
is  becoming  one  of  the  real  fine  penmen  of  the  country.     He  writes  a  very  skillful   business   and   ornamental   hand,    far   above  the   average. 
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PENMANSHIP  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  LEFT-HANDED 

Kv  iLMiAs  A.  Blei.l 


WHERE  THE  LEFT  HAND  HAS  THE 
ADVANTAGE 

yrliis  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles by  a  veteran  penmanship  teacher  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  based  on  liis  luork 
irith  left-handed  pupils.] 

In  this  paper  I  "ant  to  show  if  I  can 
why  it  seems  to  me  that  the  left-handed 
ho\s  and  girls,  instead  of  being  handicap- 
ped in  penmanship  as  they  have  been  con- 
sidered to  be,  have  actually  some  advan- 
tages  over   the   right-handed    writers. 

I  submit  two  diagrams  crudely  illus- 
trating my  point.  They  are  intended  to 
show  the  correct  method  of  holding  the 
paper,  one  for  the  writer  who  uses  his 
left  hand  and  the  other  for  the  right- 
handed. 

I  give  the  two  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son. Every  right-handed  child  is  soon 
taught  the  correct  position  for  there  are 
many  printed  diagrams  and  he  receives 
much   instruction   from  his  teachers. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  left-handed 
writer,  using  the  finger  movement,  usually 
passes  his  right  hand  over  the  written  line 
thus  smudging  it  an  making  a  mussy 
page,  he  is  usually  told  that  he  must 
change   and   write   with   his   right  hand. 

It  seems  to  me  much  better  that  he  be 
shown  how  to  hold  his  pen,  how  to  turn 
his  paper  and  how  to  move  his  hand  with 


the  side  motion  instead  of  the  push  and 
pull  movement  to  and  from  the  body  for 
this  position  and  this  movement  make  it 
easily  possible  for  him  to  write  without 
passing  his  hand  over  the  written  work 
and  without  covering  up  the  writing  line. 

The  left-handed  pupil  should  be  taught 
to  turn  his  paper  so  that  the  writing  line 
angles  obliquely  from  the  left  toward  his 
line  of   vision.    (See   diagram.) 

If  he  is  held  as  rigidly  to  this  position 
as  is  the  right-handed  to  the  right-hand 
position,  he  will  do  the  rest  of  it  very 
well  and  in  many  instances  will  outdis- 
tance  his   right-handed   neighbor. 

My  observation  and  experience  has  been 
that  a  left-handed  writer  has  this  chief 
advantage  over  his  right-handed  friend: 
His  hand  is  working  toward  him,  not 
away  from  him ;  hence,  does  not  get 
out  of  balance  or  out  of  position  so  quick- 
Iv. 

When  one  is  writing  with  his  left  hand 
he  has  a  clear  view  of  his  pen  and  his 
line  of  writing.  Let  any  techer  turn  his 
paper  and  hold  his  pen  in  the  left  hand. 
Look  at  the  line  and  the  pen  and  notice 
how  well  the  ruled  line  before  the  pen 
and  the  written  line,  after  the  pen,  can 
be  seen  if  the  proper  position  is  taken. 

Being  naturally  right-handed,  I  always 
turned  my  head  to  the  left  so  as  to  get  a 
clearer  view  of  the  ruled  line  on  which  I 
was  writing.     This  is,  of  course,   a   fault. 


which  has  been  partially  corrected. 

When  forced  to  use  my  left  hand,  there 
was  no  occasion  to  turn  my  head  to  the 
right  as  I  could  sit  erect  and  see  every 
letter,  hand   and   pen   perfectly. 

The  movement  of  the  hand  in  the  case 
of  the  left-handed  writer  is  not  to  and 
from  the  body  as  is  the  case  of  the  right- 
handed  but  is  almost  at  right  angles  to 
that  line  if  the  paper  is  in  the  proper 
position.  A  side-sweeping  stroke  with  the 
left  hand  is  the  proper  way  to  make  the 
straight    line   exercise. 

Sit  facing  the  desk,  both  elbows  even 
with  the  edge.  Move  the  elbows  away 
from  the  body  until  the  forearms  form  a 
right  angle,  with  the  left  hand  directly 
before  the  face.  Look  down  at  your  pen. 
Turn  your  paper  until  the  ruled  lines 
point  directly  towards  your  right  shoulder, 
and  the  penholder  points  over  the  point 
of  your  left  shoulder.  Then  the  side-motion 
of  the  left  hand  is  similar  to  the  side-mo- 
tion of  the  right  hand  when  the  ruled 
lines  are  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the 
table. 

Very  often  the  right-handed  boy  who 
has  too  much  clothing  on  his  arm  cannot 
push  his  hand  away  and  pull  it  back,  so 
he  turnes  his  paper  and,  presto,  it  is  easy. 

Every  writing  teacher  knows  that  this 
boy  is  not  gaining  very  much.  As  soon 
as  he  begins  to  write  a  sentence,  he  must 
turn  his  paper  to  point  at  about  the  45 
degree  angle.  When  he  does  this  he  be- 
gins using  his  fingers  only  and  does  not 
slide  his  hand   at  all. 

Now,  when  the  left-handed  boy  turns 
his  paper  so  he  can  use  the  side  motion, 
the  ruled  lines  are  pointing  in  the  direct- 
ion from  left  to  right  in  which  his  hand 
is  gradually  moving.  If  he  begins  to 
write  a  sentence,  his  hand  is  in  a  perfect 
position  so  he  does  not  have  to  change 
his   paper. 

He  gets  the  full  benefit  of  this  steady 
movement,  which  permits  his  hand  to 
swing  from  side  to  side  and  every  stroke 
is  parallel  with  what  we  call  the  down 
strokes  of  every  letter. 

Every  writing  teacher  is  highly  pleased 
to  notice  the  gradual  improvement  of  his 
pupils,  but  to  watch  them  gain  with 
either   hand   adds   to   his   pleasure. 

In  my  next  paper  I  will  tell  how  a 
boy  with  only  one  arm  taught  me  some 
of   these   things. 

Let  me  hear  from  those  teachers  who 
have  had  experience  with  the  left-handed 
boys   and  girls. 


FROM  HONOLULU 
Satoru  Onoue  submitted  some  very  at- 
tractive business  writing  for  the  Students' 
Page.  Unfortunately,  the  ink  was  too 
pale  to  reproduce.  Mr.  Onoue  already 
has  earned  a  Business  Educator  and  an 
Advanced  Penmanship  Certificate,  and 
is  now  working  for  a  Professional. 

In  submitting  work  for  reproduction, 
one  should  use  a  dark  ink  and  see  that 
the  up  strokes  are  as  heavy  and  black 
as  the  down  strokes.  Otherwise  the  cam- 
era will   not  reproduce  it  successfully. 


The  above  shu\\s  the  Wiikes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania,  Business  College,  housed  in 
a  beautiful,  new,  modern  building  with 
facilities  for  1000  students.  In  planning 
the  building,  which  is  +3  x  160  feet,  much 
thought  was  given  to  the  comfort,  work- 
ing conditions,  and  convenience  of  pupils. 
There  is  an  auditorium  40  x  100  feet, 
seating  700,  reception  room,  business  and 
private  offices,  rest  room,  and  first  aid 
room,  in  addition  to  the  well  lighted, 
thoroughly  equipped   class   rooms. 

Courses  offered  are:  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Stenographic,  Secretarial,  CJeneral 
Business  or  Elementary  Accounting,  Steno- 
typy,  Civil  Service,  Mechanical,  Special, 
Post  Graduate,  and  Preparatory.  Pen- 
manship receives  the  attention  it  deserves 
in  this  school  and  as  a  result  its  graduates 
are  good  writers. 

Wilkes-Barre  Business  College  supports 
an  excellent  Basket  Ball  teams,  both  Boys' 
and  Girls'.  There  is  a  real  college  spirit 
in  the  school  and  considerable  attention  is 
given  to  the  social  side. 

A  school  journal  \vhich  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  those  of  a  literary  bent  is  being 
published.  A  fine  moving  picture  mach- 
ine presented  by  the  1926  Graduating 
Class  is  proving  to  be  an  important  fac- 
tor in  visual  education  as  well  as  for  en- 
tertainment, while  a  Victrola,  gift  of  the 
Class  of  1927,  gives  a  vast  amount  of 
pleasure  each  day.  The  auditorium  stage 
gives  opportunity  for  amateur  theatricals 
and  a  number  of  presentations  have  been 
made  to  the  students.  A  weekly  activity 
looked  forward  to  with  great  interets  by 
the  students  generally  is  the  Friday  morn- 
ing assembly  hour,  at  which  time  local 
speakers  are  brought  in  to  talk  on  subjects 
of  interest  along  business  lines  as  well  as 
talks  of  an  inspirational  or  educational 
character. 

The  school,  which  was  recently  incor- 
porated, is  conducted  by  \'ictor  Lee  Dod- 
son,  Mrs.  Victor  Lee  Dodson,  Thomas 
Hale  Keiser,  William  G.  Jenkins,  and  F. 
Harold  Pringle. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Dodson  and  his 
coworkers  on  the  splendid  institution  they 
are  conducting. 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 

By  E.  L.  Brown 

Rockland,  Me. 

This    style    of    lettering    uill     demand 

much   close   study    and   continued   practice 

in  order  to  write  it  with  uniform  accuracy. 

r..    .1     c.     1  No,  it  is  not  easv,  as  cverv 
Smgle-Btroke        .     ,  .     .      j    r 

,    ^'T     ...  stroke   must   stand    for   its 

Lettering  lor  .  ,  ..        .,,     . 

„    ..        "  true  value  without  doctor- 

neginners.  •      •■    •       .l  j        -.i, 

ing  ,  in  other  words  \vith- 


out  retouching  with  a  fine  pointed  pen. 

Use  Zanerian  ink,  heavy  paper  or  card- 
board. The  original  was  lettered  with 
a  "Spencerian  Aviator"  pen,  dome  point- 
ed. This  is  a  very  good  style  for  purposes 
where  a  plain  unadorned  letter  is  desirable 
and  speed  an  important  factor.  Study  the 
character  of  the  letters  carefully  and  aim 
for  a  certain  artistic  touch  in  the  free 
dashy  lines  of  this  most  useful  style  of 
lettering.  Devote  considerable  practice  to 
the  elementary  strokes  which  appear  under 


initial  "A",  using  finger  movement  and 
following  direction  of  arrow  heads.  Next 
take  up  each  of  the  letters  in  their  order 
giving  special  attention  to  form  and 
character — practice  on  each  until  improve- 
ment is  noted.  Spacing  is  important.  Use 
good  materials  to  insure  best  work.  Do 
not  use  common  writing  fluid  for  lettering 
and  expect  satisfactory  results.  Plain 
heavy  paper  or  cardboard  is  best  for  all 
kinds  of  penwork. 

Send   us  vour  work   for  criticism. 
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Catalog   and   Samples   Free 

HOWARD  &  BROWN 

Rockland,  Maine 


Free 
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da 

end 

say 

beautiful    set    of 
shy    artistic    cap- 
set   in   exchange, 
what  you  think. 

W.  A. 

WEAVER 

708  B 

H andwriting  E 
jft  Bldg. 

Xpert 
Dallas 

Texas 

i^am  $1  to  S2  an 
Earn  while  you 
scientific,  thorough 
!  can  learn  by  Botle 
leading  card  wrttera 
Catalog  B  Free 


BOnSCOUffiE^SS  GUIHRItOlOA 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

Script  Specialist  for  Engrossing  Purposes 
P.  O.  Drawer  982  Rochester  N.  .Y 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  bookkeeping  illus- 
trations, etc.  The  Mills  Pens  are  unexcelled.  Mills' 
Perfection  No.  t — For  fine  business  writing,  1 
gross  $1.S0;  %  gross  40c,  postpaid.  Mills'  Medial 
Pen  No.  2 — A  splendid  pen  ot  medium  fine  point, 
I  gross  $1.25;  Yi  gross  35c,  postpaid.  Mills'  Bu.ii- 
ness  Writer  No.  3— The  best  for  business,  1  gross 
$1.25;  %  gross  35c,  postpaki.  1  doz.,  of  each  of 
the  above  three  styles  of  pens  by  mail  for  40c. 


LEARN  AT  HuME  DIKING  SPARE  TIME 
Write  for  book,  "How  to  Become  a  Good  Penman," 
and  beautiful  specimens.  Free.  Your  name  on  card 
if    vou    enclose    stamp.     F.    W.    TAMBLYN.    406 
Ridge   Bldg.,    Kansas   City,    Mo. 


FRANCIS  L.  TOWER 

eoi   Pleasant  St.,  Hammonton,  N.J.,  (j.S.A. 


Wr 


manship  and  Copper  Plate  Script, 
instruction  or  Vlail.  Finest  obliqu 
ers.  ALL  CIRCULARS  FREE.  V 
and  receive  fancy  signatures  for  y 
book. 
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ing,  Portland.  Oregci 


rustic  jgngntasfug 

4"X^esnlutions,  {Demcrials, 
^rstiinnniala.  }^:t?t?z:ix^ 

EHM^GHEE 

Vt3  East  stole  street  yrcntotiTiaiu  Jersey 


Special  Course  in  Illuminating  and 
Designing  for  the  advanced  student 
that  can  use  brush  and  pen. 

Having   had    Engrossing   Studio   ex- 
perience I  am  sure  I  can  help  you. 
10    Lesson    Course    with    correc- 
tions   $25.00 

A   beautiful   Illuminated   piece  of 

my  choosing  $  1.00 

A   New   Proportional   Scaling  In- 
strument that  should  be  in  the 

hands  of  every  designer  $  2.00 

J.  D.  CARTER  Deerfield,  III. 


WESTWARD     HO!      ALASKA     TO     NEW     MEXICO 

Enroll  early  for  best  vacancies,  free  enrollment  for  normal  and  college  graduates 
E.  L.  HUFF  TEACHERS  AGENCY      Dept.  7      MISSOULA,  MONTANA 


MYERS 


:ii,g,    Bi. 


.ARTHUR  . 
Gives  correspondence  iiistr 
ing.   Artistic  Writing  ,Ca 

ishing,  Drawing,  Lettering,  Illuminating,  and 
every  conceivable  style  of  Commercial  Designing, 
consisting  of  head  and  figure.  Fashion  Illustrating, 
Perspective,  Composition,  Historic  Ornament,  etc, 
all  hand  work.  Circular  upon  request. 
516  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 
Journal  of 

Commercial     Education? 

{formerly  the   Stenographer  & 
Phonographic  World) 
A   monthly  magazine  covering  all    de- 
partments   of    Commercial    Education, 
Strong   departments    presided    over   by   well- 
known  teachers  for  those  who  teach  any  branch 
of  commercial  education,  including  business  ad- 
ministration,  accounting  and  court  reporting. 
The     Only     Magazine     of     Its     Kind 

Published 

Single  Copies  I5c.       Annual  subscription  $1.50 

Send   for   Sample   Copy 

Journal     of     Commercial      Education 
44  N.  4th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Beautifully  written,  paneled  calling 
cards.  Script  or  ornamental.  30  cents 
per  doz.  2  doz.  for  50  cents.  Send 
dime  for  samples.  N.  Lucinda  Smith, 
Wichita,  Kans.  Box  1106.  Room  314 
Orpheum  BIdg. 


The    American    Penman 

America's  Handwriting  Magazine 

Devoted  to  Penmanship  and 

Commercial    Education 

Contains  Lessons  in 

BUSINESS  WRITING 

ACCOUNTING 

ORNAMENTAL  WRITING 

LETTERING 

ENGROSSING 

ARTICLES  ON  THE  TEACHING  AND 
SUPERVISION   OF  PENMANSHIP. 
Yearly  subscription   price  $1.25.      Special  club 
rates   to   schools   and    teachers.      Sample   copies 
sent  on  request. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 
55  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 
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Gillott's  Pens 

The    Most    Perfect    of    Pens 


No.    601    E.    F.    Magnum    Quill    Pen 

Gillot's   Pens   stand   in   the  front   rank 

as     regards     Temper,     Elasticity     and 

Durability 

JOSEPH  GILLOT  &  SONS 

SOLD  BY  ALL  STATIONERS 
Alfred  Field  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


■1  MANAGER 

EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTOR 
AND    PUBLICITY    MAN 

Seasoned  for  3  yrs.  in  promoting  adver- 
tising and  selling  (education  and  in- 
dustry) ;  12  yrs.  soliciting,  organizing  aiid 
administering  to  commercial  trainees  in 
schools  of  business  administration,  business 
colleges   and   high   schools. 

If     this     experience     together     with     a 
professional    bearing;    a    college    degree    in 

bigger   things    for   you. 

ADDRESS 

Box  H.  %  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 
Columbus,   Ohio 


Orders  Inguiries 


Polks  Reference  Book 

ani  Mailii^  List  Catalog 


of  your  prospe 


orde 


vices. 


for 


products 


Write   for   Your    FREE   Copv 
R.  L.  POLK  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Larcest  Cllv  Directory   Publlsliers  in   the  Wfrlo 

Maiilna  List  Compilers— Business  Statistics 

Producers    of    Direct    Mail    Adverllsiiii; 


MORE  FAST  WORK- 


The   Superi 
16.     Oi 
Tiber  23, 


help    No 


t   asked 

(who  was  out  of  work)   applied 

he  had  engaged  our  candidate. 

apply  for  an  excellent  full-term 
ber  6  that  he  was  applying,  so  we  recom- 
day.      He    began   teaching   November    17,    at 


November  19.     The  Superintendent,  o 

\\'e  asked  another  man,  teaching  only  in  eve 
high  school  position  November  3.  He  wired  No 
mended  him  to  our  client,  the  Superintendent,  tl 
$2000.      Mav    we    help    vou    too? 

THE   NATIONAL   COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS   AGENCY 

{A    Specialty  by  a  Specialist) 
R.  E.  GAYLORD.  Mgr. Prospect  Hill.  BEVERLY,  MASS. 


COMBINATION  OFFERS 

Is  the  title  of  an  eight  page  leaflet  describing  books  on  penmanship,  and  giving 

very  attractive  prices  on  these  books  in  connection  with  the  Business  Educator. 

A  copy  of  this  leaflet  will  be  gladly  sent  free  to  any  one.     Write  for  your  copy 

today. 

THE  ZANERBLOSER  COMPANY  Columbus,  Ohio 


Magnusson  Professional   Pen   Holders  ; 

teachers  of  penmanship.     They  are  hat 

and    given   a   beautiful    French   Polish.     ' 

the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the  most  useful  holde 

Magnusson  Holders 

orld's  leading  penmel 

OSCAR  MAGNUSSON 

208  N.  5th  St., 
Quincy,  111. 


nlaid   holder  i 
The  light 


greatest  penmen  and 
5ewood  and  tulipwood 
nth  the  ivorv  knob  on 
■ight. 


uperior.      M 
Straight  0 

ade  bv  3 
r  Oblique 

generations  of  penhc 
— state  which. 

Ider  manu- 

S- 
8- 
12- 
12- 

nch  pla 
nch  inl 
nch  pla 

nch  inl 

in  grip, 
aid  grip, 
in  grip, 
aid  grip. 

each.... 
each- 
each... 

50c 
75c 
75c 

each.. 

$1.35 

Discounts  in  quantities  to  teachers  and  dealers. 


A    PROFITABLE    VOCATION 

Learn  to  letter  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.  It  is  easy  to  do  RapiJ,  Clean  Cut  Lettmng  with  our 
proved  Lettering  Pens.  Many  Students  are  Enabled  to  Continue  their  Studies  through  the  Compensa- 
n  Received  by  Lettering  Price  Tickets  and  Sho-w  Cards  for  the  Smaller  Merchant,  Outside  of  School 
<urs...  Practical  lettering  outfit  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  Shading  Pens,  1  color  of  Lettering  Ink 
nplc  Show  Card  in  colors,  instructions,  figures  and  alphabets  prepaid  $1.00.  Practical  Compendium  of 
nmereial  Pen  Lettering  and  Designs  100  pages  8x11,  containing  122  plates  of  Commercial 
"       "         -.-.--  _      .     .         1^^^^  ^j^ — ^  complete  instructor  lor  the  Marking  and 

Shading  Pen,   prepaid,  $1. 


rHENEWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  CO. 
Catalog  Free  Dept.  B  Pontiac,  Mich.,  U.  8.  A. 


Positions  £or  Teachers  &  Business   Schools  for  Sale 

Get  ready  for  the  January  rush.    Write  us  your  wishes  and  ask  for  our  free 
literature.     Reading  this  ad.  may  mean  hundreds  of  dollars  for  you.     Act  now. 
Co-op.  Instructors'  Ass'n,    M.  S.  Cole,  Secy.,    Marion,  Ind. 


T^/rvrt  y^l-l/:i»-r'  ^^'  ^  choice  position  through  us — any  part  of  the  country. 


.^J^^rJIhi: 


EDUCAT ON AL  BUREAU 


Openings  in  business  schools,  high  schools,  colleges,  now  or 
later.     Half  of  the  state  universities  have  selected  our  can- 
didates. Highest  type  of  service.  Employ- 
ers report  your  vacancies.  Write  us  now. 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President 
Shubert-Rialto     Bldg.,    St.    Louis,     Mo. 


Do  You  Want  a  Better  Commercial 
Teaching  Position? 

Let  us  help  you  secure  it.  During  the  past  few  months  we  have 
sent  commercial  teachers  to  26  different  states  to  fill  attractive 
positions  in  colleges,  high  schools  and  commercial  schools.  We 
have  some  good  openings  on  file  now.  Write  for  a  registration 
blank. 

Continental  Teachers'  Agency 

BOWLING  GREEN,  KENTUCKY 
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RELIANCE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 
REGINA,  SASK. 


^resident  of  the  Penmanship  Section  of  the  National  < 
Reed,    Penman,    Ferris    Institute,    Big   Rapids,    Mich., 
lerable,   diversified   shapes  and  sizes  of   penholders. 

holding  one  of  his  pet  holders  in  the   photograph. 

e  time  Mr.  Reed  gets  this  pile  of  logs  into  holders  e 
an    individualized    holder. 


I  Teachei 
hobby   of 


I   Fedi 
vhittling 


penman   should    be   supplied 


Written    b>     F..    .A.    l.upfer    f. 


good    friend    Gaylord    of    Beverly,    Mas; 


THE  BUSINESS  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 

Volume  One  No.  two  of  the  above  jour- 
nal has  just  reached  our  desk.  It  will 
be  published  monthly  by  the  Haire  Pub- 
lishing Company,  1170  Broadway,  New 
York   City. 

This  issue  is  very  attractively  gotten 
up.  If  future  issues  are  as  good  as  this 
one  we  predict   a   wide  circulation. 

The  Business  Educator  extends  best 
wishes  to  this  new  journal  and  hope  that 
in  time  it  may  include  a  penmanship  de- 
partment. 


DICTATYPE  AND  STENOTYPE 

In  our  November  issue  we  published  a 
description  and  a  photopraph  of  the  Dic- 
tatype.  This  Dictatype  is  a  recent  inven- 
tion, and  production  of  it  started  in  Sept- 
ember  at  Wilmington,   Del. 

By  mistake  we  stated  that  the  product- 
ion of  the  Stenotype  was  begun  in  Sept- 
ember in  place  of  the  Dictatype.  The 
Stenotype  has  been  on  the  market  for 
years  and  in  1927  was  taken  over  by  the 
LaSalle  Extension  University,  which  be- 
gan producing  the  Stenotype  in  August 
of  that  year. 


The  Success  Business  College  of  Win- 
nipeg, which  is  one  of  the  largest  busi- 
ness schools  on  the  American  Continent, 
has  opened  a  branch  school  in  the  City  of 
Regina,  under  the  name  of  The  Reliance 
School  of  Commerce.  This  new  sch(X)l 
was  opened  on  September  17th,  of  this 
year,  and  it  already  has  an  enrollment  of 
225  students,  which  is  a  remarkable  re- 
cord for  a  new  college.  The  Reliance  is 
located  in  the  Imperial  Bank  Chambers, 
at  the  corner  of  Scarth  Street  and  Eleventh 
Avenue,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  down 
town  district,  convenient  to  all  street  cars 
and  for  students  living  in  any  part  of 
the  city. 

An  expert  corps  of  teachers  were  trans- 
ferred from  Winnipeg  school  to  The  Re- 
liance, and  the  same  courses  and  methods 
of  instruction  are  available  in  Regina  as 
are  to  be  found  in  the  parent  school  in 
Winnipeg.  This  new  school  was  organ- 
ized by  Mr.  W.  C.  Angus,  now  Principal 
of  the  Success  Business  College  in  Winni- 
peg, but  who  for  several  years  was  Prin- 
cipal of  the  High  School  of  Commerce  in 
Regina.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
local  conditions  and  his  close  contact  with 
business  men  and  parents  in  that  city 
were  of  great  help  to  him  in  getting  the 
new   school   started. 


Wm.  G.  Stepheson,  policy  engrosser 
of  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  and  formerly  penmanship 
teacher  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Business  Col- 
lege, remembered  the  Business  Educator 
with  some  of  his  fancy  ornamental  writ- 
ing. He  writes  a  very  strong  professional 
business   hand   also. 


teacher  ir 

the  primary  grades 

her  pupils 
Thomas   i 

s   following   the   Za 

flowing,  first  grade  writing  which  Mrs.  Lucy    H,    T 
should  be  able  to  write  a  free,  easy  hand    like    the    al 
e   the   right   style   which   they  can  master   and   which 
ler    Method    Correspondence    Course    for    teachers. 


large   pen 


\\'adesboro. 

N. 

C,    write 

fo 

her    pupil 

1,    this   same 

si 

e.      She   is 

thei 

qualified    I 

dail\    work 

in 

3ther  subje 

ts. 
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BOOK    REVIEWS 


but 


e^idt-rv  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
'cially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
o  commercial  leachers,  including  books  of 
ipecial  educational  value  and  books  on  business 
.ubjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly  reviewed 
n  these  columns,  the  object  being  to  t-nable  our 
eaders  to  determine  its  value. 


Types  of  Philosophic  Drama,  edited  by 
Robert  Metcalf  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  English,  Lehigh  University.  Pub- 
lished by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N,  Y.  Cloth  covered, 
524  pages. 

The  types  of  philosophic  drama  in  this  new 
\olume  have  been  chosen  as  revealing  the  strug- 
gles of  representative  minds,  from  antiquitv  to 
the  present  era,  to  explain  the  relation  of  ma'n  to 
the  force  or  forces  we  call  God  or  the  L'niverse. 
•'To  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man"  has  called 
forth  the  best  efforts  of  the  greatest  minds  not 
only  in  philisophy  but  also  in  dramatic  literature. 
V\'hat  is  the  nature  of  the  power  or  powers  back 
of  the  I'niverse.  Is  it  wise,  just,  and  powerful;  a 
friend  or  an  enemy  of  mankind?  What  is  the 
explanation  of  evil  and  suffering?  What,  in  the 
face  of  inexplicable  disaster,  shall  man  do?  Shall 
he  rebel,  revolt,  resist,  curse,  placate,  trust,  love, 
bless,  or  reverence  this  power,  or  resign  himself 
to  it?  All  of  these  attitudes  will  be  found  in  (he 
course    of    these    dramas. 

Here  are  gathered  together  representative  fig- 
ures of  pietv  or  protest,  the  Prometheus  and  Faust 
types  ,  the  Ancient  and  Medieval  Saint,  the  Ren- 
aissance Pagan,  the  Heroic  Christian,  the  Roman- 
tic Revolter,  the  Romantic  Humanitarian,  and  the 
Defiant    Fatalist. 

Contents   of    '"Tvpes   of    Philosophic   Drama" 
The    Book   of    Tob' 
Prometheus  Bound 
Everyman 
Doctor    Faustus 
Samson  Agonistes 
Manfred 

Prometheus  Unbound 
The  Life  of  Man 
Appendix 

There  is  an  illuminating  introduction  to  each 
play,  so  that  the  reader  can  grasp  the  philosophic 
thought  of  the  drama  he  is  about  to  read.  At- 
tention  is  drawn  to  the  value  of  the  philosophic 
plays  as  illustrations  of  the  attitudes  of^  the  great 
poets  and  seers  on  the  question  of  man's  place 
in    the   universe    and   his    relation   to   dietv. 


The  Principles  of  Factory  Organization 
and  Management,  bv  Ralph  Currier 
Davis,  M.  E.  Published  bv  Harper  & 
Brothers.  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Cloth 
cover,  449   pages. 

In  writing  this  book,  the  author  has  had  in 
mind  the  difficulties  which  confront  the  student 
of  industrial  management  or  the  junior  execu- 
tive who  aspires  to  greater  responsibilities,  when 
he  attempts  to  obtain  a  broader  and  more  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  fundamentals  and  the 
work  of  factory  management.  Accordinglv,  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  draw  a  clear  picture  of 
the  fundarnental  functions  and  principles  of  fac- 
lorv  organization  and  management  and  their  re- 
lations to  one  another.  It  was  felt  that  while 
the  character  and  extent  of  their  developement 
may  vary,  most  factorv  organizations  perform 
essentially  the  same  fundamental  functions.  While 
the  character  and  manner  of  their  application  may 
vary,  the  fundamental  principles  of  factory  man- 
agement, to  a  large  extent,  are  universal  in  their 
application.  A  thorough  understanding  of  these 
principles  and  functions  is  prerequisite  to  progress 
in    the    field    of    factorv    management. 

The  author's  experiences  in  teaching  the  sub- 
ject has  led  him  to  feel  that  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  student's  acquiring  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  sub- 
ject is  his  difficulty  in  visualizing  the  problems 
of  management,  due  to  his  lack  of  background. 
Therefore,  the  book  has  been  generously  illus- 
trated throughout. 

The  management  problems  in  one  plant  are 
never  exactlv  the  same  as  in  another,  even  in  the 
same  industry.  Such  differences  are  inevitable 
because  of  differences  in  plant,  personnel,  equip- 
ment, product,  location,  and  other  factors.  While 
the  principles  involved,  and  to  a  large  extent  the 
method  of  attact,  may  be  the  same,  the  solution 
may  be  quite  different.  To  a  considerable  degree, 
therefore,  routines  are  peculiar  to  the  particular 
plant.  Accordinglv,  those  routines  which  are  des- 
cribed are  intended  merely  to  illustrate  and  em- 
phasize   the    principles    being    discussed.       For    the 


part,  they  are  taken  from  the  practice  of 
um-sized  or  large  plants.  While  the  same 
may  be  present  in  the  small  plant,  usu- 
ally it  is  necessary  to  combine  them  in  the  in- 
terests of  economy.  Consequently,  it  is  less  easy 
to  study  their  performance. 

While    it     is    intended     primarily    for    the    ele- 
ment  of   the   subject,    it    is   hoped   that 
book    will    find    favor    in    the    eyes    of    exper- 
:ed    executives   in   so   far   as   it    records   some   of 
more   advanced   management   practices   and   the 
re    important    trends    in    modern    management. 


The  Technique  of  Research  in  Education, 
by  Claude  C.   Crawford,   Ph.D,   Profes- 
sor  of    Education,    University   of    South- 
ern  California.     Published   by  the   Uni- 
versity    of     Southern     California,     Los 
Angeles,   Calif.   Cloth  cover,   320   pages. 
This    book    is    the    result    of    the    writer's    con- 
viction   that    the    progress    of    research    might    be 
accelerated   if   those   who   engage   in   it   possessed   a 
little  more  training  in  its  technique.     Such  train- 
ing as  graduate  siudents  get  in  research  technique 
is    largely   of    an    incidental    nature,    except    in    the 
case   of    a    few    who    take    courses    in    statistical    or 
historical   method.     The  writer   believes  that   much 
could    be    done    in    a    more    direct    wav   as    a    prep- 
aration  for   later   individual   work.       ' 

The  author's  hope  is  that  this  book  may  be 
used  as  a  textbook  in  a  regular  course  in  the 
senior  or  graduate  year,  in  preparation  for  en- 
trance into  graduate  study  and  research.  Allow- 
ing for  seventeen  effective  weeks  in  the  semester, 
the  course  would  deal  with  one  chapter  a  week, 
together  with  extensive  supplementary  reading 
and  study  in  the  library.  In  this  'way  each 
student  should  get  acquainted  with  the  leading 
authorities  on  each  type  of  research  and  the 
principles  involved  in  it.  In  addition  to  this 
study  of  the  fundamentals  by  all  students  in  the 
class,  the  author  suggests  that  each  student  might 
be  expected  to  do  two  other  pieces  of  work  of 
an  individual  character.  He  might  be  expected 
to  prepare  a  comprehensive  paper  based  on  very 
extensive  reading  about  the  particular  type  of  re- 
search in  which  he  expects  to  engage,  and  also 
to  do  an  actual  piece  of  research  employing  that 
technique.  If  the  student  is  a  graduate,  this 
piece  of  research  might  be  the  beginning  of  the 
thesis,   or  it   might   be  merely  a   preparation   for   it. 


Studies  in  the  Law  of  Corporation  Fi- 
nance, bv  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  of  the 
New  York  Bar.  Published  by  Calla- 
ghan  &  Company,  Chicago,  111.  Cloth 
cover,    199   pages. 

The  collection  of  studies  presented  here  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  preliminary  skirmish  with 
a  tremendous  subject  matter.  It  is  with  consider- 
able diffidence  that  they  are  offered  in  permanent 
form.  Corporation  laW  as  traditionally  taught 
and  written  about  has  concerned  itself  principally 
with  questions  affecting  the  creation,  the  delimi- 
tation and  the  method  of  action  of  the  corporate 
entit\-.  Such  problems  as  de  facto  corporations ; 
maintenance  of  corporate  fiction;  ultra  vires  acts; 
authority  of  officers;  and  corporate  capacity  have 
bten  principally  delt  with.  There  is  a  reason 
for  this.     Until  relatively  recently  the  type  corpor- 

bodv  of  stockholders,  generally  located  near  the 
business  and  able  to  stroll  doWn  to  the  plant  or 
call  at  the  office  at  will.  Naturally,  therefore, 
intra-corporate  problems  were  secondary  impor- 
tance. Today,  with  the  growth  of  American 
business,  the  concentration  into  large  financial 
units,  and  the  increased  liberality  of  incorpora- 
tion statutes,  the  center  of  interest  has  shifted. 
The  problems  now  revolve  about  relationships 
between  the  various  participants  in  the  corporate 
enterprise.  For  one  question  of  corporate  entity 
there  are  a  thousand  questions  of  stockholders' 
rights. 


Types  of  World  Tragedy,  edited  bv  Rob- 
ert Metcalf  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
English,  Lehigh  University.  Published 
by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Cloth  cover,  661   pages. 

The  dramas  in  this  new  volume  have  been 
chosen  to  illustrate  the  varying  conceptions  of 
tragedy  from  the  classical  art  "of  the  Greeks  to  the 
naturalism  of  the  modern  era.  Those  who  believe 
that  there  is  no  tragedy  worthy  the  name  since  the 
Greeks  will  be  content  with  OEdipus  and  the 
Medea;  those  who  believe  that  Shakespeare  is 
matchless  will  not  cavil  at  Othollo;  and  those 
who  think  that  all  art  previous  to  the  twentieth 
century  is  hopelessly  antiquated  mav  take  their 
pleasure    with    Haupimann    and    Gorki.      Through 


the  careful,  intelligent  selection  of  material,  the 
reader  is  enabled  to  make  a  comparative  study 
of  these  types  and  thereby  insure  a  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  nature  of  tragic  art. 

The  book  contains  the  outstanding  tragedies  of 
foremost  dramatists  in  the  world.  Each  play  is 
preceded  by  a  searching,  critical  essay  on  the 
tiature  of  tragedies,  and  by  a  critical  introduct- 
ion to  the  play  itself.  These  serve  as  introduct- 
ions to  tragic  theory  for  those  who  are  begin- 
ning their  acquaintance  with  Aristotle  and  drama, 
and  who  need  guidance  through  the  philosophies 
of  tragedy  as  variously  conceived  by  ancients  and 
moderns.  Stress  has  been  placed  upon  the  emo- 
tional values  by  which,  as  Aristotle  taught,  the 
greatness  of  the  appeal  of  tragic  art  can  be  de- 
termined. Most  leaching  is  still  dominated  by 
the  historical  point  of  view,  but  not  so  with 
Professor  Smith's  treatise.  He  explains  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  historical  point  of  view  thus: 

"It   seems    a    false    sense    of    values    to    confine 
a  student,   who   perhaps  will   take  only  one   lit- 
erature   course    in    his    entire    college    career,    to 
plays    chiefly    of    historical    interest    within    a 
restricted      period,      when      he      should      have 
read     before     graduation     the     great     plays     of 
recognized  dramatic  or   poetic   power.     To  teach 
literature    exclusively   as    a    branch    of    history   is 
to  pursue  the  handmaid   rather   than   the  bride, 
to   worship   Clio   rather   than    Melpomene." 
Therefore,  the  introductions  in  "Types  of  World 
Tragedy"    minimize    history,    which    teachers    can 
readily    supply    by    lectures,    or    by    assigned    read- 
ings,   and    emphasize    literary    and    critical    values. 
Firmness    of    tone    has    been    intentionally    adopted, 
we  are  told,   partly   for  pedagagical   economy,    and 
partly    to    arouse    discussion    and    dissent.      ft    may 
not  be  too  much  to  hope  that  students  reading  these 
plays    will    obtain    not    only    a    critical    perspective, 
but    achieve   that   catholic   spirit   which    appreciates 
each   tragedy   for   the   elements  of  greatness   that   it 

Contents   of   "Types   of   World  Tragedy" 
OEdipus    the    King 
Medea 
Phaedra 
Othello 
The   Cenci 
Ghosts   ' 
The   Weavers 
The   Lower   Depths 
Appendix 


Principles  of  Business  Law,  by  Essel  R. 
Dillavou,  Assistant  Professor  of  Busi- 
ness Law.  University  of  Illinois,  and 
Charles  G.  Howard,  Professor  of  Law, 
University  of  Oregon.  Published  by 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.     Cloth  cover,   781   pages. 

In  preparation  of  this  book,  the  authors  have 
had  two  distinct  objectives  in  view.  The  first 
is  the  preparation  of  a  text  supplemented  with 
case  material  in  such  form  that  both  the  student 
and  the  teacher  may  have  before  them  a  brief 
statement  of  the  fundamental  principles  corre- 
lated with  a  selection  of  cases  that  will  demon- 
strate how  these  principles  apply  to  concrete 
cases.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  authors 
in  teaching  business  law  in  universities  and  col- 
leges by  the  case  system  that  the  time  alloted  is 
too  short  to  cover  as  many  subjects  as  should  be 
touched  upon  by  the  business  law  student.  In 
addition,  they  have  also  found  that  most  textbooks 
on  business  law  do  not  contain  enough  material 
adequately  to  present  the  subject  matter  for  a  com- 
plete and  full  course  in  business  law.  The  auth- 
ors' second  object,  therefore,  is  to  combine  the 
text  method  and  the  case  method  so  that  the 
usual  business  law  subjects  taught  in  colleges  and 
universities  may  be  covered  in  the  time  alloted 
for    such    subjects. 

Any  course  planned  to  prepare  a  student  for 
the  profession  of  business  should  be  so  designed 
as  to  accomplish  two  objectives:  (1)  it  should  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  general  principles 
which  are  followed  in  business:  and  (2)  it  should 
train  him  in  the  application  of  those  principles 
to  typical  business  situations.  Therefore,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  authors  that  a  text  on  business 
law  should  set  forth  the  fundamental  legal  prin- 
ciples which  relate  to  the  usual  business  trans- 
actions, and.  by  the  use  of  case  material,  should 
aid  the  student  in  his  application  of  the  general 
principles    to   definite   situations. 


A  package  of  beautifully  flourished 
birds  and  specimens  of  lettering  has  been 
received  from  Robert  Schaefer,  P.  O.  Box 
344,  Belgrade,  Mont. 
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The  above  was  written  by  Mi 
Institute,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  w 
we  consider  it  well  worth   reproducing. 

Evidently    Miss    Ferretty's    enthusiasm    for    and    sk 
judge   from  the  number  of  our   penmanship  certificates 

We  congratulate  her  on  her  success  in  this  special 

Miss   Ferretty   attended   the  Zanerian   Collge  of   Pi 
of   192S,   and  intends  continuing  her  work   there   in   1929 


^  E.  Ferretty,  handwriting  instructor 
thought  of  having  it   reproduced   in 


penmanship 
udents  are   m 
nuch   needed 
hip,    Columbu! 


Davenport  McLachlan 
ar  columns.     However, 


contagious    if 


Ohio,    during    the 


J.  A.  Bonachea,  Habana,  Cuba,  is  quite 
a  skillful  young  penman.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Eastman  Business  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  is  greatly  in- 
terested  in   handwriting. 

Rae  Wirtz  has  been  elected  to  teach 
penmanship  in  the  San  Jose  State  Teach- 
ers College,  San  Jose,  California  begin- 
ing  with  the  winter  quarter. 


We  had  a  pleasant  visit  from  Mr. 
Ricketts,  the  engrosser,  of  Chicago.  The 
Ricketts  Studio  has  been  known  for  years 
for  its  fine  pen  work.  Mr.  Ricketts  is 
assisted  in  conducting  the  studio  by  his 
daughter.  Two  Zanerian  boys  are  work- 
ing in  the  studio,  A.  Theodore  Bondy, 
and  L.  L.  Fields.  The  readers  are  well 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Field's  high  class 
roundhand. 


A  card  by  O.  T.  Swanson,  the  skillful 
penman  of  Strayer's  Business  College, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

G.  R.  BRUNET  HONORED 
Mr.  Brunei  of  446  St.  Jean  Baptiste 
St.,  Lord  Selkirk  School,  Winnipeg,  Can., 
was  awarded  the  decoration  "Officer 
d'Academie"  by  the  French  Government 
in  recognition  of  his  handbook,  "La  Fran- 
cais  par  la  Conversation",  (French 
through  Conversation.)  The  certificate 
was  signed  by  the  former  president  of 
the  republic.  Mr.  Brunet  and  his  brother 
are  both  fine  penmen.  Specimens  of  their 
work   have   appeared   in  our  columns. 


Mr.  J.  E.  McCarthy,  of  Dunnville, 
Ontario  having  won  our  Teacher's  Cer- 
tificate last  year,  has  been  working  for 
the  Professional  Certificate.  We  have  ex- 
amined some  very  beautiful  Business 
Writing  from  Mr.  McCarthy.  We  will  be 
disappointed  if  he  does  not  succeed  in 
winning  the  coveted  prize  before  long. 


LITHOGRAPHED    DIPLOMAS 

FROM 

Ames  &  Rollinson 

206  Broad-way  New  York 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

FEACHERS  Wanted  for  business  subjects— 
oositions  waiting.  Nat'l.  Teachers  Agency, 
835     Dixie    Terminal     Bldg.,     Cincinnati,     O. 


AN  ORNAMENTAL  ST'i'LE.  My  course  in 
Ornamental  Penmanship  has  helped  hundreds  be- 
come PROFESSIONALS.  Send  for  proof,  "i'our 
name  on  cards,  (si,\  stvlcs)  if  vou  send  25c. 
.\.  P.  MErB.  Expert  Penman,  1944  Loma  Vista 
St.,   Pasadena,  Calif. 


Also 
tering, 
BOOK., 


f     pen-written    copies    in 
1  Writing,  highly  illus- 

n  2+  lessons ..: 

of    pen    written    copit 

\\   Writing,   highly   illustrated,    given   in 

)ns __$8.00 

courses  in  Card  Writing,  Script,  Pen  Let- 
and  Flourishing.  Wrfte  for  my  FREE 
,  "How  To  Become  an  Expert  Penman," 
explains  my  method.  SEND  TODAY  be- 
lu  forget  it. 

T.  M.  TEVIS 
25-C  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
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N.  A.  P.  T.  S.  NOTES 


Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  New  York,  is  to 
be  the  Headquarters. 

Miss  Clara  Eraens,  Director  of  Hand- 
writing in  Buffalo  Public  Schools  promises 
the  most  pleasant,  profitable  visiting  half- 
day  for  the  Association  which  she  can  ar- 
range. 

Miss  Luella  Chapman,  Director  of 
Handwriting  in  State  Teachers  College 
and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, is  planning  for  a  visit  to  State  Teach- 
ers College  in  Buffalo. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Wiggin  of  the  Northern 
State  Teachers  College,  Marquette,  Michi- 
gan, has  accepted  a  place  on  the  program. 
He  is  director  of  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment in  the  above  institution.  His  mes- 
sage will  be  of  distinct  value  to  every 
member  of  the  Association. 

"Research  in  Handwriting  in  Business" 
will  be  the  topic  of  Mr.  John  G.  Kirk, 
Director  of  Commercial  Education  in 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Kirk  has  made  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  this  subject  and  his  find- 
ings will  be  of  great  interest  to  all. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  visit 
Niagara  Falls. 

PENMANSHIP  EXHIBIT 
Exhibit  Committee 
Chairman:  Miss  Mary  A.  Everts,  Di- 
rector of  Handwriting,  Niagara  Falls, 
New  York ;  Miss  Joyce  Moore,  Assistant 
Director  of  Handwriting,  Buffalo,  New 
York ;  Mr.  T.  W.  Emblem,  Director  of 
Handwriting,  Elmira,  New  York ;  Mr.  C. 
S.  Gilbert,  State  Teachers  College,  Mans- 
field, Pennsylvania. 

Begin  to  plan  now  to  send  some  pen- 
manship from  your  school  system  to  the 
N.  A.  P.  T.  S.  which  will  convene  in 
Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  New  York,  April 
24-25-26.  Miss  Mary  A.  Everts,  Niagara 
Falls,  and  her  committee  are  very  desirous 
to  have  a  representative  national  exhibit 
of  handwriting.  Will  you  not  lend  your 
active  assistance  toward  making  this  a 
successful  part  of  the  meeting? 
SPECIFICATIONS 
All  mounts  should  be  22"x28"  in  size 
and  approximately  a  uniform  gray  tone. 
All  mounts  are  to  be  hung  three  deep  ver- 
tically and  should  be  tied  together  (before 
sending)  in  three  places  with  gray  tape 
approximately  the  same  tone  as  mounts 
used. 

Further  instructions  as  to  shipping,  la- 
beling, etc.,  will  appear  in  the  February 
issue. 

Miss  Luella  Chapman,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  announces  Dr.  E.  C. 
Hartwell,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schols 
of  Buffalo,  and  Dr.  Harry  C.  Rockwell, 
President  of  Buffalo  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege will  have  a  prominent  place  on  the 
program  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  N. 
A.  P.  T.  S.  in  Buffalo.  Both  of  these  men 
have  a  high  educational  standing  in  their 
chosen  fields  and  will  bring  a  worthwhile 
message  to  the  Association. 

Dr.  Howard  Pillsbury,  Superintendent 
of  the  Pelham,  New  York  Schools,  will 
also  bring  us  the  point  of  view  of  a 
superintendent  of  handwriting.  He  is  an 
outstanding  speaker. 
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By    Norman    Tower,    Deny 


An  Educational  Journal  of 

Real  Merit 

Regular  Departments 

PENM.'\NSHIP  ARITHMETIC  CIVICS 
GEOGRAPHY        NATURE-STUDY 

PEDAGOGY  PRIMARY  CONSTRUCTION 
HISTORY  MANY   OTHERS 

Price   $1.50    per   year  Sample   on    request 

PARKER  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Taylorville,  III. 


GRADUATE  WORK  FOR  TEACHERS 

Commercial  research  by  home  study.  Some  of  the 
most  outstanding  commercial  educators  of  the  coun- 
try have  completed  this  tvorli.  Send  details  of  prep- 
aration to  PEOPLES  COLLEGE,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


LEARN  ENGROSSING 

in    your    spare    time    at    home. 
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pt  of  two  dof- 
P.    O.    Monev 


|l  Ord. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser,       Illuminator       and 

Designer 

Scranton     Real     Estate     BIdg. 

Scranton,  Pa. 
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OREGON  ADOPTS 


Freemaiis 


The  New  Rowe  Book 


NEW  INTENSIVE  TYPING 


The  two  largest  units  to  adopt  typewriting 
texts  during  1928,  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  and 
the  State  of  Oregon,  selected  New  Intensive 
Typing.  That  both  of  these  chose  the  Rowe  book 
over  all  other  books  on  the  market  is  convincing 
evidence  of  the  real  merit  of  the  text. 

At  its  meeting  on  November  19,  1928,  the 
State  Textbook  Commission  of  Oregon  adopted 
Xeiv  Intensive  Typing  for  exclusive  use  in  the 
Oregon  high  schools.  The  adoption  goes  into 
effect  in  September,  1929,  and  continues  for  six 
vears.  By  its  terms  all  the  high  schools  in 
Oregon  except  those  in  Portland  will  use  Neic 
Intensive  Typing  exclusively. 

Send   for    "Ten    Reasons   Why" 
NEW  INTENSIVE  TYPING 

will   enable  you   to   get  unusual 
results     in     your     teaching. 


The  H.  M.  ROWE  COMPANY 

Educational  Publishers  since  1^94 

BALTIMORE      -       -       -       MARYLAND 

"Rowe  Books   are   Good  Books 

and 
Rowe  Service  is  Good  Service" 


-^^^  Published  hs 

/Ae  Zaner-Bloser  Co. 

Columbus     Ohio 


Freeman's  Scientific  Handwriting 
Scales  provide  definite  aims  and 
standards  for  each  grade  as  follows: 

Scale  3  for  Grade  3 
Scale  4  "  "4 
Scale  5  "  "5 
Scale  6    "        "6 

These  Scales  are  20c  each,  postpaid,  or 
$1.92  per  doz.  less  25%  f.  o.  b.  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Send  Orders  to 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Volume  XXXIV 


FEBRUARY,  1929 


No.  VI 


Published  monthly  except  July  and  August  at  612  N.  Park  St.,   Columbus,  O.,  by  The  Zaner-Bloser  Company.     Entered   as  sec- 
ond-class matter  Sept.,  5,   1923,  at  the  post  office  at  Columbus,  O.,   under  the   Act  of   March   3,    1879.     Subscription  $1.25   a  year. 
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HY  JOHNNY 

couldn't  he  neat! 


WHY  were  Johnny's  exercises  always  so  messy?  He 
was  personally  tidy,  but  his  writing  exercises  were 
dreadful.  Finally,  the  teacher  tested  Johnny's  pen  —  and 
the  whole  problem  was  solved !  Nobody  could  have 
written  clearly  with  that  point! 

Pens  that  you  can't  depend  on  for  uniformly  good 
points  often  work  injustice.  It's  worth  while  to  be  sure. 
Make  sure  your  pupils  use  Esterbrooks  —  every  pen  in 
every  box  is  individually  inspected  and  passed.  Every 
pupil  gets  a  fair  chance  with  an  Esterbrook. 

Please  try  these  smooth  responsive  pens,  at  our  ex- 
pense. Send  name,  position,  school  system,  and  your 
address  to  Dept.  BE,  for  FREE  samples. 

ESTERBROOK    PEN    COMPANY,    Camden,  N.  J 


Become  a  Penman,  Teacher  or  Supervisor 


Good  positions  are  open  to  those  who 
qualify  in  penmanship.  The  Zanerian 
has  trained  thousands  of  penmen,  engross- 
ers and  teachers.  You  will  find  them  suc- 
cessfully filling  positions  in  the  leading 
private,  public  and  high  schools  in 
America. 

We  specialize  in  all  branches  of  penman- 
ship, lettering  and  engrossing  and  can 
help  you  to  become  a  specialist — and  a 
success. 

Summer  Term  will  begin  Julv  5 


Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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ACCOUNTING 

A  TWO  SEMESTER 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE 

*** 

200  4S-minute  Lessons. 

A  definite  lesson  for  every 

day  in  the  school  year. 

*** 

Single  Semester  of  100 

Lessons  (twenty  weeks)  also 

furnished. 

*** 

Prepared  especially  for 

individual  instruction.     Just 

the  thing  for  Night  School  and 

Correspondence  School  work. 

BLISS    PUBLISHING    CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


WIN  A  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 
PENMANSHIP    CERTIFICATE 

Every  student  who  is  following  the  penmanship  lessons 
in  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  should  not  be  satis- 
fied until  his  writing  is  good  enough  to  merit  a  B.  E. 
Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Penmanship. 

Teachers  who  encourage  their  pupils  to  bring  their 
work  up  to  the  certificate  standard  will  find  the  cer- 
tificate idea  a  great  aid  in  securing  results  in  hand- 
writing. If  you  have  not  tried  it,  now  is  the  time  to 
begin. 

A  new  circular  giving  full  information  regarding  this 
Certificate,  as  well  as  other  Certificates  we  issue,  will 
be  mailed  on  request.  It  contains  specimens  of  pen- 
manship showing  how  well  a  pupil  must  write  to  be 
eligible  for  a  Certificate.  It  is  an  interesting  circular, 
and  you   will  wish  a  copy. 

ZANER    &   BLOSER 

Penmanship  Specialists 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Progress  means 
keeping  in  touch 
with    the    times 


Progress  is  the  process  of  adjusting  ourselves  to 
the  constantly  changing  conditions  that  surround 


New  times  demand  new  ways.  The  world's  es- 
timate of  the  relative  values  of  certain  education- 
al practices  is  being  revised,  constantly.  The 
Gregg  Normal  Session  is  the  recognized  leader 
in  the  promotion  of  what  is  best  in  resultful 
methods  of  teaching  commercial  subjects. 

If  you  are  a  commercial  teacher  or  aspire  to  en- 
ter this  profession  naturally  you  want  to  attain 
the  greatest  success  possible  in  your  work.  At 
the  Gregg  Normal  you  will  find  the  mental  re- 
freshment which  will  prove  a  wonderful  stim- 
ulus to  insure  your  stepping  out  of  the  ranks  of 
the  ordinary.  Courses  are  arranged  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  experienced  teacher  as  well 
as  the  novice. 

Students  from  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  in  attendance  each  summer  and  en- 
thusiastically recommend  the  remarkable  courses 
of  study  and  practice.  Therefore  come  to  the 
Gregg  Normal  this  summer  and  drink  freely 
of  the  stored-up-and-running-over  treasures  from 
the  experiences  of  men  and  women  whose  lives 
have  been  full  of  fruitful  activity  in  the  teaching 
profession. 

An  unexcelled  placement  service  is  also  at  your 
command.  Thousands  of  Normal  graduates  are 
now  teaching  in  public  and  private  schools 
throughout  the  country. 

Plan  to  spend  six  happy  and  profitable  weeks  at 
the  Gregg  Normal — July  1  to  August  9.  Bulle- 
tin tells  more — write  for  your  copy  today. 


GREGG  SCHOOL 

255  North  Wabash  Avenue 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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NOW,  jor  the  first  time  a  conspicuous- 
ly NEW  work 

KAPID    CALCULATION 

EXERCISES 
Team   and   Accuracy   Tests 

By  Charles  R.  Hii.i.,  B.  C.  S.,  Spt-cialisis  in  Commercial  Education, 
co-author  of  Arithmetic  for  Business,  and  Eldon  C.  Gt:YER, 
A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Director  of  the  Educlional  Research  Dept.,  Public 
Schools,   Battle   Creek,    Mich. 

This  new  work-book  of  perforated  sheets  in  four  colors 
has  long  been  needed.  Every  day  brings  more  requests  for 
it:  From  Arithmetic  teachers;  from  principals  and  super- 
intendents who  see  the  value  of  skill-building  drill  for 
business. 

POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY 
Systematic  Repetition 

Adequately   Motivated 
Competitive  Tests 

Accuracy  Tests 

Remedial     Practice 
Here  is  a  work   not  only  superior  in   authorship,  teaching 
method,   in   content,   but   a   new   concept    in   education    de- 
signed in  a  wholly  new  way. 

We    urge    every    arithmetic   teacher — every    principal    and 
superintendent  interested   in  more  effective  everyday  busi- 
ness-life arithmetic,  to  send  for  this  vital  and  timely  book. 
Free  to  teachers  for  thirty  days 
Examination  price,  50c 

ELLIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Commercial  Textbooks 
BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


Printing 

Facilities  Complete 

Publications 

Catalogs 

Mailing  Pieces 

Color  Work 

Commercial  Forms 

Ruling — Binding 
Special  Blank  Books 

Enjoy  Our  Service 


240  No.  Fourth  St.     :     COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Something  New  In  Handwriting  Instruction 

By  H.  M.  Hill,  Supervisor  of  Writing,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

A  CHART  FOR  DIRECTING  THE  STUDY  AND  PRACTICE  IN  HANDWRITING  has  been  devised. 
The  chart,  by  the  aid  of  SELF-HELPS  IN  HANDWRITING,  the  pupil's  guide  which  accompanies  the  chart,  pro- 
vides individual  instruction  quickly  and  effectively  to  each  child  in  the  class  just  at  the  point  where  it  is  most 
needed.  The  chart  makes  it  possible  for  the  teacher  of  large  classes  to  give  adequate  individual  help  to  each  pupil. 
It  enables  the  teacher  of  little  training  in  methods  of  teaching  writing  to  direct  her  pupils  in  penmanship  practice 
successfully — the  chart  makes  it  easy  for  her  to  point  out  clearly  and  definitely  the  child's  particular  difficulties, 
and  gives  full   and  complete   directions  on   how  to  overcome  them. 

That  each  child  should  be  treated  individually  is  sound  pedagogy  and  should  be  given  more  attention  in  pen- 
manship practice,  so  the  chart  has  been  worked  out  on  the  theory  that  each  child  should  work  on  his  own  particular 
difficulties  and  not  on  those  of  the  other  pupils.  This  chart  provides  a  way  for  teachers  to  carry  out  this  precept 
successfully.  Too,  much  of  the  drudgery  involved  in  correcting  papers  after  school  hours  is  eliminated,  since  the 
chart  is  used  largely  while  the  pupils  write.  By  the  use  of  this  chart  the  teacher  may  know  to  what  each  child 
should  devote  his  time  as  an  individual. 


Many  teachers  are  already  using  this  Chart  and  Self-Helps  and  say  they  cannot  do  without  them,  because  they 
save  so  much  time  and  work  and  produce  so  much  better  results. 

All  teachers  of  handwriting  should  avail  themselves  of  this  chart.     Send  for  your  copy  today. 

POSTPAID   PRICES:     1   SET   10c;    10  OR   MORE   SETS,  8c. 

Tlie  Zaner-Bloser  Company,   Columbus,   Ohio 
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Fundamentals  of  Business 

Commercial  students  need  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  business  as  well  as 
in  the  tool  subjects  of  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping. 

The  well-balanced  commercial  course  contains  the  subjects  of  Business  Or- 
ganization and  Management,  Commercial  Law,  Business  Correspondence,  Adver- 
tising and  Selling. 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company  publishes  not  only  the  leading  shorthand, 
typewriting,  and  bookkeeping  texts,  but  also  modern,  authoritative  texts  on  the 
fundamentals  of  business. 


Essentials  of  Commercial  Law — Re- 
vised Edition.  By  W.^ll.ace  Hugh 
Whigam.    369  pages;  cloth  binding  $1.40 

Each  chapter  includes,  in  addition  to  a 
helpful  topical  outline  and  objective  test 
questions,  constructive  problems  in  the 
preparation  of  legal  papers  and  search 
questions  on  the  laws  of  the  student's 
own  state. 

Business  Organization  and  Admins- 
tration.  By  Dr.  J.  Anton  deHAAS, 
Harvard.     363  pages;  cloth  binding  $1.40 

Bringing  to  the  student  those  bigger  prob- 
lems upon  the  solution  of  which  success  in 
business  largely  depends — proprietorship, 
financing  and  enterprise,  selling  and  ad- 
vertising, foreign  trade. 

An    Introduction    to    Economics.      By 

Dr.  Graham  A.  Laing.  465  pages; 
cloth  binding  $1-40 

A  simple  treatment  of  the  economic  prin- 
ciples applied  to  American  life — the  com- 
petiti\e  system,  production  and  exchange, 
capital  and  value,  supply  and  demand, 
money  problems,  investment  and  specula- 
tion, rent,  interest,  and  profits. 

Applied  Business  English  and  Applied 
Business      Correspondence.      Bv 

HiBERT  A.  Hagar  and  Rupert  P. 
SoRelle.   296  pages;  cloth  binding $1.00 


The  minimal  essentials  of  grammar,  in- 
cluding punctuation  and  spelling,  with 
choice  exercises  in  the  various  forms  of 
business  composition — the  letter,  the  tel- 
egram and  cablegram,  the  advertisement, 
the  report,  etc. 


First   Principles   of   Advertising.     By 

Wilbur  D.  Nesbit.  117  pages;  cloth 
binding $1.00 

Giving  the  first  steps  in  this  fascinating 
and  lucrative  profession  as  a  background 
and  foundation  for  a  more  advanced 
treatment  of  the  problems  of  getting  at- 
tention and  creating  interest  through  the 
varied  advertising  forms  of  lay  out  and 
copy. 


Salesmanship  and  Business  Efficiency. 
By  James  S.  Knox.  406  pages,  cloth 
binding $2.50 

This  study  of  human  nature  is  divided 
into  four  fundamental  factors :  the  sales- 
man, the  customer,  the  article  to  be  sold, 
and  the  psychological  process  known  as 
making  the  sale.  Its  study  increases  the 
efficiency  of  the  student  in  his  other  sub- 
jects as  well  as  awakens  him  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  vast  possibilities  of  an  intelli- 
gently used  personality. 


Send  for  sample  copies 


The  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON   SAN  FRANCISCO  TORONTO   LONDON 
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PENMANSHIP  SUPPLIES 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.     Cash  should  accompany  all  orders. 

All  goods  go  postpaid  except  those  listed  to  go  by  express,  you  pay  express 
charges.  Of  course,  when  cheaper,  goods  listed  to  go  by  express  will  be  sent  by 
parcel  post,  if  you  pay  charges. 


Pens 

Zanerian  Fine  Writer  Pen  No.  1. 

1   gr.         $1.75  54   gr $  .50  1   doz $  .20 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen  No.  2,  Zanerian  Medial  Pen 
No.  3,  Zanerian  Standard  Pen  No.  4,  Zanerian 
Falcon  Pen  No.  5,  Zanerian  Business  Pen  No.  6. 

1   gr $1.25  i/i  gr $  .40  1   doz $  .15 

Special  prices  in  quantities.  We  also  handle  Gil- 
lott's,  Hunt's  Spencerian  and  Esterbrook's  pens. 
Write  for  prices. 

Broad  Pointed  Lettering  Pens. 

1  Complete  set  (12  pens)  $0.35 

^  doz.  single  pointed  pens  15 

Yi  doz.  double  pointed  pens  30 

1  doz.  single  pointed,  any  No 25 

1   doz.  double  pointed,  any  No 60 

Pen  Holders 
Zanerian  Fine  Art  Oblique  Holder,  Rosewood: 

wYi  inches $1.25         8  inches $1.00 

Zanerian  Fine  Art  Straight  Holder,  8  inches  $1.00 

Zanerian  Oblique  Holder,  Rosewood: 
llj/a  inches $  .75         8  inches. $  .65 

Zanerian  Expert  Oblique  Holder,  7'/2  inches: 

1  only $0.20        1  doz $1.25      Vi  gr $  6.50 

Yi  doz 75      54  gr 3.50      1     gr 12.00 

Excelsior  Oblique  Holder,  6  inches: 

1  only $  .15         1   doz $1.20       Yi  gr.. 

Y2  doz 70       Yi  gr 3.00       1     gr.. 


..$   5.50 
..   10.00 


Zaner  Method  Straight  Holder,  7'/2  inches: 

1  only $  .15  1   doz $  .60        Y2  gr $2.65 

Y2  doz 40        14   gr 1.50        1     gr 4.80 

1  Triangular  Straight  Holder,  lYi.  inches  $0.25 

1   Correct  Holder,  hard  rubber,  6^  inches  25 

1   Hard  Rubber   Inkstand  70 

1   Good  Grip  Penpuller  15 

1   Inkholder  for  Lettering  10 

Cards 

White,  and  six  different  colors: 
100  postpaid,  30c;  500  express  (shipping  weight  2  lbs.), 
$1.00;    1000    express    (shipping   weight   4    lbs.),    $2.00. 

Flourished  Design  Cards: 
With  space  for  name.     Two  different  sets  of  12  each. 
Every  one  different. 
1  set,'  12  cards  $  .15  6  sets,  72  cards  $  .40 

Joker  or  Comic  Cards 

1  set,  12  cards  $  .15  6  sets,  72  cards  $  .40 


Papers 

Zanerian  5-lb.  Paper  (wide  and  narrow  rule) : 

1   pkg.  of  240  sheets  by  express  $1.50 

Zanerian  6-lb.  Paper   (narrow  rule)  : 

1   pkg.  of  240  sheets  by  express  $2.00 

Zanerian   Azure    (Blue)    Paper: 

1   pkg.  of  240  sheets  by  express  $2.00 

Zaner  Method  No.  9  Paper   (%-'n.  rule,  SxlO'/j) 

1  pkg.  of  500  sheets,  not  prepaid  $  .85 

100  sheets  by  mail  postpaid  50 

Inks 

Zanerian  India  Ink: 

1  bottle  $  .40         1  doz.  bottles  express  $4.00 

1  bottle  Zanerian  Gold  Ink  25 

1  bottle  Zanerian  White  Ink  30 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink: 

1   bottle,  4  oz.  postpaid  $  .50 

1   pint  by  express  75 

1   quart  by  express  LIS 

Zanerian  Ink  Powder: 

1   quart   package   $  .30 

6  packages  or  more,  per  pkg.,  net 22^4 

Zanerian  Ink  Tablets   (both  red  and  black) 

1   quart  box,   32  tablets  $  .30 

6  boxes  or  more,  per  box  25 

Fine  White  Cardboard 

White  Wedding  Bristol:  Size  22"/2x28'/2: 

6  sheets,   postpaid   $  .90 

12  sheets,  postpaid  1.65 

2  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid  50 

Large  Sheets  of  Paper 
Ledger,  16x21— 28'/2-lb.  stock  (smooth  surface)  : 

6  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid  $  .65 

12  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid  1.10 

Genuine  Parchment — Sheepskin,  16x21  inches: 

1  sheet,  postpaid  $     2.50 

6  sheets,   postpaid   12.00 

Aritiiicial   Parchment — 16x21   inches: 

6  sheets,  postpaid  $1.50 

12  sheets,   postpaid  2.40 


Write  for  complete  Penmanship  Supply  Catalog 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO.,  Penmanship  Specialists 


Columbus,  Ohio 
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EASTERN    COMMERCIAL    TEACHERS'    AS- 
SOCIATION  1929  CONVENTION   PROGRAM 


Thursday  Afternoon— March  28,  1929 

2:00-  2:15  Address  of  Welcome,  Dr.  Ed- 
win C.  Broome,  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

2:15-  2:30  Response  to  Address  of  Wel- 
come, Dr.  Cheesman  A.  Her- 
rick.  President  of  Girard  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2:30-  3:15     Address:     "Some     Trends     in 
American   Business.", 
Mr.   Merle  Thorpe,   Editor  of 
Nation's     Business,     Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

3:15-  3.45  Address:  "Some  Trends  in 
American  Education."  S.  B. 
Carkin,  President,  Packard 
Commercial  School,  New  York 
City. 

Thursday  Evening— March  28,  1929 
6:30-12:00     Banquet  and  Ball 

Friday  Morning— March  29,  1929 

10:15-10:30  Announcements 

10:30-11:15  Address:  Principles  of  Curri- 
culum Making."  Dr.  Edwin 
C.  Broome,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

11:30-12:15  Address  on  Curriculum  Mak- 
ing   in    Specialized    Types    of 
School    Organization. 
Friday  Noon — Luncheon 

10:30-2:00     May  be  arranged  by  Dr.  Hull. 

Saturday  Morning— March  30,  1929 

10:00-10:30  Business   Meeting. 

10:30-11 :10  Address:  "Trends  in  Commer- 
cial Curriculum  Making."  Dr. 
Lee  Galloway,  Ronald  Press 
Company,    New    York    Citv. 

11:10-11:50  Address:    (Inspirational)?' 
Commercial-Teacher  Training  Section 

Chairman,    Charles    E.    Bowman,    Girard 

College,    Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Morning  Session 

11:30-12:15  Address:  Principles  of  Curri- 
culum-Making in  Commercial 
Teacher-Training  Schools.  Dr. 
Paul  S.  Lomax,  School  of  Ed- 
ucation, New  York  Univer- 
sity, N.  Y.  C. 
Afternoon  Session 


General   Subject:     Case  Studies  in  Com- 
mercial   Curriculum-Making 
2:15-  2:35     Commercial    Teacher-Train 
ing  in  Private  Business  Schools, 
John  A.  Luman,  Peirce  School, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
2:35-  2:55     Discussion     of     Mr.     Luman's 
Address  by  Representatives  of: 
Bay    Bath     Institute,     Spring- 
field,  Mass.,   Bryant   &   Strat- 
ton  College,  Providence,  R.  I., 
Rider  College,  Trenton,   N.  J. 
2:55-  3:15     Commercial  Teacher-Train- 
ing   in    State    Normal    Schools 
and   State   Teachers'    Colleges. 
George  W.  York,  State  Teach- 
ers'   College,     Albany,     New 
York. 
3:15-   3:35     Discussion  of  Mr.  York's  Ad- 
dress   by    Representatives    of: 
State    Teachers'    College,    In- 
diana,   Pa.,     State     Normal 
School,     Salem,     Mass.,     State 
Normal   School,   Trenton,   N.J. 
3:35-   3:55     Commercial     Teacher    Train- 
ing  in    University    Schools   of 
Education,     Dr.     Herbert     A. 
Tonne,     New     Rochelle     High 
School,    New   Rochelle,    N.    Y. 
(Doctor's  Thesis  completed  in 
1928  on  "Commercial  Teacher- 
Training     Curricula     of     the 
United  States".) 
3:55-  4:15     Discussion  of  Dr.  Tonne's  Ad- 
dress   by    Representatives    of: 
Boston     Universty,     Boston, 
Mass.,     Columbia    University, 
New  York  City,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity,    Cambridge,     Mass., 
Temple    University,    Philadel- 
phia,  Pa. 
.\rticles    on    Commercial    Teacher-Train- 
ing Courses   to  be  Included  in 
Yearbook  Only. 
(These  articles  are  to  describe  represen- 
tative courses  given  in  American  commer- 
cial  teacher-training   institutions.) 

Principles     of     Commercial     Education, 
Louis  A.  Rice. 

The  Teaching  of  Bookkeeping,   Charles 
E.   Bowman. 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 


THE    NEW    COURSE    IN 
MODERN  HANDWRITING 


We  are  endeavoring  to  present  a  course 
of  lessons  in  Handwriting  which  will  be 
of  special  interest  to  commercial  students. 
The  idea  is  to  weave  various  commercial 
subjects  into  the  penmanship  lessons  to 
make  them  appeal  to  the  students  and  to 
show  how  closely  related  commercial  sub- 
jects are  to  writing. 

One  aim  is  to  show  the  importance  of 
the  subject  of  Handwriting  and  to  create 
in    the   students   a    desire   to   write   better. 

The  forms  of  letters  and  the  movements 
used  in  making  thera  will  be  discussed. 
The  course  will  be  very  helpful  to  teach- 
ers as  well   as  to  students. 

TEACHERS  can  do  much  to  help  with 
the  course.  It  is  through  you  that  we  ex- 
pect to  reach  and  help  the  students.  First, 
you  should  see  that  each  pupil  subscribes. 
Second,  you  should  help  to  carry  out  the 
instruction  and  see  that  it  is  understood 
by  the  pupils,  and  that  the  pupils  do  the 
right  amount  and  right  kind  of  practice. 
You  are  urged  to  write  us  at  any  time 
for  special   suggestions  or  information. 

Write  for  club  rates  and  sample  copies 
to  pass  out  among  your  students. 


PENMEN,  ATTENTION! 


If  you  have  a  scrap  book  which  you 
will  kindly  loan  for  the  Penmanship  ex- 
hibit at  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  convention  to  be 
held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  28,  29, 
30,  1929,  or  if  you  will  send  a  specimen 
of  your  work,  ornate  or  plain,  for  the 
above  purpose,  vi'ill  you  please  write  me 
at  once  .■■  We  wish  to  make  this  the  finest 
exhibit  ever  seen  at  an  E.  C.  T.  A:  meet- 
ing. Thank  you. 

H.  W.  Patten 
1330  Spruce   St. 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Published     monthly     (except     July     and     August) 

By   THE    ZANER-BLOSER    CO., 

612  N.  Park  St.,   Columbus,  O. 

E.   W.   Bloser -    .    -     Editor 

E.  A.  LuPFER Managing  Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION      PRICE,      $1.25      A      YEAR 
(To  Canada,   10c  more;  foreign,  20c  more) 
Single  copy,   15c. 
Change  of  address  should  be  requested  promptly 

■_   -J  _,^  j^  possible,   giving  the  old  as  ■well  as 


th 


addr 


Advertising  rates  furnished  upon  request. 


The  Business  Educator  is  the  best  medium 
through  wrhich  to  reach  business  college  proprietors 
and  managers,  commercial  teachers  and  students, 
and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy  must  reach  our 
office  by  the  lOlh  of  the  month  for  the  issue  of 
the  following  month. 
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MODERN  HANDWRITING 

CORRELATED  WITH  COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS 

By  E.  A.  LuPFER^  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Handwriting  must  be  neat  and  unmis- 
takably legible,  and  should  be  written  rap- 
idly and  easily. 

The  act  of  writing  should  be  so  well 
established  while  learning  that  the  atten- 
tion may  be  placed  almost  entirely  on  the 
subject  matter  rather  than  on  the  act. 

To  be  unable  to  express  your  thoughts 
intelligently  either  on  account  of  poor 
English  or  illegible  handwriting  is  a 
serious  handicap  in  business  or  social  life. 

Good  writing  is  acquired  by  intelligent 
study  and  practice  rather  than  by  inher- 
ited talent.  All  normal  persons  can  learn 
to  write.  Illegible  writing  should  be  a 
disgrace  in  our  modern  schools. 

While  good  copies  and  definite  instruc- 
tions are  necessary,  results  depend  upon 
your  faithfulness  in  following  instructions. 


fingers.  The  knuckles  should  point  to- 
wards, the  ceiling.  Curve  the  fingers  as 
though  you  were  grasping  a  small  ball. 

The  holder  should  point  towards  the 
right  shoulder  and  be  held  at  an  angle  of 
about  45   degrees.     Don't  grip  the  holder. 

The  holder  should  be  held  between  the 
thumb  and  the  first  aad  second  fingers. 
The  first  finger  only  should  be  on  top  of 
the  holder  and  the  holder  should  cross  the 
second  finger  near  the  root  of  the  nail. 
The  thumb  should  be  opposite  the  first 
joint  of  the  first  finger. 

The  angle  of  the  paper  for  right  and 
left-handed  persons  is  shown  by  the  il- 
lustration herewith  which  appeared  last 
month  in  Mr.  Buell's  article  on  left-hand- 
ed ness. 

Move  the  paper  so  that  the  writing  is 
done  directly  in  front  of  you,  writing 
about  Yi  or  Yz  the  way  across  the  page. 
Then  shift  the  paper. 


"This  is  arm  movement  as  distinguished 
from  and  opposed  to  finger  movement.  It 
serves  as  a  basis  for  all  good,  free  writing. 

"The  fingers  must  not  grip  the  pen 
tightly.  The  hand  must  not  fall  over  on 
the  right  side.  The  hand  must  glide  on 
the  little  finger  and  the  one  next  to  it, 
and  the  arm  must  act  freely  on  the 
muscle  near  the  elbow." 

The  above  is  quoted  from  the  Zaner- 
Bloser  Manual  96. 

The  purpose  of  repeating  over  and  over 
and  concentrating  on  a  simple  exercise  or 
single  stroke  is  to  establish  a  free  arm 
movement  so  that  movement  becomes  auto- 
matic and  that  later  when  writing  words 
and  semences  most  of  the  attention  may  be 
placed  on  other  essentials. 


SUPPLIES 

Good  supplies  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  satisfactory  results.  For  good  supplies 
consult  your  teacher  or  write  to  the  Bus- 
iness  Educator. 

POSITION. 

Sit  up,  shoulders  square,  and  back 
straight.  Face  the  desk.  Keep  the  elbows 
near  the  corners  of  desk,  evenly  on  or  off 
the  desk,  preferably  about  one  inch  off  the 
edge  of  the  desk. 

The  clothing  on  the  arm  should  be 
loose.  The  weight  of  the  arm  should  rest 
on  the  muscle  below  the  elbow. 

The  hand  should  glide  on  the  little 
finger    nail    or    on    the    third    and    fourth 


HOW  TO  ACQUIRE  THE  ARM 
MOVEMENT. 

"(a)  Drop  the  right  hand  half  open 
down  at  the  side  of  the  seat  and  swing  it 
back  and  forth  in  the  easiest  manner. 

"(b)  Now  lift  it  and  place  it  upon  the 
desk,  allowing  the  hand  to  remain  half 
closed. 

"(c)  With  the  left  hand  place  the  pen 
in  the  right  hand  which  should  be  ele- 
vated slightly  upon  the  third  and  the 
fourth  fingers  so  that  the  wrist  is  free  of 
the  desk. 

"(d)  Now  push  and  pull  the  arm  back 
and  forth  in  the  sleeve  without  letting  the 
sleeve  slip  on  the  desk. 

"The  little  finger  serves  as  a  free,  glid- 
ing rest  for  the  hand,  and  the  muscle  and 
skin  in  front  of  the  elbow  serve  as  a  mov- 
able rest  for  the  arm. 


A  SPECIMEN  OF  YOUR  WRITING. 

Write  and  save  this  as  an  example  of 
your  writing  before  beginning  this  course: 

/  promise  to  learn  to  write  so  that  peo- 
ple can  read  with  ease  what  I  write.  I 
shall  also  write  freely  and  neatly. 

Illegible  writing  is  a  mark  of  illiteracy. 
I,  therefore,  agree  never  to  become  careless 
in  my  writing.  I  agree  to  study  and 
practice  not  less  than  30  minutes  each  day. 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP 
QRSTUVWXYZ. 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstu 
V   w  X  V  z.     1234567S90. 


^^J^Uii/ii^^^ei^iu^a/fr'       ^ 


Copy  1.  Take  good  writing  position.  With  dry  pen  trace  freely  over  the  push-pull  exercise.  Let  the  hand  glide  on  the 
little  finger.     Push  and  pull  the  pen  directly  from  and  towards  the  center  of  the  body,  if  writing  with  the  right  hand. 

Miserable  left-handed  writers  should  be  encouraged  to  change  to  the  right  hand.  Those  with  a  fair  start  should  be  en- 
couraged to  improve  their  left  hand. 

The  thumb  joint  should  not  work.     Make  half  a  line  a  minute.     Work  for  uniform  slant,  height  and  tone. 


Copy  2.  This  two  space  exercise  will  help  you  to  get  a  rolling,  free  motion.  Point  your  penholder  towards  the  shoulder. 
Roll  the  arm  on  the  muscle  below  the  elbow.  Start  at  the  top  and  swing  freely  down  around  the  left  side,  making  about  200  a 
minute.     Get  the  ovals  ^   as  wide  as  high.     The  teacher  should  see  that  each  pupil  has  a  good  position  and  uses  a  free  motion. 


Copy  3.  The  teacher  should  describe  the  exercise  and  show  how  it  will  help  in  making  letters.  Both  sides  are  curved  the 
same.  The  down  strokes  are  as  light  as  the  up  strokes.  The  spacing  should  be  even.  Make  200  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
teacher  can  encourage  and  direct  the  class  by  counting  l-2-3-4-5-6-7-g-9-10-20-etc. 

Varying  the  count  to  light-light,  round-round,  etc.,  calls  the  attention  to  particular  things  to  be  mastered  or  corrected.  Too 
much  time  spent  on  exercises  is  a  waste  of  time,  but  be  sure  you  can  use  a  free  swinging  motion  and  control  the  pen  fairly  well 
before  going  to  the  next  copy. 


Copy  4.  With  a  dry  pen  trace  over  this  copy.  Swing  freely  to  a  count  of  1-2-3-4-5-6.  Now  take  ink  and  swing  around  6 
times.  It  requires  control  to  keep  on  the  track.  Try  it  again  and  again  until  you  succeed.  Get  them  all  the  same  size.  Draw  a 
line  down  through  the  center  to  see  if  all  are  on  the  same  slant.  Don't  make  them  flat.  Lighten  the  pressure  on  the  holder.  A 
wobbly  line  shows  a  lack  of  speed. 

Now  go  back  to  copies  1,  2,  and  3  and  practice  them  one  space,  then  J/^  space  high. 


Copy  5.  Now  that  you  have  acquired  a  free  motion  on  oval  exercises,  we  shall  try  to  transfer  that  movement  to  letters  and 
words.  This  copy  is  made  the  same  as  No.  4  with  an  "O"  finish.  Get  them  all  as  near  the  same  size  as  possible.  No  careless 
work  accepted. 

Copy  6.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  movement.  The  letters  should  be  made  freely  and  at  the  same  rate  of  speed  as 
the  exercise,  to  a  count  of  1-2-3-4-5-6-capital-O-etc. 

Copy  7.  The  teacher  should  describe  the  shape  of  the  "O"  and  the  movement  used.  Notice  how  we  swing  into  the  letter 
and  glide  out  of  it.  Pick  the  pen  up  while  in  motion.  Curve  both  sides  evenly.  The  top  and  bottom  are  even  in  roundness. 
Notice  the  proportion  of  the  main  part  and  the  top  loop.  If  students  get  letters  extremely  wide  or  narrow,  try  putting  16  letters 
on  the  line. 

A  contest  would  be  to  see  how  many  in  the  class  can  make  the  most  letters  resting  on  the  line  in  making  a  given  number  of 

lines.     Count  out  all  letters  above  the  line,  through  the  line,  and  careless  or  slow  looking  letters.  The  teacher  mav  count  2  for 

each  letter.     Some  suggested  counts:     Finish-up,  light-line,  curve-swing,    round-up.      Use   any   two  words   that   will    help   correct 
faults. 

PENMANSHIP  AND  COMMERCIAL  LAW. 
Copy  8.     Commercial  students  should  be  familiar  with  law  terms.     Consult  your  law  book  or  teacher  to  discover  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  which  you  are  practicing.     Never  practice  a  word  you   do  not  understand.     Give  considerable  of  vour  time  in 
these  words  to  the  mechanical  operation  of  writing.     Most  attention  should  be  given  the  "O's".     Those  who  master  the  "O's"  can 
center  on  some  of  the  small  letters  which  give  them  trouble.     It  is  not  expected  that  you   will   write  every  word  correctly  at  this 
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.&  crcrcy  cycya  crcr 


(JC-i^-c:^^^ 


cr^^ 


'S^^-^C.'^f^yjZ^C^.'C^C^C.-^^ 


time.  However,  do  the  best  you  can.  Each  letter  will  be  presented  separately  in  time  when  special  attention  should  be  given  to 
each.  Work  on  each  word  separately,  then  write  the  entire  list  of  words.  Practice  as  many  of  the  difficult  combinations  ap- 
pearing in  the  words  as  you  have  time  to  master. 

Copy  9.  Discuss  contracts.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  a  contract  should  be  clear  in  wording  and  in  unmistakable  writing. 
After   writing  the  entire  sentence,   pick  out  the  difficult  combinations  of  words  and  letters  and  practice  upon  them. 

Copy  10.  Notice  the  loop  is  in  the  center  of  the  oval  and  that  it  is  almost  parallel  to  the  oval.  Movement  is  very  important 
in  this  copy.     Count:     Loop-l-2-3-4-5-6-Capital-C-etc. 

Copy  11.  Start  with  a  curve.  End  upward.  Test  your  letters  by  placing  ovals  over  them.  Make  about  60  letters  a  minute. 
Compare  your   work   with  the  copy  frequently. 


Copy  12.  Discuss  "commercial  paper",  both  as  to  meaning  and  how  the  words  are  written.  Notice  the  pauses  at  the  top  of 
"o",  "c",  and  "a",  and  at  the  shoulder  of  "r".  The  turns  on  "m's"  and  other  letters  are  made  freely  with  a  rolling  motion.  The 
teacher  should  demonstrate  the  movement  at  the  board.  Each  word  presents  new  problems  of  movement  and  form.  Each  student 
will  have  his  own  troubles.     What  may  be  difficult  for  one  may  be  easy  for  another. 

Copy  13.  Too  much  practice  may  be  given  to  either  individual  letters  or  to  sentences  at  a  sacrifice  of  the  other.  Don't  scat- 
ter your  efforts,  but  do  enough  sentence  work  to  encourage  handwriting  which  requires  very  little  conscious  effort. 


^^J^ud/n^dA'^^i/iu^a^?^       ^ 
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Copies  14  to  20.  Considerable  \voik  should  be  done  at  this  time  on  individual  letters  as  suggested.  A  great  deal  can  be  said 
about  these  letters  but  we  must  leave  much  to  the  teacher.  Close  the  "o".  Get  it  full.  Check  motion  on  retrace.  The  body  is 
made  with  a  quick  oval  swing. 

Check  at  the  top  of  "c"  and  "a".  The  down  stroke  of  "c"  is  fairly  straight.  Get  a  hook  on  "c".  Get  the  ''o"  and  "a"  dis- 
tinct. Finish  "o"  from  the  head  line,  l>ut  come  down  to  the  base  line  with  the  "a"  before  finishing.  These  two  letters  give  much 
trouble  in  securing  legibility. 

Copy  21.     Count:    CapitaI-E-1-2-3-4-5-6. 

The  teacher  should  demonstrate  at  the  board  the  movement  used  in  "E".  There  is  no  pause  in  the  letter.  Swing  freely  into 
and  glide  out  of  it.     Use  a  rolling,  free  motion.     The  "E"  is  a   "C"  with  a  loop  in  the  back. 

Copy  22.     Count  without  pausing:     Capital-E-1-2-3-4-5-6-1-2-3-1-2-3. 

Copy  23.  The  class  should  discuss  the  shape  of  "E".  Notice  the  size  of  the  top  and  bottom.  The  lop  loop  should  be  on  the 
main  slant.     It  should  start  with  a  curve.     Notice  direction  of  center  loop.     What  is  main  slant? 


Copy  24.     Here  are  interesting  words  to  practice.     Each  has  a  meaning  for  commercial  students. 

Copy  25.  See  how  uniform  you  can  write  this  sentence  over  and  over.  In  addition  to  being  a  student  of  commercial  law, 
be  a  careful  penman.  Get  the  cooperation  of  the  commercial  law  teacher.  Induce  him  to  accept  no  law  papers  which  are  not 
neat  and  legible. 

Copy  26.  This  is  given  to  develop  the  retrace  on  "A".  In  the  second  part  of  the  exercise  retrace  the  straight  line  in  "A" 
six  times  on  everv  third  letter. 


(Z  (ZZ^  ci^z 


Copy  27.  Send  a  student  to  the  board  to  discuss  the  formation  and  movement  used  in  " h" .  Notice  that  it  ends  like  the  let- 
ter "i".     The  retrace  should  never  be  looped.     Notice  the  width  and  proportion. 

Copy  28.  Before  practicing  words  find  out  the  meaning  of  each.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the  capitals.  After  you  have 
mastered  the  capitals  practice  the  difficult  combinations  of  small  letter. 

Copy  29.  The  thought  expressed  in  this  sentence  should  be  discussed  by  the  class.  Every  one  should  realize  the  importance 
of  good  handwriting  and  commercial  law.  Sight  local  examples  where  money  has  been  lost  by  lack  of  knowledge  of  law  or 
where  mail  has  not  been  delivered.  There  is  hardly  a  day  but  that  we  have  trouble  in  deciphering  letters  received  here  in  the 
office  on  account  of  poor  writing. 
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LESSONS  IN  BUSINESS  WRITING 

By  Flossie  G.  Cain,  Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Rocky  River,  Ohio. 
Send  15  cents  in  postage  with  specimens  of  your  best  work  for  criticism. 


1.  Make  the  J  three  spaces  tall   at  first,  keeping  the  back  of   the   letter  straight.   Keep   the   crossings   on   the   base   line,   thus 
making  all  lines  come  together. 

2.  Upon  e-xamining  exercise  2  you   will  observe  that  the  ]  is   made   up   of   part   of   an   oval,   a   straight   line,   and   a   lower 
loop  as  ;. 

Make  the  indirect  oval  tracer,  then  without  lifting  the  pen,  make  the  push  pull,  and  finish  the  exercise  with  the  lower  loop. 

3.  Proceed  as  in  exercise  2,  but  omit  the  oval  tracer.  If  you  have  trouble  keeping  the  back  of  J  straight  exercise  3   will 
help  straighten  it. 

4.  Now  make  J  extending  V^  space  above  the  line,  and  J^  space  below.  Watch  crossings  as  in  exercise  1. 

5.  The  /  begins  like  J ,  but  finishes  with  a  boat  instead  of  a  lower  loop.  The  lines,  as  in  J ,  should  cross  at  the  same  place, 
or  form  a  small  triangle.  Unlike  J  however,  the  crossings  should  be  above  the  line  rather  than  on  it. 

6-7-8.     Watch  the  form  of  7  and  /.  Do  they  slant  as  much   as  the  rest  of  your  writing? 


^fc/fc/   ^   ^^ 


9.  The  stem  of  capital  F  is  composed  of  sections  of  two  ovals.    (See  illustration). 

10.  Practice  on  the  capital  f  stem  until  you  can  make  it  gracefully  and  easily. 

11.  This  exercise  is  made  under  the  line  to  prevent  tilting.  Let  the  two  highest  points  touch  the  line,  and  be  sure  that  the 
oval   with  which   it  begins  slants  uniformily  with  the  general   slant  of  your  writing. 

12.  Having  learned  to  make  both  the  stem  and  the  cap,  put  them  together.  Always  make  the  stem  first  and  the  cap  last. 

13.  You  will  have  no  trouble  in  making  7"  if  you  have  mastered  F,  as  the  two  letters  are  different  only  in  the  finish  of  the 
boat.  The  dotted  lines  in  exercises  14,  IS,  16,  17,  18,  19,  and  20  will  help  you  determine  the  height  and  proportion  of  the  figures 
and  signs.   Observe  them  carefully  before   attempting  to  make  them. 

14.  The  horizontal  stroke  of  the  4  comes  close  to  the  base  line,   and  the  last  downward  stroke  finishes  on  the  line. 
The  6  extends  slightly  above  the  head  line  of  the  other  figures,  and  the  7  and  9  extend  below  the  base  line. 

The  5  begins  with  the  downward  stroke,  the  horizontal  stroke  or  flag  being  added  last.  Join  the  flag  to  the  rest  of  the 
figure  carefully,   and  make  your  5  slant   uniformily  with  the   rest  of  the  figures. 

Begin  the  2  with  a  "tick";   pause  at  the  base  line;   and   finish  with  a  quick  stroke,  which  curves  upward  from  the  base  line. 

The  3  begins  with  a  "tick"  and  finishes  similar  to  a  small  capital  £  made  backward. 

The  5  begins  like  a  printed  s,  and  finishes  with  a  curve,  ^\hich  forms  part  of  an  indirect  oval. 

The   naught  is  a   small  oval. 

Form  the  habit  of  overlapping  or  making  a  small  retrace  where  it  closes. 

15.  The  cenis  sign  consists  of  a  small   c  and  a  straight  downward  stroke.  The  c  is  made  first. 

16.  Make  the  s  part  of  the  dollar  sign  first  and  the  downward  stroke  second. 

17.  The  per  cent  sign  begins  with  a  small  oval;  moves  upward;  pauses;  then  moves  downward  below  the  base  line.  The 
pen  is  lifted  and  a  second  small  oval  finishes  the  sign. 

18.  The  care  of  sign  is  similar  to  the  per  cent  sign,  but  begins  with  a  small  c  instead  of  an  o. 

19.  When  making  the  account  sign,  proceed   as  in  exercise   18,  but  substitute  the  letters  a  and  c. 

20.  The  at  sign   begins  with   a  small   a,  then   swings  up   and  over,  finishing  like  capital  C. 


^     .^^^u^i/n^U^£f&u^i^      ^ 
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^37^      ^^     ^^     t^~~"fc^' 


15-16-17  ^^      ^y      ^y 


21.     We   have   now   studied   all   the   letters.   This   exersice   is  a  general  summing  up   and  review.  Swing  the  whole  exercise 
off  freely,  trying  to  keep  all  the  capitals  uniform  in  height,  slant,   and  width. 


Q^^ou/^^^  ./y^3.^/y^ 


% 


(3 


>^^^;^i>i^:^>!5Z--^?'5'--Z-<^^     ~SC\^^.    ^^<:^^-i--^^'Z-^7?i,^-^,-,^.-z::>-:?'^-^ 


C^-C-'T'i-'e^  .JC^i^^^'^^k.-e.^ 

at^    ,*:zS2:^/^f^-T><-<£-^?-z..<;^~  .--z-x-z. 

'^—" 

By    F.    B.    Courtney,    Detroit. 
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FIRST   PRIZE   SPECIMEN 
Written   by   Virginia   Hohcnsline,    sixth    grade   pupil    in   West   Broad    Street    School,    Columbus,    Ohio,    Miss    Hicks,    teacher,    Arthu 
G.   Skeeles,   Supervisor. 

This  wording  was  written  by  about   140  pupils  who  represented   their  schools  in  the  annual  Penmanship     Contest,  held  May  26.192S 
The  Columbus  Citizen  gave  flags  to  the  winning  schools,  and  fountain  pens  to  the  individual  winners. 


/  }-3  ^  ^C  y  r  if  o 

/  x-j  ^  vjr-<^  J  r  f  0 

/  7-^  Af-  ^^  J  i-  f  O 


/  X  -J  u  ^d  y  r  f  0 
/  7  J  ^  ~jrC  y  r  f  o 
/  z  3  M  -^rd  7  ^  f  ^ 
/  x^  ^  vjTii  y r f  o 
/  z  ^  Ai  -^  C  y  r  y  0 
/  z^  AA  ^^C  7 i'  f  '^ 
/  Z--3 M  s^d  yrfo 
/  2-  -J  AA  Kjr-6  y  r  fo 


.All    students   should    learn    to   make    legible,    neat   figures.     The    above 
of  John   C.    Kliewer,   West   Virginia   Business  College,    Fairmont,    \\ .    Vc 
Send  in  work   from  your  class.      It   may  be   published.      Use  black   ink. 


/  X  ■^  Ai^s-  C  y  r  f  O 

/  Z  3    U.  sjT^  /  /'  /  ^ 

/  zj  A'  ~jr^  7  ^  f  <^ 
/  7-^  ^  ^^C  y  r  f  o 
/  z-3  A^  ^i yr  fo 
/  z-J  AA^jTd  y  r  f  o 
/  z-jAi  ^  6  y  r  f  o 
/2-j  A^^^/!>  y ry  o 
/  Z3  AA  ■^C  y r  y  o 

nde    bv    Laura    P.    Baker,    a    pupil 
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SPECIMENS 

Mrs.  Ella  R.  Sherbondy,  Teacher  in 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Public  Schools,  sent  us 
a  package  of  work  from  her  pupils  which 
shows  delightful  progress.  Judging  from 
the  results  which  Mrs.  Sherbondy  is  secur- 
ing, her  trip  to  the  Zanerian  College  Sum- 
mer School  last  summer  has  paid  her  well. 


A  package  of  hand  made  Christmas 
cards  is  hereby  acknowledged  from  the 
eighty  five  years  young  penman  of  4416 
Prospect  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
H.  H.  Stutsman.  It  is  remarkable  the 
steady  line  he  maintains  in  his  writing. 


A  Christmas  Greeting  written  in  ex- 
quisite ornamental  penmanship  is  hereby 
acknowledged  from  our  friend  and  former 
pupil,  A.  P.  Meub,  1944  Loma  V'ista  St., 
Pasadena,  Calif. 


Some  very  fine  specimens  have  been  re- 
ceived from  our  old  friend  A.  N.  Car- 
mine, Longwood  High  School,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Very  few  high  schools  are  turning 
out  as  fine  work  as  this  school. 


Charles    E.    Hatte 


t    of    J.    H.    Bachtenkircher,    I.afavette, 
nd    promises   to   be   a   very   skillful    pe 


A.  H.  Dixon  of  the  Montana  Business 
Institute,  Miles  City  was  elected  president 
of  the  Miles  City  Kiwanis  club. 
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THIRTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  NATIONAL 
COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  FEDERATION 


The  thirtv-first  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Commercial  Teacher's  Fed- 
eration held  in  the  Hotel  Statler,  Detroit, 
MichiKan,  December  27,  28  and  29,  1928, 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
conventions  the  Federation  has  ever  held. 
From  the  standpoints  of  membership  and 
attendance  it  was  the  largest.  All  previous 
records  were  broken.  A  total  of  882  mem- 
bers were  enrolled  of  whom  546  were  in 
attendance.  The  officers  of  the  Federation 
and  of  the  departments  and  round  tables, 
together  with  the  local  committee,  ar- 
ranged some  of  the  strongest  programs  of 
social  and  educational  content  which  have 
ever  been  prepared  by  any  previous  set 
of  officers  and  committees.  The  general 
program  included  addresses  by  prominent 
business  and  professional  men.  A  full  re- 
port of  these  addresses  will  be  published 
later  by  the   Federation. 

The  session  rooms  were  crowded  at  each 
meeting.  The  department  and  round 
table  programs  were  particularly  full  of 
thought-provoking  problems  which  created 
lively  discussion  among  the  members.  The 
social  events  and  tours  planned  by  the 
local  committee  were  indeed  interesting 
in  character  and  highly  entertaining.  (The 
trip  to  Canada  proved  particularly  in- 
teresting to  certain  members  of  the  Fed- 
eration.) Tours  were  made  to  the  Ford 
plant  and  airport.  The  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Company,  the  General  Motors 
plant  and  office.  The  Detroit  News,  The 
Fisher  Building,  and  other  places  which 
individuals  and  groups  visited. 

In  connection  with  the  Federation  very 
interesting  programs  were  presented  by 
several  associated  organizations.  The  Nat- 
ional Association  of  Accredited  Commer- 
cial Schools  held  its  annual  meeting  the 
day  preceeding  the  convention.  At  this 
meeting  members  of  the  Association  from 
all  over  the  United  States  were  present. 
The  meeting  was  full  of  vital  business 
and  professional  interest.  The  annual  din- 
ner of  the  Association  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day evening.  The  Stenotype,  a  division 
of  the  La  Salle  Extension  University  pre- 
sented two  very  interesting  programs,  one 
for  Stenotype  teachers,  and  the  other  for 
Stenotype  managers.  These  sessions  were 
very  popular  and  profitable.  The  Michi- 
gan Business  Schools  Association  also  held 
a  meeting  in  conjunction  with  the  Feder- 
ation convention.  This  Association  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  its  fine  work  in 
raising  the  standards  of  business  schools  in 
Michigan.  No  doubt  other  states  will  soon 
follow  their  example. 

Again  the  exhibtors  proved  their  loyal 
support  to  the  Federation.  The  booths  were 
well  arranged  and  displayed  the  latest  in 
equipment,  supplies  and  textbooks  for  com- 
mercial work.  They  each  offered  a  very 
fine  souvenir  which  was  awarded  at  the 
annual  banquet.  If  you  did  not  visit  the 
several  booths  you  failed  to  avail  yourself 
of  the  opportunity  of  securing  a  real  liber- 
al education  in  the  field  of  material  things 
in  commercial  education. 


The  crowning  feature  of  the  entire 
convention  was  the  annual  banquet,  fol- 
lowed by  the  dance  program.  At  this 
event  the  speaker  of  the  evening  proved 
equal  to  the  occasion  and  all  of  the  mem- 
bers present  were  royally  entertained  by 
the  address.  Following  the  address  the 
100%  certificates  were  awarded.  Over 
fifty  schools  reported  100%  membership 
and  received  the  honor  certificates.  The 
awarding  of  the  prizes  offered  by  the  ex- 
hibitors created  considerable  interest  and 
anxiety.  Not  all  of  the  450  banqueteers 
received  a  prize,  but  the  pleasure  of  an- 
ticipation, while  not  of  a  lasting  nature, 
was  enjoyed  by  all.  Only  approximately 
25  members  had  the  pleasure  of  realiz- 
ation in  connection  with  these  awards. 
The  Detroit  convention  will  long  be 
remembered  by  those  who  were  privi- 
leged to  attend  the  sessions  as  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  profitable  from  every 
standpoint.  The  members  who  were  not 
privileged  to  attend  may  have  the  assur- 
ance that  they  are  affiliated  with  a  very 
live  organization  and  may  justly  be  proud 
of  their  membership.  The  Federation  is 
a  great  professional  organization  due  to 
the  fact  that  its  membership  is  made  up 
of  the  most  active  commercial  teachers. 
Therefore,  membership  in  the  Federation 
proves  a  mutual  benefit  to  the  profession 
in  general  and  to  the  members  in  particu- 
lar. It  is  hoped  that  there  may  be  a 
thousand  members  by  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  that  the  Federation  may  have 
a  continuous  growth  in  numbers  and  help- 
fulness. Make  your  plans  now  to  attend 
the   next   annual   convention. 

The  executive  committee  received  in- 
vitations from  many  cities  to  entertain 
the  1929  annual  convention.  After  care- 
fully considering  all  invitations  the  com- 
mittee decided  to  hold  the  1929  conven- 
tion in  Chicago,  providing  satisfactory 
local  arrangements  can  be  made,  otherwise 
the  convention  will  be  held  in  Milwaukee. 
The  exact  dates  are  not  fixed,  but  the 
meeting  will  be  held  as  usual  the  last 
week  in  December.  The  new  officers  and 
committees  are  planning  to  make  the  1929 
convention  even  larger  and  more  success- 
ful than  the  1928  meeting.  The  following 
is  the  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACH- 
ERS' FEDERATION  OFFICERS 
FOR  1929 


FEDERATION: 

President: 

Mr.  J.  L.  Holtsclaw,  Supervising 
Principal  of  Commercial  Education, 
and  Principal,  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, Detroit,  Michigan. 

First   Vice   President: 

Mr.  Paul  Moser,  Moser  School, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Second  Vice  President: 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Fish,  Northwestern  Busi- 
ness  College,   Chicago,   Illinois. 


Secretary: 

Mr.    C.   M.   Yoder,   State  Teachers 

College,    Whitewater,    Wisconsin. 
Treasurer: 

Mr.  Chas.  A.  Faust,  1024  N.  Robey 

Street,    Chicago,    Illinois. 
Member   of    Executive    Committee   Re- 
presenting Private  Schools  Department: 

Mr.  H.  M.  Owen,  Brown's  Business 

College,   Decatur,   Illinois. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  DEPARTMENT: 

President: 

Mr.  William  L.  Moore,  Longwood 
Commercial  High  School,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Vice  President: 

Miss  Elizabeth  Smellage,  Bryant 
Street    High    School,    Dallas   Texas. 

Secretary: 

Miss  Esther  Debra,  Ball  Teachers' 
College,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

PRIVATE   SCHOOLS   DEPARTMENT: 

President: 

Mr.  J.  Murray  Hill,  Bowling  Green 
Business  University,  Bowling  Green, 
Kentucky. 

Vice   President: 

Mr.  F.  C.  Williams,  Ashtabula 
Business   College,    Ashtabula,    Ohio. 

Secretary: 

Miss  Anna  G.  Durbin,  Brown's 
Business   College,    Decatur,    Illinois. 

BUSINESS  ROUND  TABLE: 

Chairman : 

Mr.  George  I.  Pearsall,  Waite 
High   School,   Toledo,   Ohio. 

Vice   Chairman: 

Mr.  A.  E.  Cook,  Lakewood  High 
School,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

Secretary: 

Miss  Ricka  Beuthin,  The  Business 
Institute,   Saginaw,   Michigan. 

SHORTHAND    AND    TYPEWRITING 
ROUND  TABLE: 

Chairman: 

Mr.  N.  B.  Curtis,  University  of 
Iowa,   Iowa   City,   Iowa. 

Vice  Chairman: 

Mr.  W.  C.  Maxwell,  Champaign 
High    School,    Champaign,    Illinois. 

Secretary: 

Miss  Ruby  M.  Stone,  Monroe  High 
School,   Monroe,  Michigan. 

COLLEGE     INSTRUCTORS'     ROUND 
TABLE: 

Chairman: 

Mr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  New  York. 

Vice   Chairman: 

Mr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  University 
of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Secretary: 

Miss  Minnie  B.  James,  Colorado 
State  Teachers'  College,  Greeley, 
Colorado. 

PENMANSHIP  ROUND  TABLE: 
Chairman: 

Mr.  M.  E.  Tennis,  Illinois  Business 

College,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Secretarv: 

Mr.    R.    R.    Reed,    Ferris    Institute, 

Big  Rapids,  Michigan. 
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IN  PORTUGAL 
AND  SPAIN 


[£.  L.  Brnwn,  tlie  engrossing  artist  iv/io 
has  been  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
Educator  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
spent  last  summer  zuit/i  a  party  of  50 
artists  and  students  touring  Portugal  and 
Spain.  The  party  visited  many  quaint 
cities,  old  cathedrals,  and  famous  places. 
From  Mr.  Brown's  interesting  description, 
there  nvere  plenty  of  interesting,  artistic 
things  to  see.  The  following  is  from  Mr. 
Brown's  talk  before  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Rockland,  Maine,  and  published  in  the 
Rockland  Courier   Gazette.'] 


In  attempting  to  review  some  of  my 
impressions  of  the  trip  I  am  aware  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  quite  a  difficult  matter 
to  tell  about  the  things  we  saw  and  en- 
jo3'ed,  in  an  interesting  and  entertaining 
manner.  It  is  also  true  that  no  two  persons 
can  visit  a  place  and  bring  back  the  same 
description,  owing  to  a  difference  of  tastes, 
dispositions   and   interests. 

Our  party  numbering  nearly  50  artists 
and  students  sailed  on  July  2.  We  arrived 
at  the  Azores  without  special  incident  July 
9,  where  a  six  hour  stop  was  made,  in 
which  we  visited  Ponta  Delgada,  a  small 
picturesque  city  where  primitive  customs 
are  followed,  although  automobiles  have 
given  the  place  a  modern  touch  by  adding 
greatly  to  the  noise  and  danger  in  its 
narrow  streets.  In  crossing  a  street  I  heard 
the  tooting  of  a  horn  and  hastily  stepping 
back  a  car  fanned  my  coat-tails  and  sped 
on — and  it  was  a  Ford,  if  you  please,  far 
from  its  native  home. 

Ponta  Delgada  will  be  remembered  for 
its  brilliantly  colored  buildings  of  stone 
and  concrete,  its  narrow  streets  and  alleys, 
its  bare-footed  peasants,  its  quaint  ox  and 
donkey  carts  and  its  annoying  beggars. 
The  streets  and  stores  seemed  untidy,  in 
fact  I  don't  imagine  that  cleanliness  is 
either  discussed  or  practiced  as  a  virtue, 
judging  from  appearances.  However,  some 
of  the  maidens  on  the  street  were  very 
attractive,  having  snappy  black  eyes,  jet 
black  hair,  dark  clear  skins  and  neatly 
dressed  in  semi-modern  style,  presenting 
rather  a  striking  contrast  to  the  filthy, 
diseased  beggar  in  rags  and  bare  feet 
who  confronted  us  on  every  corner. 


The  view  of  the  city  from  the  steam- 
ship, which  anchored  just  outside  the 
harbor,  was  very  attractive  in  line  and 
color;  a  scene  to  inspire  a  painter,  with 
its  pink  and  yellow  buildings  against  a 
background  of  green  and  purple  hills. 

A  city  of  nearly  500,000  inhabitants 
with  fine  public  buildings  and  beautiful 
parks.  The  original  city  dates  back  many 
centuries,  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  1775  after 
a  big  earthquake  and  today  it  is  not  un- 
like any  other  modern  citj',  save  some 
parts  of  it,  where  may  be  seen  very  primi- 
tive customs,  old  streets  and  buildings. 

Arrived  in  Cintra,  the  land  of  your 
dreams;  the  land  of  flowers,  strange  and 
primitive  customs,  once  described  by  Byron 
in   the   following  words:   "The   village   of 


Cintra  is  perhaps  in  every  respect  the 
most  delightful  in  Europe."  We  found  the 
place  all  it  was  said  to  be  in  artistic  at- 
mosphere, abounding  in  thousands  of 
paintSble  subjects.  One  is  at  once  fascin- 
ated by  its  quaint  streets,  fllled  with 
strange    and   unusual   characters. 


Cintra's  history  goes  back  to  Moorish 
power  and  romance,  and  nestles  on  the 
slopes  of  a  rocky  cliff  towering  1000  feet, 
overlooking  the  beautiful  valley  and  dis- 
tant ocean.  At  the  top  of  this  cliff  are  the 
ruins  of  the  Moorish  fortress  castle  and 
beyond  these  ruins  is  the  picturesque  Pena 
castle  from  which  King  Manuel  and  his 
mother  fled  in  1910.  This  former  summer 
palace  of  the  king  reveals  much  of  interest 
connected  with  the  royal  family.  Nearly 
all  the  beautiful  furnishings  remain  un- 
disturbed since  the  king's  leaving,  even 
to  the  1910  magazines  on  the  library  table 
and  a  few  books  from  the  library  shelves 
are  scattered  here  and  there,  all  of  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  very  hasty  de- 
parture. 

I  climbed  to  the  highest  point  in  the 
dome  I  could  reach  and  was  rewarded  by 
a  most  wonderful  view  of  Cintra  and  the 
surrounding  country.  The  castle  is  one  of 
the  show  places  of  Portugal  and  is  well 
worth  seeing.  It  is  reached  by  a  winding 
road  walled  in  on  either  side  by  solid 
masonry.  The  trip  is  either  made  by  auto 
or  horses  hitched  to  a  victoria.  We  landed 
at  the  summit  of  the  cliff  with  puffing 
horses  and  a  sleepy  driver.  Along  the 
road  to  the  castle  are  many  beautiful 
estates  with  gorgeous  flower  gardens,  the 
summer  homes  of  wealthy  Europeans. 

Portugal  is  far  from  being  a  progress- 
ive nation,  in  fact  it  is  often  said  that  she 
steps  forward  with  one  foot  and  back 
with  the  other  and  from  all  appearances 
I  believe  this  to  be  true.  Portuguese  people 
never  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry  and  are  ap- 
parently satisfied  with  the  customs  and 
methods  of  past  generations,  consequently 
modern  methods  are  not  adopted  generally, 
and  this  fact  adds  to  the  interest  and 
fascination  of  the  country. 

Among  the  better  classes  of  Portugal 
the  people  dress  well,  live  in  fine  homes, 
and  are  well  educated,  sometimes  speak- 
ing several  languages.  Leading  merchants 
and  professional  men  are  not  unlike  those 
of  this   country   in   dress   and   appearance. 


Let  me  take  you  down  to  the  central 
market  place,  where  streets  and  lanes  lead 
in  from  all  directions,  where  you  will  see 
peasants  straddling  donkeys,  laden  down 
with  vegetables,  quaint  ox  carts  driven 
by  men  with  long  tasseled  caps,  queer  old 
women  with  colored  shawls  over  their 
heads  and  shoulders,  on  their  way  to 
market,  bare-footed  fisherwomen  carrying 
baskets  of  fish  on  their  heads,  shrieking 
loudly,  "Fresh  fish!"  slender  maids  pass- 
ing to  and  fro  from  the  wayside  fountains 
with  red  jars  filled  with  water  poised 
upon  masses  of  shining  black  hair,  with 
mule  tenders,  peasants  and  loafers  loung- 
ing and  moving  about,  certainly  a  most 
colorful    and    interesting    picture. 

Women  are  generally  in  charge  of  the 
donkeys   and   drive   in    from   the   country- 


side with  vegetables,  alive  chickens,  tur- 
keys and  rabbits,  which  they  peddle  from 
house  to  house.  In  fact  women  do  a  great 
deal  of  the  Work  in  Portugal  and  as  far 
as  I  was  able  to  observe  the  men  seem 
willing  they  should.  For  instance  I  was 
sketching  one  afternoon  near  a  public 
fountain  when  a  young  woman  made  sev- 
eral trips  to  the  fountain,  carrying  away 
each  time  two  large  earthen  jugs  of  water, 
one  on  her  head  and  the  other  under  her 
arm.  A  man  walked  back  and  forth  with 
her,  never  offering  to  assist  her  in  an 
arduous  task.  He  seemed  content  to  furn- 
ish the  conservation  and  let  her  do  the 
work. 


Cintra's  water  supply  comes  from 
springs  and  is  of  excellent  quality  and  the 
tourist  can  drink  it  without  fearing  bad 
results.  There  are  many  public  fountains 
and  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  you  can 
see  at  these  places  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting characters  of  the  town.  We  were 
much  interested  in  the  public  washing 
places  or  outdoor  laundries  as  they  might 
be  called,  where  women  gather  to  wash 
and  gossip,  nearly  every  day  in  the  week. 
The  wash  tubs  are  large  cement  tanks 
and  women  on  their  knees  wash  their 
clothes  in  cold  water.  By  using  plenty  of 
soap  and  vigorous  pounding  on  the  cement 
"wash-board"  they  are  enabled  to  get  their 
clothes  fairly  clean.  Mrs.  Brown  happened 
along  one  day  just  in  time  to  see  our 
washerwoman  put  one  of  my  silk  shirts 
through    the    vigorous    treatment. 

We  went  down  to  the  public  square 
one  Sunday  morning  and  found  the  place 
thronged  with  picnickers  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  with  baskets  of  food  and 
drink,  flaunting  banners  and  blowing 
horns ;  in  fact  there  was  jollity  and  meri- 
ment  on  every  hand.  Men,  women  and 
children,  some  on  their  way  to  mass, 
others  going  to  market,  donkeys,  carriages 
and  autos  moving  in  all  directions,  caus- 
ing congestion  and  confusion  in  the  square 
and  all  this  was  happening  while  the 
traffic  cop  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
smoking  a  cigar  and  reading  the  morning 
paper. 

Cintra  has  its  beggars,  but  we  were 
not  bothered  to  any  extent,  as  begging 
is  allowed  only  two  days  in  the  week, 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  As  long  as  the 
children  are  allowed  or  encouraged  to 
beg,  there  is  little  hope  of  stamping  out 
this  obnoxious  habit.  Tourists  are  in  a 
measure  to  blame  by  giving  generously 
to  these  unfortunate  people  who  are  led  to 
believe  that  all  Americans  are  wealthy. 
(To  be  continued) 


We  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  new  cata- 
log of  Cecil's  Business  College,  Asheville, 
N.  C,  of  which  Mr.  R.  T.  Cecil  is  Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager.  The  catalog 
is  nicely  illustrated,  very  interesting  and 
attractively  printed  on  the  best  of  enamel 
paper. 

The  school  is  located  on  one  of  the  most 
popular  streets  in  Asheville.  Mr.  Cecil 
states  that  they  are  rendering  high  class 
service  and  now  have  facilities  equal  to 
the  best. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  HANDWRITING 

By  Frank  H.  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Writing 
Spokane,  Washington 


THE  FRIENDLY  SUPERVISOR 


There  is  a  certain  city  in  the  West  that 
has  an  appealing  advertising  slogan.  Day 
after  day  and  month  after  month  it  tells 
the  world  that  it  is  "the  friendly  city." 
This  city  may  or  may  not  deserve  the 
title,  but  I  do  know  that  many  of  its 
citizens  are  striving  to  make  it  a  "friendly 
city".  There  is  a  worth  while  thought  in 
that  slogan  for  the  supervisor  of  writ- 
ing. Every  supervisor  worthy  of  the  name 
can  make  himself  a  "friendly  supervisor" 
in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Teachers  fear  supervisors.  There  may 
be  no  reason  for  this  fear,  but  the  fear 
exists  just  the  same.  Too  often  the  teacher 
expects  little  more  from  the  supervisor 
than  unpleasant  criticism.  And  quite  often, 
too,  she  gets  just  what  she  expects.  Why? 

Unfortunately  some  supervisors  seem  to 
think  when  the}'  visit  teachers  that  they 
are  not  doing  their  duty  unless  they  can 
find  something  to  criticise.  They  seem  to 
believe  that  criticism  is  one  of  the  chief 
functions  of  the  supervisor.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  supervisor  who  cannot 
find  more  to  commend  than  to  criticise  is 
a  weak  supervisor.  One  of  the  character- 
istics of  a  strong  supervisor  is  his  ability 
to  cooperate  with  teachers.  If  the 
teachers  do  not  cheerfully  and  enthusi- 
astically carry  out  the  plans  and  directions 
of  the  supervisor,  he  has  missed  his  call- 
ing. If  the  teachers  do  work  harmon- 
iously with  the  supervisor,  there  should 
be  no  occasion  for  much  criticism. 

The  friendly  supervisor  trys  to  make 
his  teachers  forget  that  he  is  a  supervisor. 
If  he  arrives  early  at  a  building  or  stays 
over  the  noon  hour,  he  should  use  part  of 


his  time  in  cultivating  friendly  relations 
with  the  teachers.  By  all  means  do  not  talk 
shop  with  teachers  until  class  work  begins. 
Talk  to  the  teacher  about  her  last  vaca- 
tion. Find  out  where  she  went  to  school 
when  she  was  preparing  to  teach.  Find 
out  what  books  she  is  reading.  If  she 
came  to  your  city  from  another  state,  get 
her  interested  in  telling  you  about  her 
home  city  and  state.  Talk  about  the 
weather,  if  you  can't  think  of  anything 
else  to  talk  about.  Be  human;  be  friendly. 
She  will  then  be  led  to  believe  that  you 
are  not  a  narrow  specialist;  that  you  don't 
eat,  sleep  and  breath  writing.  When 
teachers  make  up  their  minds  that  you  are 
not  interested  in  anything  but  the  subject 
you  supervise,  they  will  not  respect  you 
greatly.  You  must  read  enough  along  many 
lines  to  be  an  intelligent  conversationalist. 

The  friendly  supervisor  has  a  strong 
hold  on  the  pupils  of  his  city.  If  you 
haven't  a  personality  that  stirs  up  enthu- 
siasm and  adds  to  the  happiness  of  pupils 
when  you  enter  a  classroom,  you  are  not  a 
real  supervisor.  The  supervisor  who  has 
nothing  to  commend  him  but  his  ability  to 
do  fine  writing  had  better  quit  his  job. 
Teachers  and  pupils  need  to  be  inspired 
and  encouraged  by  the  very  presence  of 
the  supervisor,  and  if  you  cannot  inspire 
you  should  enter  a  line  of  work  where 
you  do  not  need  to  do  a  thing  of  that 
kind. 

The  sincere  smile  (not  a  forced  one) 
is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  the  supervisor 
has.  If  you  do  not  feel  like  smiling  when 
you  enter  a  classroom,  you  should  see  a 
doctor.  Happy,  responsive  children  should 
take  the  grouch  out  of  any  supervisor,  and 
if  the  children  are  not  responsive  to  your 


smile  and  your  greetings  you  are  certainly 
a  failure  as  a  supervisor. 

Be  free  to  praise  the  work  of  your 
teachers.  Let  them  know  that  you  appre- 
ciate their  efforts.  Will  you  excuse  me  if 
I  give  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean?  As 
I  left  a  teacher's  room  this  morning  I 
said,  "You  gave  a  fine  lesson  today.  I 
can  grade  you  much  higher  than  I  can 
grade  the  average  teacher."  What  was 
the  result  of  those  words?  The  teacher 
beamed  with  happiness.  Her  work  had 
been  recognized.  She  will  work  still 
harder   to    do   superior    work. 

I  once  worked  under  a  superintendent 
of  schools  that  was  as  cold  as  an  icicle. 
He  should  have  been  born  an  Eskimo. 
You  could  work  your  head  off  for  that 
man,  but  he  would  never  let  you  know 
that  he  cared  anything  about  it.  My  ex- 
perience with  this  human  Icicle  taught 
me  a  much  needed  lesson.  It  taught  me 
to  express  freely  my  appreciation  of  good 
work.  The  florists  have  an  effective  slogan. 
It  is  this:  "Say  it  with  flowers."  The  slo- 
gan for  the  supervisor  should  be,  "Say 
it  with  words  of  appreciation  and  with 
smiles." 


Miss  Mildred  E.  Taft  of  Waltham, 
Mass.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Mansfield,  Mass.,  High  School. 

Miss  Helen  A.  Ford  of  Hartford  City, 
Indiana,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the  High  School  at  Bloomsdale,  Mo. 

Miss  Gladys  Howard  of  New  York  City 
has  recently  been  engaged  to  teach  in  the 
Katharine  Giggs  School,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Rosalie  C.  Smith,  for  several 
years  with  the  Senior  High  School  at  Rice 
Lake,  Wis.,  is  now  teaching  in  the  Fond 
du  Lac,  Wis.,  High  School. 
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NATIONAL  PENMANSHIP  ASSOCI- 
ATION MEETING  EXHIBITS 


JOIN  THE  N.  A.  P.  T.  S.  NOW 

Laura  J.  Breckenridce 


M'hat?    N.A.P.T.S.    Exhibit,   of   course. 

When?  April   24-25-26. 

Where?    Statler    Hotel,    Buffalo,    N.    V. 

Going?   Why  of  course  you   are. 

Specimens?  Send  yours.  We  arc  coun- 
ting on  them. 

Will  you  please  formulate  plans  now 
for  your  special  contribution?  It  is  not 
too  early.  We  are  hoping  for  the  best  and 
most  helpful  exhibit  in  the  history  of  the 
Association. 

In  connection  with  the  exhibit  there 
will  be  a  display  of  Supervisors'  helps. 
Will  you  please  contribute  devices  of  var- 
ious kinds  and  bulletins  which  have  been 
issued  from  time  to  time  in  your  school 
systems?  In  this  way  there  will  be  an 
exchange  of  ideas  which  cannot  be  brought 
about  otherwise. 

SPECIFICATION 

All  mounts  should  be  22"  x  28"  in  size 
and  approximately  a  uniform  gray  tone. 
All  mounts  are  to  be  hung  3  deep  verti- 
cally and  should  be  tied  together  (before 
sending)  in  three  places  with  gray  tape 
approximately  the  same  tone  as  mounts 
used. 

LABELING 

Label  each  mount  on  the  back,  upper 
right  hand  corner.  Name  of  Supervisor, 
City  and   State. 

NOTIFICATION 

To  prevent  loss  when  the  exhibits  are 
sent,  please  notify  Miss  Mary  A.  Everts, 
Administration  Bldg.,  607  Walnut  Ave., 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  how  many  boxes 
or  packages  are  sent,  how  shipped,  by 
mail  or  express,  and  date  of  shipment. 
State  whether  you  wish  your  exhibit  re- 
turned. 

SHIPPING  DIRECTIONS 

All  exhibits  must  be  sent  prepaid. 
Boxes  should  have  the  top  screwed  down 
and,  if  possible,  hinged.  Each  box  or  pack- 
age must  be  clearly  labeled  with  shipping 
and    return    address. 

RETURN  LABELS  carefully  filled  out, 
should  be  placed  in  an  envelope  and  fast- 
ened to  the  inside  of  the  box  cover,  to  be 
used  in  marking  the  box  when  opened 
for  return  shipment  at  close  of  exhibi- 
tion. A  list  of  number  of  rows  sent  should 
be  placed  inside  the  box  in  the  envelope 
with  the  return  label.  This  will  be  used 
for  checking  with  the  list  previously  sent 
to   Miss   Everts. 

All  exhibits  should  be  in  Buffalo  at  the 
Hotel  Statler  on  or  before  April  16,  1929. 
.\ddress.  Penmanship  Exhibit,  Hotel  Stat- 
ler, Niagara  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

RETURN    OF   EXHIBITS 

No  exhibit  will  be  returned  unless  such 
a  request  is  made  by  the  supervisor  at 
the  time  of  notification.  All  exhibits  re- 
turned will  be  sent  C.  O.  D.  by  the  Ex- 
hibit Committee.  Help  of  exhibitors  in 
taking  down  the  exhibits  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Mary  A.  Everts 
Niagara   Falls,   N.Y. 


As  a  charter  member  of  the  N.  A.  P. 
T.  S.  I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  its 
high  ideals  and  cooperative  plans  for  the 
betterment  of  Penmanship  instruction  in 
our  schools.  L  have  seen  it  grow  from 
a  small,  struggling  circle  until  now  its 
membership  represents  the  best  talent  and 
skill  to  be  found  in  the  Penmanship  pro- 
fession, those  whose  successful  teaching  has 
given  them  recognition  in  the  educational 
field.  What  a  privilege  it  is  to  be  a 
member  of  an  Association  that  enables 
you  to  personally  meet  these  educators, 
to  exchange  ideas  with  them  and  profit 
by    their    experiences. 

The  Supervision  of  Penmanship  is  not 
an  airy,  fair\'  dream,  but  a  stern  reality, 
with  many  difficulties  to  overcome.  One 
of  the  chief  aims  of  this  Association  is 
to  do  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  and  our  President,  Miss  A. 
Lucilla  McCalmont,  and  her  able  assis- 
tants are  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  serve 
us  and  maintain  the  high  standards  set 
for  the  Association.  Write  to  Miss  Mc- 
Calmont,- 13  Elizabeth  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
and  tell  her  about  your  problems,  which 
you  would  like  to  have  discussed  at 
Buffalo.  Go  to  the  meeting  prepared  to 
hear  the  discussions  and  also  to  take 
part  in  them.  The  more  we  give,  the 
more    we   get. 

Every  supervisor  and  teacher  of  pen- 
manship, as  well  as  those  interested  in 
the  subject,  should  join  the  N.  A.  P.  T. 
S.  It  will  prove  a  real  investment.  You 
will  strengthen  our  chain  by  adding  one 
more  link  and  it  will  repay  you  in  so 
many  ways  you  will  always  be  glad  you 
joined  and  will  be  broadcasting  our 
praises. 

The  meetings  will  give  you  greater 
enthusiasm  and  more  "pep"  to  carry 
back  to  your  teaching.  They  will  send 
you  home  with  this  thought  uppermost 
in  your  mind,  "how  good  it  was  to  have 
been    there". 

We  need  you,  your  cooperation  and 
you  need  us.  "In  unity  there  is  strength", 
so  attend,  the  Buffalo  meeting  in  April. 
You  will  be  given  the  key  to  the  city 
and   receive  the  roval   welcome  and  enter- 


tainment that  Buffalo  extends  to  all  her 
guests  and  especially  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  educational  advancement.  We 
shall  look  for  you,  do  not  disappoint  us, 
but  come,  begin  now  to  make  your  plans. 

Do  not  forget  to  send  an  exhibit  from 
the  first  grade  on.  ^'ou  like  to  see  what 
we  are  doing  and  we  want  to  see  what 
\"ou  are  doing.  "The  proof  of  the  flour 
lies   in   the   pudding". 

It  has  been  ray  privilege  to  attend 
each  session  of  the  N.  A.  P.  T.  S.  since 
its  organization  save  one.  It  was  at  that 
session  I  was  elected  President  and  Pre- 
sided at  the  Benton  Harbor  meeting.  We 
were  still  a  struggling  circle  with  not 
over  one  hundred  in  attendance,  but  we 
surely  made  up  in  quality  what  we 
lacked  in  quantity ;  it  was  a  profitable 
meeting  and  every  one  had  a  good  time. 
Now,  from  the  ice  bound  north  to  the 
sunny  south  and  from  the  roaring  surf 
of  the  Atlantic  to  the  peaceful  lullaby  of 
the  Pacific  they  gather  at  our  meetings. 
To  bring  messages  of  hope  and  cheer,  to 
enable  us  to  profit  by  their  experiences, 
while  they  in  turn  gain  from  ours.  In 
fact,   it   is   a   real   love   feast. 

I  absolutely  know  the  N.A.P.T.S.  has 
strengthened  me  and  made  me  a  better 
supervisor  and  teacher.  It  always  has 
given  me  enthusiasm  and  renewed  courage 
that  nothing  is  impossible  of  attainment 
if  we  do  our  part  and  have  faith  in  the 
thing   attempted. 

We  owe  it  to  our  profession  and  to 
ourselves  to  cooperate  with  and  help  main- 
tain an  Association  which  is  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  special  subject. 
Those  who  are  content  to  remain  in  their 
own  field,  satisfied  with  their  teaching 
and  the  results  obtained,  have  ceased  to 
progress.  We  must  keep  stepping  on  and 
up.  Let  the  slogan  be,  "To  the  stars  thru 
difficulties,"  and  in  striving  to  reach  that 
goal  the  task  should  not  be  regarded  as 
ardurous  but  as   a  labor  of  love. 

In  memory's  casket  I  have  placed  one 
jewel  from  each  meeting  attended.  Now, 
since  I  have  retired  from  active  service, 
those  jewels  shine  out  as  bright  spots  in 
my   life's   history. 

May  our  Association  be  second  to  none 
among  the  organizations  of  the  land  is 
my  earnest  and   sincere   wish. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  EDDIE 

By  C.  R.  McCann 
McCann  School  of  Business,  Hazelton,  Pa. 


(Continued  from  January) 

That  evening  when  Eddie  ivent  to 
Marion's  home  to  take  her  to  the  movies, 
Mr.  Dykes,  himself,  came  to  the  door. 
Mr.  Dykes  was  one  of  the  old  school  who 
could  not  get  familiar  with  servants  an- 
swering door  bells,  putting  on  shoes,  over- 
shoes, picking  up  handerchiefs,  etc.  But 
with  his  better  half,  it  was  different — 
somehow  women  are  so  different  from 
men. 

"Is  Marion  ready  yet,  Mr.  Dykes?" 
asked  Eddie  meekly  and  about  half 
ashamed  to  meet  the  old  railroad  veteran. 

"Come  on  in,  Eddie,  I'll  see,"  smiled 
the  father.  "Where  are  you  going,  if  I 
may   ask   such   an   impertinent   question?" 

"Oh,  just  down  to  the  movie.  The  boys 
all  said  it  was  real  thrilling  and  exciting," 
Heplied  Eddie  more  at  ease. 

With  that  the  old  railroader  asked 
Eddie  to  be  seated  and  remove  his  over- 
coat since  it  was  in  the  spring  and  quite 
chilly   in    the    evenings. 

"It  may  be  some  time  before  Marion 
comes  down,  as  these  girls  have  a  habit 
of  keeping  the  boys  waiting.  They  must 
curl  and  primp  within  an  inch  of  their 
lives  and  the  boys  usually  wait  patiently. 
Or  at  least  they  never  say  anything  until 
after  they  get  married  and  then  an  ex- 
plosion takes  place  if  she  takes  too  long 
to  get  ready  for  the  show,"  stated  the 
father   as   a  sort  of   introductory. 

"I  don't  know  much  about  girls  but  I 
know  you  have  had  more  experience  than 
I   in  such   matters,   Mr.   Dykes." 

"I  have  been  married  a  few  score  years 
and  they  are  all  different.  The  man  who 
understands  a  woman  deserves  the  Medal 
of  Honor  pinned  upon  his  breast,"  chuck- 
led the  Railroader. 

With  Eddie's  experience  which  was 
very  limited,  he  was  stumped  for  words. 
His  host  was  quick  to  sense  the  bov^s 
lack  of  ease,  so  put  in  quickly,  "Well, 
my  boy,  the  man  who  understands  a 
woman  has  not  been  born,"  and  his  hearty 
laugh  made  Eddie  feel  more  at  home. 

"I  was  speaking  at  the  table  this  even- 
ing about  boys  and  how  some  get  along 
without  seeming  to  work,"  he  went  on 
abruptly.  "Mrs.  Dykes  and  the  girls 
could  not  agree  with  me  concerning  some 
of  the  30ung'men  of  this  city." 

Eddie  was  wondering  all  the  while  if 
he   had   told   them   about   him. 

"Hello,  Eddie,  have  I  kept  jou  waiting 
long?"  and  the  sight  of  winsome  Marion 
Dykes  as  she  entered  the  room  all  ready 
and  rearin'  to  go  to  the  movie  that  would 
give  her  a  thrill,  as  they  all  had  told  her, 
banished  all  other  thoughts  from  Eddie's 
brain,    until — 

As  they  were  leaving,  the  old  railroad 
veteran  spoke  in  a  low  but  distinctly  aud- 
ible voice,  "Eddie,  come  over  to  my  office, 
tomorrow    afternoon,    Saturday   about   two 


o'clock.  I  have  something  important  to 
tell  you." 

Now  to  the  average  boy,  that  would  not 
have  meant  much,  but  a  million  and  one 
things  went  through  Eddie's  brain.  To 
say  the  least,  he  did  not  enjoy  the  movie 
one  bit.  That  old  railroader  had  spoiled 
his  entire  evening.  He  might  have  found 
out  something  and  then?????? 

True  to  his  word  Eddie  was  on  hand 
promptly  at  two  o'clock  and  he  had  kept 
his  first  appointment. 

"Sit  down,  Eddie,  and  I  want  )ou  to 
feel  at  ease.  You  look  a  trifle  nervous.  I 
am  interested  in  you  and  want  to  see  you 
succeed  in  life.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
after  you  are  graduated  from  High  School 
this  coming  June?" 

"I  am  going  to  College  with  the  rest  of 
the  fellows.  We  are  all  going,"  answered 
Eddie. 

"Why  are  you  going?" 

"I  don't  know,  but  all  the  rest  of  the 
boys  said  they  were  going  so  Dad  said  I 
could,   too." 

"What  course  are  you  going  to  take?" 

"My  teacher  in  High  School  said  that 
I  should  take  up   Civil   Engineering." 

"What  docs  he  know  about  what  course 
you  should  take  in  college?  He  is  only 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  just  out  of 
College.  He  does  not  know  how  to  live, 
himself,  and  here  he  is  telling  you  what 
is  to  be  your  life  work.  The  woods  are 
full  of  engineers  and  I'll  tell  you  frankly 
you  are  not  cut  out  to  be  a  Civil  Engineer 
because  I  have  dealt  with  them  all  my 
life  in  the  Railroad  game  and  have  had 
years   and  years  of  experience." 

"What  would  vou  advise  me  to  take, 
Mr.   Dykes?" 

"If  I  were  a  young  man  and  undecided 
as  to  my  course,  I  would  take  a  pencil 
and  paper  and  jot  down  the  things  I  do 
not  like  to  do.  You  will  find  that  there 
are  few  things  about  which  you  are  really 
keen.  After  you  eliminate  the  things  you 
do  not  like,  it  will  be  easier  to  reach  a 
decision  as  to  the  one  you  like  best.  Do 
not  follow  the  crowd  if  30U  are  to  be  a 
leader.  What  is  good  for  one  fellow  might 
be  the  worst  thing  for  another,  and  so  on 
down  the  line.  This  College  idea  is  all 
right  in  some  cases  but  in  the  majority 
it  is  a  failure.  They  do  not  learn  in  Col- 
lege how  to  work  or  adapt  themselves  to 
the  problem  before  them.  Nine  out  of 
ten  boys  will  not  sit  down  and  study 
for  themselves  what  is  best  for  them  but 
will  usually  take  the  easier  course,  little 
thinking  of  what  it  will  mean  to  them 
in  later  years.  The  majority  of  our  col- 
leges have  not  changed  their  courses 
materially  since  they  were  founded  and  if 
some  of  the  founders  were  to  see  how 
medieval  their  foundlings  have  been 
handled,  they  would  turn  over  in  their 
graves.  In  order  to  be  a  good  president 
of  a  college,  one  must  have  several  handles 


piiuied   on   the   end  of  his   name   and   an 
utter  lack  of  appreciation  of  humor." 

"You  might  be  prejudiced  a  little 
against  them  since  you  are  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Hard  Knocks,  Mr. 
Dykes." 

"\\''ell,  who  wouldn't  be,  after  seeing 
Junior  through  two  years  in  the  Prep 
School  and  five  years  in  the  University? 
Every  time  I  go  near  either  school  they 
are  always  pestering  me  for  money  for 
this  and  for  that.  They  spoke  about  cul- 
tural value  of  the  courses  in  college.  Peo- 
ple cannot  live  on  culture  forever.  There 
are  too  many  dreamers  in  college  and  not 
enough  doers.  I  never  could  understand 
why  these  colleges  didn't  charge  enough 
tuition  in  the  first  place  to  put  them  on  a 
paying  basis.  I  later  learned  the  reason 
and  it  was  that  the  President  was  usually 
the  best  beggar  that  could  be  procured 
and  one  who  didn't  have  the  least  scintilla 
of  knowledge  concerning  business  or  the 
business  world.  He  lived  in  a  little  world 
all  his  own.  Look  at  your  father's  case. 
He  finally  found  himself  after  it  was  too 
late  and  he  had  been  fired  by  the  school 
board,  the  president  of  which  had  been 
taught  by  the  Superintendent  to  write  his 
own   name." 

At  this  time  came  a  gentle  knock  on 
the  door  and  the  father  of  Eddie  entered. 
Mr.  Dykes  invited  him  to  sit  down  in 
the  conference  as  it  was  of  importance  to 
him  as  \vell  because  he  was  going  to  pay 
the  bills — just  like  the  song,  we  have  all 
the  fun  and  dad  pays  all  the  bills. 

"I  was  just  talking  to  your  son  about 
his  future.  He  does  not  agree  with  us. 
He  wants  to  go  to  college  and  spend  a  lot 
of  unnecessary  money  of  )ours.  I  have 
been  telling  him  he  is  not  fitted  to  be  a 
Civil  Engineer.  You  remember  that  we 
thought  a  good  Course  in  Business  would 
be  the  proper  thing  for  him.  After  he 
makes  a  million  or  so,  he  can  give  the 
university  a  gift  and  get  two  or  three 
handles  tacked  on  to  his  name  if  he  is 
still   crazy  to  get  a  degree  from  college." 

"Mr.  Dykes,  I  have  been  thinking  ser- 
iously about  what  you  have  been  saying 
and  I'll  not  go  to  college.  However,  I 
can  see  that  it  will  mean  the  loss  of  my 
High  School  friends.  I  will  be  shunned 
because  I  have  adopted  another  course," 
spoke  Eddie  who  had  suddenly  changed 
from  a  boy  to  a  man. 

"Good  for  you  and  I'll  tell  you  what 
I'll  do,"  said  the  old  railroader  eagerly. 
"I'll  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  course  in 
the  Business  School,  if  that  is  satisfactory 
to  your  father  because  he  is  not  overly 
burdened  with  salary  in  a  Railroad 
Office. 

(To   Be   Continued) 


Mr.  C.  G.  Shafer  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Cain 

with    their    associates    are    conducting    a 
chain  of  very  high  class  schools. 

A.  J.  Williard,  the  penman,  show-card 
writer  and  artist  of  110  Market  Street, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  is  doing  some 
exceptionally  fine  work.  We  received  a 
specimen  from  him  combining  ornamental 
penmanship,  flourishing  and  drawing,  also 
a  beautifully  painted  Christmas  picture. 
Mr.  Williard  is  a  man  of  sixty-four  years 
of  age. 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 

By  Carl  Marshall,  Route  1,  Box  32,  Tujunga,  Calif. 


My   life   experience   \vith   books   divides 
into  three  general   periods.   The  first  cov- 
ers   my    early    bojhood    from    the    time    I 
began  to  read  by  the 

»T     c     1     -c  •      J        Longley   phonetic   al- 
My  Early  Friends        x.  Z  J   ^  ^-u  c 

phabet  at  the  age  or 
Among  the  Books     five,    till    I    left    my 

farm  home  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  to  battle  my  o%vn  %vay  through 
the  world.  A  previous  Meandering,  re- 
lates my  experience  with  books  during  this 
first  period.  The  second  period  includes 
the  books  that  contributed  to  my  education 
during  my  youth  and  early  manhood, 
when  I  was  trying  to  get  the  equivalent 
of  a  "college  education,"  but  without  the 
■means  of  going  to  college.  The  third 
period  includes  the  books  read  in  later 
years,  chiefly  for  the  enjoyment  they  gave 
me. 

I  conceive  that  all  books  might  be  class- 
ified under  two  general  heads:  first,  those 
that  contribute  directly  to  a  man's  educa- 
tion and  general  intelligence ;  second,  those 
that  we  read  for  the  pleasure  they  afford, 
and  without  but  little  regard  for  their 
informative  or  educationl  value.  I  con- 
fess right  now,  and  without  either  shame 
or  regret  that  I  have  read  many  of  the 
''entertaining"  books,  during  all  three 
periods  of  my  reading  life.  Every  way- 
farer through  this  "Vale  of  Tears"  is  en- 
titled to  some  fun  as  he  goes  along,  and 
if  he  chooses  to  get  some  of  it  through 
books,  instead  of  cards,  golf,  tennis,  fish- 
ing or  other  sports,  it  is  his  own  affair. 
I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  more 
criminal  "waste  of  time"  in  reading  a 
merely  pleasure  giving  book,  than  in  any 
other  kind  of  innocent  sport. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  pleasurable 
uses  of  my  new  found  liberty  when  I  left 
the  parental  roof,  was  the  chance  to  read, 
unhindered,  any  book  I  might  fancy.  No 
more  need  for  me  to  sneak  off  to  the 
barn  loft  to  read  ''Nat  Todd,  the  Wolf 
Killer,"  meanwhile  keeping  one  eye  on 
the  barn  door  to  see  that  I  was  not 
"caught  with  the  goods."  I  have  before 
mentioned  that  in  my  Quaker  home,  there 
was  a  strict  taboo,  on  every  book  coming 
under  the  head  of  "novels."  And  I  was 
just  the  kind  of  an  immaginative  boy 
that  would  be  crazy  for  such  books.  So 
it  had  come  about  that  I  had  had  no 
chance  to  acquire  any  discrimination  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  story  books.  A  cheap 
blood-and-thunder  thriller  was  just  as 
good  as  a  classic  to  me,  provided  there 
was  plenty  of  hot  stuff  in  it,  as  there 
usually  was.  During  the  three  or  four 
years,  when  I  was  working  of  summers 
in  railroad  camps  or  on  farms  to  get 
enough  money  ahead  to  go  to  school  of 
winters,  I  must  have  read  cords  of  these 
cheap  trashy  books,  hardly  one  of  which 
I   am  now   able  to   recall. 

It  was  when  I  was  about  nineteen,  that 
a  school  chum  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  who 
had  been  reared  in  a  home  of  culture, 
headed  me  toward  something  better.  His 
parents  were  English,  and  the  boy  was  a 


great  lover  of  Dickens.  He  told  me  plain- 
ly that  a  chap  with  my  brains  should 
know  better  than  to  waste  my  time  on  the 
sort  of  cheap  stuff  I  had  been  reading, 
and  loaned  me  a  copy  of  "Oliver  Twist." 
It  was  a  revelation,  and  from  that  time 
on,  there  were  no  more  dime  novels  for 
me.  I  not  only  read  all  of  Dickens  I  could 
get  my  hands  on,  but  several  novels  by 
Cooper  and  Scott  and  Bulwer.  I  also  dip- 
ped into  history,  travel  and  biography, 
and  even  science.  I  devoured  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, Prescott's  "Conquest  of  Mexico,"  and 
various  biographies  by  John  S.  C.  Abbott. 
My  hungry  mind  soon  found  out  that 
truth  is  not  only  stranger  than  fiction, 
but  more  interesting. 

In  another  year  or  two,  I  had  finished 
high  school  and  was  teaching  my  first 
country  school.  Here  I  began  to  sense  the 
real  value  and  indispensability  of  books 
to  any  man  who  aspired  to  have  a  mind 
above  that  of  a  clodhopper.  My  salary 
was  but  $30  a  month  and  there  were 
only  eight  months  in  an  average  "school 
year"  and  frequently  but  seven.  After  my 
food  and  clothing  bills  were  paid,  there 
was  not  much  left  for  books,  but  prac- 
tically all  my  little  surplus  went  into 
them.  One  of  my  first  purchases  was  a 
complete  set  of  five  volumes  comprising 
J.  Dorman  Steele's  "Fourteen  Weeks 
Course"  in  the  sciences.  They  were  well- 
written,  and  well  illustrated  little  books, 
of  perhaps  three  hundred  pages  each,  cov- 
ering with  fair  completeness  the  essentials 
of  such  subjects  as  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Astronomy,  Botany  and  Zoology.  I  doubt 
if  anything  has  ever  been  written  that 
afforded  a  better  introduction  to  the  nat- 
ural sciences.  Steele  also  turned  out  a 
number  of  books  on  History,  built  on  the 
same  general  lines.  These  bright  and  prac- 
tical books  afforded  me  a  very  fair  "Fresh- 
man Course"  in  my  scheme  of  a  home 
made  "college  education." 

From  this  time  on  for  a  number  of  years 
there  was  little  novel  reading  for  me. 
My  time  was  rather  fully  taken  up  with 
works  of  science  and  history  by  such  auth- 
ors as  Darwin,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Maca- 
ulay,  Greene,  Motley,  Hume  and  Guizot. 
But  during  this  period,  I  did  manage  to 
dip  into  Shakespeare,  Burns,  Tennyson 
and  Scott.  For  reasons  that  many  modern 
critics  will  approve,  my  mind  seemed  in- 
clined to  the  classical  English  authors 
rather  than  to  our  American  writers.  It 
did  not  seem  to  me,  and  does  not  yet, 
that  patriotism  is  a  good  guide  in  select- 
ing books.  Literature  is  on  a  higher  plane 
than  mere  nationalism. 

I  was  fortunate  at  this  time  in  estab- 
lishing friendships  with  certain  cultured 
and  scholarly  folk  in  my  country  town, 
who  gave  me  a  free  range  through  a 
number  of  good  private  libraries.  At  this 
time  Mr.  Carnegie  had  not  yet  made  his 
appearance  as  a  dispenser  of  free  books, 
and  few  of  the  smaller  western  towns 
could  boast  a  public  library.  Still,  I  had 
not    much    difficulty    in    getting    hold    of 


enough  really  great  books  to  fix  in  me  a 
"reading  habit"  that  has  lasted  me  through 
life.  And  my  observation  of  life  convinces 
me  that  there  is  no  other  habit  or  taste 
that  will  contribute  so  much  to  one's  gen- 
eral usefulness  to  the  world  as  well  as  to 
his  own  intellectual  pleasures.  If  human 
life  holds  any  material  thing  that  is  more 
valuable  than  good  books,  I  have  not 
found  it. 

In  another  Meandering,  I  want  to  tell 
you  about  some  of  the  books  that  have 
helped  to  make  life  a  joy  for  me  in  more 
recent  years, — most  glorious  books,  which 
I  find  are  quite  unknown  even  to  many 
fairly  enthusiastic  book  lovers.  Coming  to 
know  a  new  and  worth  while  book,  is  the 
next  thing  to  being  inducted  into  a  new 
and  lasting  human   friendship. 


Henry  Ford  was  quoted  the  other  day 
as  saying:  "No  successful  boy  ever  saved." 
Then    he    went   on    to    explain    that    what 

the  successful  boy  does 

Thoughts   from        do,     is    to    spend    his 

the  money    as    fast    as   he 

News  Columns        can       for      things      to 

improve  himself,  and 
cited  himself  and  Thos.  A.  Edison  as  ex- 
amples. He  might  have  cited  many  other 
examples  of  successful  boys  who  made 
themselves  into  great  and  famous  men  by 
investing  all  the  resources  of  their  youth 
in  self-improvement.  The  line  of  these 
wise  boys  runs  from  Aristotle  clear  down 
to  Lindbergh.  But  if  you  will  study  hte 
careers  of  these  foresighted  boys  you  will 
find  that  none  of  them  ever  SQUAN- 
DERED his  money,  or  his  time  either. 
No  wastrel  of  either  time  or  money  has 
ever  got  his  name  posted  up  in  the  Hall 
of    Fame. 

King  Amanullah  of  Afghanistan  has 
issued  an  edict  that  hereafter,  his  subjects 
shall  adopt  European  dress.  He  has  set 
the  example  by  having  himself  and  his 
Queen  photographed  in  their  palace,  clad 
in  the  latest  styles  of  Paris  toggery.  Kemal 
Pasha,  the  modern  boss  of  Turkey,  has 
set  his  ban  on  the  fez  of  Turkish  men, 
and  the  obscuring  veils  of  the  Turkish 
women.  The  Shah  of  Persia,  not  to  be  out- 
done by  his  brother  rulers,  has  ordered 
his  erstwhile  begowned  subjects  to  appear 
hereafter  in  top  hats  and  trousers.  These 
rulers  all  insist  that  their  edicts  are  not 
a  mere  manifestation  of  tyrannical  whim, 
but  are  based  on  the  gravest  reasons  of 
state.  They  are  all  convinced  that  the 
absurd,  inconvenient,  and  unsanitary  dress 
of  their  subjects,  have  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  keeping  their  countries  in  the 
backward  list  and  hopelessly  handicaps 
them  in  their  relations  with  the  modern 
world.  There  is  no  doubt  that  dress  is 
a  very  important  matter.  Anyone  who 
thinks  differently,  is  due  for  a  jolt.  If  jou 
have  imbibed  that  notion,  get  it  out  of 
your  head  as  quickly  as  possible.  Many  an 
otherwise  bright  girl  has  lost  her  job  or 
failed  to  land  one,  because  she  insisted 
on  going  about  clad  either  like  a  dowdy 
or  a  circus  girl.  And  many  a  really  good 
boy  has  fallen  into  the  discard  because 
he  failed  to  realize  that  cheap  or  untidy 
clothing,  is  the  hallmark  of  a  cheap  or 
careless  man.  It  is  good  business  for  in- 
dividuals as  well  as  nations  to  go  well 
dressed.  Old  Polonius  knew  what  he  was 
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talking  about  when  he  advised  his  son, 
Laertes,  as  to  his  clothing,  when  he  was 
about  to  go  on  a  journey  to  foreign  parts: 

"Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But    not    expressed    in    fancy;    rich,    not 

gaudy: 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man." 

President  Green,  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  is  accused  of  launching 
an  attack  on  labor-saving  machinery  be- 
cause of  its  throwing  working  men  out  of 
their  jobs.  I  think  President  Green  has 
been  either  misquoted  or  misunderstood. 
Everybody  with  enough  intelligence  to 
have  an  opinion  about  anything,  knows 
that  labor-saving  machinery  has  created 
a  hundred  new  jobs  for  every  old  one  it 
his  killed.  Engineers  tell  us  that  it  %vould 
take  three  billion  men  to  do  by  hand  the 
work  that  is  being  done  in  America  by 
our  machinery.  Another  authority  saj's 
that  the  average  worker  of  today,  aided  by 
machiner\',  can  produce  more  goods  than 
three  hundred  men  could  produce  without 
it.  But  while  the  machinery  brings  to  us 
a  superabundance  of  the  good  things  all 
of  us  want,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
sudden  employment  of  a  machine  that 
will  do  the  work  of  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  men,  sometimes  works  the  evil 
of  temporarily  throwing  a  lot  of  worthy 
men  out  of  a  job.  What  President  Green 
really  seems  to  have  said,  is  not  that  the 
machine  should  be  scrapped,  but  the  dis- 
placed men  should  be  taken  care  of  till 
they  can  find  other  jobs.  And  I,  for  one, 
think  he  is  right  about  this.  At  this  same 
meeting  of  the  Federation,  the  delegates 
went  on  record  in  favor  of  the  five-day, 
forty-hour  week.  There  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  American  workers  could  read- 
ily take  care  of  all  our  present  production 
within  this  time  limit.  And  there  is  prob- 
ably not  one  delegate  to  the  A.F.L.  who 
does  not  know  that  without  labor-saving 
machinery,  such  a  proposal  would  be  un- 
thinkable. 

An  apparently  reliable  news  dispatch 
from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  announces  that  the 
public  school  authorities  of  that  city  are 
organizing  classes  in  which  are  to  be 
taught  the  mysteries  of  bridge  whist, 
known,  in  these  later  times,  I  believe,  as 


"auction  bridge."  A  good  many  news- 
papers are  also  publishing  syndicated  ar- 
ticles prepared  by  alleged  experts  in  that 
hectic  pastime  and  boresome  "Bridge 
Talks"  are  frequently  marring  the  pro- 
grams that  come  to  my  radio.  This  re- 
latively new  and  complicated  card  game 
seems  to  be  a  rather  popular  means  of 
spending  precious  time  these  days,  but 
it  would  take  a  lot  of  argument  to  con- 
vince me  that  courses  of  instruction  in  a 
thing  like  that  can  properly  come  under 
the  head  of  education.  If  the  school  au- 
thorities have  really  started  bridge  classes 
in  Cleveland,  (which,  I  still  hope  may 
turn  out  not  to  be  true)  they  are  lending 
ear  to  a  popular  folly,  rather  than  con- 
serving the  cultural  needs  of  the  children 
whose  valuable  time  they  are  thus  reck- 
lessly frittering  away.  One  might  wonder 
whether  we  are  approaching  a  time  when 
the  chief  function  of  our  public  schools 
will  be  to  turn  out  gamesters  rather  than 
producti\'e    citizens. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  "World's  Work" 
the  editor  discusses  Senator  Borah's  state- 
ment in  his  Baltimore  speech,  that  there 
are  just  three  possibilities  as  to  the  Vol- 
stead Act;  viz:  1.  Repeal.  2.  Enforcement. 
3.  Nullification.  After  a  thoughtful  analy- 
sis, the  editor  concludes  that  the  repeal  of 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  is  so  unlikely 
that,  it  is  virtually  impossible.  As  to  en- 
forcement, that  it  is  already  a  farce  and 
a  failure  in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
country,  with  no  prospect  of  any  improve- 
ment for  the  future.  He  quotes  numer- 
ous authorities,  including  President  Cool- 
idge,  to  the  effect  that  no  widely  unpopu- 
lar law  ever  has  been  or  ever  can  be  en- 
forced. The  editor  concludes,  that  the 
answer  will  be  practical  nullification,  just 
as  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  providing 
votes  for  Negroes  has  been  nullified 
throughout  the  Southern  States.  He  sug- 
gests that  the  bars  will  be  let  down  by 
such  a  modification  of  the  Volstead  Act 
and  the  rules  for  its  enforcement,  that 
people  in  wet  territories  will  go  on  drink- 
ing pretty  much  as  they  please,  and  with 
little  interference.  Probably  the  editor  is 
right.  But  I  think  there  is  one  other  hope- 
ful possibility  in  the  matter  of  the  drink 
evil,    that    both    Senator    Borah    and    the 


editor  of  "World's  Work"  have  over- 
looked. This  possibility  is  EDUCATION. 
We  can  try,  through  our  schools,  through 
authoritative  books,  radio  talks,  and  other 
nation-wide  propaganda,  to  raise  up  a 
generation  TOO  INTELLIGENT  to  slug 
themselves,  physically,  mentally  and  soc- 
ially, with  booze.  The  task  is  not  so  hope- 
less. There  is  probably  a  good  three- 
fourths  majority  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  United  States,  who  are  thus  in- 
telligent already.  Of  course,  we  have  no 
statistics  to  prove  this,  but  I  am  sure  that 
in  the  community  in  which  I  live,  and 
which  is  an  average  one,  there  are  certain- 
ly not  one  fourth  of  the  people  who  are 
booze  ridden.  After  all,  the  proportion  of 
people  who  seriously  injured  themselves 
with  drink  has  never  been  a  large  one  in 
any  country.  And  through  modern  educa- 
tion, more  than  any  other  influence,  this 
proportion  has  steadily  decreased.  If  jou 
would  have  the  next  generation  more 
sober,  begin  with  the  boys  and  girls 
NOW.  Rely  not  on  laws,  but  on  the  plastic 
human   soul. 
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Penmen  should  do  more  adv 
above  is  by  D.  Beauchamp, 
Los  Angeles. 


I  hi-    -killlulK    ivrili..!    (iiv.l.ip.    iniiic    to    uv    from    H.    P,    Behrensm.  vir,    Quincy,    III.    Mr.    Bchrensmcyer    is   one    of    America's    finest    pen- 
men,   and    by   tlie   \vay.    he   is  of    recent  years   aL-quiririg   a    reputation   as   a   fisherman. 
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THE  FIRST  LESSON  OF  ALL 

Ethel   M.   VVeatherbv 
Supervisor,   Camden,  New  Jersey 

The  presentation  of  the  subject  of  writ- 
ing to  beginners  in  first  grade  is  even  to 
experienced  teachers,  a  problem.  To  the 
inexperienced  teacher,  it  is  a  hopeless  mass 
of  details,  which  resolves  itself  into  a 
product   of    quantity    rather   than    quality. 

With  the  proper  atmosphere  created  the 
use  of  the  phonograph  will  succeed  in 
maintaining  interest.  Zaner  Bloser  Co.,  Col- 
umbus, Ohio,  have  records  which  are  well 
adapted  for  use  in  this  work  also.  Tap- 
ping time,  as  in  an  ordinary  writing  les- 
son assures  rhythm.  The  teacher  draws  a 
large  oval  on  the  board.  After  that  ovals 
made  by  the  pupils  in  the  air  (sky  writ- 
ing), or  to  the  teacher's  count  at  the  same 
rhythm,  will  teach  direction.  Next  the 
oval  motion  is  continued  at  the  desks. 
The  teacher  makes  a  chalk  oval  on  each 
desk  and  these  are  traced,  by  the  pupils, 
with  the  third  and  fourth  finger  nails 
gliding  on   the   desk. 

From  each  row,  one  pupil  who  has  the 
best  sense  of  rhythm  is  selected,  and  these 
five  or  six  pupils  are  sent  to  the  board. 
Each  pupil  is  given  a  cardboard  parall- 
elogram 12"x4"  with  a  triangular  corner 
whose    base    is    2^"    cut    from    each    end 


Each  pupil  places  his  cardboard  on  a 
level  with  his  eyes  and  traces  around  it. 
The  teacher  places  one  yellow  oval  at 
the  left  end  of  each  parallelogram.  At  a 
signal  the  pupils  trace  lightly  over  the 
teacher's  model  allowing  the  colored  ov- 
als to  shine  through  their  retraced  ovals. 
There  is  room  for  two  more  adjacent 
ovals  in  each  parallelogram.  These  are 
made  by  the  pupils  with  the  object  of 
making  their  ovals  match  the  originals 
in  height  and  width — not  forgetting  rhy- 
thm. 


The  pupils  in  their  seats  will  be  so  pleas- 
ed with  the  movements  and  products  at 
the  board,  that  they  will  be  anxious  to 
get  there.  The  first  lesson,  however, 
should  end   here 

The  next  day  other  pupils  will  be  sent, 
and  on  each  succeeding  day,  until  each 
has  had  his  turn  at  the  board.  The  found- 
ation is  now  laid,  and  the  class  is  ready  to 
be  taught  pencil-holding  which,  in  itself, 
is  another  unit  of  work. 


THE  COVER 

The  February  cover  page  is  by  E.  A. 
Lupfer,  (after  an  oil  painting  of  George 
Washington,  by  Gilbert  Stuart.)  who  finds 
charcoal  work  an  interesting  and  profitable 
pastime.  It  is  profitable  in  that  ability  ac- 
quired in  drawing  to  see  beauty,  propor- 
tion, etc.,  can  be  used  in  penmanship  and 
engrossing. 

If  you  want  to  have  some  real  fun  get 
a  stick  of  charcoal,  charcoal  paper,  knead- 
ed rubber,  chamois  skin,  drawing  board 
and  some  thumb  tacks,  and  draw  a  por- 
trait of  your  best   girl. 


WINS    TWO    PRIZES    AT    DETROIT 
CONVENTION 


Mr.  G.  H.  Markey  is  now  teaching  in 
the  Draughon  Business  College,  Winston- 
Salem,  North   Carolina. 


Miss  Rhoda  B.  Muntzing,  who  repres- 
ented the  West  Virginia  Business  College, 
Fairmont,  at  the  thirty-first  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation  which  was  held  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  in  December,  won  the  pub- 
licity prize,  a  typewriter  given  by  the  L. 
C.  Smith  Typewriter  Co.  on  Saturday 
evening  following  the  banquet.  Miss 
Muntzing  also  received  the  certificate  re- 
presenting West  Virginia  Business  Col- 
lege, Fairmont,  on  the  Honor  Roll  of  100 
percent   membership. 
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recently   M.    A.    Albin,    Draughon's  Busine 
sent  for  reproduction,  but  it  was  so  well  do 


College,    San   Antonio,    Te: 
that  we  decided  to  pass  it 


flourished   the 
to  our  friends. 


R.  R.  Reed.  Big  Rapids,   Mich.,   teacher  in  the  Ferris  Institute,   and  former  preside 
Section   of    the    National    Commercial   Teachers    Federation   is    a    great   admirer   of 
above  was  writen  in  imitation  of  a  style  recently  created  by  Mr.  Courtney.   It's  a 
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ORNAMENTAL  GEMS 

By  A.   D.  TAYLOR 
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FAMOUS  LEITERS  BY  FAMOUS  PENMEN 
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Xolice    tht   compact,    graceful    i\\\e    used    by    this   penman    thirty-six    years    ago.     We  can   learji  much   from  the  "Old 
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LESSONS  IN  TEXT  LETTERING 

By  E.  A.  LuPFERj  Zancrian   College  of   Penmanship,   Columbus,  Ohio. 


SEND    YOUR    WORK 
TO     US     FOR     HELP 


OLD  ENGLISH 

This  alphabet  is  worthy  of  your  most 
careful  study.  It  was  made  by  Clinton 
Skillman  and  appears  in  the  Zanerian 
Manual  of  Alphabets  and  Engrossing. 

You  will  find  it  a  good  plan  to  make 
the  letters  separately  before  trying  the 
entire  alphabet.  Rule  head  and  base  lines 
and  retouch  the  edges  of  your  letters  with 
a  fine  pointed  pen.  With  a  brass  edged 
ruler  and  a  stiff  fine  pointed  pen,  rule  up 
all  straight  lines.  The  little  points  and 
graceful  turns  can  be  secured  by  using  a 
fine  pointed  pen  to  put  on  the  finishing 
touches. 

To  get  retouched  lettering,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  your  foundation  lettering 
good.  That  is,  the  broad  pen  lettering 
must  be  quite  accurate  in  form  and  he 
vertical. 

Let  us  see  your  best  efforts  on  this 
alphabet. 


Ernest  E.  Jackson  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
gives  us  some  lettering  for  diplomas  as 
shown  to  the  right.  Practice  these  styles 
and  prepare  for  the  diploma  season  which 
is  just  ahead  of  us. 

In  lettering  names  watch  the  general 
appearance.  Slant,  size,  height  and  spac- 
ing are  very  essential.  They  are  more  im- 
portant than  details,  though  a  good  work- 
man  will   also  get  good   details. 


iMomiilBDrk 

I.  OLD    ENGLISH    TFXT.SHAD 
'S..OLD  EN6LI5H    TEXT,    RE 
3.  OLD  ENCLIiH   TEXT. 
t.OLD  ENGLISH    TEXT,     KAPID. 
5.    LiERt^nN    TEXT. 

%Ux\  S.  fPcnrqpacfor 

e.  ENSROSSING     FEtT. 


•S..OLD  ENGLISH    TEXT,    RELIEF    LINE. 


7.    ROUND    HAND    TEXT. 
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PENMANSHIP  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  LEFT-HANDED 

By  Julias  A.  Buell 


question  concerning  your  difficulties  re- 
garding the  teaching  of  left-handed 
students  Kindly  let  me  know  if  you  have 
other  valuable  ideas  on  this  subject. 


LEARNING    FROM    LEFT-HANDED 
PUPILS 


This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  Penmanship  Problems  of  the  Left- 
handeJ,  ivrilten  by  the  veteran  penman- 
ship teacher  of  the  Minneapolis  Business 
Colletje,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


In  this  third  paper,  I  promised  to  tell 
about  a  one-armed  boy  and  what  he  un- 
consciously taught  me,  However,  some  of 
my  readers  may  not  have  seen  the  first 
and  second  papers,  so  I  will  state  that  I 
teach  my  left-handed  pupils  to  write  the 
forward  slant,  even  though  two  of  these 
students  I  shall  tell  about  were  taught  to 
write  backhanded.  To  have  a  left-handed 
person  write  back  handed  is  a  mistake, 
although  I  did  not  know  it  when  the  fol- 
lowing incidents  took  place. 

Lloyd  Ycomans  came  to  the  Red  Wing, 
(Minn.)  Business  College  in  September, 
1902.  He  was  right-handed  and  getting 
along  nicely.  About  Thanksgiving  time, 
he  and  some  other  boys  went  hunting. 

In  some  way,  Lloyd's  gun  was  dis- 
charged and  the  full  charge  of  shot  shat- 
tered his  arm  above  the  elbow.  It  had  to 
be   amputated. 

Now  my  real  job  was  upon  me.  It  was 
to  teach  this  boy  to  write  with  his  left 
hand  as  the  old  makeshift  of  changing 
him  over  to  the  right  hand  was  out  of  the 
question. 

The  first  thing  he  asked  me  was,"  What 
is  the  best  way  for  me  to  practice?"  I 
DID  not  know  what  to  say  at  first,  but 
I  knew  a  man  who  wrote  back-handed 
with  his  left  hand  because  he  had  lost 
his  right  arm  in  the  Civil  War,  so  I 
told   Lloyd   to   write   back-handed. 

I  often  have  the  students  change  straight 
line  drills  from  right  oblique  to  left  ob- 
lique without  changing  the  position  of 
hand  or  paper.  When  this  was  done,  Lloyd 
wrote  the  straight  line  on  the  forward 
slant  as  well  as  any  other  pupil. 
He  sometimes  wrote  a  sentence  on  the  for- 
ward slant  and  it  was  about  as  good  as 
the  back  slant  which  he  was  writing  every 
day.  If  I  had  been  able  to  observe  what 
was  taking  place,  I  should  have  let  him 
write  the  forward  slant.  It  did  not  come 
to  me  that  this  was  not  the  proper  way 
until  long  after  Lloyd  had  finished  his 
course  and  established  a  back-handed  style 
of   writing. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  taught  me  more 
than  I  taught  him. 

All  the  other  Left-handed  students  were 
asked  to  change  until  1908  when  George 
Nutter  came   to   school. 

George  became  disgusted  and  left  the 
public  schools,  probably  because  of  his 
left-handedness,  and  went  to  work  in  the 
Ringrosc  Pickle  Factory  in  Minneapolis. 
By  diligence  and  close  application  to 
his  work  he  became  Treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany. He  then  realized  a  lack  along  edu- 
cational lines  as  well  as  in  penmanship. 
He   came   to   school    to   remedy   this. 

When  I  suggested  in  the  writing  class 
that  he  change  to  the  right  hand,  he  said: 


"I  tried  that  in  the  grades  and  failed. 
If  I  learn  to  write  a  little  better  than  I 
do  now   I'll   be  satisfied." 

I  told  George  about  Lloyd.  "That's  it," 
he  said.  "I  knew  there  was  a  better  way." 
So   it   was  back   hand   for  George. 

He  did  all  any  student  could  do  in 
seven  months.  He  was  quick  with  figures, 
good  in  spelling,  took  a  new  interest  in 
books  and  made  the  most  of  his  oppor- 
tunities. 

An  amusing  incident  took  place  after 
George  had  established  his  back-handed 
style  of  writing.  One  day  he  signed  the 
checks  for  the  payroll  back-handed.  The 
Teller  would  not  cash  them  saying:  "That 
is  not  his  signature."  He  had  to  sign  a 
new  card  at  the  bank. 

CJeorge  could  not  write  well  enough  to 
win  a  Zaner  Method  certificate.  I  believe 
he  could  have  done  so  had  I  known  how 
to   teach   the   forward   slant   as   I   do  now. 

Lillian  Hortenbach  was  the  first  left- 
handed  student  to  win  the  Zaner  Method 
Arm  Movement  writing  certificate.  She 
was  the  young  lady  mentioned  in  my  first 
paper   who    refused   to   "change." 

She  had  learned  the  right  way  to  hold 
her  paper  and  to  write  on  the  forward 
slant.  The  movement  of  her  hand  was  so 
steady  and  even  that  I  found  out  a  great 
many  things  which  I  have  remembered 
and   given   to   other   left-handed    students. 

In  my  fourth  paper,  I  will  take  up 
blackboard  writing  with  the  left  hand. 

Don't    hesitate    to    ask    the    writer    any 


GOLDEY'S  42ND  COMMENCEMENT 


Congressman  James  B.  Aswell  in  a 
speech  before  a  class  of  108  Goldey  Col- 
lege Graduates,  Wilmington,  Del.,  told 
them  that  "Graduation  means  nothing, 
it  only  puncutuates  your  life,  for  tomor- 
row you  stand  alone."  "Live,  hope  and 
aspire."  "The  college  is  only  intended  to 
open  your  eyes.  See,  and  see  straight,  and 
be  guided  through  life  by  the  headlight 
of  your  own  eyes.  Try  to  serve  and  serve 
well.  Cast  ignorance,  prejudice  and  super- 
stitions out  of  your  life,  they  have  no 
place  in  the  minds  of  the  youths  of  Amer- 
ica today.  Any  graduating  class  should 
start  out  as  individuals  from  the  bottom, 
content  with  being  privates  in  the  rear 
rank,  rather  than  to  start  out  as  colonels." 
"Begin  in  the  humble  way  and  work  your 
way  to  the  top  because  everybody  envies 
the  master  of  his  profession,  no  matter 
whether  they  be  ball  players,  physicians, 
railroad  presidents  or  what  they  are,  just 
as  long  as  they  are  masters  of  their  par- 
ticular calling. 


DIPLOMAS 

ONE  OK  A    THDUS.AND 

Write   For  20  Page  Catalogue 
of  50  Different  Designs. 

AMES  &  ROLLINSON 

206  Broadway,  New  York 
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].   B.   Hague,   one  of 
Hague  took  a  trip 


boys  who  is  now  working  in  the  J.  ^ 
»s  to  Europe  last  summer  to  study  art. 


Hnring   Siudio.    Nfw   York. 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 


By  E.  L.  Brown 
Rockland,  Me. 


We  present  for  this  month's  lesson  a 
sample  of  decorative  pen  and  brush  work 
as  applied  to  engrossing.  The  shape  of 
the  design  is  not  that  of  the  average 
album  page  which  is  usually  8x10  or 
smaller,  but  it  will  serve  as  a  study  in 
decorative  start-words  for  engrossed  re- 
solutions. 

Outfit— Some  fine  pens,  also  broad  pens 
numbers  1,  2,  Z^/z  and  3,  cardboard  3  ply, 
two  brushes  sizes  7  and  8,  lamp  black, 
Zanerian  waterproof  ink,  and  a  drawing 
board    and    T   square. 

A  careful  pencil  drawing  will  be  neces- 
sary with  special  attention  to  details  of 
scroll  work  and  lettering.  When  the  pencil 
sketch  is  finished,  outline  ribbon,  wreath, 
and  scroll  work  with  pale  lamp  black  in 
a  common  pen.  Erase  all  pencil  lines  be- 
fore washing  in  the  various  tones  of  light 
and  shade.  If  you  do  not  have  water- 
proof ink  leave  the  lettering  until  the 
wash  drawing  is  completed. 

Mix  lamp  black  with  considerable  body 
for  the  darkest  values  adding  more  water 
for  the  lightest  tones.  Color  handling  is 
a  knack  acquired  by  practice  and  about 
all  we  can  say  is  this,  use  a  "free  brush," 
that  is,  lay  on  the  washes  boldly  with 
your  brush  well  filled  with  color,  and 
avoid  brushing  the  surface  until  it  be- 
comes muddy  and  lacking  in  transparency 
and  crispness  which  are  necessary  factors 
of  the  most  pleasing  and  satisfactory  brush 
work.  Work  from  dark  to  light,  blending 
the  tones  down  to  the  white  cardboard. 
Do  not  add  a  second  wash  until  the  first 
is  perfectly  dry.  Successive  washes  are 
often  necessary  to  obtain  the  desired  tone. 

After  finishing  the  brush  work  outline 
scroll  work  with  India  ink  to  give  it 
strength  and  character.  Some  of  the  fine 
lines  must  be  made  with  pale  lamp  black 
in  a  fine  pen.  The  lettering  following  the 
word  "Directors"  should  be  added  after 
the   design    is   otherwise   completed. 

We  wish  to  apologize  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  design  in  last  month's  lesson. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  washes  con- 
tained a  generous  quantity  of  blue  much 
of  the  tone  value  of  the  original  drawing 
was  lost  in  reproduction,  as  blue  will  not 
photograph  satisfactorily.  We  knew  bet- 
ter than  to  use  too  much  blue,  but  in  our 
inclination  to  make  an  effective  wash 
drawing  we  forgot  all  about  the  engraver, 
and  no  doubt  his  expressions  of  disgust  in 
"seeing  blue"  would  not  look  well  in  print. 
May  it  not  happen   again. 

Finally,  we  will  assure  you  that  your 
efforts  will  be  criticised,  if  you  follow  our 
directions,  especially  as  to  first-class  mater- 
ials. 


Miss  Addie  L.  Winston  is  a  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  High  School  at 
Chicago   Heights,   111. 

Miss  Edith  S.  Damon  of  Northampton, 
Mass.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the  High  School  at  South   Acton,  Mass. 
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Miss  Evelyn  K.  Hinners,  a  recent  grad- 
uate of  the  State  Teachers  College  at 
Macomb,  III.,  will  teach,  the  coming  year, 
in  the  Community  High  School  at  Mere- 
dosia.  111. 

Mr.  Paul  Lashmet,  recently  with  the 
Office  Training  School,  Greensburg,  Pa., 
is  now  teaching  in  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  High 
School. 


Miss  Ruth  Stacey,  recently  with  the 
Commercial  High  School,  Providence  R.  I., 
has  accepted  a  position  to  teach  in  the 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  High  School. 

Miss  Maude  E.  Goodhue,  last  year  with 
Munhall,  Pa.,  High  School,  is  now  teach- 
ing in  the  Community  High  School  at 
Dundee,   111. 
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E.  C.  T.  A.  PROGRAM 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
The    Teaching    of    Shorthand,    Florence 
Sparks   Barnhart. 

The  Teaching  of  Typewriting,  Beatrice 
M.  Lover. 

The  Teaching  of  Business  Mathematics, 
William   S.   Schlauch. 

The     Teaching     of     Business     English, 
John  M.   Clapp. 

Privtae  Business   School   Section 
Program    arranged    under    direction    of 
J.    F.    Robinson,    Burdett    College,    Boston, 
Mass. 

Chairman — W.      H.      Beacom,      Beacom 
Business   College,  Wilmington,  Del. 

11:15  -  12:00 
ADDRESS 

"Principles  of  Curriculum 
Making  in  Private  Business 
Schools",  C.  F.  Gaugh,  Prin- 
cipal, Bay  Path  Institute, 
Springfield,  Mass. 
2:15  -  3:15 


ADDRESSES 


ADDRESSES 


'Case  Studies  in  Commer- 
mercial  Curriculum  Mak- 
ing". 

a — In  the  Collegiate  Grade, 
A.  D.  Enyart,  Litt.  D.,  Bur- 
dette  College,  Boston,  Mass. 
b — In  Intensive  Courses,  E. 
E.  Kent,  Auburn,  New  York. 
3:15  -  4:15 

"The  Commercial  Teacher 
in  Course-of-Study  Making" 
a — In  Business  Practice  and 
Management,  C.  S.  Cressey, 
Peirce  School,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

b — In  Bookkeeping  and  Ac- 
counting, Baltimore  Busi- 
ness College.  Not  yet  heard 
from. 

c — In  Penmanship,  Strayer's 
Business  College,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Invited.  Not  yet 
heard    from. 
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Catalog   and   Samples   Free 

HOWARD  &  BROWN 

Rockland,   Maine 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 
Journal  of 

Commercial     Education? 

(formerly    the    Stenographer    & 
Phonographic  World) 
A   monthly  magazine  covering  all   de- 
partments   of    Commercial    Education. 

Strong   departments    presided   over   by   well- 
known  teachers  for  those  who  teach  anv  branch 
of  commercial  education,  including  business  ad- 
ministration, accounting  and  court  reporting. 
The     Only     Magazine     of     Its     Kind 

Published 

Single  Copies  15c.       Annual  subscription  $1.50 

Send   for   Sample  Copy 

Journal      of      Commercial      Education 
44  N.  4th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


d — Correlation  of  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Casey,  Rider's, 
Business     College,    Trenton, 

^■}- 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Section 

Chairman — Mr.  A.  L.  Howard,  Director 
of  Commercial  Education  in  the  High 
Schools  of  Washington,  D.   C. 

"Principles  of  Curriculum  Making  in 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools,  Dr.  Harl 
R.  Douglass,  Professor  of  Education  and 
Director  of  the  University  High  School, 
University  of  Oregon. 

"Case  Studios  in  Curriculum  Making 
in  Senior  High  Schools",  Dr.  Edward  J. 
McNamara,  Principal  of  the  High  School 
of   Commerce,   New   York   City. 

"Case  Studies  in  Curriculum  Making 
in  Junior  High  Schools",  Mr.  James  M. 
Glass,  Rollins  College,   Florida. 

The  Commercial  Teacher  in  Course-of- 
Study  Making. 

In  Bookeeping,  Mr.  Walter  E.  Leidner, 
High   School   of   Commerce,   Boston,   Mass. 

In  Shorthand,  Mr.  Orton  E.  Beach, 
Chairman  Secretarial  Department,  Lowell 
High    School,   Lowell,   Mass. 

In  Business  English,  Mr.  Walter  B. 
Spencer,  Principal,  New  Haven  Commer- 
cial  High  School,  New  Haven  ,Conn. 

In  Elementary  Business  Training,  Mr. 
Albert  G.  Belding,  Director  of  Commer- 
cial Education,  New  York  City. 

Principles  of  Curriculum  Making  in 
Continuation  Day  and   Evening  Schools" 

"Case  Studies  in  Commercial  Curricu- 
lum Making." 

In    Continuation    Schools,    Dr.    William 


Henry  Welsh,  Director  of  School  Exten- 
sion,   Philadelphia,    Pa. 

In  Adult  Education,  Mr.  Dennis  A. 
Dooley,  Supervisor,  University  Extension 
Classes,   Boston,   Mass. 

"The  Commercial  Teacher  in  Course- 
of-Study  Making." 

In  Elementary  Business  Training,  Dr. 
Kirk. 

In  Office  Machines,  Mr.  Ryan  (or  Mr. 
Waugh). 

In   Salesmanship,   Mr.  Kalin. 

In   Stenography  and  Typing. 
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Easy,  scientiflc.  thorough 
tne  can  learn  by  Botta 
leading  card  wrltera 
Catalog  B  Free 

rBorrs  coume  iisi  mm.  owa 


The    American    Penman 

A  merica's   Handwriting   Magazine 

Devoted  to  Penmanship  and 

Commercial    Education 

Contains  Lessons  in 

BUSINESS  WRITING 

ACCOUNTING 

ORNAMENTAL  WRITING 

LETTERING 

ENGROSSING 

ARTICLES  ON  THE  TEACHING  AND 
SUPERVISION   OF   PENMANSHIP. 
Yearly  subscription   price  $1.25.     Special   club 
rates   to   schools   and    teachers.      Sample   copies 
sent  on  request. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 
55  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


The  News  Letter  published  by  the 
Barnes  Commercial  School,  Denver,  Colo., 
is  a  snappy,  newsy,  school  paper,  showing 
pictures  of  school  rooms,  the  basket  ball 
team  and  other  athletic  functions. 


66     lines    of    pen-written    copit 
Rapid  Business  Writing,  highly  illus- 
trated, given  in  24  lessons $8.00 

65    lines    of    pen    written    copies    in 

Ornamental   Writing,    highly   illustrated,    given   in 

15  lessons „ _ $8.00 

Also  courses  in  Card  Writing,  Script,  Pen  Let- 
tering, and  Flourishing.  Write  for  my  FREE 
BOOK,  "How  To  Become  an  Expert  Penman," 
which  explains  my  method.  SEND  TODAY  be- 
fore you  forget  it. 

T.  M.  TEVIS 
Box.,  25-C  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


Gillott's  Pens 

The    Most    Perfect    of    Pens 


No.    601    E.    F.    Magnum    Quill    Pen 

Gillot's   Pens   stand  in   the  front  rank 

as     regards     Temper,     Elasticity     and 

Durability 

JOSEPH  GILLOT  &  SONS 

SOLD  BY  ALL  STATIONERS 
Alfred  Field  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


cnusson   Professional   Pen   Hold' 
:hers  of  penmanship.     They  arc 
ind    civen    a   beautiful    French   Po 
lem,  is  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the  most 
nd   expert  adjustment,   make  Magnusson   Holder 
acturers  and   used   by  the  world's  leading   penmi 

OSCAR  MAGNUSSON 

208  N.  5th  St., 
Quincy,  III. 


used  by  the  world's  greatest  penmen  and 
arc  hand-made  of  the  finest  rosewood  and  tulipwood 
Polish.  The  inlaid  holder  with  the  ivory  knob  on 
ful  holder  made.  The  light  weight,  correct  balance 
iperior.  Made  by  3  generations  of  penholder  manu- 
Straight  or   Oblique — state  which. 


8-i.ich   nia 
8 -inch    inl 
12-inch  pla 
12-inch  inl 

n  grip,  each     

aid    grip,    each 

n  grip,  each  _ 

lid  grip,  each 

_-      75c 

_      75c 

$1.35 

Discounts  in  quantities  to  teachers  and  dealers. 
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ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS 


of    the 


The  1928  results  of  the 
Roval  Society  of  Arts,  of  Great  Britai 
published,  reveal  that  in  Shorthand  at  14( 
a  minute  three  students  were  awarded 
honors:  Miss  Nora  Smedley,  Miss  Mary  Tordoff 
and  Leslie  Bear  of  the  Gregg  Schools,  Manchester 
Bradford  and  Ipswich,  respectively.  A  tie  foi 
nd    place    is    recorded 


dal 


bet  we 
Miss     Mur: 
place 


Glasgow,  Scotland  and 
lillar.  Belfast,  Ireland.  Fourth 
was  a  tie  between  Miss  Cilia  Holmes  and 
Pinkerton  from  the  Emerald  Isle;  f^fth 
place  was  secured  by  Miss  Margaret  Davies  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Ross  jointly,  of  Glasgow  and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  respectively.  These  tests  are 
for  seven  minutes  duration  on  difficult  matter — a 
much  more  severe  test  than  those  generally  given 
in  the  United  States  which  are,  as  a  rule,  for 
only   five   minutes   duration. 

First  place  in  Advanced  Typewriting  was  won 
by  Miss  Joan  Templeion,  Birmingham,  and  third 
place,  carrying  with  it  also  a  medal  award,  by 
Madge  Rankin,  Belfast,   Northern  Ireland. 
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ediate  Bookkeeping 

by  Robert  John 
These  examinations  have  been  conducted  b 
the  Royal  Societv  of  Arts  for  77  years  ,fir: 
starting  in  1851. 'Since  the  year  1901, 'there  hav 
been  800,000  students  participating  in  the  varioi 
examinations   prepared   by  this   body. 


OREGON  TO  MICHIGAN 

She  enrolled  with  us  from  a  little  town  in  Oregon  late  last  April,   an  excellent  Candida 
although  we  recommended  her  for  several  high-class  places,  the  "breaks"  did  not  come  < 
until  the  other  day,  when  she  was  taken   for  one  of  the   Detroit  high  schools  on  ( 
alion.      Another   enrolled    with    us   November    1,    from   Indiana,    and   she,    too,    has  been   taken    for 
Detroit.      Sometimes   results   come   slowly;    sometimes,    swiftly — but   they   usually  come!      May   we 

"°"the  national  commercial  teachers  agency 

(A   specialty  by  a  Specialist) 
E.  E.  GAYLORD,  Mgr. Prospect  Hill,  BEVERLY.  MASS. 


A    PROFITABLE    VOCATION 

Learn  to  letter  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.  It  is  easy  to  do  Rapid,  Clean  Cut  Lettering  with  our 
mproved  Lettering  Pens.  Many  Students  are  Enabled  to  Continue  iheir  Studies  through  the  Compensa- 
ian  Received  by  Lettering  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards  for  the  Smaller  Merchant,  Outside  of  School 
lours...  Practical  lettering  outfit  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  Shading  Pens,  1  color  of  Lettering  Ink, 
ample  Show  Card  in  colors,  instructions,  figures  and  alphabets  prepaid  $1.00.  Practical  Compendium  of 
Commercial  Pen  Lettering  and  Designs  100  pages  8x11,  containing  122  plates  of  Commercial 
Pen  alphabets  finished  Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc. — a  complete  instructor  for  the  Marking  and 
Shading  Pen,   prepaid,  $1. 


Trade  M 


THE  NENVTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  CO. 
Catalog  Free  Dept.  B  Pontiac,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


COMBINATION  OFFERS 

Is  the  title  of  an  eight  page  leaflet  describing  books  on  penmanship,  and  giving 

very  attractive  prices  on  these  books  in  connection  with  the  Business  Educator. 

A  copy  of  this  leaflet  will  be  gladly  sent  free  to  any  one.     Write  for  your  copy 

today. 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY  Columbus,  Ohio 


THRU  MY  PENMANSHIP 
COURSES  BY  MAIL.  Hundreds  of 
SUCCESSFUL  GRADUATES  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Send  today  for 
free  folder  which  describes  the  courses 
and  gives  all  details.  If  you  enclose  10c, 
your  name  will  be  written  six  beautiful 
styles  on  cards. 

A.  P.  MEUB,  Penmanship  Specialist 
1944  Loma  Vista  St.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


Polk's^Reference  Book 

and  Mailing  List  Catalog 


different  lines 
what  your  bu 
will   find    the   i 


of  your  prospec 


Write    for    Your    FREE    Copy 

R.  L.  POLK  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Lareest  CItv  Directorv   Publishers   In  the  WitIc 

Malllna  List  Compilers— Business  Slallstlcs 

Producers    of    Direct    Mall    Adi  ertlsliii; 


WESTWARD     HO!      ALASKA     TO      NEW     MEXICO 

Normal  and  College  Graduates  needed.     ENROLL  NOW.     Splendid  positions 

in  all  departments. 
HUFF  TEACHERS  AGENCY  Member  N.A.T.A.  MISSOULA,  MONTANA 


TEACHERS.      WE     PLACE     YOU 


THE     BETTER      POSITIONS. 


OUR      FIELD-  -ENTIRE      WEST 


ROCKY  MT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


410  U.S.  NATL.  BANK  BLDG 


Largest  Teachers'  Agencv  in  the  West.  We  Enroll  Only  Normal  and  College  Gradual. 
Photo  copies  made  from  original,  25.  for  $1.50.  Copyrighted  Booklet,  "How  to  Apply 
Secure  Promotion,  with  Laws  of  Certification  of  Western  States,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,"  free  to  meml 
50c  to  non-members.      Every  teacher  needs  it.     Write  today  for  enrollment  card   and  informa 


Positions  £or  Teachers  &  Business   Schools  for  Sale 

Get  ready  for  the  January  rush.    Write  us  your  wishes  and  ask  for  our  free 
literature.     Reading  this  ad.  may  mean  hundreds  of  dollars  for  you.     Act  noiv. 

Co-op.  Instructors'  Ass'n,    M.  S.  Colb,  Secy.,    Marion,  Ind. 


'T^  £xr» /^Vt  c^-fC!  ^^*  ^  choice  position  through  us — any  part  of  the  country. 


SUMUHF 


EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


Openings  in  business  schools,  high  schools,  colleges,  now  or 
later.     Half  of  the  state  universities  have  selected  our  can- 
didates. Highest  type  of  service.  Employ- 
ers report  your  vacancies.  Write  us  now. 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President 
Shubert-Rialto    Bldg.,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 


Do  You  Want  a  Better  Commercial 
Teaching  Position? 

Let  us  help  you  secure  it.  During  the  past  few  months  we  have 
sent  commercial  teachers  to  26  different  states  to  fill  attractive 
positions  in  colleges,  high  schools  and  commercial  schools.  We 
have  some  good  openings  on  file  now.  Write  for  a  registration 
blank. 

Continental  Teachers'  Agency 

BOWLING  GREEN,  KENTUCKY 
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The   above   is   a   photograph   of   the    1928    penmanship   students   in 

handled   this  special  class  of  Penmanship  Teachers,    numbering    106 

The  Asheville  Normal  secures  a  very  high  type  of  students.  Their 

School   Systems  in  the  United  States. 

The   Penmanship   class  is  growing   each   vear.  The   above   class   rep 

since  1926. 

Miss  Llewellyn  is  a  very  capable,  experienced  teacher.  Her  work  inc 

Supervisors'    Course,    Blackboard    Writing,    Letterii 

Dr.   John   E.   Calfee  is   very  much   interested   in  Za 

This  coming  summer   Miss  Llewellyn   expects  to   re 

attendance. 


nd    Associated    Schools 
ree  of  the  leading  LTn: 


ler  work  included  Methods    of    Teaching    Hand 
Hid     Ornamental    Writing. 
Method    Penmanship   Classes 
to  Asheville   to   again   hav 


ind    gives    Miss   Llewellyn    whole-hearted 
charge  of   the   Penmanship   classes,    and 


s  Marguerite  Lli 
ies,  Colleges  and 
year,  or  200%  i 
ling    Certificate 


Course 
largei 


E.   E.   JACKSON,   Engrossing   Artist 

Resolution.^.    Testimonials.    Memorials 
Engrossed    an    Illuminated.      Diplomas    Filled. 


22  West  30th  St. 


Wilmington.  Del. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

Send    for    free    booklet    and    study    the 

opportunities  for  teachers  of 

Commercial  Branches 

Strong  demand   for  those   well   trained 

THE 
ALBERT     TEACHERS'     AGENCY 
25  E.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago,  III. 


LEARN  .^T  HOME  DURING  SPARE  TIME 
Write  for  book,  "How  to  Become  a  Good  Penman," 
and  beautiful  specimens.  Free.  Your  name  on  card 
if    vou    enclose    stamp.    F.    W.    TAMBLYN,    406 
Ridge   Bldg.,    Kansas   City,    Mo. 

EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

.Vrrj^/  Specialist  for  Engrossing  Purposes 
P.  O    Drawer  9S3       ^  Rochester  N.  .Y 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  bookkeeping  illus- 
trations, etc.  The  Mills  Pens  are  unexcelled.  Mills' 
Perfection    No.     1 — For    fine    business    writinR.     1 

Pross  $1.50;  '4  gross  40c,  postpaid.  Mills'  Medial 
en  No.  2 — A  splendid  pen  of  medium  fine  point. 
1  gross  $1.25;  '4  gross  35c,  postpaid.  Mills'  Busi- 
ness Writer  No.  3— The  best  for  business,  1  gross 
$1.25;  \i  gross  35c,  postpaid.  1  doz.,  of  each  of 
the  above  three  styles  of  pens  by  mail  for  40c. 


Calling  Cards,  Invitation  Cards, 

Designs,    etc.,    Neatly    Written. 

Write  for  prices. 

OLIVER  p.  MARKEN 

1816  Buchanan  St.,  Topeka,  Kans. 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATOR  DIES 

O.  C.  Dorney,  age  66,  died  of  heart 
trouble  Dec.  7,  at  his  home  in  AUentown, 
Pa.  Mr.  Dorney  established  and  for 
twenty-one  years  conducted  the  American 
Business  College,  a  very  large  and  pros- 
perous school. 

Mr.  Dorney  entered  the  teaching  field 
very  young  specializing  in  commercial 
teaching.  He  took  work  in  Klibbe's  Writ- 
ing Parlors  and  Gallery  of  Pen  Art,  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  and  became  quite  a  skillful  pen- 
man. 

Mr.  Dorney  was  very  active  as  a  Cer- 
tified Public  Accountant,  as  a  banker  and 
as  a  real  estate  promoter. 

In  1905  he  prepared  the  plans  and  sup- 
ervised the  erection  of  twenty  modern 
nine   room  houses,  costing  $100,000. 

He  was  the  inventor  of  a  number  of 
devices  including,  adjustable  school  desks, 
office  and  typewriter  chairs,  typewriter 
and  reading  tables,  artists  and  drafting 
tables,  copy  holders  and  devices  for  teach- 


ing touch  typewriting,  an  electric  signal 
clock,  the  Dorneyrian  system  of  spelling, 
a  safe  guard  check  and  banking  system 
and  many  other  time  and  labor  saving 
office   conveniences. 

Mr.  Dorney  was  a  32d  degree  Mason 
and  a  member  of  many  other  orders,  and 
was  the  director  of  the  Penn  Trust  Com- 
pany at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  Business  Educator  will  miss  his 
friendly  letters  and  many  clubs  of  sub- 
scriptions. 

GRADUATE  WORK  FOR  TEACHERS 

Commercial  research  by  home  study.  Some  of  the 
most  oulstanditig  commercial  educators  of  the  coun- 
try have  completed  this  work.  Send  details  of  prep- 
aration to  PEOPLES  COLLEGE.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


LEARN  ENGROSSING 

in  vour  spare  time  at  home. 
Thirty  Lesson  Plates  and  Print- 
f'd  Instructions  mailed  to  any 
.address  on  receipt  of  two  dol- 
lars, Cash  or  P.  O.  Monev 
Order. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser,       Illuminator       and 

Designer 

Scranton      Real      Estate     Bldg. 

Scranton,  Pa. 


An   Educational   Journal   of 

Real  Merit 

Regular  Departments 

PENMANSHIP  .ARITHMETIC  CIVICS 
GEOGR.'\PHV       NATORE-STrn-i- 

PEDAGOGY  PRIMARY  CONSTRUCTION 
HISTORY  MANY   OTHERS 

Price    $1.50    per    vear  Sample    on    request 

PARKER  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Taylorville,  III. 
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BOOK    REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  business 
subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly  reviewed 
in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to  enable  our 
readers  to  determine  its  value. 


Shorthand  Drills,  by  J.  F.  Griffin,  Griffin- 
Murphy  Business  College,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Paper  cover.  Have  you  seen  this  new 
labor  and  time  saving  book,  '^Shorthand 
Drills?" 

With  the  aid  of  this  book,  your  teachers  can 
secure  efficiency  in  your  shorthand  classes  that  to 
a  casual  observer  might  seem  remarkable,  your 
department  will  be  greatly  strengthened  and  yet 
the  drudgery  of  the  teaching  work  will  be  les- 
sened. Ask  one  of  your  teachers  to  read  the  pre- 
face ;  look  over  the  lessons  as  they  are  to  be 
prepared ;  the  methods  of  correcting  on  the  back 
of   the    page;    and    then    ask   her   opinion. 

As  an  ad  vert  sing  medium — suppose  vou  had 
1000  of  these  with  your  name  imprinted,  distri- 
buted b^'  the  high  school  teachers  personallv,  one 
each  to  their  shorthand  students,  read,  studied 
and  discussed  daily  for  the  entire  vear.  Would 
you  reap  benefit?  Yes!  It  will  bring  you 
many  students;  it  will  promote  Good  Will  among 
educators;  it  will  establish  prestige;  and  it  will 
make  your  school  the  outstanding  one  in  your 
\icinitv,  as  the  one  that  promotes  ideas  for  belter 
teaching. 


Fairy     Folk     Stories     and     Pictures,     by 

Miriam    Mason    Swain.      Published    by 

Hall  &  McCreary  Co.,  Chicago.     Paper 

cover,   32   pages. 

This  is  one  of  six  new  really  purposeful  silent 
reading  and  seat  work  books.  The  fresh,  inter- 
esting material  in  them  provides  silent  reading 
and  seat  work  that  is  motivated  through  the  fol- 
lowing of  suggestions  for  coloring  contained  in 
the  little  stories  about  the  pictures.  Effective 
checks  on  comprehension  are  provided.  The 
teacher  can  easily  tell  whether  or  not  the  child 
has  mastered  the  thought  content  of  the  story, 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  pictures  are  colored 
or  by  the  answers  given  to  the  question's  provided. 

There  is  a  wide  range  to  choose  from :  the 
gav,  colorful  panorama  of  the  circus;  Mother 
Goose,  alwavs  a  favorite  with  the  children;  the 
adventures  of  our  old  friend  Peter  Rabbit;  safety 
first  les  ons,  made  unusuallv  attractive  by  being 
presented  in  storv  form;  the  good  times  of  Sun- 
bonnet  Sue  and  Overalls  Jim  on  Grandfather's 
farm ;  and  the  merry  doings  of  the  entrancing 
little    fairv    folk.  ^ 


Instructional     Tests     in     Arithmetic,     by 

Raleigh  Schorling,  University  of  Michi- 
gan,  John   R.    Clark,   Lincoln   School   of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia   University, 
and     Mary     A.     Potter,     Supervisor    of 
Mathematics,   Racine,   Wisconsin.     Pub- 
lished   by    the    World    Book    Company, 
Yonkers-On-Hudson,  New  York. 
These  instructional  Tests  are  designed  for  teach- 
ing purposes-;— to  give   pupils  in  grades   5   to   S   the 
kind  of  practice  that  each  one  needs  to  improve  his 
work   in   arithmetic  computation.     They  have  been 
scientifically  constructed   through   investigation   and 
experimental    use    oyer    a    period    of    eight    years. 
Their  unusual  effectiveness  in  increasing  the  mast- 
ery of  classes  as  much  as  from  three  to  six  times 
the  normal  gain  has  been  demonstrated. 

The  Instructional  Tests  supply  a  sound  pro- 
gram of  new-type  drill,  yet  they  are  very  easy 
to  administer  and  require  only  a  short  time  each 
day.  With  them  in  use,  any  teacher  may  confi- 
dent Iv  look  forward  to  marked  imi>rovernent  in 
the   achievement   of   her   class. 


The  Smedley  &  Olsen  Series  Story  Games 
With  Pictures  and  Numbers.  Published 
bv  Hall  &  McCreary  Company,  Chica- 
go- ^"- 

1  he  effective  way  in  which  this  book  corre- 
lates rmmber  work,  drawing,  writing,  and  spel- 
litig  makes  it  a  silent  reader  of  the  most  prac- 
tical   character. 

Pedagogically  the  book  is  sound  in  principle. 
It  is  interesting  both  in  form  and  in  content.  If 
the  lessons  sheets  are  detached  and  given  out  one 
at  a  time  as  suggested,  the  interest  in  the  last 
great  as   that  in   the   first.      This 


the  text  in  order  to  know  what  is  to  be  done  in 
playing  the  "game."  It  therefore  provides  useful 
motivation. 

Each  lesson  also  furnishes  purposeful  activities 
such  as:  counting,  adding,  subtracting,  learning  to 
express  Ideas  by  means  of  writing  and  drawing, 
and    learning    new    truths    from    factual    material. 

The  lessons  review  and  reinforce  the  work  done 
in  the  several  subjects  of  the  regular  course  of 
studv    with    which    they    correlate. 

The  vocabularv  in  which  the  text  is  written  is 
made  up  of  words  with  which  every  second  grade 
pupil  should  be  familiar ;  therefore  it  offers  no 
vocabulary  difficulties  to  interfere  with  thought- 
getting,    '  ... 

As  thought-gettinp  or  comprehension  testing  is 
what  makes  a  reading  book  a  silent  reader,  this 
and  the  several  other  features  enumerated  make 
"Story  Games  with  Pictures  and  Numbers"  an 
ideal  silent   reader. 


The      Pronouncing      Chemical      Formula 
Speller   and    Contest   Guide,   by   C.    A. 

Macobson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry at  the  University  of  West  Virginia. 
Published  by  the  Williams  &  Wilkins 
Co.,    Baltimore,    Md.      Cloth   cover,   278 

pages. 

In  order  to  achieve  success  with  chemical  spel- 
ling it  is  necessary  to  suply  the  contestants  with 
a  list  of  names  of  chemical  compounds  together 
with  their  formulas.  Abridged  lists  of  compounds 
in  mimeographed  form  have  been  used  up  to  the 
present,  but  in  nearly  e\ery  case  they  have  been 
found  too  brief  and  inadequate.  In  the  list  used 
at  the  West  Virginia  University  last  year  there 
were  over  one  tnousand  different  formulas,  but 
students  were  found  who  could  not  be  spelled 
down  from  that  list,  even  though  the  list  had 
not  been  in  their  possession  more  than  three  weeks. 
This  emphasized  the  imponance  of  supplying  a 
larger   number   of    formulas. 

The  present  volume  contains  about  2850  names 
of  inorganic  chemical  compounds  together  with 
their  formulas  and  waters  of  hydration.  It  also 
contains    more   than    1000    names    and    formulas   of 

in  the  neighborhood  of  300  minerals.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  three  lists  of  compounds,  the  vol- 
ume contains  1554  questions  and  answers  covering 
the  typical  chemical  reactions  of  all  the  accredited 
chemically  active  elements.  The  answers  to  these 
questions  are  expressed  in  the  form  of  balanced 
equations. 
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Business  Administration,  by  W.  N.  Mitch- 
ell,   Instructor    of    Production    Control, 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration, 
University  of  Chicago;   Certified  Public 
Accountant    (Illinois)  ;    formerly  Assist- 
ant   Engineer,    The    Atchison,    Topeka 
and    Sante    Fe   Railway.      Published   by 
The  Ronald  Press  Co.,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y.     Cloth  cover,   385  pages. 
The    purchasing    manager    performs    a    very   im- 
portant function  in  business  organizations.     Before 
either  manufacturing  or  selling  operations  can   be 
undertaken    purchases    must    be    made.      The    com- 
modities   thus    acquired    must    be    adapted    to    the 
needs   of    the    production    and    selling   departments. 
They  must  be  purchased  in  quantities  that,   on  the 
one    hand,    are    sufficient    to    forestall    interruption 
of  operations  and.   on  the  other,   are  not  excessive, 
else  capital   will   be   wastefully  employed.      If   pro- 
fits   are    to    be    made    as    a    result    of    subsequent 
operations,  these  goods  must  be  bought  at  a  proper 
price.     Selling  prices  often  are  beyond  control,  and 
the   possibility  of   making   a   profit   is   in    many   in- 
stances   dependent    upon    the   wisdom    displayed    by 
the    buying   department    when    selecting    the    goods, 
and    the    skill    with    which    the    bargain    is    made. 
All   of   these    responsibilities   and    problems   of   the 
purchasing    manager    are    closely    related    to    those 
of    other    departments    and    are    of    importance    to 
every   student   of    business. 

In  undertaking  this  study  of  the  purchasing 
function  the  author  had  no  single  type  of  busi- 
ness organization  in  mind.  He  has  proceeded 
upon  the  theory  that  all  organizations  have  many 
purchasing  problems  in  common;  that  where  dif- 
ferences do  exist  they  are  due  to  the  different 
characteristics  of  the  subject  matter — the  commo- 
dities purchased — and  the  different  uses  for  which 
these  are  intended.  The  nature  of  the  parties  to 
the  transaction,  it  has  been  felt,  is  purely  inci- 
dental. Viewed  in  this  light  the  manufacturer's 
purchasing  manager  has  no  buving  problems 
which  are  fundamentally  different 'from  those  of 
the  distributors  merchandising  department,  and  the 
purchasing   departments    of    the    railway   or    public 


luilitv  company  are  called  upon  tr 
of  the  same  problems  which  confror 
purchasing    agent    atid    the   merchatu. 


Fundamentals  of  Business,  bv  C.  E.  Birch, 

B.   S.   in   Ed.,   LL.   B.,   M.'Accts.     Pub- 
lished   by    the    Gregg    Publishing    Co., 

New  York  City,  N.  Y.     Cloth  cover,  177 

pages. 

Three  distinct  aims  have  governed  the  prepar- 
ation  of   this   course: 

1.     To  assist  in  vocational  guidance. 

3.     To    teach    business    facts    of    general    value. 

3.     To    afford    elementary    vocational    training. 

The  student  who  pursues  this  course  in  the 
junior  high  school  will  finish  it  with  a  good 
conception  at  least  of  the  scope  and  importance 
of  business  as  a  vocation.  The  information  and 
training  afforded  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  of  value 
in  any  walk  of  life.  The  boy  or  the  girl  who 
chooses  to  continue  commercial  work  as  a  voca- 
tion will  have  an  excellent  foundation  upon  which 
to  build.  The  lessons  should  help  materially  in 
the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  the  student 
should    elect    further   commercial   work. 

The  length  of  the  course  is  somewhat  elastic. 
The  forty-five  lessons  may  be  completed  in  nine 
weeks  by  taking  one  lesson  a  day.  As  a  purely 
finding  course,  this  will  perhaps  be  satisfactory, 
but  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  more  than  make 
a  superficial  study  of  the  text,  omitting  practically 
all    of    the   assignments. 

By  extending  the  course  to  eighteen  weeks, 
thus  allowing  time  for  completing  the  assignments, 
the  course  will  be  vitalized  and  should  afford  a 
much   greater   vocatit 

In    combination    with    othe 
cial    subjects,    such    as    rapid    calculation,    spelling, 
penmanship    and    English    or    typewriting, 
be       -•'-•---        -..--.-     ^- 
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Taking     the     Doctor's     Pulse,    by     J.     F. 

Montague,    M.    D.      Published    by    the 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.     Cloth  cover,  103  pages. 

This  book  contains  constructive  criticism  of  the 
present  day  practice  of  medicine  in  an  effort  to 
influence  future  practice  along  lines  which  the 
author  believes  will  be  of  benefit  to  humanity. 


Elements    of    Lettering,    by    Frederic    W. 

Goudy.     Text   composed   by   Bertha    M. 

Goudy,     in     types     designed     by     Mr. 

Goudy.      Published   by   William   Edwin 

Rudge,   New   York   City.      Cloth   Cover, 

51   pages. 

This  work  is  intended  to  present  simply  and 
clearly,  the  fundamentals  ana  essentials  of  our 
familiar  letter  forms,  not  so  much  how  to  draw 
them,  as  to  consider  what  they  are — to  view  them 
in  their  esthetic  aspect.  A  sufficient  variety  of 
styles  has  been  provided  in  the  full-page  plates 
to  enable  anyone  requiring  drawn  letters  to  select 
the  right  sort  for  the  work  he  may  have  in  hand. 

This  book  will  be  of  special  interest  to  students 
of   Lettering   and    Engrossing. 


The  Alphabet,  by  Bertha  M.  and  Freder- 
ick  W.   Goudy.     Published   by  William 
Edwin   Rudge,    New   York    City,   N.   Y. 
Cloth  cover,  96   pages. 
The    name   of    Frederick    W.    Goudy   is 
known   to   the   printing   world   throughout 
America    and    Europe    and    he    is    rapidly 
becoming    known    to    the    general     reader 
interested  in  good  printing  as  the  world's 
leading    living    type    designer.      His    two 
books,   set  by   Bertha   M.   Goudv,   in   types 
designed  by  Frederick  W.  Goudy  are  used 
by  architects,  craftsmen,   printers,   art  stu- 
dents and   designers  of  books. 

It  contains  fifteen  interpretative  designs, 
drawn  and  arranged  with  explanatory 
text  and  illustrations.  And  contains  twen- 
ey-seven  full-page  plates.  The  text  is 
also  illustrated  with  numerous  examples 
showing  development  of  forms  and  of  let- 
ters which  did  not  fall  within  the  scheme 
of  the  large  plates. 

The  book  is  of  special  interest  to  pen- 
men,  engrossers  and  students  of  lettering. 
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WANTED— ENGROSSER 

Btginner,  Wonderful  Opportunity  to 
Learn  a  Good  Paying  Profession,  In 
One  of  the  Largest  Studios  in  Chicago. 
Send    Samples    and    Salary    Expected. 

THE  HARRIS  STUDIO 

Artists — Illuminators— -Designers 

Importers  of  Vellum,  Sheepskin 

Hngrossers  Supplies 

140,V4     Marquette    Building,    Chicago 


Emma  Carr,  .'\.  B.  of  Salem,  West  Vir- 
ginia, is  the  new  head  of  the  stenograph- 
ic department  of  the  Greensburg,  Pennsy- 
lvania, Office  Training  School.  She  tau- 
ght in  the  Victory  High  School,  Clarks- 
burg, West  \'irginia,   last  year. 

Prof.  E.  S.  Smith,  for  the  past  ten  years 
head  of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  high  school, 
resigned  to  become  principal  of  the  new 
West  Virginia  Business  College,  Bluefield, 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Cain  of  the  M'est  Virginia 
Business  College,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  is 
President  of  both  of  the  above  schools. 
We  congratulate  Mr.  Cain  in  securing 
the  services  of  the  two  above  mentioned 
teachers. 


WANTED 

Have  excellent  position  open  March  15 
for  good,  experienced,  thoroughly  reli- 
able Business  College  solicitor.  Salary 
and  commission.  Car  furnished.  Address 
Eureka,  %  Business  Educator 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


YOUNG  LADY  of  executive  ability,  special- 
ist  id  Gregg  Shorthand,  master  of  her  art, 
DESIRES  POSITION  with  progressive  Bus.  Col- 
lege.     Good    credentials   and    rererences. 

Address    Box    61S, 
':;   Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Prpp  tn    <!tuflpnt<i     -^    beautiful    set    of 

ilals  fresh  from  the  pen. 

Expert  penmen  must  send  set  in  exchange. 
Order  this  free  set,  then  say  what  you  think. 
Enclose    stamp. 

W.  A.  WEAVER 

Handwriting  Expert 
708  Burt  Bldg.  Dallas,  Texas 


Three  doz.  cards,  various  styles,  $1.00 
Generous  samples  of  pen  vpork         50c 
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TEACHERS  WANTED 
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FRANCIS  L.  TOWER 

601    Pleasant   St..   Hammonton,  NJ..    Lj.S,A. 

Lessons  in  Business  Writing,  Urnamental  Pen- 
manship and  Copper  Plate  Script.  Personal 
instruction  or  Mail.  Finest  oblique  penhold- 
ers. ALL  CIRCULARS  FREE.  Write  today 
and    receive    fancy    signatures    for    vour    scrap- 
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Right  Off  the  Press— Right  Off  the  Press 

SCIENTIFIC 


DICTATION   STUDIES 

By  Charles  G.  Reigner 

Scientific  Dictation  Studies  is  a  practice  pad 
for  the  use  of  students  in  dictation  classes ;  8}^" 
wide  by  10"  long — 144  pages.  It  contains  70 
Studies,  constructed  on  a  new,  distinctive,  and  ab- 
solutely original  plan.  Shorthand  outlines  for 
words  and  phrases  are  given  at  the  top  of  every 
page.  Each  study  includes  a  series  of  Notes  ap- 
plying directly  to  the  correction  of  errors  fre- 
quently made  in  stenographers'  transcripts. 

The  material  in  each  of  the  three  Parts  is 
graded  according  to  syllabic  intensity,  which  is 
found  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  syllables 
in  a  letter  by  the  number  of  words.  Supplemen- 
tary Word  Practice  is  provided  on  the  1000 
Commonest  Words  and  on  900  common  business 
words  selected  from  the  Horn  list. 

If  you  want  to  examine  Scientific  Dictation 
Studies  to  see  whether  it  is  suitable  for  use  as  a 
practice  pad  in  the  hands  of  your  pupils,  we'll 
gladly  send  you  a  copy  free  and  iiithout  obliga- 
tion. Just  tell  us  the  name  of  the  school  in  which 
you  are  teaching,  the  title  of  the  dictation  booii 
now  used  by  the  pupils,  and  the  number  of 
students  in  your  class. 

.-/  siiiffle  copy  of  tlie  pad  intended  for 
personal  use  or  for  referencee  purposes  'will 
he  sent  for  $1.00,  all  earryin/j  cliarges  prepaid. 

The  H.  M.  ROWE  COMPANY 

Educational  Publishers  since  1S94 
BALTIMORE      -       -       -       MARYLAND 

"Rowe   Books   are   Good   Books 

and 
Rowe  Service  is  Good  Service" 


.he  you  getting  Tlie  Roii:e  Budyetf     Your  sub- 
scription   will   be   entered   free   for   tlie   asking. 
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HANDWRITING  MEASURING  SCALE  FOR  GRADE  3 
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^  Published  h$ 

/Ae  Zaner-Bloser  Co. 

Columbus     Ohio 


Freeman's  Scientific  Handwriting 
Scales  provide  definite  aims  and 
standards  for  each  grade  as  follows: 

Scale  3  for  Grade  3 
Scale  4  "  "4 
Scale  5  "  "5 
Scale  6    "        "6 

These  Scales  are  20c  each,  postpaid,  or 
$1.92  per  doz.  less  25%  f.  o.  b.  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Send  Orders  to 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 

Columbus,  Ohio 


Volume  XXXIV 


MARCH,  1929 


No.  VII 
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Published  monthly  except  July  and  August  at  612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O.,  by  The  Zaner-Bloser  Company.     Entered  as  sec- 
ond-class matter  Sept.,  5,  1923,  at  the  post  office  at  Columbus,  O.,   under  the   Act  of   March   3,   1879.     Subscription  $1.25   a  year. 
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THE   ZANER'BLOSER  CO. 

COLUMBUS,   OHIO. 


ANNOUNCING  A  NEW  SERIES  OF     BETTER  HANDWRITING  TABLETS 
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BOOKKEEPING    AND    ACCOUNTING 


ACTUAL  BUSINESS  SYSTEM 

FOR 

BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 


Actual  Business  Practice  from  the  start.  Can 
be  operated  with  from  one  to  seven  offices. 

Starting  with  simple  transactions  and  a  simple 
set  of  books,  the  student  advances  by  degrees 
through  every  phase  of  the  subject. 

Can  be  used  with  any  number  of  students.  A 
fascinating,  easily  conducted  course  of  Office  Prac- 
tice and  Accounting,  combined  in  such  a  way  as  to 
secure  maximum  results. 

"Students  Like  It." 

"Teachers  Demand  It." 

Send  {or  It. 

BLISS    PUBLISHING    GO. 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


WIN  A  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 
PENMANSHIP    CERTIFICATE 

Every  student  who  is  following  the  penmanship  lessons 
in  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  should  not  be  satis- 
fied until  his  writing  is  good  enough  to  merit  a  B.  E. 
Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Penmanship. 

Teachers  who  encourage  their  pupils  to  bring  their 
work  up  to  the  certificate  standard  will  find  the  cer- 
tificate idea  a  great  aid  in  securing  results  in  hand- 
writing. If  you  have  not  tried  it,  now  is  the  time  to 
begin. 

A  new  circular  giving  full  information  regarding  this 
Certificate,  as  well  as  other  Certificates  we  issue,  will 
be  mailed  on  request.  It  contains  specimens  of  pen- 
manship showing  how  well  a  pupil  must  write  to  be 
eligible  for  a  Certificate.  It  is  an  interesting  circular, 
and  you   will   wish  a  copy. 

ZANER    &   BLOSER 

Penmanship  Specialists 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Progress  means 
keeping  in  touch 
with    the    times 


Progress  is  the  process  of  adjusting  ourselves  to 
the  constantly  changing  conditions  that  surround 


New  times  demand  new  ways.  The  world's  es- 
timate of  the  relative  values  of  certain  education- 
al practices  is  being  revised,  constantly.  The 
Gregg  Normal  Session  is  the  recognized  leader 
in  the  promotion  of  what  is  best  in  resultful 
methods  of  teaching  commercial  subjects. 

If  you  are  a  commercial  teacher  or  aspire  to  en- 
ter this  profession  naturally  you  want  to  attain 
the  greatest  success  possible  in  your  work.  At 
the  Gregg  Normal  you  will  find  the  mental  re- 
freshment which  will  prove  a  wonderful  stim- 
ulus to  insure  your  stepping  out  of  the  ranks  of 
the  ordinary.  Courses  are  arranged  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  experienced  teacher  as  well 
as  the  novice. 

Students  from  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  in  attendance  each  summer  and  en- 
thusiastically recommend  the  remarkable  courses 
of  study  and  practice.  Therefore  come  to  the 
Gregg  Normal  this  summer  and  drink  freely 
of  the  stored-up-and-running-over  treasures  from 
the  experiences  of  men  and  women  whose  lives 
have  been  full  of  fruitful  activity  in  the  teaching 
profession. 

An  unexcelled  placement  service  is  also  at  your 
command.  Thousands  of  Normal  graduates  are 
now  teaching  in  public  and  private  schools 
throughout  the  country. 

Plan  to  spend  six  happy  and  profitable  weeks  at 
the  Gregg  Normal — July  1  to  August  9.  Bulle- 
tin tells  more — write  for  your  copy  today. 


GREGG  SCHOOL 

255  North  Wabash  Avenue 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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A  New  Work-book 
Now  Ready 

RAPID    CALCULATION 
EXERCISES 

Team  and  Accuracy  Tests 

By  Charles  R.  Hilt.  B.CS  and  Eldon  C.  Geyer,  A.B..A.M. 


ADOPT 

this     work-book 


powerful 
teaching 


Here  is  a  new  medium 
for  raising  the  value  of 
the  human  product  deliv- 
ered to  the  business  com- 
munity. 

Business  today  demands 
control  of  Rapid  Calcula- 
tion processes. 

Teachers  demand  pro- 
gressive motivated  remed- 
ial  practice. 

In  Rapid  Calculation 
Exercises  Team  and  Ac- 
curacy Tests  these  NEW 
features  are  overshadowed 
by  discipline  and  practical 
values. 


SCOPE 


Speci: 
tion  h: 
paid  t< 
testing 


been 
scope 


individual    dif- 


Send  for  your  sample  copy  now, 

ELLIS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Commercial  Textbooks 
BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


Printing 

Facilities  Complete 

Publications 

Catalogs 

Mailing  Pieces 

Color  Work 

Commercial  Forms 

Ruling — Binding 
Special  Blank  Books 

Enjoy  Our  Service 


240  No.  Fourth  St. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Become  a  Penman,  Teacher  or  Supervisor 


Good  positions  are  open  to  those  who 
qualify  in  penmanship.  The  Zanerian 
has  trained  thousands  of  penmen,  engross- 
ers and  teachers.  You  will  find  them  suc- 
cessfully filling  positions  in  the  leading 
private,  public  and  high  schools  in 
America. 

We  specialize  in  all  branches  of  penman- 
ship, lettering  and  engrossing  and  can 
help  you  to  become  a  specialist — and  a 
success. 

Summer  Term  will  begin  July  5 


Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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Rational  ^^pewriting 
Protects 

By  Rupert  P.  SoRelle 

RATIONAL  Typewriting  Projects  is  an  advanced  course  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  all  types  of  schools  in  which  a  complete  professional  stenographic  training 
is  a  curricular  requirement.  It  has  been  planned  to  correlate  with  the  1927 
and  with  the  Intensive  Editions  of  Rational  Typewriting,  or  with  other  books 
which  deal  mainly  with  the  Keyboard  technique  of  Typewriting.  The  principal 
objective  sought  is  the  further  development  of  typing  power.  This  is  accomplish- 
ed by  presenting  practical  problems  which  require  knowledge,  planning,  and  the 
exercise  of  judgment  and  skill  in  their  solution. 

Approximately  180  periods  of  45  minutes  each  will  be  required  to  complete 
the  book,  but  suggestions  are  made  in  the  Teacher's  Manual  for  reducing  the 
amount  of  work  to  adapt  the  book  to  a  more  intensive  course. 

The  book  is  divided  into  six  parts,  and  each  of  these  is  split  up  into  convenient 
units.  The  following  will  make  clear  the  organization  and  the  purpose  of  each  part. 

Part  I.  Advanced  Business  Correspondence. 

Part  II.  Reports,  Manuscripts,  and  Other  Literary  Matter. 

Part  III.  Tables  and  Other  Statistical  Matter. 

Part  IV.  Bills,  Invoices,  and  Statements. 

Part  V.  Related  Office  Practice. 

Part  VI.  Legal  Documents. 

Through  the  book,  interest,  variety,  and  flexibility  are  obtained  by  providing 
short  projects,  by  varying  the  informative  content,  and  by  introducing  Speed  Tests 
to  keep  alive  the  copying  skill  already  achieved.  In  the  second  half  of  the  book 
the  projects  have  been  purposely  shortened,  in  order  that  more  time  may  be  avail- 
able for  transcribing  from  shorthand  notes  and  for  secretarial  practice. 

Rational  Typewriting  Projects,  we  believe,  will  be  welcomed  by  teachers  who 
have  the  vision  and  the  judgment  to  see  the  need  for  a  type  of  material  which  will 
more  completely  fit  the  student  for  successful  professional  practice.  It  completes 
the  Rational  Typewriting  series  of  textbooks,  which  includes  texts  adapted  to  all 
types  of  schools. 

206  pages,  cloth,  list  price,  $1.20 

The  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON   SAN  FRANCISCO  TORONTO   LONDON 
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PENMANSHIP  SUPPLIES 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.     Cash  should  accompany  all  orders. 

All  goods  go  postpaid  except  those  listed  to  go  by  express,  you  pay  express 
charges.  Of  course,  when  cheaper,  goods  listed  to  go  by  express  will  be  sent  by 
parcel  post,  if  you  pay  charges. 


Pens 

Zanerian  Fine  Writer  Pen  No.  1. 

1   gr.         $1.75  Va  gr $  .50  1   doz $  .20 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen  No.  2,  Zanerian  Medial  Pen 
No.  3,  Zanerian  Standard  Pen  No.  4,  Zanerian 
Falcon  Pen  No.  5,  Zanerian  Business  Pen  No.  6. 

1  gr $1.25  Va  gr $  .40         1  doz $  .15 

Special  prices  in  quantities.  We  also  handle  Gil- 
lott's,  Hunt's  Spencerian  and  Esterbrook's  pens. 
Write  for  prices. 

Broad  Pointed  Lettering  Pens. 

1  Complete  set  (12  pens)  $0.35 

5^2  doz.  single  pointed  pens  15 

Yi  doz.  double  pointed  pens  30 

1  doz.  single  pointed,  any  No 25 

1  doz.  double  pointed,  any  No 60 

Pen  Holders 

Zanerian  Fine  Art  Oblique  Holder,  Rosewood: 

115^  inches $1.25         8  inches $1.00 

Zanerian  Fine  Art  Straight  Holder,  8  inches  $1.00 

Zanerian  Oblique  Holder,  Rosevpood: 
WYz  inches $  .75         8  inches. $  .65 

Zanerian  Expert  Oblique  Holder,  7'/2  inches: 

1  only $0.20        1  doz $1.25      H  gr $  6-50 

Vi  doz 75      Va  gr 3.50      1     gr 12.00 

Excelsior  Oblique  Holder,  6  inches: 

1  only $  .15        1  doz $1.20      Vi  & $  5.50 

V2  doz 70      Va  gr 3.00      1     gr 10.00 

Zaner  Method  Straight  Holder,  7'/2  inches: 

1  only $  .15         1  doz $  .60       V  gr $2.65 

V2  doz 40       Va  gr 1.50        1     gr 4.80 

1  Triangular  Straight  Holder,  IVa  inches $0.25 

1  Correct  Holder,  hard  rubber,  6J4  inches 25 

1  Hard  Rubber   Inkstand  70 

1  Good  Grip  Penpuller  15 

1  Inkholder  for  Lettering  10 

Cards 

White,  and  six  different  colors: 
100  postpaid,  30c;  500  express  (shipping  weight  2  lbs.), 
$1.00;    1000   express    (shipping   weight  4   lbs.),   $2.00. 

Flourished  Design  Cards: 
With  space  for  name.     Two  different  sets  of  12  each. 
Every  one  different. 
1  set,  12  cards $  .15  6  sets,  72  cards  $  .40 

Joker  or  Comic  Cards 

1  set,  12  cards  $  .15  6  sets,  72  cards $  .40 


Papers 

Zanerian  5-lb.  Paper   (wide  and  narrow  rule)  : 

1  pkg.  of  240  sheets  by  express  $1.50 

Zanerian  6-lb.  Paper   (narrow  rule)  : 

1   pkg.  of  240  sheets  by  express  $2.00 

Zanerian   Azure   (Blue)    Paper: 

1   pkg.  of  240  sheets  by  express  $2.00 

Zaner  Method  No.  9  Paper   (%-in.  rule,  SxlO'/z) 

1  pkg.  of  500  sheets,  not  prepaid  $  .85 

100  sheets  by  mail  postpaid  50 

Inks 

Zanerian  India  Ink: 

1  bottle  $  .40         1  doz.  bottles  express  $4.00 

1   bottle  Zanerian  Gold  Ink  25 

1  bottle  Zanerian  White  Ink  30 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink: 

1  bottle,  4  oz.  postpaid  $  .50 

1   pint  by  express  75 

1   quart  by  express  1.15 

Zanerian  Ink  Powder: 

1   quart   package   $  .30 

6  packages  or  more,  per  pkg.,  net  22j4 

Zanerian  Ink  Tablets   (both  red  and  black) 

1  quart  box,  32  tablets  $  .30 

6  boxes  or  more,  per  box  25 

Fine  White  Cardboard 

White  Wedding  Bristol:  Size  22'/2x28'/2 : 

6  sheets,  postpaid  $  .90 

12  sheets,   postpaid  1.65 

2  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid 50 

Large  Sheets  of  Paper 
Ledger,  16x21 — 28'/2-lb.  stock  (smooth  surface) : 

6  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid  $  .65 

12  sheets  by  mail,   postpaid  1.10 

Genuine  Parchment — Sheepskin,  16x21  inches: 

1  sheet,  postpaid  $     2.50 

6  sheets,   postpaid   12.00 

Aritificial   Parchment — 16x21   inches: 

6  sheets,   postpaid  $1.50 

12  sheets,  postpaid  2.40 


Write  for  complete  Penmanship  Supply  Catalog 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO.,  Penmanship  Specialists 


Columbus,  Ohio 
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No.  VII 


THE  COMMMERGIAL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCI- 
ATION OF  OHIO  PROGRAM  FOR  1929 


General  topic  for  discussion  in  this  year's  session — 

"The  Commercial   Curriculum   in  Junior   High   Schools,   Senior   High   Schools,   and 
Private   Commercial   Schools." 

Thursday,  April  4th 
General  Session,  2:00  P.  M.  at  the  Neil  House  in  Columbus,  Ohio — 

Address:     Professor    L.    H.    Grinstead,    Bureau    of    Business    Research    Ohio    State 

University. 
Topic:         "Commercial   Education   in   our  Public   and   Private   Schools". 
Sectional  Meetings,  3:30  P.  M. — 

The  sectional  meetings  are  to  be  open  forum  discussions  of  the  commercial  curri- 
culum in   the  different  types  of  schools  with  no  set  or  formal   papers  or  speeches. 
The  Junior  High  School  Commercial  Program- 
Chairman:     Mr.  William  C.  Moore,  Principal,  Longwood  Commerce  High  School, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  Senior  High  School  Commercial  Program- 
Chairman:     Mr.  Lloyd  L.  Jones,  Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Berea,  Ohio. 
The  Private  Commercial  School  Program: 

Chairman:     Mr.   F.   J.   Miller,   Tiffin  Business   University,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 
Informal  Dinner,  5:45  P.  M. — 

Election  of  Officers  for  next  year — 
Report   of    Committees — 
Report  of   Secretary-Treasurer — 
Announcements — 
Adjournment — • 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  PEN- 
MANSHIP TEACHERS  AND  SUPERVISORS 
1929  CONVENTION  PROGRAM  HOTEL  STAT- 
LER,  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK,  APRIL  24,  25,  26 


Wednesday  Morning — April  24:  9:30 

Music,   Girls   Glee   Club,    State   Teachers 
College,  Buffalo,  New  York 
Address  of  Welcome — Dr.  Ernest  C.  Hart- 
well,    Superintendent   of    Schools,    Buffalo, 
New  York. 

Response  to  the  Address  of  Welcome — 
Mrs.  Lettie  J.  Strobell,  Supervisor  of 
Handwriting,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
Greetings — Mr.  James  F.  Taylor,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Niagara  Falls,  New 
York. 

President's  Address — Miss  A.  Lucilla  Mc- 
Calmont,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Utica, 
New   York. 


Turning  the  Search-light  on  Our  Class 
Room  Work  in  Penmanship^ — Mr.  C.  C. 
Wiggin,  Head  of  Commercial  Department 
Northern  State  Teachers  College,  Mar- 
quette, Michigan. 

Wednesday  Afternoon — April  24:   1:30 

Music — Public  Schools,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
Training  Teachers  for  Service — Dr.  Har- 
ry W.  Rockwell,  President  State  Teachers 
College,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

How  the  Teacher  Training  Institutions 
Can  Send  Out  Better  Penmanship  Teach- 
ers— Miss  Pearl  Mallory,  Director  of  Pen- 
manship, State  Teachers  College,  Wiona, 
Minnesota. 


The  Principles  of  Drill  as  Applied  to 
Penmanship — Mr.  H.  W.  Pil!shur>,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Pelham,  New  York. 
Penmanship  Problems  of  the  Class  Room 
Teacher — Miss  Aileen  Hynes,  Class  Room 
Teacher,   St.  Paul,   Minnesota. 

Thursday  Morning — April  25:  8:45 
Visiting  Schools  of  Buffalo  under  the  dir- 
ection of   Miss   Clara   Emens,   Director  of 
Handwriting,   Buffalo. 

Thursday  Afternoon — Aril  25:  1:00 

Visiting  one  school  of  Niagara  Falls  under 
the   direction   of   Miss   Mary  Everts,   Dir- 
ector of  Handwriting,  Niagara  Falls. 
Trip   to  the   Falls. 

Thursday  Evening — April  25 
Banquet — 7   P.   M.   Miss   A.  Lucilla   Mc- 
Calmont,  Toastmaster,   Utica,   New  York. 

Friday  Morning— April  26:  9:00 

Music — Violin  Trio — State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Buffalo,  New  York. 
Research  in  Handwriting  in  Business — 
Mr.  John  G.  Kirk,  Director  of  Commer- 
cial Education,  Public  Schools,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

The  Most  Effective  Use  of  the  Penman- 
ship Supervisor's  Time — Miss  Mary  Sel- 
lers, Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

A  working  Program  of  Educational  Super- 
vision of  Handwriting — Dr.  James  F. 
Hosic,  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

Friday  Afternoon — April  26:   1:15 

An  Exposition  of  Projects  for  Stimulating 

Interest   in    Grade    Activities — Mr.    R.    E. 

Wiatt,    Supervisor    of    Handwriting,    Los 

Angeles,    California. 

Business. 

Formalities. 


Southern   Commercial   Teachers' 
Association 


"It  has  been  deemed  advisable  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  concerned,  to  hold  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association  at  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  November  29th  and  30th, 
1929." 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Published     monthly     (except     July     and     August) 

By   THE    ZANER-BLOSER    CO., 

612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

E.   W.  Bloser Editor 

E.  A.  LuPFER     ---.--     Managing  Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION      PRICE,      $1.25      A      YEAR 

(To  Canada,  10c  more;  foreign,  20c  more) 

Single  copy,   15c. 

Change  of  address  should  be  requested  promptly 
in  advance,  if  possible,  giving  the  old  as  wc\\  as 
the  new  address. 

Advertising  rates  furnished  upon  request. 


The  Business  Educator  is  the  best  mediuni 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  proprietor! 
and  managers,  commercial  teachers  and  students, 
and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy  must  reach  our 
office  by  the  10th  of  the  month  for  the  issue  of 
the  following  month. 
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MODERN  HANDWRITING 

CORRELATED  WITH  COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS 

By  E.  A.  LuPFER^  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship,  Columbus,  Ohio 


No.  2 
HANDWRITING  AND  SPELLING 

The  aim  in  practicing  penmanship  is  to 
learn  to  write  words  so  that  we  can  ex- 
press our  thoughts.  We  must,  therefore, 
learn  to  spell  correctly  the  words  we  de- 
sire to  write.  The  good  teacher  will  see 
that  pupils  do  good,  neat  writing  in  the 
spelling  lesson,  and  that  they  spell  cor- 
rectly in  the  handwriting  class. 

The  more  }ou  correlate  handwriting  and 
spelling  the  better  it  will  be  for  both  sub- 
jects. Spelling  helps  to  make  handwriting 
very  interesting  to  teach.  Get  a  good  mod- 
ern spelling  book  and  see  how  many  in- 
teresting and  helpful  handwriting  lessons 
it  will   suggest. 

TWO  CAUSES  OF  MISSPELLING 

1.  Poor  handwriting  causes  many  mis- 
takes. Words  look  mispelled  because  of 
letters  so  poorly  made  that  they  resemble 
other  letters.  For  instance  an  "a"  may 
look  like  "o",  an  "n"  like  "u",  or  an 
"e"  like  "i",  etc. 


2.  Lack  of  concentration  and  attention 
is  another  fault.  The  student  does  not 
think  what  he  is  doing  and  lets  his  mind 
wander  to  other  things.  Try  to  concentrate 
on  both  handwriting  and  correct  spelling 
so  that  you  can  write  speedily,  beautifully 
and   spell   correctly. 

The  writing  of  words  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  aid  in  learning  to  spell.  We  believe 
that  the  spelling  lesson  should  be  writ- 
ten out,  for  it  helps  to  fix  a  mental  pic- 
ture of  the  words.  In  studying  the  spell- 
ing lesson  before  class  pupils  should  be 
urged  to  write  in  good  handwriting  over 
and  over  the  words  to  be  spelled,  espec- 
ially  the    difficult    words. 

Misspelled  words  especially  should  be 
corrected  and  written  many  times  until 
the  correct  picture  and  habit  of  spelling 
are   permanently   fixed. 

Good  handwriting  and  correct  spelling 
go  hand  in  hand;  one  helps  the  other.  If 
you  would  succeed  be  a  good  penman  and 
a  good  speller.  Every  one  can  become  a 
good  speller  and  write  an  easy,  free  hand. 
It  is  necessary  in  most  positions. 


BUILDING   A   VOCABULARY 

You  should  know  the  meaning  of  the 
words  you  write  as  well  as  how  to  spell 
and  write  them.  When  you  come  to  a 
new  word  look  up  its  meaning.  It  is  the 
useful,  common  words  \ou  should  master. 

LEARNING  TO  SPELL 

Teachers  should  teach  pupils  how  to 
spell  rather  than  merely  test  what  they 
can  do.  There  are  not  so  many  words 
commonly  used  and  only  a  small  number 
of  them  are  mispelled.  Much  time  should 
be  put  on  the  words  which  give  trouble. 
These  same  difficult  words  should  be 
worked   into   the  writing  lesson. 

Form  the  habit  of  proof  reading  every- 
thing you  write.  Every  word  in  a  maga- 
zine should  be  proof  read.  When  you  see 
mistakes  in  print  it  is  the  fault  usually 
of  the  proof  reader  not  checking  each 
word  carefully  enough,  rather  than  lack 
of   ability   to   spell. 


Copy.  1.  Much  has  been  said  about  movement  exercises  and  their  importance  to  good  writing.  While  too  much  movement 
has  no  doubt  been  given  in  the  past,  there  probably  has  not  been  enough  real  small  movement  exercises  given.  Make  them  the 
size  of  the  minimum  letters.     Master  this  cop)'.     It  will  help  you  to  control  your  pen  on  the  small  letters. 

Copy  2.  The  teacher  should  demonstrate  on  the  board  how  this  exercise  is  swung  along  without  any  pauses.  The  down 
strokes  are  made  straight.     The  up  strokes  are  curved  and  made  with  a  gliding,  free  motion. 

Copy  3.  As  simple  as  the  "i"  dot  is,  it  is  one  of  the  most  neglected  parts  of  the  letter.  Let  us  see  if  all  in  the  class  can  dot 
an  "i"  properly.     If  you  can't  it  is  pure  carelessness,  especially  after  your  teacher  has  shown  you  how. 

Copy  4.  Much  time  should  be  given  to  the  movement  in  the  "u".  You  glide  into  the  letter  freely  and  glide  out  of  it,  end- 
ing with  the  pen  in(  motion.     See  that  both  parts  slant  the  same  and  that  the  turns  are  evenly  rounded. 

Copy  5.  The  "v"  is  peculiar  in  formation  and  in  movement.  Go  to  the  board  and  swing  off  a  row  of  "v's"  freely.  Check 
the  motion  at  the  retraces.  The  teacher  should  describe  the  little  check  or  retrace.  It  should  really  be  retraced  on  the  left  side 
of  the  upward  stroke. 

Copy  6.  This  copy  is  very  similar  to  copy  5.  It  is  a  combination  of  "u"  and  "v",  and  if  you  can't  make  a  "v"  you  can  not 
make  a  "w". 

Copies  7  and  8.  These  two  letters  are  made  with  a  free  motion.  Do  not  stop  until  you  have  finished  the  letter.  In  joining 
the  letters  swing  freely  from  one  letter  to  the  other  without  making  a  pause.  If  you  would  succeed  with  these  lessons  you  must 
study  movement  as  well   as  letter  forms. 
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Copy  9.  The  "x"  is  fhe  same  as  the  last  part  of  "m"  and  "n".  The  crossing  is  made  upward.  See  if  you  can  make  a  neat 
crossing.     Check  back  over  your  "x's"  and  see  if  you  have  made  your  crossings  too  long. 

Copy  10.  The  "r"  begins  and  ends  like  "i",  but  has  a  shoulder  which  needs  special  attention.  Check  the  motion  at  the 
shoulder.  Be  sure  to  get  plenty  of  width  at  the  top  of  "r".  Curve  the  first  up  stroke.  Be  sure  that  you  get  a  turn  at  the  bottom 
and  not  an  angle. 

Copy  11.  Swing  the  "s"  off  with  a  rolling,  rocking  motion,  closing  it  at  the  bottom.  If  you  don't  close  the  "s"  at  the  bot- 
tom it  is  likelv  to  look  like  "r". 


Copy  12.  The  push-pull  exercise  is  good  to  precede  practice  on  the  "t",  "d"  and  "p".  See  how  freely  \  ou  can  make  it.  ^  ou 
have  several  things  to  watch  in  "t".     First  the  crossing. 

The  crossing  should  be  placed  one-half  way  between  the  joining  and  the  top,  and  should  not  be  long.  It  should  always  cross 
the  letter  evenly.  Like  a  man's  hat,  it  must  be  on  his  head  straight.  If  you  make  poor  "t"  crossings  after  studying  the  shape  and 
location  of  it,  people  will  think  you  are  careless. 

See  if  you  can  find  an  "i"  in  every  one  of  your  "t's".  Keep  your  joinings  low.  Let  us  see  how  many  in  the  class  can  make 
straight  crossings.     Cover  up  the  top  part  of  "t"  and  see  if  you  have  a  good  "i". 

Copy  13.     The  "d"  is  a  combination  of  "a"  and  "t".     Try  not  to  get  the  "a"  part  too  large.     Close  it  at  the  top. 

Copy  14.  Swing  this  letter  off  with  a  free  motion  stopping  each  time  where  the  letter  is  closed  at  the  base  line.  Keep  the 
oval  one  space  high.     After  making  a  line  examine  your  ovals. 


-/^^^ 


Copies  IS  to  20.  The  upper  loop  letters  need  careful  attention.  Take  each  letter  separately  and  have  the  pupils  discuss  it. 
Have  them  show  similiarities  between  the  various  loop  letters.  For  instance  the  "I"  and  "b"  are  the  same  except  the  finish.  The 
"h"-and  "k"  are  the  same  with  exception  of  the  finish.  Special  attention  should  be  given  the  retrace  of  "b"  and  the  width  of  "b". 
Special  attention  also  needs  to  be  given  the  final  part  of  "k".  Remember  there  should  be  a  good  "i"  in  every  "f".  There  are 
so  many  things  to  dicuss  about  these  letters  that  much  will  have  to  be  done  by  the  teacher. 


-//////^ 


Copy  21.     A  few  suggestions  how  to  show  similiarties  and  interesting  points.     Have   a   student   put  these  on   the  board   and 
other  similar  illustrations. 
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*^^3^u<i^t^U^£4/iu^i/^       ^ 


Copies  22  and  23.  The  lower  loop  letters  like  the  upper  loops  should  receive  special  attention.  These  letters  should  be  pre- 
pared in  the  formal  writing  lesson.  Each  letter  should  be  taken  up  and  discussed  as  to  movement  and  form.  Each  letter  has 
something  peculiar  or  different  from  other  letters.     Have  the  class  discuss  some  of  these  essential  peculiarities. 


r  r 


"/^r'r'f^   -T-T^^T 


Copy  24.     Use  these  phrases  in  sentences.     This  would  be  good   material   to   hand   in   for  home  work.     Pick  out  the  difficult 
combinations  and  practice  them. 


Copy  25.  Watch  words  ending  in  "er"  and  "or".  Make  a  collection  of  words  with  these  endings  which  are  confusing  in 
spelling.  The  word  "motor"  was  misspelled  recently  in  a  spelling  bee.  By  writing  the  words  over  and  over  again  which  we 
misspell  we  finally  get  a  mental  picture  of  the  correct  spelling. 


Copy  26.     Make  other  lists  of  words  with  other  prefixes.     Get  your  dictionary  and  look  up  prefixes  and  use  this  list  of  words 
with  other  prefixes.     Practice  the  difficult  letter  combinations.     Review  the  difficult  letters. 


-l-^^.'t-,^-/^^:?:^ 


-.'2:-€--'^^-z.--^---'i---c^---Z-^is-<2^^i^^ 


The  spelling  lesson  should  be  written  out.    Those  words  which  are  misspelled  should  be  written  many  times.     In  fact  they 
should  be  used  in  the  writing  lesson.     Nothing  helps  to  form  mental  images  of  correct  spelling  better  than  writing. 

A  teacher  who  accept  incorrect  spelling  in  the  writing  lesson  or  poor  writing  in  the  spelling  lesson  is  not  doing  her  full  duty 
to  her  pupils. 

Copy  27.     You  should  make  a  study  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  if  you   would  increase  your  vocabulary.     This  is  a   review  of 
loops. 


Copy  28.     Write  the  plural  of  these  words. 


Copies  29  to  31.  Retrace  the  "D"  six  times.  Use  a  free,  rolling  motion.  You  may  find  making  a  straight  line  preceding 
the  letter  very  helpful.  Make  at  least  fourteen  letters  to  the  line.  Let  the  teacher  count:  1-2-3;  1-2-3.  At  a  fair  rate  of  speed. 
You  should  be  able  to  make  fifty  letters  a  minute. 


^-<2^^-^-(^^i:2i.<2'2,^-'.' 


Copy  32.  Here  we  have  a  dictation  exercise  which  presents  capital  letters  we  have  had.  Dictate  this  ad  at  a  moderate  rate 
of  speed,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  most  applications  must  be  in  handwriting.  This  will  give  the  teacher  an  opportunity 
to  stress  the  importance  of  good   handwriting.     Select  from  your  paper  a  similar  advertisement. 
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^     *^J*^u4/n^d^<s^i^iu^i/fr^       ^ 


Copy  33.     Write  the  words  and  fill  in  the  blanks.    Write  rules  explaining  how  to  form  the  possessives. 


(2-u^(:Z/£^.^^ 


Copy  34.    Be  sure  not  to  miss  any  of  the  doubled  letters.     Have  your  class  submit  other  lists  of  words,  preferably  words 
which  are  difficult  for  them  or  which  they  have  misspelled. 


Copy  35.    This  makes  a  real  interesting  list  of  words  to  study.     Consult  your  dictionary  as  to  their  exact  meaning.     It  is 
supposed  that  you  will  study  other  similar  words.     You  will  find  them  in  your  spelling  book. 


Copy  36.    There  are  many  rules  for  spelling  but  one  of  the  best  rules  we  find  is  to  consult  the  dictionary  when  there  is  a 
least  doubt  as  to  the  spelling  of  words  and  their  meaning. 


Copy  37.    The  study  of  words  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  profitable.    It  is 
a  pleasure  to  hear  a  speaker  who  has  a  real  command  of  words  and  can  use  the  right  word  at  the  right  time. 


'^..-'■i^>-7^.-^£:::c^...-''i>C^'C^^  .SZ^-i.oZ^^-'C^-T-Z-'Z??-^^'^^:**^^ 


*^^f3Bu4^i^d^<^(i^uai^fr^       ^ 
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LESSONS  IN  BUSINESS  WRITING 

By  Flossie  G.  Cain,  Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Rocky  River,  Ohio. 
Send  15  cents  in  postage  with  specimens  of  your  best  work  for  criticism. 


Thus  far  we  have  practiced  on   letters   and  words  only.   Now  we  shall  turn  our  attention  to  sentence  writing 
Spaces   between   letters   and   words   should   be   uniform.   Refer  to  the  October  issue,  exercises  5  and  6. 

1.  Write  the  sentence  two  or  three  times;  then  look  for  words  or  letter  combinations  which  cause  you  trouble.  If  the 
troublesome  place  happens  to  be  a  letter  combination,  as  yt  in  scythe,  practice  on  the  two  lettters  alone  until  the  trouble  has 
been  overcome.  Then  practice  on  the  word  containing  the  combination.  When  you  have  mastered  the  difficult  places  you  are 
ready  to  write  the  sentence  again. 

Notice  that  the  finishing  stroke  of  y  and  the  beginning  stroke  of  1  in  the  combination  yt  forms  a  compound  curve. 

2.  Treat  this,  and  the  sentences  which  follow,  as  you  did  exercise  1.  You  will  notice  that  the  combination  yr  in  Byron  con- 
tains a  compound  curve  as  the  yt  in  scythe,  (see  exercise  1). 

3.  Some  of  the  things  which  may  cause  trouble  in  this  sentence  are  r/e,  vo,  and  Jo. 
However,  examine  your  own  work  for  other  places  which  need  special  practice. 
Don't  forget  that  if  you  wish  to  improve  you  must  be  your  own  severe  critic. 


4.  Some   difficult  places  in  this  sentence  are  ys,  and  -ws.  Notice  that  the  j  following  iv  is  not  closed  as  are  the  s's  whose 
beginning  strokes  start  from  the  base  line  as  in  as. 

5.  The  difficult  places  here  will  probably  be  Ea,  in  Each   and  wh  in  vjhat.  Do  not  make  the  space  between  the  w  and  h 
wider  than  the  space  between  other  letters. 

6.  Watch  the  spaces  between  o   and  /  in  smoothes,  and  between  iu  and  r  in  wrinkles. 


£^(J^2'J^^^i^. 
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f^^^u4^t^d4/^fi^iua/^       ^ 


7-8-9-10-11 

12-13. 

Each  of  these  exercises  should  be  treated  as  exercise   1. 

Work  for  good  letter  forms,  uniformity  of  spacing,  slant,   alignment,   and   a  good   quality  of   line. 


7     ^/&^.<:^'--^''^^^^^^--6- 


^Z.^^:-n-.^-/^:?^l-i^:-^:^^.V2^<^>^. 


i:::^-^'«y-^''Z^^^^^--'t7-^^<^-'t?--?-'ZX' 


a^,.,^^^^^ 


^7-^^^,-^:t^'2^^^t^<^^^..-^-x^>^^t^C^-^ 


a^ 


-^■'2^^-Zl.,-<.---^7^'2.'i>'7^^^^^  --^;f^^^tp-^l^  ....-^^^^^.-z^!:-?:-^^, 


a-y-'z^ 


.-^:-^^ 


^^Jf^ud/n^d^^t/iu^j^h^      ^ 
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Supplementary  Business  Writing 

By  C.  C.  Lister,  Maxwell  Training  School  for  Teachers,  New  York  City 


^^--tl-*-i-<?-z,-c?l^,-^,<^^ 


'T'' 


.^^^ 


■/:::i,'<^'<l'i.--C-i.'<::i^'^^--^^ki&.-d-^^/^^ 


'-x::^^^^-:^^z,,-^y  C^C/^-g:^                    -^--::^ d:^-^Z^J--€^-z^ 

6/;^^i^i^-^;:i^.</<^^i:eil,^«^--/ 

'~x:::^^--/L6^.---€:L<f:Z^-t^                                                             0M^^^€'~cLrd-€^-7<n-^ 

^.<d-^<t2.-^^>^,^--■'t^oH>^^ 

\yAn^--^?-^JL-^^-A...-'C^^2--^^                                                               ,iZ^^-<^^^^L-'2^^^ 

J^^lS^X.^^^..:^..^^.^^..^ 

---■'^?/~e^<>n:^i:?-7'L^^.-->^-z.^^ 

This   poem  \vas  written   by   E.   C.   Mills,   Rochester,    N.   Y.      It   is   a    rare   privilege  to  present   the   above  specimens   from   two  of   America's   finest    pen- 
men.     Both   have   served   the   profession   well    for   many   years. 
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THE  ULTIMATE  OBJECTIVE  IN  MODERN 
PENMANSHIP  INSTRUCTION 

By  PAULINE  TALIAFERRO,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 


In  this  scientific  age,  when  we  pride 
ourselves  on  our  modern  methods,  our  in- 
telligence tests,  our  standardization  and 
all  the  other  innovations  by  which  this 
mechanistic  civilization  is  characterized, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  pause  now  and 
then  to  see  just  how  efficient  these  methods 
are?  We  are  want  to  smile  condescending- 
ly at  the  naive  pedagogical  outlook  of  our 
forefathers  who  were  content  with  teach- 
ing the  three  "R's".  But  after  all  was 
there  not,  and  is  there  not  yet,  something 
pedagogically  sound  in  this  emphasis  on 
the  three  'R's"?  Can  our  modern  youth 
read,  write  and  figure  any  better  than  his 
father  because  of  his  courses  in  rhythms, 
art  weaving,  millinery,  advertising  etc., 
that  he  has  been  subjected  to?  Are  we 
not  devoting  too  much  time  to  the  lux- 
uries of  education  and  spending  too  little 
time  on  the  necessities?  Are  the  funda- 
mental subjects  upon  which  all  education 
is  based,  being  neglected  because  of  the 
enlarged   curricula? 

Vocational  courses  are  all  right,  but 
what  good  does  a  course  in  sign  painting 
do  when  a  child  can't  spell?  Is  there  any 
value  in  learning  to  write  advertising 
copy  if  one  cannot  use  correct  English? 

What  does  it  profit  a  man  if  he  can 
read  French  and  Spanish  but  cannot  read 
English  in  a  comprehensible  way? 

Is  there  any  comparison  between  the 
ability  to  do  art  weaving  and  the  ability 
to  write  legibly?  But  how  many  high 
school  graduates  can  write  legibly  ?  And 
do  you  know  their  excuse  if  asked  why 
their  writing  is  so  poor?  It  is  that  they 
have  had  to  take  so  many  notes  in  their 
various  courses  that  it  has  literally  cramp- 
ed their  style. 

In  this  age  of  highly  specialized  in- 
dustry, is  it  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to 
scorn  such  simple  accomplishments  as  good 
spelling,  legible  penmanship  and  good  oral 
reading? 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  pitfall  in  the 
teaching  of  penmanship  is  the  conception 
of  legible  handwriting  as  an  objective  in 
modern  education.  Penmanship  is  not  of 
itself  an  objective,  although  it  serves  to 
attain  one.  It  is  a  means  to  an  end,  an 
instrument  to  be  used  in  recorded  self  ex- 
pression. 

Handwriting  we  must  remember  is  a 
comparatively  recent  skill  in  the  history 
of  human  development.  Some  kind  of  oral 
expression  is  perhaps  as  old  as  the  race. 
Expression  of  ideas  in  the  form  of  a  gest- 
ure is  also  primitive,  but  it  is  an  entirely 
different  thing  from  the  advanced  symbolic 
form  of  expression  which  we  call  hand- 
writing. 

Many  teachers  divorce  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  the  terms  writing  lesson  and 
applied  writing.  In  their  minds,  writing 
is  a  so  called  special  subject  to  be  taught 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  daily  and  then 
forgotten,  or  at  least  neglected  for  the 
remainder  of  the  session.  With  that  kind 
of  consideration  for  the  subject  is  it  any 
wonder   that    results    are    frequently    com- 


plained of  by  school  authorities  and  par- 
ents? When  one  considers  the  number  of 
hours  a  pupil  spends  in  the  performance 
of  written  work  during  the  year,  is  it 
not  a  minimum  essential  that  he  do  it 
healthfully  and  economically?  The  daily 
writing  lesson  is  the  time  set  aside  for 
the  pupils  to  learn  the  correct  process  and 
product  to  be  applied  at  all  times  when 
writing. 

What  is  applied  writing?  Webster  gives 
the  following  definition  of  the  word  ap- 
plied: "Put  to  use;  pursued  for  some  end 
outside  of  its  own  domain."  Thus  a  pupil 
learns  to  write  not  solely  as  an  end  in  it- 
self, that  of  being  a  rapid,  legible  pen- 
man, but  for  expressing  himself  in  writ- 
ten form.  It  is  an  important  part  of  a 
teacher's  work  to  help  children  to  under- 
stand this.  Thus  applied  writing  is  that 
which  is  put  to  general  use.  It  is  true 
that  too  much  general  written  work  is 
required  of  pupils.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea 
that  a  pupil  clinches  a  fact  or  a  procedure 
when  and  because  he  writes  it.  It  is  a 
mistaken  idea  that  a  pupil  is  studying 
when  he  has  a  pencil  in  his  hand  doing 
some  form  of  written  work,  however,  un- 
necessary. It  often  provides  a  form  of 
busy  work,  in  that  it  keeps  the  pupil 
quiet  and  allows  the  teacher  time  to  do 
numerous  things  that  she  should  do  out- 
side of  school  hours.  A  study  period  is 
most  successful  when  supervised ;  it  means 
exactly  what  the  words  imply — a  super- 
vised study  period ;  it  is  the  time  when 
children  should  learn  how  to  study. 

Teachers  often  complain  of  the  poor 
quality  of  the  writing,  of  the  misspelled 
words,  of  poor  punctuation  and  capital- 
ization, of  the  dozens  of  papers  they  cor- 
rect daily.  These  same  complaining  teach- 
ers fail  to  take  the  responsibility  for  this 
lack  of  satisfactory  result.  They  do  real- 
ize that  there  should  be  a  reasonable  re- 
quirement, and  then  expect  the  pupils  to 
do  it  well.  Is  it  not  better  to  have  less 
general  written  work  and  have  it  better 
from  the  standpoint  of  content  as  well  as 
quality  of  the  writing?  It  is  necessary  to 
have  a  minimum  amount  of  applied  writ- 
ing. How  many  teachers  know  the  re- 
quired amount  for  a  written  composition? 
Sheridan  and  Mahoney,  authorities  on 
English,  state  that  the  composition  of  a 
third  grade  child  should  not  consist  of 
more  than  two  long  sentences,  or  three  or 
four  short,  clean  cut  coherent  sentences. 
By  the  time  a  pupil  reaches  the  seventh 
or  eighth  grade  his  composition  should 
not  exceed  one  good  paragraph  of  six  or 
eight  coherent  sentences,  or  not  more  than 
one  page  of  twenty  lines.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  no  outstanding  group  of  teach- 
ers has  ever  been  able  to  prove  that  their 
classes  could  do  more  creditably.  If  they 
would  adhere  to  this  suggestion  it  would 
revolutionize  the  amount  of  writing  that 
is  usually  required  by  teachers  of  com- 
position. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  qual- 
ity of  the  writing  as  well  as  the  content 
would  be  greatly  improved  if  the  above 
standards  were  recognized. 


Writing  is  useful  as  a  means  of  organ- 
izing thought  and  making  it  definite.  The 
teacher  recognizes  the  fact  that  writing 
a  composition  offers  a  means  of  clarifying 
the  thought  of  a  pupil.  With  the  help  of 
writing,  a  pupil  is  also  able  to  keep  in 
mind  the  different  phases  of  a  subject. 

In  any  case  the  worth  of  the  writing 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  ease  and 
smoothness  with  which  a  pupil  writes  as 
well  as  upon  legibility.  The  efficiency  of  a 
student  is  influenced  greatly  by  the  dex- 
terity with  which  he  writes.  In  the  assign- 
ment of  lessons  great  care  should  be  given 
as  to  the  amount  of  written  work  which 
this  assignment  will  require.  In  dictating 
a  spelling  lesson  a  teacher  should  give  at- 
tention to  the  rate  of  speed  at  which  she 
pronounces  the  words.  Sufficient  time 
should  elapse  between  the  pronunciation 
of  words  so  that  the  pupil  has  time  to 
think  how  to  spell  the  word  before  he 
writes  it.  In  writing  a  sentence  from  dic- 
tation, the  pupils  should  listen  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  entire  sentence  and  then  write 
a  portion  of  it  as  the  teacher  dictates  it. 
Written  work  should  be  required  only 
when  it  is  the  surest  and  easiest  way  for 
the  child  to  master  the  work  in  hand. 

Writing  should  be  taught  by  the  grade 
teacher,  in  as  much  as  the  child  performs 
the  writing  activity  in  much  of  his  school 
work.  If  a  teacher  teaches  consistently,  she 
will  see  to  it  that  all  writing  is  done  in 
the  right  way.  When  the  grade  teacher 
teaches  writing,  she  will  feel  accountable 
for  the  quality  of  the  general  written 
work.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  of 
any  subject  to  see  to  it  that  good  writing 
habits  are  carried  over  into  all  daily  writ- 
ten tasks.  Penmanship  requires  daily  peda- 
gogical presentation  and  disciplined  corre- 
lation with  all  associated  subjects.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  the  "carrying 
over"  of  the  habits  of  good  speech,  devel- 
oped in  the  English  lesson  to  all  other 
recitations   of   the   day. 

When  applied  writing  degenerates  into 
an  illegible  scrawl  a  teacher  spends  twice 
the  necessary  time  looking  over  papers.  If 
the  effort  to  improve  is  confined  to  the 
short  time  devoted  to  the  penmanship  les- 
sons, it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  class 
of  good  writers,  for  when  slovenly  work 
is  accepted  in  other  subjects,  even  the  best 
writers  grow  careless.  The  habit  of  writ- 
ing well  is  fully  as  important  as  the  ab- 
ility to  do  so.  Teachers  shoud  have  con- 
stantly in  mind  that  the  ultimate  object- 
ive for  pupils  is  a  plain-as-print,  style, 
written  at  commercial  speed  without  phy- 
sical or  mental  strain.  Pupils  will  give  a 
teacher  that  which  she  expects.  If  the  stan- 
dards of  the  teacher  are  correct  she  will 
secure  from  the  pupil  the  best  result  that 
it  is  possible  for  that  pupil  to  achieve. 

Teaching  pupils  to  apply  the  habits  of 
visualization,  correct  penholding,  paper- 
placing,  free,  easy,  relaxed  movement  to 
all  general  written  work  is  applied  writ- 
ing. It  is  a  definite  procedure  which  in- 
volves habit  formation  and  requires  active 
supervision  on   the   part  of   the   teacher. 

Finally  then  a  definite  and  attainable 
goal  or  in  other  words  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective in  modern  penmanship  instruction 
is  the  teaching  of  pupils  to  write  rapidly, 
legibly,  easily  for  the  explicit  purpose  of 
expressing  themselves  in  written  form. 


^     .^^^u4/n^d^<^i^iiai/^      ^ 
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IN  PORTUGAL 
AND  SPAIN 


[E.  L.  Broivn,  the  engrossing  artist  iv/w 
has  been  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
Educator  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
spent  last  summer  with  a  party  of  50 
artists  and  students  touring  Portugal  and 
Spain.  The  party  visited  many  quaint 
cities,  old  cathedrals,  and  famous  places. 
From  Mr.  Brown's  interesting,  description, 
there  were  plenty  of  interesting,  artistic 
things  to  see.  The  following  is  from  Mr. 
Brown's  tali  before  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Rockland,  Maine,  and  published  in  the 
Rockland  Courier  Gazette.l 


(Continued  from  Feb.) 

Owing  to  the  situation  of  Cintra  up  in 
the  hills  the  climate  is  ideal ;  quite  warm 
at  midday,  cool  in  the  shade  and  comfor- 
table nights.  We  were  there  nearly  six 
weeks  during  which  time  we  did  not  get 
rain  enough  to  lay  the  dust.  A  dry  country 
in  some  respects  and  not  so  dry  in  others. 
They  have  their  rainy  seasons  when  the 
hoases  get  very  damp  and  cold,  causing 
much  suffering  among  the  poorer  classes, 
whose  heating  facilities  are  crude  and  in- 
adequate. With  fine  weather,  beautiful 
and  varied  scenery,  primitive  customs, 
strange  and  distinctive  characters,  what 
more  could  an  artist  ask  for  in  order  to 
make   colorful    and   fascinating   pictures? 

Our  party  was  said  to  be  the  largest 
group  of  artists  and  students  that  ever 
visited  Portugal  and  the  day  of  our  ar- 
rival was  advertised  far  and  wide.  People 
lined  the  streets  as  on  circus  day  to  watch 
the  American  parade,  and  naturally  ven- 
dors of  postcards,  souvenirs,  and  the  beg- 
gars were  out  for  a  "cleanup."  We  were 
objects  of  curiosity  and  wonder,  especially 
when  we  appeared  in  the  streets  fifty 
strong  with  our  easels  and  paints.  Twenty 
or  more  would  gather  around  my  easel 
all  talking  excitedly  and  apparently  great- 
ly interested  in  my  feeble  effort  to  tell  a 
story   with    paint   and    brush. 

Among  the  Portuguese  words  I  learned 
from  my  friends,  the  kids,  were  "Mouta 
benita,"  which  means  very  pretty.  I  felt 
somewhat  flattered  when  a  kid  would  look 
at  my  sketch  and  exclaim  "Mouta  benita," 
as  children  are  often  good  critics.  My 
conceit  dropped  several  points  when  a  kid 
looked  at  the  white  paper  before  I  had 
made  a  scratch  and  remarked  "Mouta 
benita." 

The  Portuguese  are  very  courteous  and 
obliging  and  appeared  to  be  deeply  in- 
terested in  their  American  guests.  Also  I 
believe  that  they  are  a  peace  loving  people 
even  if  revolutions  are  a  common  occur- 
rence. Two  of  these  revolutions  took  place 
during  our  stay  in  Cintra,  but  only  a  few 
men  were  killed  and  about  the  only  visible 
signs  of  a  disturbance  was  our  quarantine 
in  the  vilage  and  the  doubling  of  the 
soldier   guards   around   the   royal    palaces. 

The  King  business  went  out  of  style  18 
years  ago  with  Manuel's  departure,  and 
now  the  country  is  ruled  by  military  dic- 
tatorship and  will  be  until  a  republic  form 
of  government  can  be  established.  No 
doubt  upheavals  will  continue  for  a  time, 
and  this  will  militate  against  a  speedy 
rehabilitation  of  the  country,  but  give  the 


people  time  and  they  will  learn  to  govern 
themselves.  Royalty  will  never  be  returned 
to  power  in   Portugal. 

Portugal,  like  Spain,  has  her  bullfights. 
Having  an  opportunity,  perhaps  of  a  life- 
time, to  attend  one  of  the  national  events, 
we  obtained  some  fine  seats  near  the  ring 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  arena  ,  at  Lisbon. 
The  arena  is  constructed  of  brick,  is  of 
Moorish  design,  seats  of  concrete,  arranged 
like  those  of  a  circus,  with  balconies, 
royal   boxes,   etc. 

Bands  playing,  shrill-voiced  boys  with 
cushions  to  let,  which  are  necessary  for 
comfort  as  seats  are  cement,  others  selling 
souvenirs  and  confectionery,  together  with 
the  confusion  and  excitement  of  finding 
seats  was  not  unlike  circus  day  at  home. 

At  the  sound  of  the  bugle  the  performers 
appear  in  the  ring,  bedecked  in  spangles 
and  brilliantly  colored  costumes,  bowing 
first  to  the  high  state  officials  present  and 
finally  to  the  spectators.  All  retire  except- 
ing the  chulos,  who  remain  to  start  the 
performance  and  at  another  blast  of  the 
bugle  the  bull  comes  rushing  into  the  ring 
from  a  dark  pen.  In  the  dazzling  sunlight 
he  appears  dazed  for  a  moment,  but  soon 
he  gets  an  eye  on  a  man  and  the  fun  be- 
gins. He  rushes  at  his  would-be  victim,  but 
the  chulos  quickly  steps  to  one  side  and 
the  mad  bull  rushes  on,  but  soon  turns 
and    renews   the   attact. 


Usually  two  or  three  men  are  in  the 
ring  at  the  same  time  and  if  the  bull 
seems  to  be  getting  the  best  of  one  man 
another  comes  along  to  divert  the  bull's 
attention  by  flaunting  a  red  cape  before 
him. 

The  bull  is  now  greatly  enraged  and 
the  picador  comes  into  the  fight  to  perform 
his  daring  part — and  it  requires  great 
agility  to  escape  being  gored  to  death  by 
the  maddened  beast.  On  comes  the  bull, 
he  lowers  his  head  and  at  this  moment 
the  picador  drives  two  colored  shafts  deep 
into  his  neck,  then  steps  neatly  to  the  side 
out  of  the  way  of  the  enraged  beast.  The 
animal  bellows  with  pain,  while  blood 
flows  freely  from  the  wounds.  These 
rounds  are  repeated  until  the  wearied  and 
tormented  animal  bears  five  or  six  of  these 
pointed  shafts  in  his  neck. 

Now  the  Matador  comes  into  the  picture 
to  kill  the  bull.  After  some  spectacular 
and  daring  stunts,  he  makes  a  thrust  of 
his  Toledo  blade  to  the  heart  of  the  beast. 
He  must  show  courage  and  daring  or  be 
hissed  from  the  ring.  A  national  law  pro- 
hibits killing  the  bull  in  Portugal,  but  it 
is  quite  all  right  to  torture  the  poor  beast 
until  his  legs  are  wobbly  from  loss  of 
blood  and  exhaustion.  In  all  six  or  seven 
bulls  are  used  for  each  afternoon  per- 
formance. 

This  sport  may  suit  many  classes  of 
civilized  people  but  it  would  not  appeal 
to  those  who  hold  in  their  hearts  tender 
sympathy  for  dumb  beasts.  While  we  look 
upon  this  sport  as  cruel  and  inhuman,  our 
opinion  is  not  shared  by  either  the  Spanish 
or  Portuguese.  They  even  have  bull-fights 
to  raise  funds  for  benevolent  and  charit- 
able purposes  including  the  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

We  have  seen  a  bull-fight  of  the  Portu- 
guese type  and  this  experience  will  do 
for  a   lifetime,   and   while  we   did  not   re- 


lish the  acts  of  cruelty  we  did  appreciate 
the  agility  and  cunning  of  the  performers. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  shaking  hands 
with  Spain's  greatest  living  matador,  Juan 
Belmonte,  now  retired,  and  he  kindly 
scribbled  his  name  in  my  travel  book. 
Senor  Belmonte  attracted  more  attention 
from  the  Spaniards  while  in  Granada 
than  he  did  from  the  Americans.  A  Span- 
ish matador  is  a  national  hero,  and  his 
name  is  a  household  word.  When  he  travel 
about  he  attracts  as  much  attention  as  the 
King.  He  is  feted  and  entertained  by  the 
wealthy  and  prominent  citizens  of  the 
country. 

I  attended  Rotary  at  Lisbon  and  was 
given  the  most  considerate  attention. 
Several  of  the  members  could  speak  Eng- 
lish, including  the  president  who  gave  me 
a  seat  at  his  right.  A  man  from  the  States 
sat  at  our  table.  He  represents  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Co.  of  New  York  and  has  lived  in 
Portugal  12  years  and  likes  the  country. 
I  was  invited  by  the  president  to  say  a 
few  words  regarding  my  impression  of 
Portugal  and  its  people.  In  responding  I 
incidentally  mentioned  the  fact  that  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Rockland,  Maine,  Rotary 
Club,  that  the  population  of  Rockland  was 
around  9000  and  our  club  membership 
totalled  nearly  60.  This  brought  forth  a 
round  of  applause  from  those  who  could 
understand  me,  as  Lisbon  is  a  city  of 
50,000  people  with  a  club  of  only  30  mem- 
bers. 

*  *  *  * 

One  of  the  finest  estates  in  Cintra  is 
called  Villa  Myer,  owned  by  Dr.  Horgan. 
We  were  invited  to  have  tea  with  the 
Horgans  one  Sunday.  The  estate  is  situated 
on  a  terraced  road  well  up  on  the  side  of 
the  cliff  quite  near  the  famous  Pena 
Castle.  The  estate  comprises  over  500 
acres,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
village  and  countryside.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Horgan  were  entertaining  the  Chinese 
minister  to  Portugal  and  his  family  on  the 
same  Sunday  and  we  were  pleased  to  meet 
their  distinguished  guests.  This  Chinese 
gentleman  speaks  both  English  and 
French.  When  asked  if  he  was  ever  in 
America  he  replied  that  he  had  visited 
America  only  once,  in  1921,  as  represen- 
tative of  his  country  at  the  disarmament 
conference  in  Washington.  He  plans  to 
educate  his  children  in  this  country. 

The  gardens  of  this  estate  are  an  in- 
teresting feature.  Flowers  were  growing 
in  profusion  on  terraces,  the  different  var- 
ieties being  separated  by  winding  paths 
studded  by  babbling  fountains.  The  owners 
are  justly  proud  of  their  estates  and  we 
had  numerous  invitations  to  paint  in  their 
gardens. 

I  cannot  speak  favorably  of  the  roads 
in  Portugal  for  they  are  bad  as  a  rule, 
but  the  coming  of  the  automobile  means 
better  highway  eventually. 

Our  hotel  was  the  best  of  the  several 
in  town,  comfortable  rooms  and  good 
food,  but  it  was  rather  difficult  to  adapt 
ourselves  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
country.  For  instance,  a  roll  and  a  cup 
of  coffee  for  breakfast,  followed  by  elab- 
orate meals  for  lunch  and  dinner.  Break- 
fast at  8,  lunch  at  1  and  dinner  at  9  or 
later  and  this  meal  is  an  important  event 
of  the  day;  eat  a  little,  drink  a  little  wine, 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  HANDWRITING 

By  Frank  H.  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Writing 
Spokane,  Washington 


THIS  AND  THAT 


This  article  is  to  deal  "ith  a  number 
of  things.  For  that  reason  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  choosing  a  title  for  it.  Surely 
the  title  that  I  have  chosen  is  broad 
enough  to  allow  me  to  say  anything  that 
I  think  is  worth  saying.  Under  four  sub- 
headings, then,  I  shall  "say  my  say". 
Alphabet  Strips: 

I  wonder  if  all  supervisors  and  teachers 
who  read  the  Business  Educator  are  fami- 
liar with  the  Alphabet  Strips  that  the 
Zaner  and  Bloser  Company  has  prepared 
to  aid  teachers  in  their  work.  I  presume 
that  many  of  the  supervisors  who  read 
this  magazine  have  seen  a  set  of  these 
cards,  but  all  may  not  know  how  much 
the  average  teacher  appreciates  them.  Let 
me  now  tell  you  what  happened  in  our 
schools   here   in   Spokane. 

A  few  months  ago  I  scheduled  several 
teachers'  meetings.  At  these  meetings  we 
considred  a  number  of  things  that  relate 
to  the  work  of  teaching  writing  to  the 
boys  and  girls  of  this  city.  Incidentally 
I  brough  to  these  meetings  a  set  of  Al- 
phabet Strips  and  showed  them  to  our 
teachers.  I  told  them  quite  frankly  that 
the  school  district  could  not  buy  these 
cards  for  them;  that  my  only  object  in 
bringing  the  cards  to  their  attention  was 
to  let  the  teachers  see  them  so  that  they 
might  judge  for  themselves  of  their  value. 
I  made  it  quite  plain  that  I  did  not  urge 
anyone  to  buy,  and  that  the  matter  was 
entirely  in  their  hands.  Great  was  my  svir- 
prise  indeed  when  I  found  that  more  than 
one  hundred  of  these  teachers  desired  me 
to  send  for  these  cards.  The  first  order 
was  duly  sent.  Since  that  time  I  have 
had  to  send  for  many  more  cards.  I  am 
sure  that  more  than  two  hundred  of  our 
teachers  have  the  Alphabet  Strips  in  their 
classrooms. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  asked 
teachers  to  place  at  the  top  of  their  black- 
boards a  set  of  capital  letters.  I  desire 
to  have  all  children  from  the  second  grade 
to  the  eighth  see  at  all  times  correct  capi- 
tal letter  forms.  I  have  always  insisted 
that  teachers  use  in  their  own  board  writ- 
ing the  particular  kinds  of  letter  forms 
that  are  found  in  the  system  which  we 
teach.  This  requirement  does  not  mean 
that  I  am  a  narrow  formalist.  I  tell  teach- 
ers quite  frankly  that  the  kind  of  letter 
forms  they  use  outside  of  the  classroom  is 
no  concern  of  mine.  I  know,  however,  that 
immature  boys  and  girls  cannot  learn  well 
several  different  styles  of  letters,  and  that 
for  at  least  six  years  there  should  be  a 
uniform  standard.  I  believe  that  penman- 
ship results  in  this  city  have  justified  mv 
beliefs. 

But  let  us  get  back  to  the  Alphabet 
Strips  for  a  second.  What  is  the  need  of 
them,  if  teachers  can  place  a  set  of  capi- 
tal letters  at  the  top  of  their  blackboard? 
That  is  a  fair  question.  The  answer  is 
not  hard  to  give.  Many  teachers  do  not 
want    to    give    up    permanently    any    part 


of  their  limited  blackboard  space  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever.  They  need  at  all 
times  the  space  that  they  have.  Such  teach- 
ers are  glad  to  place  Alphabet  Strips 
above  their  blackboard.  In  this  position 
they  are  easily  seen  at  any  place  in  the 
classroom. 

Then,  again,  teachers  like  the  beauty 
of  these  cards ;  they  are  artistic  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  They  were  prepared 
by  a  master  penman,  and  are  an  adorn- 
ment to  any  schoolroom.  They  cost  so 
little  when  ordered  in  quantities  by  the 
supervisor  that  many  teachers  feel  that 
they  can  afford  them.  Spervisors,  if  you 
have  never  seen  these  cards,  send  for  a 
set    of    them    and    let    your    teachers    see 


Frank    H.   Arnold 

them.  I  am  sure  your  teachers  will  appre- 
ciate them  just  as  much  as  the  Spokane 
teachers   do. 

Dictation  Writing: 

I  wonder  how  many  of  my  readers  have 
used  Manual  96  of  the  Zaner  and  Bloser 
series.  If  you  are  familiar  with  this  book, 
have  you  read  carefully  the  following 
words  that  are  found  on   page  95? 

"The  writing  of  paragraphs  and  pages 
should  be  given  close  attention,  for  such 
writing  is  the  final  test  of  your  handwrit- 
ing. The  teacher  or  pupil  should  select 
paragraphs,  business  letters,  memory  gems, 
and  other  material  to  be  written  in  ad- 
dition to  that  presented  in  this  book.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  teacher  or 
someone  else  dictate  matter  to  be  written, 
as  the  shorthand  teacher  dictates  to  his 
class,  to  encourage  free-flowing  movement 
and  speed.  That  which  is  written  from 
dictation  will  more  nearly  represent  the 
pupil's   real   writing.   Try   it". 

The  man  who  wrote  the  foregoing  para- 
graph knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 
We  will  never  develop  real  arm  move- 
ment writers  until  we  teach  pupils  to 
write    new    matter    for    one,    two,    three. 


four  and  five  minutes  at  one  time.  You 
can  not  build  enduring  arm  movement 
habits  by  having  pupils  practice  only  the 
single  line  sentence.  Quite  often  the  re- 
peated writing  of  the  single  line  sentence 
becomes  quite  mechanical,  and  the  stu- 
rent  does  it  with  very  little  effort.  You 
can  be  half  asleep  and  yet  write  over  and 
over  again  the  same  sentence.  You  must 
be  alert  and  "on  your  toes"  however,  if 
you  are  to  write  new  matter  from  dicta- 
tion. 

All  that  I  have  said  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph  does  not  mean  that  I  would 
not  have  pupils  practice  the  single  line 
sentence.  I  believe  in  the  single  line  sen- 
tence. It  certainly  has  its  place,  and  a 
very  important  place,  too.  But  from  the 
fifth  grade  to  the  eighth,  pupils  must  be 
trained  to  write  new  matter.  Easy  para- 
graphs, worth  while  poems,  etc.,  furnish 
the  very  best  of  material  for  this  work. 
Blackboard  Writing: 

In  grades  one,  two  and  three  I  have  a 
rule  for  my  teachers  that  is  as  unchange- 
able as  the  laws  of  the  Persians,  and 
Medes.  It  is  this:  Never  teach  any  lesson 
at  the  seat  that  you  have  not  first  taught 
at  tlie  hoard.  You  will  have  better  seat 
writers,  teachers,  if  you  will  give  more 
attention  to  board  writing.  Blackboard 
writing  gives  all  members  of  the  class  a 
chance  to  criticise  constructively,  and  to 
study  form  closely.  It  is  interesting  to 
hear  second  and  third  grade  pupils  criti- 
cise the  hoard  writing  of  their  classmates. 
These  little  people  become  very  observant, 
and  they  certainly  know  what  is  wrong 
with  incorrect  letter  forms.  I  have  even 
heard  these  keen  little  people  criticise 
good  naturedly  the  writing  of  their  teach- 
ers. In  many  of  the  schoolrooms  of  Spo- 
kane, teachers  must  write  well  in  order  to 
hold  the  respect  of  their  pupils;  for  pupils 
properly  trained  know  what  good  writing 
is. 
Questions: 

If  you  have  read  my  articles  from  month 
to  month,  there  may  be  some  questions 
you  would  like  to  ask  me.  If  so,  write 
me  a  letter  inclosing  a  stamped  envelope. 
I  will  gladly  answer  any  question  that 
I    can. 

Arnold. 


IN  PORTUGAL  AND 
SPAIN 
(Continued   from   page   17) 
smoke    a    cigarette,    repeated    many    times 
over  during  six  or  seven  courses,  and  con- 
versation never  ending. 

After  dinner,  social  gatherings,  theatre 
parties,  riding  and  so  on;  guests  coming 
and  going  and  chatting  in  the  corridors 
and  around  the  lobby  until  the  wee  small 
hours.  The  streets  are  gay  and  noisy  well 
into  the  night,  with  voices  and  automobile 
horns.  At  3  o'clock  of  course  the  roosters 
begin  to  crow,  the  dogs  are  aroused  and 
begin  to  bark,  donkeys  pick  up  the  cue 
and  begin  to  bray,  and  after  a  short  lull 
workmen  appear  on  the  scene  with  their 
noisy  chatter,  and  trucks,  followed  by 
activity  in  the  hotel.  Sleep?  You  might 
as  well  try  to  sleep  in  a  boiler  factory. 
The  larger  cities  abound  in  noises  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  equally  as  disturbing  as  those 
just  mentioned.  This  is  true  of  both  Spain 
and   Portugal. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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THE   WESTERN   PENMANSHIP 
ASSOCIATION 


112  SCHOOLS  PARTICIPATE  IN 
RADIO  SHORTHAND  CONTEST 


N.  A.  P.  T.  S.  NEWS 


The  Western  Penmanship  Association, 
which  comprises  ten  western  states,  will 
hold  its  second  annual  meeting  in  San 
Francisco  on  Saturday,  April  20,  begin- 
ning at  nine  o'clock.  The  meeting  will 
be  held  in  the  Raphael  Weill  School, 
located  at  Buchanan  and  O'Farrell  Streets. 
It  may  be  reached  by  a  number  20  car 
at  Fourth  and  Market,  or  an  A,  B,  C, 
Geary  at  the  Ferry,  getting  off  at  Bu- 
chanan and  \valking  one  block  south  to 
O'Farrel. 

Following  is  the  program: 

1.  9  A.  M.— 

•The    Project    Method    of    Stimulating 
Interest  in   Penmanship  Activities." 
R.    E.    Wiatt,    President. 

2.  10   A.   M.— 

"The    Relationship    Between    the    Prin- 
cipal  and  the  Writing  Supervisor." 
Rudolph   D.  Lindquist,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent   of    Schools,    Oakland,    Calif- 
ornia. 

3.  11  A.  M.— 

"How  We  Teach  Writing  in  the  Salem 

Schools." 

Mrs.     Clara     Pomeroy,     Supervisor     of 

Writing,    Salem,   Oregon. 

4.  2  P.   M.— 

•■Handwriting    in    Its    Relation    to    the 
Various  Other  Subjects." 
Miss  Nora   Ashfield,   Assistant   Superin- 
tendent   of    Schools,    Richmond,    Calif- 
ornia. 

5.  3   P.  M.— 

"The  Attitude  of  the  Classroom  Teacher 
Toward    Handwriting    in    All    Subjects 
Under  Her  Supervision." 
Miss   Ruth    Miller,    San    Francisco. 

6.  4  P.   M.— 

Round  Table  Discussion. 


One  hundred  and  twelve  schools  parti- 
cipated in  the  Ninth  Gregg  Radio  Short- 
hand Contest  broadcast  over  the  New 
York  City  Municipal  Broadcasting  Sta- 
tion WNYC  through  the  courtesy  of  Com- 
missioner Albert  Goldman.  The  contest, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
City  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, was  introduced  by  Mr.  Wendell  M. 
Thomas,  who  told  something  of  the  his- 
tory of  shorthand.  He  stated  that  three  of 
the  presidents  of  the  United  States, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison  and 
Woodrow  Wilson,  were  shorthand  writers, 
and  he  continued,  "with  these  celebrities 
finding  favor  with  the  art,  I  feel  no  hesi- 
tancy in  endorsing  your  efforts.  The  lec- 
tures broadcast  through  this  station  afford 
an  opportunity  for  practice  and  these  con- 
tests provide  a  measuring  scale  to  test 
your  skill".  The  dictation  at  80,  100  and 
120  words  a  minute  was  given  by  the 
secretary  of  the  organization,  Mr.  A.  A. 
Bowie,  and  gold  medals  offered  by  the 
association  were  awarded  to  the  following 
who  submitted  the  best  papers  in  the  var- 
ious classes. 

New  York  City  Group,  Students:  Helen 
Zimmerman,  Bushwick  High  School. 
Teachers:  Carrie  Flatow,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son High  School.  Stenographers:  Elsie 
Wholpart,    52   Wall    Street. 

Outside  New  York  City  Group,  Stu- 
dents: Ruth  Rice,  Yonkers  High  School 
of  Commerce.  Teachers:  Elizabeth  Daly, 
Ridgewood  Secretarial  School,  Ridgewood, 
New  Jersey.  Stenographers;  Ann  Suttick, 
15   Lasher  Lane,   Edgewater,   New  Jersey. 

Distance  award  was  made  to  Jessie  M. 
Allison,  a  student  of  the  Ansonia,  Conn. 
High  School.  While  there  were  but  four 
schools  taking  part  in  the  1923  contest, 
which  was  the  first  one  offered,  this  last 
contest    saw    112    schools    represented. 


406  members  to  date  of  January  30. 
594  to  gain  if  we  reach  our  goal  of  1000. 
If  you  have  not  paid  your  membership 
dues — do  so  today.  Make  check  payable 
to  Miss  Myrta  L.  Ely,  Madison  School, 
Tenth  and  Minnesota  Streets,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Railroads  will  offer  rates  of  fare  and  a 
half  for  the  round  trip  to  Buffalo — April 
24-25-26  if  150  certificates  are  presented 
to  Secretary  Furry  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting.  It  is  very  necessary  for  each 
person  to  feel  the  responsibility  of  secur- 
ing a  certificate  (no  matter  how  near  he 
lives  to  Buffalo)  at  the  time  of  purchas- 
ing  his    railroad   ticket. 

The  program  promises  to  be  extremely 
worthwhile.  Miss  Luella  Chapman,  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee,  announ- 
ces a  few  of  the  speakers; 
Dr.  James  F.  Hosic,  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation,   Columbia    University. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Wiatt,  Director  of  Handwrit- 
ing,   Los   Angeles   Public   Schools. 

Miss  Mary  Sellers,  Supervisor  of  Hand- 
writing,  Dallas  Texas. 

Miss  Aileen  Hynes,  a  Classroom  Teach- 
er in  Harding  High  School,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota  will  discuss  "Problems  of  the 
Classroom   Teacher". 

Plan  now  to  attend  the  most  practical 
and  at  the  same  time  inspirational  pen- 
manship   program    ever    offered. 

Headquarters — Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo, — 
April   24-25-26. 

A.  LuciLi.A  McCalmont. 


Mr.  D.  Gordon  Roach,  last  year  a  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  High  School  at 
Marshall,  Mo.,  is  now  teaching  in  the 
Venice,  111.,  High  School. 

Miss  EIna  Foster  of  Buena  Vista,  Va., 
Miss  Maude  E.  Goodhue  of  Chicago,  and 
Miss  Lucy  A.  Quinn  of  Bloomington,  Ind., 
are  new  commercial  teachers  in  the  High 
Schools  of  Detroit. 


large    package   of   cards   and   specimens   ■ 
igraving.     Mr.   Kallenbach   is  developing 


ived    from    S.    H.    Kallenbach,    Grcensburg,    Pa.,    fri 
le   professional   penman. 


vhich    tfie    above   cards    were    selected    for 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  EDDIE 

By  C.  R.  McCann 

McCann  School  of  Business,  Hazelton,  Pa. 

"Now,  where  shall  we  get  this  Business 
Education?"  asked  Eddie's  father. 

"Oh!  there  are  several  good  Business 
Schools.  I  might  mention  those  in  the  large 
cities  but  if  I  were  you,  I  would  send  him 
to  one  a  little  closer  home.  He  would  he 
under  your  guidance  and  as  soon  as  his 
High  School  'Buddies'  get  away  to  Col- 
lege, I  think  Eddie  will  come  out  all  right. 
One  thing  I  have  noticed  during  the  past 
few  years  is  that  the  graduates  of  Sweeney 
Business  School  up  at  Mountain  City  are 
ahocit  as  good  as  I  h.ive  ever  foimd.  Vou 
know  Abner  Howell  is  one  of  the  most 
dependable  stenographers  in  our  Division. 
He  took  down  the  testimony  of  that  wreck 
at  Mintzer's  Junction  like  a  professional. 
Alf.  Kiel  is  now  the  Private  Secretary  to 
Governor  Stone.  Sweeney  is  a  crank  on 
discipline  and  makes  the  boys  toe  the  mark 
but  he  gets  results  and  that  is  what  counts 
after  all.  It  is  not  so  much  who  your 
grandfather  was  or  how  much  money  you 
have  but  it  is  'what  can  you  do?'  that 
counts." 

"I  expect  it  will  cost  you  a  'pretty 
penny'  before  I  get  through  with  his  edu- 
cation," spoke  up  the  father  rather  dream- 

iiy. 

"Not  so  much  as  if  you  sent  him  to  Col- 
lege. It  does  not  look  so  much  at  first 
but  I  never  knew  that  there  could  be  so 
many  'Laboratory  fees'  in  all  my  life.  We 
will  get  a  Railroad  Pass  for  him.  He  can 
go  up  on  Number  Three  which  leaves 
here  8.30  and  he  can  come  back  on  Num- 
ber Ninety  arriving  at  4:30.  Suppose  you 
go  up  and  see  Sweeney  and  look  around 
a  little  for  yourself." 

In  a  few  days  Mr.  Spade  made  his 
way  up  the  steps  of  the  little  old  hall- 
way until  he  came  to  the  office  of  the 
Business  School.  The  door  was  open  lead- 
ing into  the  Bookkeeping  Department.  Not 
a  head  moved  as  Mr.  Spade  looked  in. 
This  was,  indeed,  strange  because  when 
he  was  a  teacher  and  anyone  came  around 
all  heads  were  up  like  a  giraffe.  Just  at 
this  moment  the  old  Principal  came  up 
and  greeted  him. 

"My  name  is  Spade  and  am  the  father 
of  a  boy  who  is  thinking  of  attending 
some  Business  School.  I  came  here  for  in- 
formation concerning  your  courses.  My 
son  is  a  graduate  of  Anthracite  City  High 
School  and  Mr.  Dykes  is  the  man  who 
sent  me  here.  I  am  his  Chief  Clerk  in  the 
Railroad  offices  there." 

"I,  certainly,  am  very  glad  to  meet  you, 
Mr.  Spade,  and  know  that  you  are  think- 
ing of  your  son's  future.  So  many  fathers 
just  leave  the  future  to  the  son.  We  have 
a  good  school  here  and  have  always  tried 
to  treat  our  students  the  best  we  could. 
Many  have  thought  that  it  was  easy  here 
and  came  to  fill  in  the  time  but  we  usually 
chased  them  or  they  turned  over  a  new 
leaf.    We    do    not    stand    for    any    loafing 


around  here.  A  great  many  enter  here 
before  going  away  to  college,  taking  up 
shorthand  so  they  can  'take  down'  lec- 
tures in  College  easily.  One  boy  was  just 
graduated  this  June  paying  his  way 
through    College    with    his    Shorthand. 

"In  order  to  be  fair  with  you,  I  wish 
to  see  the  boy  before  we  can  permit  him 
to  enter.  Perhaps  he  is  not  suited  to  take 
the  work.  The  same  is  true  of  others  who 
go  away  to  College.  Not  all  those  who 
are  graduated  from  High  School  are  suit- 
ed or  fitted  to  take  up  College  Courses. 
We  could  take  jour  money  and  enroll  the 
boy  like  a  great  many  schools  do  who  are 
in  the  business  for  the  money — not  for 
the  good  they  can  do  for  the  boy.  We 
have  never  resorted  to  that  and  I  am  not 
bragging  but  I  have  a  little  money  stored 
away.  I  have  always  tried  to  be  fair  and 
square  with  parents  and  students." 

"What  courses  do  you  teach  in  this 
school?"   asked   Spade. 

"We  usually  require  all  the  boys  and 
girls  to  take  our  Bookeeping  Course  first 
because  it  teaches  them  the  value  of  think- 
ing and  remembering  what  has  been  as- 
signed." 

"May  I  ask  just  what  comprises  your 
Bookkeeping  Course?" 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Spade.  I  shall  attempt 
to  explain  each  subject  in  order  of  classes. 
The  first  thing  we  have  in  the  morning 
is  Penmanship.  This  is  a  much  neglected 
subject.  We  do  expect  everyone  to  write 
legibly  so  it  can  be  deciphered  by  the  busy 
business   man. 

"The  next  subject  is  Business  Spelling. 
We  have  so  man}'  High  School  graduates 
who  come  to  us  saying  that  they  have  had 
Spelling  in  the  Grades  and  do  not  think 
they  need  Spelling.  However,  they  soon 
learn  that  they  do  not  know  as  much  about 
it  as  they  think  they  do.  To  vary  the  dull- 
ness of  the  subject  Spelling  Bees  are  given 
once  in  a  while- — like  in  the  olden  days 
when  we  'hitched  up  old  Dobbin  to  the 
Sleigh'  and  drove  to  the  District  School 
House. 

"Salesmanship  is  our  next  subject  and 
so  many  boys  and  girls  think  that  this 
is  learning  how  to  sell  Hay,  Coal  and 
Typewriters.  However,  they  soon  learn 
that  it  teaches  them  how  to  sell  their  ser- 
vices. How  to  study  the  different  people 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact  during 
the  day.  It  shows  them  how  to  look  to- 
ward a  definite  goal  in  life.  It  is  the  best 
subject  that  we  have  in  school.  Almost 
everyone  takes  this  course  the  second  year 
they  are  in  school  and  this  year  one  of 
the  boys  took  it  for  the  third  time. 

"Commercial  Law  is  given,  too,  in  order 
to  teach  them  the  rudiments  of  Business 
Law.  Especially  do  we  lay  stress  upon 
Contracts,   Partnerships,   Corporations,   etc. 

"Business  Arithmetic  and  Rapid  Calcu- 
lation are  also  given.  Special  emphasis  is 
laid    upon    Discounts,    Interest,    Banking, 


Billing  and  much  stress  is  laid  upon  ad- 
dition. It  is  amusing  to  see  the  students 
come  into  school  with  the  idea  that  they 
can  add,  subtract  and  multiply.  Sure  they 
can  but  it  takes  them  a  'week  of  Sundays' 
to  do  it  and  you  know  that  a  Business 
Man  does  not  have  the  time  to  wait  all 
day  for  the  total  of  a  small  bill. 

"In  the  afternoon  the  entire  period  is 
spent  in  Bookkeeping.  Here  we  have  the 
Individual  Method  of  advancement.  Each 
student  is  permitted  to  advance  as  rapidly 
as  he  can  consistently  with  neat  and  ac- 
curate work.  He  docs  not  need  to  wait 
for  his  classmates  to  catch  up  with  him 
but  he  'hoes  his  own  row'  just  like  it  is 
in  life.  If  he  is  up  and  doing  he  usually 
gets  somewhere.  What  they  are  in  school 
so  will  they  be  out  in  the  Business  World. 
This  school  is  no  place  for  the  idler  and 
loafer." 

"Don't  you  teach  English  or  Letter  Writ- 
ing? asked  Spade  at  the  end  of  the  little 
sermon. 

"Yes,  we  do  and  we  review  the  whole 
book  from  beginning  and  origin  of  the 
English  language." 

"How  do  you  cram  all  this  into  the 
short  time  you  have  in  a  day's  work?" 

"We  do  not  give  them  all  at  once  but 
when  one  is  passed,  we  take  up  other  ones. 
In  addition,  we  usually  have  a  little  course 
in  Economics  and  another  in  Advertising." 

"Mr.  Sweeney,  I  am  a  College  Grad- 
uate, was  a  School  Principal  until  I  re- 
fused to  refund  to  the  School  Directors 
more  of  my  salary  and  then  I  was  'fired.' 
Mr.  Dykes  told  me  to  investigate  your 
school.  I  don't  care  what  your  charges 
are.  From  what  you  have  told  me,  I  am 
satisfied  that  my  son  shall  come  here 
under  your  instruction.  You  are  doing  a 
noble  work  and  I  know  Eddie  will  make 
his   mark   under   you." 

"Mr.  Spade,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  in- 
vestigate him  before  he  is  permitted  to 
enter  this  school.  It  is  a  rule  we  have 
here  and  we  never  break  it,"  returned 
the  old   Principal. 

In  a  short  time  the  old  Principal  was 
in  Eddie's  town  looking  over  the  pros- 
pects for  the  Fall  Term.  He  went  to  see 
some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  town  con- 
cerning some  of  the  prospects.  Mr.  Dykes 
was  one  of  them. 

"I  am  sorry  to  bother  you,  Mr.  Dykes, 
but  I  want  to  ask  a  favor  of  you.  What 
kind  of  a  boy  is  Eddie  Spade,  whose 
father    works    in    your   offices?" 

"It  is  I  who  recommended  your  school, 
Mr.  Sweeney,  and  you  will  do  me  a  good 
turn  if  you  will  take  him  into  school.  He 
needs  a  man  like  you  to  take  him  in  charge 
and  make  a  man  out  of  him.  You  are 
just  the  man  to  handle  him.  He  has  all 
kinds  of  ability  but  does  not  know  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  definite  goal  in  life." 

"You  certainly  think  well  of  my  ability, 
Mr.  Dykes,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  me  but  I  must  see  the 
boy  before  I  accept  him." 

"He  is  over  home  now  as  I  heard  his 
father  say  this  morning  that  Eddie  would 
saw  some  of  those  old  railroad  ties  into 
stove  lengths  and  by  this  time,  you  will 
see  Eddie  at  his  best  'under  old  Sol." 

In    a   short    time   Mr.    Sweeney   wended 
his   way  to   the   Spade   residence. 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 

Bv  Carl  Marshall,  Route  1,  Box  32,  Tujunga,  Calif. 


Starting    new     "movements"     has     long 
been   a  popular  game   among  people  with 
an   itch   to   get   their   names   on   the   front 
page.     The     latest     comes 
Among  the  f^m  Illinois  and  Wiscon- 

News  Columns  «"".  '''^•'"'^  «hey  are  asking 
for  a  law  that  will  require 
our  English  speech  to  be  known  officially, 
as  the  "American  Language."  The  "100 
per  cent  patriots"  who  are  cr\ing  for  this 
innovation,  are  perhaps  too  ignorant  to 
know  that  language  is  not  a  matter  of 
geography.  The  English  language  is  an 
outgrowth  of  more  than  a  thousand  years 
of  literature  and  history.  Through  the 
enterprise  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  it  has 
spread  itself  over  most  of  the  civilized 
world.  Barring  a  few  local  idioms,  it  is 
substantially  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  where  it  is  spoken.  Why  designate 
as  "American"  something  that  existed  for 
centuries  before  America  was  heard  of? 
We  may  as  well  call  the  tongue  spoken  by 
our  neighbors  to  the  north  the  ."Canadian 
Language",  or  the  English  spoken  in  Aus- 
tralia, the  "Australian  Language"  or  that 
spoken  in  the  South  African  Federation, 
the  "African  Language".  Those  who  are 
seriously  demanding  the  re-naming  of  our 
mother  tongue  are  lacking  in  a  sense  of 
humor.  The  other,  mostly  Big  Bill  Thomp- 
sonitcs  I  imagine,  are  not  over-burdened 
with   any   kind   of   sense. 

I  have  in  a  previous  Meandering,  divi- 
ded  into   three   periods,    my   own    life   ex- 
perience with  books.  First  came  the  books 
of    my    childhood    and 
Books  of  early  youth ;  next,  the 

books     of     ray     early 
manhood,  mostly  chos- 
and  Pleasure  en  for  their  education- 

al values;  lastly,  the 
books  of  my  later  years,  which  I  will 
frankly  admit,  have  been  read  mainly  for 
the  entertainment  they  give.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  present  Meandering,  I  had 
thought  to  list  the  more  important  of  these 
later  books,  with  some  discussion  of  their 
comparative  values,  as  they  seem  to  me 
after  the  lapse  of  years.  However,  I  find 
this  task  too  far  reaching.  To  accomplish 
it  with  any  adequacy  would  require  a 
volume,  and  a  good-sized  one.  There  have 
been  for  me,  around  forty  years  of  this 
pilgrimage  through  the  land  of  books,  and 
the  area  covered  is  a  wide  one.  The  best 
I  can  do  here  is  to  touch  upon  a  few  of 
the  "high  spots"  of  the  journey,  and  per- 
haps develop  certain  working  principles 
that  may  serve  as  guide-boards  that  may 
be  of  some  help  to  those  of  my  young 
readers  who  would  like  to  meander  profit- 
ably through  the  same  pleasant  land. 

The  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  books 
is  varied.  Some  books  appeal  to  our  emo- 
tions, some  to  our  sense  of  beauty,  others 
to  our  intellect,  and  still  others  to  our 
sense  of  humor,  our  love  of  mystery,  or 
even  to  those  strange  fascinations  which 
in  some  natures  attach  themselves  to  the 
horrors  of  tragedy.  If  I  know  the  books 
that  a  man  reads  and  likes,  I  shall  know 
much  about  that  part  of  the  man  that  lies 
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below  the  surface.  If  there  is  anything  of 
either  the  saint  or  the  blackguard  in  him, 
it  will  be  revealed  by  the  books  he  reads. 

It  follows  from  this  of  course,  that 
no  two  people  will  like  the  same  books 
in  the  same  degree,  and  books  that  are 
entirely  delightful  to  some  folks  may  be 
utterly   boresome   to   others. 

It  also  follows  that  no  one  holds  any 
just  commission  to  choose  books  for  an- 
other, and  no  less  futile  is  the  idea  of 
assembling  a  "Five-foot  Shelf  of  Books", 
or  a  shelf  of  any  other  length,  for  every- 
body's reading.  I  long  ago  made  it  a 
rule  to  read  no  book  merely  because  other 
people  read  it.  I  am  brave  enough,  or 
reckless  enough,  to  confess  that  I  have 
failed  to  read  more  than  a  few  pages  of 
some  of  the  most  famous  books  in  the 
world,  and  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
they  bored  me.  Among  these  I  can  re- 
call "Pilgrims  Progress,"  "Don  Quixote", 
"The  Scarlet  Letter",  "Tristram  Shandy", 
and  "Sartor  Resartus".  Of  course,  these 
and  a  number  of  others  are  among  the 
books  "that  everybody  is  supposed  to 
read",  but  that  did  not  deter  me  from 
passing  them  up.  I  simply  refuse  to  read 
any  book  which,  as  Lincoln  said,  "was  not 
written  for  me".  Maybe  I  shall  be  regard- 
ed as  a  dangerous  adviser  of  youth,  by 
that  considerable  body  of  folk  who  hold 
that  there  are  certain  books  that  should 
be  read  by  all  of  us,  as  "a  matter  of  duty". 
For  myself,  I  simply  refuse  to  recognize 
any  such   obligation. 

You  are  not  to  forget,  of  course,  that 
I  am  here  speaking  of  books  that  w'e  read 
for  the  pleasure  they  give.  The  books  we 
read  for  mental  improvement  or  for  fur- 
thering our  education,  are  quite  a  different 
matter.  In  choosing  such  books  we  are 
properly  guided,  not  by  our  own  taste  or 
preferences,  but  bj-  the  judgment  of  those 
who  know. 

There  are  some  other  classes  of  books 
that  come  under  my  particular  tabu.  For 
instance,  I  refuse  to  read  any  book  that 
deals  in  seilacity  or  eroticism,  or  seems 
to  have  for  its  purpose  the  excitation  of 
the  bestial  emotions,  no  matter  how  emi- 
nent or  famous  the  author  of  the  book, 
or  how  fine  and  exquisite  may  be  the 
language  in  which  it  is  written.  I  do 
not  believe  any  man  can  read  such  books 
as  "Boccaccio's  Decameron,"  the  lewd  filth 
of  "Rabelias",  or  books  of  similar  odor 
from  the  more  recent  French  and  Amer- 
ican school  of  writers,  without  suffering  a 
certain  moral  debasement.  You  will  also 
do  well  to  keep  clear  of  the  people  who 
enjoy   or   chuckle   over   such   books. 

Another  class  of  books  that  I  keep  away 
from  is  the  sort  that  deal  in  the  wierd, 
base,  morbid,  or  seamy  side  of  life  gener- 
ally. It  is  a  common  defense  of  these  "real- 
istic" books,  that  they  are  "so  true  to 
life".  Even  so.  Suppose  they  are.  Can 
anyone  derive  real  pleasure  from  contem- 
plating the  sordid  details  of  crime,  vice 
or  misery,  no  matter  how  truthfully  or 
ably  they  are  pictured  ?  Would  we  hang 
on   the   walls   of   our   homes,   paintings  of 


battlefields  showing  the  writhings  and 
agony  of  the  wounded  or  the  ghastly  faces 
of  the  dead?  Would  we  want  to  see  in 
our  libraries,  clubs  and  other  public  places, 
pictures  portraying  the  details  of  slaugh- 
ter-houses, surgical  operations,  or  the 
actualities  of  the  undertaker's  work,  how- 
ever, "true  to  life"  they  might  be,  or 
however  eminent  the  artists  that  might 
paint  them?  Is  there  not  enough  of  sweet- 
ness and  light  and  beauty  in  the  world, 
to  occupy  our  minds  without  our  prowling 
among  the  charnel  houses?  Let  me  have 
books  that  show  me  the  ideals  and  seren- 
ities of  the  higher  atmosphere  of  human 
life, — books  like  "The  Bonnie  Briar  Bush" 
"Lorna  Doone",  "The  Prisoner  in  Fairy 
Land",  to  name  a  few — though  they  be 
romantic  or  even  fanciful — rather  than 
books  that  le^d  me  into  the  caves  and 
gutters,  however  "true  to  nature"  they  may 
be.  Remember  I  am  reading  for  the  joy 
of  it,  not  for  agonizing  thrills  over  miser- 
ies that   I  cannot  alter. 

None  of  us  can  hope  to  read  all  the 
good  books.  We  could  hardly  do  it  in  a 
lifetime  even  if  we  had  nothing  else  to 
do.  All  that  any  of  us  can  do  is  to  choose 
the  best  books,  by  which  I  mean  those 
that  seem  to  be  the  best  for  us.  To  find 
these  we  must  have  positive  as  well  as 
negative  standards,  and  we  must  know 
for  ourselves  what  we  really  like  and 
why.  For  myself,  I  demand  that  any  book 
that  I  can  afford  the  time  to  read  (There 
is  all  to  little  of  this  time)  must  have 
humor  in  it.  I  will  not  read  any  sad 
book,  or  at  least  any  book  that  is  all  sad- 
ness. Neither  do  I  have  time  for  any  book 
that  is  all  fun.  Some  of  the  most  bore- 
some  books  I  have  ever  tried  to  read,  were 
written  by  writers  who  are  "humorists" 
and  nothing  else.  To  read  one  of  these 
books  through,  is  like  making  an  entire 
meal   of  dill   pickles   and  chowchow. 

Another  of  my  positive  standards  is 
that  a  book  must  not  falsify  nature.  It 
must  not  try  to  show  me  >'ellow  mocking- 
birds, black  thrushes  or  blue  roses,  if  you 
gel  what  I  mean.  A  book  may  be  very 
romantic  yet  entirely  and  beautifully  true. 
It  may  be  as  realistic  as  the  multiplication 
table,  yet  full  of  spiritual  falsehood.  There 
are  not  many  books  of  my  choice  that  do 
not  have  in  them  much  of  the  truth  and 
beauty  of  nature.  That  is  why,  perhaps, 
that  I  like  such  writers  as  George  Eliot, 
Kipling,  Teanne  Stratton  Porter,  Irving, 
some  of  Dickens,  and  those  later  geniuses, 
Joseph  Conrad  and  W.  H.  Hudson. 

Finally  (It  is  really  time  for  that  "fin- 
ally") I  will  not  knowlingly  read  any 
book  that  I  do  not  feel  will  be  worth 
reading  a  second,  or  perhaps  a  third  or 
fourth  time.  A  really  great  book  is  like 
a  really  great  picture;  you  cannot  take 
it  all  in  at  the  first  sitting.  For  instance, 
I  think  I  have  read  the  "Bonnie  Briar 
Bush"  at  least  six  times,  and  in  each  new 
reading  I  found  new  treasures  of  thought. 
And  how  many  times  have  I  read  Hamlet? 
Quien  sabe?  as  our  southern  neighbors 
would  say.  The  most  enduringly  popular 
book  in  the  world  is  the  Bible,  and  it 
still  remains  the  same  "best  seller"  it  has 
been  for  the  last  five  hundred  years.  Why? 
Because  it  has  been  read  more  and  is 
more  worth  reading  than  any  other  book 
the   world   has   known. 
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The  above   are  specimens  of  two  9-B   pupils'   work,   sent   in   from  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Jr.,   High   School,   New  Castle,   Pa.,  by  Mrs.  Uas'te  G.  Mai- 
doon.     We  agree  with  Mrs.  Maldoon  that  her  students'  work  is  something   to  be   proud   of.    Mrs.   Maldoon   is   a  former  Zanerian   siudtrnt. 
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We   are   glad    to   reproduce   the    above   specimen    which   was    prepared   without  any  extra  drill  or  practice  in  one  of  the  2-A   grades  in  the  Springfield, 
Ohio,    schools.      We   wish   to  compliment   the   Supervisor,    Mrs.   Harriet    Graham,  on  the   results  she  is  getting  with  the  Zaner  Method  Books. 
Mrs.   Graham  is   a   former   Zanerian. 
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The  above  is  rt-produced   from   a  specimen  sent  to  us  by  a  Zaner   Method   Text  Lettering  Correspondence  pupil,  Mr.  Diuight  L.   Gadbery^   1405   Center 
St.,  Emporia,  Kansas.     We  think  Mr.  Gadbery  has  a  very  splendid  start,  considering   this   is    his    first    lesson.      We   hope   to   show   more    of    his    work 


Some   of   the   easiest   and   most   graceful            A  very  well   written  specimen  has  been  Some  very  skillfully  written  cards  have 

business    writing    we    have    received    for  received  from  N.  D.  Tommasi,  Troy  New  been  received  from  L.  A.  Platz    136  East 

some   time   from    following   the   lessons   in  York.     Mr.  Tommasi  is  working  up  both  t>  •   l         a               c                 xt        ^r    i 

.,      „     •          T-j       .                             IX  •     D     ■               J   n               •   T  iiT  -.•  Brighton  Avenue,  Syracuse,  New  York, 

the  Busmess  hducator  came  recentiv  from  in  Business  and  Urnamental   Writing.  ^                        <     j             • 

Thomas  C.  Wong,  P.  O.  Box  21,  Waipahii,            R.  T.   Murakami,   Box    1191,    Honolulu,  Miss  Minnie  B.  Tracy  of  Battle  Creek, 

Oahu,   Honolulu,  Hawaii.     Had  the  work  is  a  very  skillful  penman  as  shown  by  the  Mich.,   is   a   new   teacher   of   shorthand   in 

been  in  black  ink  some  of  it  would  have  letter   received   from   him    when    renewing  Universal   Institute    Fort  Wavne    Ind. 

.appeared  on  the  Student's  Page.  his  subscription. 
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METHODS  OF  TEACHING  COMMERCIAL 
ARITHMETIC 

By  C.  R.  HiLLj  Co-author  of  Arithmetic  for  Business 


The  problem,  which  confronts  the  aver- 
age commercial  teacher  interested  in  the 
most  effective  methods  of  teaching  Arith- 
metic, is  a  formulation  of  a  clear  concept- 
ion of  the  ends  to  be  attained.  To  be  a 
successful  teacher  of  Arithmetic,  or  any 
other  subject  for  that  matter,  a  definite 
objective  must  be  developed.  Once  a 
preconceived  plan  or  purpose  has  been 
arranged,  the  teacher  is  in  a  position  to 
achieve  the  end  sought.  To  avoid  mental 
wandering  and  to  achieve  a  definite  goal 
towards  which  all  energies  must  concen- 
trate, the  values  of  the  study  of  arithmetic 
must  be  given  consideration.  These  values 
can  be  divided  into  two  groups,  namely: 
The  Practical  or  Utilitarian  and  the 
Traditional,  which  include  Discipline, 
Pleasure   and   Cultural   Values. 

The  Practical  or  Utilitarian  Value  of 
Arithmetic  has  long  served  the  social 
activities  of  the  business  community.  To 
best  serve  the  commercial  world,  the 
teacher  must  distinguish  carefully  between 
the  Practical  and  the  Traditional,  remem- 
bering that  the  latter  cannot  be  pursued 
at  the  expense  of  the  former. 

Therefore,  the  arithmetic  teacher  must 
not  only  know  what  he  wants  to  accom- 
plish, but  he  must  be  able  to  plan  a 
course  of  study  so  as  to  secure  the  practi- 
cal, as  well  as  the  traditional,  which  is 
the  guiding  principle  in  teaching  and 
selecting  the  subject  matter. 

It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  the  forma- 
tion of  a  course  of  study  in  arithmetic 
for  business  is  the  basic  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  efficiency  of  an   arithmetic  course. 

A  full  year  should  be  devoted  to  the 
study  of  arithmetical  processes  for  com- 
mercial life.  That  does  not  mean  that 
the  year's  work  must  be  given  in  con- 
secutive semesters.  In  fact,  there  are 
some  reasons  in  favor  of  a  different  ar- 
rangement and  it  is  advisable  to  devote 
more  than  two  semesters  to  arithmetic 
if  a  well  organized  commercial  course 
is  offered.  This  suggestion  is  made  for 
the  reason  that  a  sound  course  of  study 
should  give  the  teacher  sufficient  time 
and  an  opportunity  to  adjust  the  subject 
matter  to  the  needs  of  the  community  and 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  pupils.  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  necessary  or 
possible  to  teach  all  pupils  the  same  num- 
ber of  processes,  yet  at  all  times  the  high- 
est degree  of  proficiency  should  be  expect- 
ed. 

When  a  student  enters  high  school  there 
is  a  tendency  to  assume  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  review  the  fundamentals.  Give  a 
high  school  Freshman  a  long  problem  in 
addition,  substraction,  multiplication  or 
division  of  whole  numbers  and  you  will 
find  that  the  level  of  proficiency  is  below 
the  required  standard  of  the  business  of- 
fice. Such  a  situation  may  be  discouraging 
to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

I  am  not  saying  that  high  school  pupils 
have  not  been  taught  properly  in  the 
grades,  I  am  simply  bringing  to  your 
attention    those    things    which    they    have 


forgotten.  However,  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  ability  of  a  student  and  the 
requirements  of  the  business  office,  which 
may  be  merely  in  degree,  but  that  degree 
or  difference  may  cause  a  graduate  to 
suffer  serious  consequences  when  he  enters 
the  business  world.  To  overcome  this 
difficulty  the  teacher  must  discover  the 
trouble  and  set  out  to  remedy  it,  but 
remember  that  no  amount  of  work  will 
cure  an  arithmetical  disease.  For  this  reason 
we  have  put  into  our  new  title.  Arithme- 
tic for  Business,  fourteen  Achievement 
Tests  which  are  designed  to  diagnose  the 
students'  arithmetical  shortcomings.  These 
tests  contain  the  Matching,  Ladder,  In- 
ventory, True  and  False  types  of  problems, 
the  answers  to  which  are  in  the  teacher's 
Key  only. 

In  reviewing  the  fundamental  processes, 
there  is  danger  of  making  too  much  of 
speed.  The  business  man  is  not  interested  in 
speed  and  would  rather  have  a  clerk  who 
is  slow  and  sure  than  one  who  can  ar- 
rive at  incorrect  results  with  lightning 
rapidity.  Of  course,  you  know  that  an 
unreliable  clerk  is  a  nuisance,  and  the 
faster  he  works  inaccurately  the  bigger 
nuisance  he  becomes.  However,  business 
men  charge  that  the  average  commercial 
graduate  is  inaccurate,  slow,  an  unable 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  business 
office.  Here  there  seems  to  be  a  gulf 
between  actual  achievement  and  the  re- 
quirements of  business  men.  What  rem- 
edy does  the  arithmetic  teacher  have  to 
offer? 

Without  giving  the  matter  thoughtful 
consideration,  the  average  beginning  tea- 
cher devises  a  workable  plan  which  is 
based  on  speed.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  living  in  a  high 
powered  age  and  speed  is  important  not 
only  in  transportation  but  in  arithmetic 
as  well. 

Speed,  arithmetically  speaking,  is  the 
product  of  two  factors,  namely  Mastery 
of  the  four  fundamental  processes,  and  an 
unhesitating  knowledge  of  the  procedure 
in  applying  one  or  more  of  the  fundamen- 
tal processes  to  a  particular  problem  at 
hand. 

Therefore,  if  speed  is  to  be  cultivated, 
two  things  are  necessary.  First,  a  great 
deal  of  drill  must  be  given  on  the  Ad- 
dition Table  of  45,  two  figure  combinations ; 
drill  on  the  Substraction  combination;  drill 
on  the  Multiplication  Table,  and  drill 
on  the  textbook  exercises.  But  the  in- 
genious teacher  will  formulate  the  devices 
for  obtaining  a  maximum  of  efficiency 
with  a  minimum  of  tiresome  drill.  This 
is  important.  Take  Addition  for  instance: 
Put  the  45  combinations  of  two  figures 
on  the  blackboard,  give  each  pupil  a 
chance  at  the  list  individually,  require 
some  physical  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  such  as,  standing  or  walking  to 
the  front  or  side  of  the  classroom  and  the 
like,  then  have  him  read  the  answers, 
and  when  he  is  able  to  read  the  45  two 
number  combinations   in   the   time   alloted, 


put  him  on  the  honor  roll  and  keep  the 
others  at  it  until  they  get  their  names  on 
the  roll.  When  a  student  has  his  name 
on  the  roll  award  his  effort  by  excusing 
him  from  some  of  his  class  work  in  arith- 
metic. 

After  you  have  completed  the  oral  sight 
reading  work  and  as  a  preliminary  to 
written  addition,  pupils  may  be  taught 
to  read  three  or  four  number  columns. 
This  may  also  be  supplemented  by  count- 
ing by  2s,  3s,  4s,  etc.  each  pupil  carrying 
one  set  to  a  given  point,  and  the  next 
taking  a  different  set,  or  a  pupil  announ- 
cing one  result  and  the  next  pupil  an- 
other.    In  counting  by  2s,  the  first  set  is 

2,  4,  6,  8,  etc  to  100.  The  next  is  1,  3, 
5,   7.     In  counting  by   3s,  the  first   set  is 

3,  6,  9,  etc.,  the  next  set  is  1,  4,  7,  etc. 
In  counting  by  4s,  there  will  be  four  sets, 
one  beginning  with  zero,  the  next  with  1, 
the  next  with  2,  and  the  last  with  3.  In 
drills  of  this  kind,  pupils  should  not  be 
allowed  to  name  addends.  This  also  ap- 
plies to  sight  reading. 

In  the  foregoing  processes  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  adding  single  columns. 
Here  problems  involving  addends  of  two 
figures  each  should  be  introduced.  The 
sum  should  not  be  greatly  in  excess  of  100, 
and  such  numbers  as  25  and  76,  for  in- 
stance, might  be  illustrative  of  the  type 
of  digits  used.  From  these  pupils  learn 
to  write  the  total  of  the  last  column  in- 
cluding the  10s  carried.  Following  prac- 
tice work  of  this  nature  double  column 
addition  might  be  introduced. 

By  this  time  pupils  should  have  ac- 
quired that  extra  degree  of  speed  which 
they  lacked  and  it  might  be  well  at  this 
point  to  bring  out  another  factor  which 
is  more  important  than  speed  which  is 
ACCURACY,  and  the  wise  teacher  will 
give  the  pupil  a  wholesome  regard  for 
accuracy  and  the  habit  of  subjecting  an- 
swers to  proof.  By  all  means,  teachers 
should  introduce  problems  designed  to  em- 
phasize accuracy.  Problems  used  for  this 
purpose  are  termed  grand  total  problems 
involving  horizontal  and  vertical  addition. 
The  civil  service  method,  as  well  as  the 
check  figures  of  9  and  11,  are  used. 

Every  teacher  knows  the  importance  of 
accuracy  and  the  business  man  who  em- 
ployes office  help  is  going  to  take  the  at- 
titude that  a  result  is  either  right  or 
wrong.  Incorrect  answers  with  the  busi- 
ness men  do  not  count  zero,  they  count 
minus  for  the  reason  that  errors  are  very 
costly  to  him. 

This  brings  up  the  point  of  grading. 
The  teacher  who  has  had  experience  will 
give  a  positive  grade  for  a  correct  answer 
and  a  negative  grade  for  an  incorrect 
answer.  Closely  related  to  accuracy  and 
next  in  importance,  although  intimately 
related  to  accuracy,  is  the  test  of  common 
sense,  and  the  pupil  should  be  taught  to 
subject  his  results  to  this  test  at  every 
turn  in  his  work. 

(To  be  continued) 


ORNAMENTAL  GEMS  BY  A.   D.  TAYLOR 
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PENMANSHIP  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  LEFT-HANDED 

By  Julias  A.  Bueix 


BLACKBOARD  WRITING  WITH 
THE  LEFT  HAND 


This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Buell  having  to  do  with  the  pe- 
culiar problems  of  the  left-hanJcd  in  pen- 
manship. 


While  the  left-handed  writer  has  a 
little  advantage  over  the  right-handed 
writer  when  using  a  pen,  the  opposite  is 
true  regarding  blackboard  writing  or  any 
similar   work. 

The  crayon  is  held  so  that  it  is  under 
the  hollow-  of  either  hand.  The  movement 
of  the  left  hand  is  a  "push  and  draw" 
one,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  board  is  a 
fixed  unit  and  its  position  cannot  be 
changed.  It  is  parallel  to  the  floor  and 
the  line  of  writing  is  also  parallel  to  the 
floor  so  that  when  the  hand  goes  toward 
the  right  it  makes  the  connecting  lines 
between  the  letters  and  then  has  to  be 
drawn  back  a  short  distance  for  the  down 
strokes. 

The  end  of  the  crayon  must  touch  on  the 
side  and  it  must  be  held  close  to  the  board 
or  it  will  skip  along  making  a  series  of 
tiny  dots  and  not  a  smooth  line.  If  it  is 
held  too  straight  up,  it  will  screech  like 
some   auto   breaks. 

A  person  must  stand  with  his  left  side 
toward  the  board  and  the  left  hand  is 
always  to  the  left  of  the  body,  allowing 
the  eye  to  see  the  space  clearly  where  the 
letters   are   to   be   made. 

I  found  I  could  prevent  the  crayon 
from  skipping  by  placing  the  end  of  my 
index  finger  on  the  end  of  the  crayon.  It 
was  not  long  until  I  could  make  a  smooth 
line    without    resorting   to    this    expedient. 

The  naturally  left-handed  child  would 
not  have  the  same  trouble  I  had.  His 
trouble  is  in  keeping  the  letters  on  the 
proper  slant  as  there  is  a  tendency  to 
make  them  vertical. 

The  left-handed  person  will  soon  learn 
to  step  to  the  right  so  as  to  keep  his  hand 
following  after  him  as  he  would  lose  the 
line  of  vision  if  the  hand  came  even  with 
the  face. 

It  will  pay  any  penmanship  teacher  to 
learn  to  use  his  left  hand  a  little  at  the 
board  for  it  enables  him  to  continue  his 
work  without  interruption  in  any  case 
where  his  right  hand,  arm  or  shoulder  is 
incapacitated.  I  am  not  sure  that  all  pen- 
manship pupils  should  not  be  given  some 
drill  both  at  the  board  and  at  the  writing 
desk  with  either  hand  so  that  they  may 
not  be  too  greatly  handicapped  by  the 
breaking  of  an  arm  or  such  an  affliction  as 
writer's   cramp. 

Ability  to  use  the  left  hand  at  the  black- 
board may  be  acquired  without  a  great 
deal  of  practice.  The  following  exercises 
will   help: 

First — Draw  vertical  lines,  holding  the 
crayon  carefully  and  making  the  lines 
bright  and  heavy.  If  the  crayon  breaks, 
place  your  index  finger  upon  the  end  of 
the  crayon. 

Second — Draw     some     horizontal     lines, 


preferably  from   right  to  left,  holding  the 
hand   steady   as  you    draw. 

Third — Make  the  capital  I.  Make  a  very 
light  line  at  first  and  move  the  hand  very 
slowly,  then  faster  and  faster.  If  you  have 
any  trouble,  make  half  a  dozen  with  your 
right  hand  and  trace  over  them  with  vour 
left. 

Fourth — Make  a  capital  J.  Do  the  same 
as  you  did  with  the  capital   I. 

Fifth — Now  try  this  experiment:  Make 
the  capital  I  three  times,  joining  them, 
and  reversing  their  order.  That  is  begin 
number  one  on  the  right,  place  number 
two  to  the  left  of  it  and  number  three  to 
the  left  of  that.  Swing  a  parallel  oval 
of  the  first  one  under  the  ruled  line  and 
bring  to  the  top  of  the  second,  swing 
around  and  make  the  third  one  finishing 
with  a  sweeping  under  curve  to  the  left. 
It  will  not  take  much  practice  to  do  this 
exercise  well  as  it  is  the  natural  way 
for  the  left  hand  to  go. 

Sixth — Write  a  word  with  your  right 
hand  and  then  trace  it  with  your  left. 

Seventh — Take  a  Zaner  Method  capital 
P.  Make  the  oval  with  a  sweeping  curve 
to   the    left   crossing   the   capital    stem. 

Eighth — There  are  some  little  left- 
handed  tricks  that  are  fine.  Cross  the 
small  "t"  and  make  the  hyphen  with  a 
backward  movement  of  the  hand.  If  the 
small  "x"  is  made  like  the  last  part  of 
the  small  "n"  with  a  straight  line  across 
it,  let  the  hand  move  back  and  downward. 
Cross  a  Zaner  capital   F  backward. 

There  are  so  many  other  things  to  be 
said  about  writing  on  the  board  with  the 
left  hand  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  it 
all   in  this  number. 

Many  letters  have  reached  me  from 
excellent  teachers.  These  contain  so  many 
kindly  words  that  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  thanks  for  their  helpfulness. 
I  hope  these  articles  will  be  of  assistance 
especially  to  those  teachers  who  are  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  left-handed  student 
for  the  first  time. 

In  my  fifth  article  I  shall  tell  about 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  are  sure  to 
confront  any  teacher  of  left-haned  pupils 
and  most  of  those  who  teach  the  right 
handed. 


The  Penmanship  Section  of  the  Nation- 
al     Commercial      Teachers'      Federation 

elected  M.  E.  Tennis  chairman. 

Mr.  Tennis  has  been  instructor  in  the 
Penmanship  Department  in  the  Illinois 
Business  College,  Chicago,  for  the  past  ten 
years.  He  has  had  considerable  exper- 
ience in  Penmanship,  having  taught  in  the 
State  Business  College,  Sheboygan,  Wis., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Business  College, 
Bryant  Stratton  Business  College,  Chicago, 
and   the   McCormac   School,  Chicago. 

Last  year  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Pen- 
manship Division  of  the  Federation.  Those 
interested  in  the  Penmanship  Section  of  the 
Federation  and  who  wish  to  help  in  mak- 
ing next  year's  meeting  a  success  should 
get  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Tennis, 
and  give  him  their  whole-hearted  coopera- 
tion. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  EDDIE 

(Continued    from   page   20) 

"My  name  is  Sweeney  from  Sweeney 
Business  School  and  your  name  has  been 
recommended  to  me  as  a  likely  prospect. 
I  heard  you  were  cutting  wood  and  I 
know  all  about  it  because  I  was  reared  on 
a  farm  and  have  cut  hundreds  of  cords 
myself.  It  certainly  is  a  hot  day,  isn't  it?" 
"Ves,  sir,"  replied  Eddie  wiping  most 
of  his  inspiration  which  was  perspiration 
from   his   brow. 

The  old  Principal  was  getting  an  eye 
full  all  the  time  he  had  seen  him  and 
could  see  that  he  was  easily  led  but  that 
he  w-as  a   diamond  in  the   rough. 

"I  think  you  may  enter  but  I  have  one 
more  person  to  see  yet.  Do  you  know  'Gus 
the  Greek'  who  owns  the  poolroom  down 
street?"  spoke  the  old  Principal  as  he 
'looked    a   hole   through'    Eddie. 

Eddie  was  visibly  affected  even  the 
poorest  judge  of  men  could  see  it,  but  he 
was  game  and  admitted  he  knew  the 
descendent  of  Demosthenes.  All  the  games 
he  had  played  there  came  back  to  him  as 
clear  as  crystal.  It  was  a  lesson  and  a 
terrible  one  at  that,  as  he  watched  the 
old   Principal   walk   down   the  street. 

"Just  the  fellow  I  want  to  see,  Gus, 
how  are  you  this  hot  day?"  inquired  the 
old  teacher  who  knew  all  the  poolroom 
proprietors   to    'Halifax    and    back    again.' 

Me  com'  out,  too  hot  inside.  Me  ver' 
glad  to  see  yo',"  replied  the  Greek  who 
knew  that  the  Old  Principal  had  quite  a 
'drag'  with  the  County  Detective  as  well 
as  the  Judges  of  the  County  Courts.  The 
Judges  had  sent  many  an  erring  boy  to 
the  old  teacher  for  correction  and  the 
boys  all  respected  him.  That  was  the 
reason  poolroom  proprietors  behaved  them- 
selves and  did  not  permit  young  boys  to 
congregate  in  their  places  of  'skilled 
shooting.' 

"Say,  Gus,  what  kind  of  a  fellow  is 
Eddie  Spade  who  was  your  best  shooter?" 
inquired  the   School   man   lazily. 

"Yes.  me  know  'im.  Hee's  fine  shooter 
but  me  no  see  'im  fo'  long  time.  'Onest, 
Meester   Sween',    fo'   thre'   mont'." 

"Is  that  the  truth,  Gus?"  asked  the 
Principal  straight  from  the  shoulder  like 
one  of  Gus's  old  Greek  army  Captains 
used  to  do.  Gus  knew  that  Sweeney  could 
read    his   mind   like   a    book. 

"Yes,  sir,  Meester  Sween",  me  no  tell 
yo'  lie.  You  good  man,  me  'fraid  to  tell 
yo'  a  lie." 

In  a  few  days  Mr.  Spade  received  a 
letter  from  Sweeney  Business  School  say- 
ing that  Eddie  would  be  accepted  as  a 
student. 

(To   Be   Continued) 


Miss  lone  Prehn  of  Wausaukee,  Wis.,  is 
a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  High 
School  at  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Ruth  Stacey,  recently  with  the 
Commercial  High  School,  Providence  R.  I., 
has  accepted  a  position  to  teach  in  the 
East   Orange,   N.  J.,   High   School. 

Miss  Nellie  Messerli  of  Algonac,  Mich., 
has  recently  accepted  a  position  as  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Grosse  Pointe, 
Mich.,  High  School. 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 


By  E.  L.  Brown 
Rockland,  Me. 


COVER  DESIGN 


Flourishers  are  few  and  far  between 
nowadays,  in  fact  we  know  very  few 
who  are  specially  interested  in  this  branch 
of  pen  art,  therefore  specimens  of  genuine 
off-hand  flourishings  arc  rare  indeed. 
Dennis  was  a  wizard  \vith  a  pen  figura- 
tively speaking  and  his  off-hand  work  has 
never  been  excelled  for  grace,  boldness, 
symmetry  and  artistic  finish.  His  refined 
taste  enabled  him  to  embellish  his  strokes 
in  a  way  to  enhance  their  beauty,  conse- 
quently his  work  was  not  overloaded  with 
ornamentation.  It  would  be  difficult  in- 
deed, to  name  half  a  dozen  men  in  the 
profession  to-day  who  can  produce  a 
strong,  spirited  and  vigorous  off-hand  pen 
flourish,  to  compare  with  the  work  along 
this  line  of  Dennis,  John  D.  Williams  or 
G.  A.  Gaskell.  We  feel  sure  this  statement 
must  go  unchallenged.  "Bird  flourishing" 
in  itself  is  not  a  branch  of  pen  art  which 
pays  dividends,  but  as  we  have  said  many 
times  before,  it  is  of  inestimable  value  as 
an  exercise  for  developing  skill  in  embel- 
lishing German  Text  and  Old  English 
lettering. 

The  flourished  part  of  the  cover  design 
was  done  first.  Size  of  original  about 
13x17  inches.  Do  not  pencil  the  flourished 
strokes  and  attempt  to  trace  them  in  ink — 
remember  all  strokes  must  be  made  with 
a  quick  off-hand  movement,  as  grace  and 
dash  are  important  factors  in  this  class 
of  work.  However,  beginners  may  use 
just  a  few  light  pencil  lines  to  obtain 
general  size  and  shape  of  birds  and  nest, 
but  should  not  attempt  to  follow  these 
lines  exactly  in  the  pen  and  ink  treatment. 
Aim  for  balance  and  harmony  of  light  and 
shade. 

Pencil  quite  accurately  the  heading, 
"The  Business  Educator"  giving  special 
attention  to  form  and  spacing.  The  ini- 
tials "B"  and  "E"  were  first  outlined  care- 
fully then  tinted  with  curly  lines  with 
graduated  shading  from  dark  to  light. 
Rule  edges  of  other  letters  of  line  vfith 
a  square  on  edge  of  drawing  board.  Bal- 
ance of  lettering  at  bottom  of  design  was 
penciled  very  roughly  to  obtain  proper 
placing,  and  written  free-hand  with  a 
number  2'/j  broad  pen.  The  light  line 
lettering  was  executed  with  an  Easterbrook 
ball-pointed  pen  number  802.  How  do  you 
like  this  design?  Please  send  some  of  your 
work  for  criticism   and  suggestions. 


at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  on  Thursday,  Fri- 
day, and  Saturday,  April  18,  19,  and  20. 

Thursday  will  be  devoted  to  meetings 
of  the  National  Association  of  Commercial 
Teacher  Training  Institutions  and  the 
central  problem  of  curricula  for  training 
commercial  teachers  will  be  discussed  by 
Dr.  F.  J.  Weersiug  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  Director  C.  M.  Yoder 
of  Whitewater  State  Teachers  College, 
Dr.  H.  A.  Tonne  of  New  York,  and  Dr. 
Lomax  of  New  York  University.  It  is 
planned  to  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  standard 
set  of  curricula  which  may  be  the  aim  of 
all  commercial  teacher  training  institu- 
tions. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday,  research  will 
be  emphasized  and  a  dozen  or  more  of 
experiments  which  have  been  going  on 
during  the  last  year  will  be  reported,  dis- 
cussed, and  evaluated.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  problems  which  will  be  re- 
ported: direct  method  in  shorthand, ob- 
jective battery  tests  in  shorthand  and  type- 
writing, relative  merits  of  various  meth- 
ods of  learning  the  keyboard,  tendencies 
in  Junior  Business  Training,  commerce 
for  Junior  Colleges,  character  develop- 
ment, measurement  of  methods  of  ap- 
proach  in   bookkeeping. 

The  Theories  and  Dreams  sessions  in 
the  evenings  make  it  possible  for  every- 
one to  present  his  dearest  thoughts  for 
discussion  and  evaluation  and  to  meet 
and  talk  with  the  leaders  in  commercial 
education  from  all  over  the  country,  for 
they  never  miss  these  meetings.  The 
values  of  these  conferences  have  been 
proven  in  past  meetings,  and  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  the 
success  of  the  coming  meetings  is  assured. 
You  cannot  afford  not  to  be  there.  Write 
to  Dr.  Blackstone  for  a  copy  of  the  com- 
plete  program. 


RESEARCH   CONFERENCE 
IN  APRIL 


The  fourth  of  the  series  of  annual  con- 
ferences on  Research  in  Commercial  Edu- 
cation, which  have  made  the  University  of 
Iowa  a  Mecca  for  all  business  educators 
who  are  interested  in  new  developments 
in    measurement    will    be    held    this    year 


the  right  hand,  he  fails  to  learn  to  write 
well  with  either  hand.  No  doubt,  if  he 
had  been  encouraged  to  try  and  develop 
the  use  of  his  left  hand,  he  would  have 
learned  to  use  it  quite  skillfully.  This 
has  been  my  experience  after  a  number 
of  years  experimenting.  I'm  pretty  firmly 
"sold"  on  the  idea  that  lefthanded  pupils 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  CHANGED. 
Very  sincerelv  jours, 

R.  W.  Carr, 
Supervisor  of   Handwriting 
Parkersburg,  W.   Va. 


AGREES  WITH  MR.  BUELL 

I  have  just  finished  reading  Mr.  J.  A. 
Buell's  article  on  "Left-handness"  in  the 
January  number  of  the  B.  E.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  there  is  no  mistake  about  Mr. 
Buell's   comments. 

We  stopped  trying  to  change  pupils 
from  use  of  the  left  hand  to  the  right 
some  eight  years  ago.  We  thought  it  a 
foolish  waste  of  time  and  effort  on  both 
the  part  of  the  teacher  and  pupil.  There 
are  some  children  who  COULD  BE 
CHANGED  if  it  were  worth  while.  We 
feel   it   is   not. 

Mr.  Buell's  suggestions  concerning  the 
position  of  the  paper  on  the  desk  for  left- 
handed  pupils  are  valuable.  Lefthanded 
pupils  should  be  just  as  carefully  taught 
the  correct  way  FOR  THEM  to  place 
their  papers  on  their  desks  as  we  try  to 
teach  righthanded  pupils  the  correct  way 
for  them  to  place  theirs.  Oftentimes  teach- 
ers  fail   to   do   this,   I'm   sure. 

Recently,  I  read  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Lefthanded  Children"  Concern- 
ing the  changing  of  lefthanded  pupils  to 
the  use  of  the  right  hand  and  the  result 
of  such  a  change  oftentimes,  the  author 
summed  up  his  comments  in  these  words, 
"A  good  left  hand  is  better  than  a  poor 
right  hand."  Quite  often  when  a  pupil 
tries  to  make  the  change  from  the  left  to 


WHAT  APRIL  OFFERS 
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Nationally    known     speakers    to 
give  inspirational  addresses. 


A  "get-to-together"  of  education- 
al leaders  and  specialists  in  the 
handwriting  field. 

Penmanship  exhibits  made  up  of 
specimens  of  writing  from  pu- 
pils all  over  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Teachers  demonstrating  the  new- 
est methods  and  devices  in  teach- 
ing made  practicable  by  actual 
contact  with  children. 

Supervisors  from  far  and  near — 
from  small  towns  and  large 
cities — all  contributing  their  best 
efforts  to  advancing  the  cause 
of   better   teaching. 

Better  results  in  handwriting 
the  world  over  as  one  of  the  ob- 
jectives. 

Understanding  more  fully  the 
correct  procedure  for  teaching 
handwriting  with  principles 
which  may  be  adapted  to  any 
school    system. 

Further  improvement  of  educa- 
tional conditions. 


Fostering    efficient    and     respon- 
sible   supervision. 


Advancement  of  the  subject  of 
handwriting  in  the  school  curri- 
culum. 

Lively  discussions  of  the  prob- 
€||  lems  of  organization,  adminis- 
^^       tration  and  supervision. 


® 


Organization — the  cooperation  of 
all    members. 


1  ff^  ft  Members   should    be    enrolled    in 
lilfiiythe  N.A.P.T.S.   1000  members  is 

the  goal  for  the  Buffalo  meeting, 

April   24,  25,  26. 

Elizabeth  Lanhon 
Binghamton,    N.   '^. 
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This  skillful  specin 
Chatanooga.  Tenri. 
a  good  penman,  ha 
Mr.  L.   H.  Jackson, 


Mr.  D 
•ing  at 
the  pel 


itlen   in    1S90   bv   E.   L.   VVilev,    Mountain   Citv  Business   Collcg 
.   V\'iley,   his  son   now  conducts  the  above  school.     D.   E.   is  al: 
time,   specialized  in   penmanship  at  the  Zanerian  College, 
n  at  Waterford,   Pa.,   loaned   us  the  beautiful  Wiley  spramen. 


Calling  Cards,  Invitation  Cards, 

Designs,    etc.,    Neatly    Written. 

Write  for  prices. 

OLIVER  P.  MARKEN 

1816  Kuclianan  St.,  Topeka,  Kans. 


FRANCIS  L.  TOWER 

601   Pleasant  St..   Uaromonton.  NJ..   U.S.A. 

Lessons  in  Business  Writing,  Oroamental  Pen- 
manship and  Copper  Plate  Script.  Personal 
instruction  or  Mail.  Finest  oblique  penhold- 
ers. ALL  CIRCULARS  FREE.  Write  today 
and  receive  fancy  signatures  for  your  scrap- 
book. 


EDWARD  G.  MILLS 

Script  Specialist  for  Engrossing  Purposes 
P.  O.  Drawer  9S2  Rochester  N.  .Y 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  bookkeeping  illus- 
trations, etc.  The  Mills  Pens  are  unexcelled.  Mills' 
Perfection  No.  1— For  fine  business  writing,  1 
gross  $1.50;  '4  gross  40c,  postpaid.  Mills'  Medial 
Pen  No.  2 — A  splendid  pen  of  medium  fine  point, 
1  gross  $1.25:  Yi  gross  35c,  postpaid.  Mills'  Busi- 
ness Writer  No.  3— The  best  for  business,  1  gross 
$1.25;  Vt  gross  35c,  postpaid.  1  doz.,  of  each  of 
the  above  three  styles  of  pens  by  mail  for  40c. 


LEARN  AT  HOME  DURING  SPARE  TIME 
Write  for  book,  "How  to  Become  a  Good  Penman," 
and  beautiful  specimens.  Free.  Your  name  on  card 
if    vou    enclose    stamp.    F.    W.    TAMBLYN,    406 
Ridge   Bldg.,    Kansas   City,    Mo. 
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Catalog   and   Samples    Free 

HOWARD  &  BROWN 

Rockland,  Maine 
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T     EHM^GHEE 

145  Xost  Stale  Street  'J  ronton.'Seu)  Octscq 


LEARN  ENGROSSING 

in  your  spare  time  at  home. 
Thirty  Lesson  Plates  and  Print- 
ed  Instructions  mailed  to  anv 
address  on  receipt  of  two  dol- 
lars. Cash  or  P.  O.  Monev 
Order. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser,       Illuminator       and 

Designer 

Scranton     Real      Estate     Bldg. 

Scranton,  Pa. 
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AT  LAST 
The  SIX-IN-ONE 

SIX-COLOR  PENCIL 
A  REAL  SENSATION 
Operating  through  the  one  barrel  this 
unique  pencil  writes  in  the  6  colors, 
RED,  GREEN,  BLUE,  BLACK,  YEL- 
LOW and  PURPLE.  Colors  instantly 
interchangeable — a  mechanical  marvel. 
Not  a  toy,  nor  a  fleeting  novelty,  but 
a  sturdily  built,  practical  necessity  for 
Students,  Office  Workers,  Checkers, 
Teachers,  Artists,  Clerks,  Architects, 
Draughtsmen,  and  all  business  and 
professional    people. 

Only  One  of  Its  Kind 
This  is  the  only  pencil  containing  the 
SIX  NECESS.XRY  COLORS  for  all 
purposes.  It  is  furnished  with  an  ample 
supply  of  extra  leads.  Fully  guaranteed 
to  please  you   or  money  refunded. 

Sent  Prepaid  for  $1 
Special  prices  in  quantities  to 
schools,  colleges,  student  shops,  etc. 
Agents  Wanted  Everywhere — Thous- 
ands in  use.  A  quick, easy  seller.  If  interested 
send  $1  for  sample  pencil  outHt  and  ask 
special   agent   prices.     WRITE  NOW. 

TERRIDE  SPECIALTY  CO. 
Suite  1607-54,  104  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


The    American    Penman 

America's   Handwriting   Magazine 

Devoted  to  Penmanship  and 

Commercial    Education 

Contains  Lessons  in 

BUSINESS  WRITING 

ACCOUNTING 

ORNAMENTAL  WRITING 

LETTERING 

ENGROSSING 

ARTICLES  ON  THE  TEACHING  AND 
SUPERVISION   OF  PENMANSHIP. 
Yearly  subscription  price  $1.25.     Special  club 
rates   to  schools   and   teachers.      Sample   copies 

THE   AMERICAN   PENMAN 
55  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


Prepare  For  a  City  Siipervisorship  in  Commercial  Education 

Harvard  University— July  8  to  August  17,  1929 

One  course  deals  with  Organization  and  Supervision  of  Commercial  Education — for  Supervis- 
ors and  ?Ieads  of  Commercial  Departments  who  wish  to  become  supervisors.  Also  a  course 
in  which  the  High  School  Commercial  Curriculum  is  analyzed;  and  another  which  deals 
with  methods  of  teaching  junior  business  training,  bookkeeping,  business  writing,  and  business 
arithmetic  as  a  unit  of  commercial  training.  Circular  on  request.  Address  F.  G.  Nichols, 
Lawrence  Hall,   Kirkland   Street,   Cambridge,    Massachusetts. 


Maenusson  Professional   Pen   Holders  are  u*;ed   by  the  world's   greatest   penmen   and 
icners  of  penmanship.     They  arc  hand-made  or  the  finest  rosewood  and  tulipwood 
and   given   a   beautiful    French   Polish.     The   inlaid   holder   with   the  ivory   knob  on 
most  beautiful   as  well   as  the  most   useful   holder  made.     The   light  weight,   correct   balance 
Xpert  adjustment,   make  Magnusson   Holders  superior.      Made  by   3   generations  of   penholder  manu- 
ers  and  used  by  the  world's  leading  penmen.     Straight  or  Oblique — state  which. 


OSCAR  MAGNUSSON 

208  N.  5th  St., 
Quincy,  111. 


8-inch   pla 
8-inch  inl 

in  grip,  each 

50c 

aid    grip,    each 

75c 

12-inch  pla 

in  grip,  each 

7Sc 

12-inch   ml 

aid  grip,  each „., 

- -  $1.35 

Discounts  in  quantities  to  teachers  and  dealers. 
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"ONE  HUNDRED  WRITING  LES- 

SONS,"  by  H.  W.  Flickinger,  is  a  very 
valuable  work  for  all  who  wish  to  be- 
come finished  professional  penmen.  Mr. 
Flickinger  has  long  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  penmen  and  teach- 
ers. 

Price,    postpaid    $1.00 

Write  for  complete  catalog  of  books 
on   penmanship   and   penmanship   sup- 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 
Columbus,   Ohio 


Gillott's  Pens 

The    Most    Perfect    of    Pens 


No.    601    E.    F.    Magnum    Quill    Pen 

Gillot's   Pens   stand  in  the  front   rank 

as     regards     Temper,     Elasticity     and 

Durability 

JOSEPH  GILLOT  &  SONS 

SOLD  BY  ALL  STATIONERS 
Alfred  Field  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Polks/Reference  Book 

and  Mailii^  List  Catalog 


different    lii; 
what   your 
will   lind    th 
live   custom 
Valuable  in£ 


and 


for 


products 


Write   for   Your    FREE   Copy 
R.  L.  POLK  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Larcest  Cllv  nireclory  Publlsliers  in  the  World 

Mallins  List  Compliers— Business  Statistics 

Producers    of    Direct    Mdli    Advertisinc 


WISCONSIN 

TO 

NEW    YORK 

On 

la 

nuary  7, 

we  wired   a  Wise 

onsin  \vc 

man,   ask 

ng  her  to  apply  at  once  for  a  hi 

ih  school 

position  in  New 

York,  at  a  saiar 

'  severa 

hundred 

dollars   larger   than   she  was   receiv 

ing.     On 

Ta 

ua 

V     U,     K 

wired  her  that  the  New 

York  offic 

iais  authorized  us  to  offer  her  the 

position. 

She 

accepted. 

May  we  help  you 

too? 

THE 

NATIONAL 

COMMERCIAL   TEACHERS   AGENCY 

(A 

Specially  by  a 

Specialist) 

E. 

E. 

GAYLORD,  Mgr. 

Prospect  Hill,  BEVERLY, 

MASS. 

A    PROFITABLE    VOCATION 

Learn  to  letter  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.  It  is  easy  to  do  Rapid,  Clian  Cut  Litlering  with  our 
improyed  Lettering  Pens.  Many  Students  are  Enabled  to  Continue  their  Studies  through  the  Compensa- 
tion Received  by  Lettering  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards  for  the  Smaller  Merchant,  Outside  of  School 
Hours...  Practical  lettering  outfit  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  Shading  Pens,  1  color  of  Lettering  Ink, 
sample  Show  Card  in  colors,  instructions,  figures  and  alphabets  prepaid  $1.00.  Practical  Compendium  of 
Commercial  Pen  Lettering  and  Designs  100  pages  8x11,  containing  122  plates  of  Commercial 
Pen  alphabets  finished  Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc. — a  complete  instructor  for  the  Marking  and 
Shading  Pen,  prepaid,  $1. 


Trade  M 


niE  NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  CO. 
Catalog  Free  Dept.  B  Pontiac,  Mich.,   U.  S.  A. 


COMBINATION  OFFERS 

Is  the  title  of  an  eight  page  leaflet  describing  books  on  penmanship,  and  giving 

very  attractive  prices  on  these  books  in  connection  with  the  Business  Educator. 

A  copy  of  this  leaflet  will  be  gladly  sent  free  to  any  one.     Write  for  your  copy 

today, 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY  Columbus,  Ohio 


WESTWARD      HO!      ALASKA     TO      NEW     MEXICO 

Normal  and  College  Graduates  needed.     ENROLL  NOW.     Splendid  positions 

in  all  departments. 
HUFF  TEACHERS  AGENCY  Member  N.A.T.A.  MISSOULA,  MONTANA 


TEACHERS.       WE      PLACE 


HE      BETTER      POSlTfONS 


OUR      FIELD-  -ENTIRE 


ROCKY  MI.  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


JIG  U.  S.  NATL.  BANK  BLDG. 


Largest  Teachers'  Agency  in  the  West.  We  Enroll  Only  Normal  and  College  Gradua 
Photo  copies  made  from  original.  25.  for  $1.50.  Copyrighted  Booklet,  "How  to  Apply 
Secure  Promotion,  with  Laws  of  Certification  of  Western  States,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,"  free  to  men 
SOc  to  non-members.      Every  teacher  needs  it.     Write  today  for  enrollment  card   and   inform 


Positions  for  Teachers  &  Business  Schools  for  Sale 

School  officials  are  writing  and  wiring  us  for  well   qualified   ttnchers.     We 
invite  you  to  use  our  service,     l.rt  us  kno--.i;  your  ii-is/ifi. 

Co-op.  Instructors'  Ass'a,    M.  S.  Cole,  Secy.,    Marion,  Ind. 


T^/irt  ^^V^  £i-**o  ^^'  ^  choice  position  through  us — any  part  of  the  country. 


.S'J^llMll-l^ 


EDUCATONAL  BUREAU 


Openings  in  business  schools,  high  schools,  colleges,  now  or 
later.     Half  of  the  state  universities  have  selected  our  can- 
didates. Highest  type  of  service.  Employ- 
ers report  your  vacancies.  Write  us  now. 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President 
Shubert-Rialto    BIdg.,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 


Do  You  Want  a  Better  Commercial 
Teaching  Position? 

Let  us  help  you  secure  it.  During  the  past  few  months  we  have 
sent  commercial  teachers  to  26  different  states  to  fill  attractive 
positions  in  colleges,  high  schools  and  commercial  schools.  We 
have  some  good  openings  on  file  now.  Write  for  a  registration 
blank. 

Continental  Teachers'  Agency 

BOWLING  GREEN,  KENTUCKY 
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ital    penmanship 


The    above    beautiful 

College. 

Mr.  Greene  is  now  preparing  a  course  of  lessons  in  busin 

had   exceptionaUy  wide   experience   in   teaching   penmanship 

students    about    this   course   which    will    make    its    appearanc 


ritten    by    G 


of  the  Goldey  College,  WilmingK 


s  writing  for  the  Business  Educator.  Mr.  Greene  is  a  penman  of  high  order  and  ha 
We  therefore  can  promise  our  readers  something  unusual.  Tell  your  friends  am 
in    an   early   issue  of  the  journal. 


Mr.  Sicert  B.  Johnson,  aged  42  years, 
principal  of  the  Marietta  Commercial 
College,  Marietta,  Ohio,  died  at  his  home, 
823-4th  St.,  Sunday,  Dec,  30,  at  11:45 
P.M.  Death  was  due  to  Cerebral  Mening- 
itis  and   followed   a  very  brief   illness. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  been  associated  with 
leading  business  colleges  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  Head  of  the  Commercial 
Department  of  the  Wood's  Fifth  Avenue 
Business  School,  New  York  City  for  over 
four  years,  the  Metropolitan  Business  Col- 
lege of  Chicago,  and  for  over  six  years 
was  Manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Busi- 
ness College,  Elgin,  Illinois.  He  resigned 
his  position  and  accepted  a  position  as 
Principal  of  the  Mountain  State  Business 
College,  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia,  for 
over  five  years.  On  June  11th,  he  began 
his  new  duties  as  Principal  of  the  Mari- 
etta Commercial  College,  Marietta,  Ohio. 
He    attended: 

High    School,    Fergus    Falls,    Minn. 

High  School,  Dalton,  Minn. 

Minnesota    University. 

Idaho  Technical  College,  Pocatello, 
Idaho. 

Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

State  Normal   School,   St.   Cloud,  Minn. 

Darling's  Business  College,  Fergus  Falls, 
Minn. 

Globe  Business  College,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship,  Col- 
umbus,   Ohio. 

He   was   considered    an    expert    penman. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  a  member  of  the 
Masons  Royal  Arch  Jerusalem  Chapter 
No.  3,  and  Knights  Templar  of  the  Park- 
ersburg, West  \'irginia  Masonic  Lodge. 
He    was    a    member   of    the    First    Church 


of  Christ,  Scientist,  Boston,  Mass.,  also 
the  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist, 
Marietta,    Ohio. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Edyth  A.  Johnson,  his  two  brothers, 
John  O.  Johnson  of  Fargo,  North  Dakota, 
and   Ole   B.  Johnson  of   Dalton,   Minn. 

His  remains  were  taken  from  Marietta, 
Ohio  to  Dalton,  Minn.,  and  were  interred 
in  the  family  plot,  Sunday,  January  6, 
with    Masonic   Rites. 


BIy  and  Guy  is  the  name  of  a  pecu- 
liar combination  of  penmanship  talent.  Bly 
and  Guy  left  their  home  in  Ardara,  Pa., 
in  October  and  traveled  throughout  the 
South  doing  freak  writing  and  writing 
cards.  On  their  way  back  home  they  stop- 
ped at  the  Zanerian.  One  of  their  stunts 
is  to  write  on  ordinary  white  rice. 
They  can  put  on  a  grain  of  rice  one's 
name,  occupation,  school  and  address. 
Five  lines.  They  also  decorate  watches 
and  do  other  interesting  penmanship 
stunts. 

They  have  a  Cheverolet  thoroughly 
equipped  for  this  kind  of  work.  While  in 
Georgia  they  wrote  the  names  of  the 
Georgia  Technical  football  team  on  a 
grain  of  rice.  They  have  created  wherever 
they  went  quite  a  sensation.  They  have  a 
scrap  hook  full  of  newspaper  clippings 
and   their   different   feats. 

An  illustration  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
address  written  on  a  space  of  a  penny, 
will   be  presented   later. 

It  is  claimed  that  they  can  write  1200 
letters   on    a   grain   of   rice. 

We  will  be  glad  to  see  Bly  and  Guy 
with    their    penmanship    museum. 


Three  doz.  cards,  various  styles,  $1.00 
Generous  samples  of  pen  work         50c 


1^^ 

F^RACTICAL    /lt*4TH.   ED. 
jIaying-        ablE^LARGrO 

TT    ENWORK              FINEEVERYL.NE 

Jot    illustrating     sample  print  IOC 

m 

^^^      ENGROSSING 

^^'        AFCHrTECTURE         RARE     SPECIMENS 

Rapid  Bu 

trated,  given  in  24  le: 

65    lines    of    pen 
Ornamental   Writing,    highly   illustrated,    given   in 

15  lessons — _-..$8.00 

Also  courses  in  Card  Writing,  Script,  Pen  Let- 
tering,   and    Flourishing.      V  - '      ' "■""" 

BOOK,  "How  To  Become 
which  explains  my  method, 
fore  you   forget   it. 

T.  M.  TEVIS 
Box.,  25-C  Chillicothe,  Mo..  U.  S.  A. 


my    FREE 

an    Expert    Penman," 
SEND  TODAY  be- 
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BOOK    REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  business 
subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly  reviewed 
in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to  enable  our 
readers  to  determine  its  value. 


New  Style-Book  of  Business  English,  by 
Max  J.  Herzberg,  Head  of  the  English 
Departnnent,  Central  Commercial  and 
Manual  Training  High  School,  Newark, 
N.  J.  Published  by  Isaac  Pitman  & 
Sons,  2  West  45th  St.,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y.     Cloth  cover,  362  pages. 

Business  English,  the  subject  of  this  manual, 
may  be  defined  in  the  terms  used  in  the  Syllabus 
in  Commercial  Subjects,  of  the  Universitv  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  to  describe  the  aims  to  be 
observed  while  teaching  the  forms  of  English 
employed   in    the   transaction   of   business    : 

1.     To  speak  English  as  it  is  spoken  by  careful 


bu 


ith    the 


cd    in 


2.  To    write    English    in    accord 
best  business   usage. 

3.  To    understand    English    as 
business. 

4.  To  become  familiar  with  a  body  of  liter- 
ature   especially    useful    to    one    going    in    business. 

To  carry  out  these  aims  a  careful  study  is 
made,  in  the  present  volume,  of  all  types  of  let- 
ters ;  of  telegrams,  cablegrams,  and  radiograms ; 
and  of  advertisemems  and  reports.  Correct  oral 
habits  are  inculcated,  and  practice  is  afforded  in 
the  answering  of  questions,  the  carrying  of  mes- 
sages, interviews,  sales  talks,  telephone  conver- 
sation and  the  correct  pronunciation  of  words. 
Filing  and  indexing  are  brief Iv  discussed.  At- 
tention is  given  to  social  and  friendly  as  well  as 
to  business  letters.  The  vocabulary  of  business  is 
studied,  in  connection  with  terms  employed  in  a 
strictly  technical  sense  and  others  chiefly  used  by 
business  men.  A  reading  list  is  provided,  and 
constant    reference   is   made   to   this   thorougout   the 

Among  special  features  of  this  manual  several 
may  be  mentioned.  Two  chapters  of  the  book  are 
intended  to  give  the  student  vocational  inspiration, 
information,  and  counsel.  Throughout,  constant 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  cultural  as  well  as  on 
the  practical;  and  the  function  of  the  imagin- 
ation in  business  is  frequently  illustrated.  There 
is  a  consistent  endeaver  to  provide  a  mass  of  in- 
formation as  to  business  methods,  ideals,  and 
viewpoints.  Finally,  an  unusually  large  number 
of  exercises  has  been  devised,  so  that  the  student 
may  not  lack  for  means  of  putting  into  practice 
the    principles   that   have   been   inculcated. 


The  Business  Administration  of  a  School 
System,  by  Ward  G.  Reeder,  Associate 
Professor  of  School  Administration,  Ohio 
State  I'niversity.  Published  by  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Cloth  cover,  454 
pages. 


During  recent  years  numerous  books  in  the 
field  of  school  administration  have  been  published. 
To  date  all  of  these  books  have  dealt  wholly  or 
chiefly  with  the  educational  side  of  school  ad- 
ministration ;  that  is  with  such  topics  as  the  curri- 
culum, textbooks,  the  teaching  corps,  extracurricu- 
lar activities,  pupil  personnel,  health  supervision, 
and  the  sciemiftc-measuring  movement.  In  all  the 
treatises  on  school  administration  the  business 
affairs  of  the  schools  have  been  neglected.  In 
this  volume,  therefore,  the  author  has  essayed  to 
discuss  that  large  and  important  phase  of  school 
administration. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  volume  the  author 
has  attempted  to  keep  in  mind  the  chief  items  of 
business  the  administration  of  which  devolves  up- 
on the  local  school  officials.  He  has  written  of 
how  to  procure  revenue  for  the  schools  and  of 
how  to  spend  it.  Convinced,  however,  that  the 
expenditure  side  of  the  revenue  problem  has  been 
particularly  neglected,  he  has  emphasized  that 
side.  His  aim  has  been  to  discuss  the  urgent 
problems  of  local  school  officials;  problems,  there- 
fore, of  general  financial  implication,  such  as  the 
equalization  of  educational  opportunity,  potential 
sources  of  revenue,  the  control  of  school  finances, 
the  mounting  school  costs,  and  ability  to  finance 
the  schools  have  not  been  treated.  He  reserves 
discussion  of  these  and  other  of  the  urgent  ques- 
tions of  school   finance  to  a  later  work. 


In  The  Service  of  Youth,  by  John  B.  Op- 
dycke,  with  an  introduction  by  William 
McAndrew.  Published  by  Isaac  Pitman 
&  Sons,  2  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Cloth  cover,  404  pages. 

The  contents  of  this  book  are  based  in  consider- 
able part  upon  lectures  delivered  by  the  author 
to  teacher-students  at  John  Hopkins  Universitv 
and  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  in 
1922  and  1923;  and  upon  articles  that  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  in  educational  period- 
icals, definite  placement  of  which  is  given  at 
various  points  throughout  the  text.  Both  lectures 
and  articles  have  been  thoroughly  reworked — in 
some  cases  condensed,  in  others  elaborated,  in 
all    revised. 

The  book  represents  an  attempt  to  suggest 
methodology  for  the  classroom  teaching  of  certain 
phases  of  English  work  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  It  is  in  the  main  a  how-to-do  book,  but 
there  is  some  theory  presented  as  suitable  basis, 
it  is  hoped,  for  the  concretjzation  of  method  and 
practice. 

Inasmuch  as  education  is  an  experiment,  and 
a  very  "experimental  experiment,"  much  will 
doubtless  be  found  in  the  following  pages  that 
both  special  and  general  readers  will  disagree 
with.  There  may  be  discovered  much  apparent 
contradiction,  some  real  contradiction.  There  is 
probably  much  plagiarism — unconscious  plagiar- 
ism— of  the  sort  that  no  one  can  escape  who  writes 
on  a  subject  that  for  twenty  years  he  has  been 
absorbing  through  book,  phamplet,  discussion,  ob- 
servation, and  practice.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
say  anything  about  education  without  disagreeing 
with  someone.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  say  much, 
if  anything,  about  education  that  has  not  been 
said,  or  at  least  thought,  before.  Difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  education,  if  sincere  and 
well  intended,  as  it  usually  is,  may  be  made 
to  constitute  a  most  wholesome  mental  tonic.  And 
"writing  one's  self"  on  a  subject  as  general  and 
comprehensive  as  education  (or  any  one  aspect  of 
it,  for  that  matter)  is  quite  as  difficult  as  "being 
one's    self"    in    these    days    of    myriad    complexes. 


ing  oral  and  written  drill  that  shows  how  present- 
day  needs  of  the  office  clerk  and  the  deferred 
needs   of   the   accountant   mav   be    harmonized. 


Rapid  Calculation  Exercises,  Team  and 
Accuracy  Tests,  by  Charles  R.  Hill,  B. 
C.  S.,  and  Eldon  C.  Geyer,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 
Published  by  Ellis  Publishing  Co.,  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Michigan.  Paper  cover,  127 
pages. 

This  book  supplies  a  much  needed  work-book 
inskill  building  and  arithmetical  drill.  Although 
brief,  the  progressive  practice  exercises  are  com- 
prehnsive  in  scope  and  the  Team  and  Accuracy 
Tests  provide  the  remedial  work  necessary  to  cor- 
rect the  defects  revealed  through  the  testing  media. 
For  the  purpose  of  closer  application  and  study 
of  the  student's  efforts,  a  measurement  chart  and 
four  different  colors  of  paper  were  selected,  add- 
ing variety  to  the  teaching  program.  The  chart 
and  color  scheme  adds  zest  and  marked  interest 
to  the  training  course. 

The  subject  matter  of  Rapid  Calculation  Exer- 
cises, Team  and  Accuracy  Tests  moves  along 
smoothly  and  eliminates  the  necessity  of  explaning 
the  reasons  underlying  the  different  processes. 
Thus,  the  work  lays  particular  emphasis  on  skill 
and   proficiency   rather   than   method. 

In  this  work-book  you  ha^e  twenty  Team  Tests 
for  group  rivalry,  ten  Accuracy  Tests  for  indivi- 
dual competition  and  twenty  sections  consisting  of 
one  hundred  fifty  progressive  practice  exercises. 
The  subject  matter  may  be  used  to  replace  or  sup- 
plement   the    ordinary    Commercial    Arithmetic. 

Obviously,  the  foregoing  specifically  applied  will 
stimulate  both  elementary  and  secondary  pupils 
towards  the  formation  of  proper  habits  of  commer- 
cial computation,  for  there  is  a  challenge  at  every 
turn,  and  the  student  is  required  to  master  every 
assignment   with    "prompt    dispatch." 

Throughout  the  practice  work  all  the  subject 
matter  has  been  organized  in  terms  of  learning 
steps.  Situations  closely  related  to  actual  life  ex- 
periences together  -with  the  variations  needed  be- 
cause of  individual  differencs  have  been  given 
special   attention. 

The  social  aim  of  this  interesting  and  worth 
while  addition  to  the  commercial  course  has  been 
to  equip  commercial  students  with  arithmetical 
skill — supply  the  teacher  with  a  powerful  force — 
social  pressure — that  will  operate  effectively  in  the 

A  unique  and  safety  feature  of  the  physical 
make-up  of  the  students'  edition  is  the  mystery 
which  has  been  added  by  binding  all  pages  face 
down  sealing  the  books  so  that  students  are  pre- 
vented   from    working    ahead    of    the    class. 

Here  is  a  carefully  organized   presentation  giv- 


The  Hygiene  of  Instruction,  by  Lawrence 
Augustus  Averill,  Ph.D.  Published  by 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Cloth  cover,  389  pages. 

There  have  been  few  developments  in  recent 
years  in  the  general  field  of  psychology  of  more 
significance  than  the  mental-hvgiene  movement. 
In  an  age  of  extraordi nary  family  and  social 
unrest  wherein  the  old  restraints  and  safeguards 
of  the  home  are  proving  wholly  inadequate  to 
orient  boys  and  girls  rationally  and  harmoniously 
to  life  and  its  unusual  demands,  and  wherein  par- 
ents, teachers,  and  all  other  guardians  and  com- 
panions of  children  are  more  than  wontedly  con- 
cerned over  the  magnitude  of  the  task  with  which 
they  are  charged,  there  is  tremenduous  need  for 
the  wise  and  sane  counsel  that  mental  hvgiene 
has   to   offer. 

The  keynote  of  all  progressive  work  in  modern 
medicine,  hygiene,  sanitation,  criminology,  etc., 
is  prevention.  Very  much  of  disease,  of  suffering, 
of  crime,  is  preventable  by  known  methods.  So 
with  mental  conflict  and  maladjustment.  If  parents 
and  teachers  but  realized  the  tragic  ease  with 
which  bad  habits  and  attitudes,  unfortunate  con- 
ditioned reflexes,  and  hampering  and  restricting 
inhibitions  are  builded  athwart  the  neural  path- 
ways during  the  early  formative  years  of  a 
child's  life,  they  would  be  happily  in  a  position 
to  forestall  many  of  the  diseases  and  irregular- 
ities of  the  personality  that  make  their  unseemly 
and  malign  appearance  later  on  to  mar  and  con- 
strict   and    distort. 

Teachers  more  than  anv  others,  save  the  parents 
themselves,  should  be  familiar  with  the  more  corn- 
mon  of  these  principles  of  mental  hygiene  in 
order  that  thev  may  be  able  to  do  all  things 
possible  to  safeguard  the  personalities  of  their 
children  both  within  school  and  without,  and 
foster  in  them  those  traits  and  attitudes  of  mind 
and  character  that  make  inevitably  for  the  fullest, 
completest,  and  most  harmonious  lives.  To  aid 
teachers  and  to  inspire  parents  to  discharge  these 
high    obligations    to    childhood    this    volume    has 


English    of    Commerce,    by   John    B.    Op- 

dvcke.     Published  bv  Charles  Scribner's 

Sons,    New    York    City,    N.    Y.      Cloth 

cover,  435  pages. 

This  book  puts  special  emphasis,  of  course,  on 
the  BISINESS  LETTER.  After  thorough  drill 
(one  hundred  and  fortv-eight  pages)  in  the  busi- 
ness WORD,  SENTENCE,  and  PARAGRAPH, 
the  Business  Letter,  its  content  and  form,  is  pres- 
ented from  a  multitude  of  angles.  Over  sixty, 
different  models  are  given  for  illustration,  rang- 
ing from  the  letter  of  application  to  the  sales 
letter  and  "follow-up."  Numerous  problems  and 
drills  are  provided.  This  material  is  followed  by 
a  succinct  and  up-to-date  section  on  indexing  and 
filing. 

The  chapters  on  ADVERTISING,  SALES  AND 
ADVERTISING  LITERATURE  compactly  pre- 
sent as  much  information  as  many  a  volume  on 
the   subject. 

THE  BUSINESS  TALK  includes  all  aspects— 
from  voice  and  enunciation  to  the  prospect  and  the 
approach,  from  kno%vledge  of  one's  subject  to  dress 
and    personalitv. 

The  NEWS  STORY,  the  EDITORIAL,  the 
FEATURE  .ARTICLE,  the  HEADLINE  are  stu- 
died in  the  chapters  on  the  Newspaper  and  the 
Magazine,  followed  by  exacting  but  absorbing 
problems. 

Authoritative  and  detailed  information  on  ab- 
breviations and  special  terms  (including  foreign 
ones),  on  proofreading  and  business  reports  and 
forms    are    in    the    reference    chapters. 

There  are  at  least  three  methods  of  using  this 
book :  1 .  Teachers  may  lead  a  class  straight 
through  it  and  find  the  subject  of  business  lan- 
guage unfolded  normally  and  developed  at  length. 
2.  They  may  select  certain  lessons  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  course  of  study.  3.  They 
may    focus   series   of    lessons    toward    definite    busi- 

The  first  four  chapters  give  a  thoroughgoing 
drill  in  the  fundamentals  of  good  English.^  The 
next  four  chapters  deal  with  subjects  special  to 
the  pursuit  of  business.  Chapters  nine,  ten,  and 
eleven  contain  materials  more  for  reference  than 
for  study,  to  be  consulted  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  foregoing  chapters  and  sections.  While 
the  development  is  kept  continuous  from  beginning 
to  end,  the  division  of  subject-matter  is  every- 
where sufficiently  detached  to  render  adju 
neecis  easy  and  natural. 
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lion   of   Penmanship  Teachers   and   Supervisors 


EDUCATOR    AND    NATURE 
LOVER  PASSES 


S.  B.  Potter,  who  executed  the  cover 
design  for  the  November  issue  of  the 
"BUSINESS  EDUCATOR,"  died  at  a 
Denver  hospital  of  blood  poisoning  on 
February  4.  Mr.  Potter  was  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  at  Glenwood  Springs. 
He  enjoyed  hunting  in  the  Colorado  coun- 
try near  his  ranch.  A  tramp  on  the  trail 
of  a  bear  in  early  November  resulted  in  a 
chafed  ankle.  Sometme  later  blood  poison- 
ing  developed. 

Mr.  Potter  leaves  a  wife  and  four  fine 
college  trained  sons  and  daughters.  His 
interest  in  nature  is  indicated  by  a  remark- 
able collection  of  over  four  hundred  of 
the  native  birds  of  Colorado,  which  he 
had  mounted  and  placed  in  the  city  high 
school    for   use   in   nature   study. 

Mr.  Potter  was  educated  at  the  Ferris 
Institute.  He  attended  the  "ZANERIAN" 
for  a  time,  and  taught  for  several  years 
in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  Middle 
West.  He  has  greatly  enjoyed  ranch  life 
in  Western  Colorado.  There  he  and  his 
family  have  raised  fruit,  honey,  and  live 
stock.  He  has  had  an  opportunity  to  hunt 
where  game  is  plentiful,  and  to  study 
bird  and  animal  life,  while  active  in 
educational  work  in  his  county.  Mr.  Pot- 
ter was  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church. 


Special  Course  in 
ILLUMINATING  and  DESIGNING 

10   Lessons   with   corrections  $25.00 

A  Beautiful  Illuminated  Piece  1.00 

A  Proportioned  Scaling  Instrument  2.00 

H'rile  for  particulars 

J.  D.  CARTER  Deerfield,  III. 


D.   E.  SPENCER,   PENMAN. 


Illinois 


by 


Commercial    pen   work. 
Penmanship   supplies.    - 
Money-making  ideas  for  penmen. 
Write  today  and  tell  me  what  you 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

Send    for    free    booklet    and    study   the 

opportunities  for  teachers  of 

Commercial  Branches 

Strong  demand   for   those   well   trained 

THE 
ALBERT     TEACHERS'     AGENCY 
25  E.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago,  III. 


DIPLOMAS 

ONE  OR  A  THOUSAND 

Write  For  20  Page  Catalogue 
of  50  Different  Designs. 

AMES  &  ROLLINSON 

206  Broadway,  New  York 


THRU  MY  PENMANSHIP 
COURSES  BY  MAIL.  Hundreds  of 
SUCCESSFUL  GRADUATES  in  all 

parts  of  the  country.  Send  today  for 
free  folder  which  describes  the  courses 
and  gives  all  details.  If  you  enclose  10c, 
your  name  will  be  written  six  beautiful 
styles  on  cards. 

A.  P.  MEUB,  Penmanship  Specialist 
1944  Loma  Vista  St.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  Wanted  for  business  subjects.— 
siting.  Nat'l.  Teachers  Agency, 
Terminal     BIdg..     Cincinnati,     O. 


E.   E.   JACKSON,   Engrossing   Artist 

Resolutions,   Testimonials,    Memorials 

Engrossed    an    Illuminated.      Diplomas    Filled. 

Prices  reasonable.     Write  for  Circular. 

Send   copy   for   estimate. 

22  West  30th  St.  Wilmington,  Del. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 
Journal  of 

Commercial     Education? 

(formerly  the   Stenographer  & 
Phonographic  World) 
A   monthly  magazine  covering  all   de- 
partments  of   Commercial    Education. 

Strong   departments    presided   over   by   well- 
known  teachers  for  those  who  teach  any  branch 
of  commercial  education,  including  business  ad- 
ministration, accounting  and  court  reporting. 
The     Only     Magazine     of     Its     Kind 

Published 

Single  Copies  ISc.       Annual  subscription  $1.50 

Send   for   Sample   Copy 

Journal     of     Commercial      Education 
44  N.  4th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


An  Educational  Journal  of 

Real  Merit 

Regular  Departments 

PENMANSHIP  ARITHMETIC  CIVICS 
GEOGRAPHY       NATURE-STUDY 

PEDAGOGY  PRIMARY  CONSTRUCTION 
HISTORY  MANY  OTHERS 

Price   $1.50    per   year  Sample   on    request 

PARKER  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Taylorville,  III. 
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This   marriage   certificate   was   engrossed    by   J.    B.    Hague   of   the    J-    V.    Haring    Engroisijig    Studio,    New    York    Cii 

Many  customers  should  be  found   for  high  class  work  of  this  nature. 

We  are   proud   to  have   had   Mr.    Hague   as   a  student   in   the  Zanerian   College  a  few  years  ago. 


A  New  Book — 
And  A  Good  One! 


APPLIED  ARITHMETIC 
ESSENTIALS 

By  Mitchell  and  Reigner 

Your  pupils,  when  they  have  done  the  work 
prescribed  in  Applied  Arithmetic  Essentials,  will 
be  able  to  handle  the  figure  work  of  any  business 
office. 

This  is  the  measuring  rule  by  which  each 
principle  or  process  included  in  the  book  was 
analyzed :  If  it  was  found  to  be  a  process  actual- 
ly in  use  in  the  typical  organization,  it  was  in- 
cluded ;  if  not,  it  was  discarded,  no  matter  how 
venerable  the  tradition  that  clung  to  it.  The 
result  is  a  textbook  stripped  to  living  fundamen- 
tals. 

IJescribing  it  concisely,  Applied  Arithmetic 
Essentials  is  a  book  of  65  lessons,  suitable  for  use 
by  pupils  in  business  schools  and  in  junior  and 
senior  high  schools.  Each  lesson  consists  of  a 
single  sheet,  printed  on  both  sides  and  detachable. 
Preliminary  drill  work  is  provided,  and  tests  are 
given  on  the  reverse  sides  of  the  sheets.  There 
is  plenty  of  room  on  the  sheets  for  the  student 
to  do  the  required  work. 

That  you  may  see  what  a  splendid  drill 
book  it  is  for  your  pupils,  write  us,  giving  the 
name  of  your  school,  the  number  and  grade  of 
your  pupils,  and  your  present  arithmetic  text; 
an  examination  copy  will  be  sent  without  charge. 
If  you  should  want  a  single  copy  of  the  book  for 
personal  reference  work,  the  price  is  $1.00, 
postage  prepaid. 

//  you  are  not  receiving  The  Roue 
Budget,     urite     us.       It     is    free. 

The  H.  M.  ROWE  COMPANY 

Educational  Publishers  since  1^94 

BALTIMORE       -       -       -       MARYLAND 

"Rowe  Books   are   Good  Books 

and 
Rowe  Service  is  Good  Service" 


Freemans 


^^  Published  b;^ 

/Ae  Zaner-Bloser  Co. 

Columbus     Ohio 


Freeman's  Scientific  Handwriting 
Scales  provide  definite  aims  and 
standards  for  each  grade  as  follows: 

Scale  3  for  Grade  3 
Scale  4  "  "4 
Scale  5  "  "5 
Scale  6    "        "6 

These  Scales  are  20c  each,  postpaid,  or 
$1.92  per  doz.  less  25%  f.  o.  b.  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Send  Orders  to 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Volume  XXXIV 


APRIL,  1929 


No.  VIII 


Published  monthly  except  July  and  August  at  612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O.,  by  The  Zaner-Bloser  Company.     Entered  as  sec- 
ond-class matter  Sept,  5,  1923,  at  the  post  office  at  Columbus,  O.,   under  the  Act  of  March   3,    1879.     Subscription  $1.25   a   year. 
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VISIONAL  METHOD  FOR 
DOUBLE  ENTRY  BOOKKEEPING 

A  Practical  Progressional  Illustrative  Course 
for  Individual  and  Class  Instruction 

By  FRANK  BROAKER,  C.  P.  A. 

Through  whose  efforts  irns   obtamcd 

,  The  First  Legal  Recognition  in  the  United  States  of  Acoiuntancy  as  a  Learned  Profession 

The  First  Certified   Public  Accountant  in  the  United   States 
Secretary,  First  Board  New  York   State  Certified   Public  Accountant  Examiners. 
Author: — The  American  Accountants'  Manual;  The  Technique  of  Accountics,  etc. 

K§[    FOREWORD    ]E^H 

It  has  been  claimed  by  educators,  professional  and  business  men  that  a  practical  knowledge  of  how 
to  keep  one's  accoiuits  and  also  be  qualified  to  understand  the  accounts  submitted  by  others  is  a  most  im- 
portant reqviisitc,  nevertheless  "the  existing  methods  of  bookkeeping  instruction  are  neither  adequate  nor 
satisfactory  to  fvdly  meet  the  requirements  of  business  or  educational  institutions  of  recognized  standing." 

Brimo  Lessing  writes: —  An  article  appeared  in  a  magazine: — 

"Must  wc  learn  rapidly?  Must  wc  read  quickly?  .\tlenipl-  .  ,  „  ,  u  c  i  <  <~  i  i.-  r-  i 
ing  to  learn  rapidly  ends  in  learninE  nothing  at  all.  Reading  Experiments  by  Professor  H.  E.  Jones  of  Columbia  on  Col- 
quickly  prevents  us  from  absorbing  what  we  read  and  is,  there-  "^E^  n?"h"ds  «'  .nstruct.on  show  that  the  lecture  system  .s  fright- 
fore,  a  waste  of  time.  Instead  of  trying  to  cram  the  contents  of  '""y  .neffic.ent.  Students  were  tested  for  what  they  remembered 
a  dozen  books  into  our  brains  in  a  dozen  days,  why  not  read  "'  "  '«'"■■<!  .mmediately  aftar  the  class  and  again  two  months 
good  books  leisurely,  and  pause  to  think  and  inyestigate  and  ch.ck  '"•"•, -li  "?  found  after  two  inonths  the  students  had  forgotten 
,.,  two-thirds  of  what  they  could  give  at  first,  and  that  on  the  aver- 
^'  age  they  then  retained  less  than  one -quarter  of  the  essential 
T  1  .1  rr-  1  c  1-  1  J  *  ^  ^  J  points  emphasized  by  the  lecturer.  Much  of  what  was  supposed 
In    another    article    Trade    bchools    \Aere    dlSCUS.sed  \^    ^^    imparted    in    the    classroom    is    soon    lost    and    what    remains 

UMth     MenrV    Forci  * gradually    diminishes.      It    would    require    the    infinitesimal    calculus 

^,                                '■          .         •        I         •     •   I  •>'»      T  tP  calculate  how  much  of  all   the  student  has  read   and   heard  dur- 

"What    IS    your    mam    educational    principle?         I    was    once  ing  the  past  four  years,  he  retains,  when  he  is  handed  his  diploma, 

asked.     Ford    replied.    "Whether   I    believe   in   50    per   cent   theory  Obviously   little   of   the    learning   that    has   been    laboriously    poured 

and  50  per  cent  practical  application,  or  some  other  proportion.     I  j_^,^  j^.^  ^^_.^  ^^^              j,^_,   ^_^l     ^^  _^^,^[,   ^^  j,^   ^^^  ^^j^             ^, 

replied    that    I    believed    100    per    cent    theory    and    100    per    cent  ^^^^    _^^^^j^,    j,„,„„,^    through    habit    and    us:— in    short,    not    what 

practice.  To  get  the  one  completely  you  must  completely  get  th:  ,^^  ^^^  acquired,  but  what  he  has  experienced." 
other  also.  Theory  without  practical  application  is  tutlle. 
Practice  without  theory  may  be  us:ful.  but  it  is  intellectually 
barren."  "Work  done  without  an  intslligent  understadning  of 
its  underlying  principles  becomes  meaningless.  It  makes  a  mere 
machine  of  the  worker."  "I  derive_  more  delight  from  intellig;nt 
workmen  than  from  mere  machines. 

This  "Visional  Method"  is  presented  for  a  practiral  training  in  advanced  double  entry  bookkeep- 
ing and  elementary  accountancy,  having  for  its  purpose  a  development  in  the  student  of  critical  con- 
centration to  insure  a  proficiency  of  100  per  cent  theory  and   100  per  cent  practical  and  lasting  results. 

It  has  been  designed  as  a  compendium  for  both  individual  and  class  instruction: — requires  only 
moderate  direction  and  supervision — relieves  the  teacher  and  student  from  mental  strain — corrects  the 
habit  of  asking  unnecessary  premature  questions  by  affording  a  direct  reference  to  the  requirements 
while  working — co-ordinates  the  theoretic  reasons  by  visionally  showing  where  and  how  to  place  each 
fact — all  books  and  forms  are  bound  together  in  two  (contra)  instruction  portfolios  and  so  arranged 
as  to  obviate  the  use  of  separate  books  and  loose  forms,  thereby  lessening  the  confusion  in  selecting 
the  desired  book  or  form  which  saves  that  lost  time  and  mechanical  motion  which  distracts  and  dis- 
connects the  mind  (when  reasoning)  from  the  subject — provides  a  Directional  Guide  with  simple  in- 
structions of  procedure  in  consecutive  and  progressive  order — offers  an  interesting,  unfailing  examina- 
tion test  to  induce  a  critical  review  and  rating  of  the  work  of  another  by  a   (contra)   class  associate. 

The  subjects  of  Theory  and  Mercantile  Law  are  submitted  to  serve  as  a  standard  reference  guide 
for  the  accountant,  banker,  business  man  and  student. 

If  this  "J'isioiial  Method"  of  training — "When   reading  work — when  working,  see," 

Will  teach  men  to  be,  not  seem,  and 
Correspondenee   Invited:  Demonstrate  what  they  can  do,  and 

CERTIFIED  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc.,  ^/'  '%''"'  1'"^  ""',  '""^[^"'''"I'y  ""■"'onzr, 

My  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain. 

63  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  -yjIP  aitiior. 


"As    for    mere    information,    it    is    cheapest 

to    procure    i 

just 

ore    you    are    going    to    use    it,    like    any    othe 

r    perishable 

com- 

dity.     But   you   should   have   learned   in  advan 

e    how    and 

ivhere 

get   it  when  you   need  it." 
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BOOKKEEPING    AND    ACCOUNTING 


ACTUAL  BUSINESS  SYSTEM 

FOR 

BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 


Can 


Actual  Business  Practice  from  the  start, 
be  operated  with  from  one  to  seven  offices. 

Starting  with  simple  transactions  and  a  simple 
set  of  books,  the  student  advances  by  degrees 
through  every  phase  of  the  subject. 

Can  be  used  with  any  number  of  students.  A 
fascinating,  easily  conducted  course  of  Office  Prac- 
tice and  Accounting,  combined  in  such  a  way  as  to 
secure  maximum  results. 

"Students  Like  It." 

"Teachers  Demand  It." 

Send  for  It. 

BLISS    PUBLISHING    GO. 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


/  Teachers 

Professional 

Placement 
11^  Service 

We  have  calls  for  Teachers  from  Col- 
leges, from  Private  Schools  and  from 
Public  Schools. 

Write  Now  for  Enrollment  Blanks 

THE     OHIO     TEAGHER'S 
BUREAU 

A.  I.  U.  Citadel 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


WHEN   SUMMER   GOMES 

progressive  teachers  and  those  about  to  enter  this  pro- 
fession journey  to  Gregg  School,  where  instruction 
and  inspiration  are  given  in  unstinted  measure. 

At  the  Gregg  Normal  the  ideal  and  the  practical 
blend  in  harmonious  unity.  New  ideas,  resultful 
methods,  renewed  enthusiasm,  abundant  inspiration, 
new  joy  in  your  work — these  and  many  other  delight- 
ful features  will  bring  into  your  experience  six  happy 
weeks  of  profitable  study  and  intelligent  recreation. 
It  will  prove  a  pleasant  and  profitable  vacation  at  an 
econom\"  of  cost. 


Free   placement  service   for  those   in   need  of   such 


help. 


The  1929  Normal  Session  begins  July  1  and 
closes  August  9.  Plan  now  to  be  in  attendance. 
Bulletin  may  be  had   for  the  asking. 

GREGG     SCHOOL 

225  North  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Printing 

Facilities  Complete 

Publications 

Catalogs 

Mailing  Pieces 

Color  Work 

Commercial  Forms 

Ruling — Binding 
Special  Blank  Books 

Enjoy  Our  Service 


240  No.  Fourth  St. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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Your  very  pens 
can  help  to  build 

Good  Posture! 

HUNCHED  up,  fist  tightly  clenched— all  wrong!  And 
yet — perhaps  the  youngster  can't  help  it.  If  he  has 
a  balky,  sputtery  pen,  determined  to  dig  into  the  paper 
— he  may  be  force:/  into  wrong  habits! 

When  you  are  working  so  hard  to  train  them  right, 
you  should  insist  that  your  pupils  be  given  Esterbrook 
pens.  With  Esterbrooks,  you  can  be  sure  that  the  pens 
are  ac.ually  helping  good  posture. 

Please  try  Esterbrook  school  pens,  at  our  e.'cpense. 
Send  name,  position,  school  system  and  address  to  our 
Dept.  B.  E.       We  will  forward  FREE  samples  at  once. 

ESTERBROOK    PEN   COMPANY,    Camden.   N.  J. 


ANNOUNCES 

ITS  NEW,  1929,  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

JULY  5,  to  August  16. 

Methods,  Supervision,  Practice  of  Teaching,  Public  School 
Penmanship,  Professional  Penmanship,  Blackboard  Writing, 
Lettering,    Engrossing    and    a    special    course    in    Psychology. 

We  specialize  in  all  branches  of  penmanship  and  can  help  you 
to  become  a  specialist.     Let  us  Help  You. 


The  Zanerian  College  Home 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Write  now  for  an  illustrated  Catalog. 
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Announcing 


The  New 


GREGG  SHORTHAND  MANUAL 

Anniversary  Edition 

Ready  May  1,  1929 

A  scientific  presentation  of  the  principles  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  in  accordance  with  the  latest  pedagogical 
procedure,  marking  a  stimulating  step  forward  in  the 
teaching  and  learning  processes,  and  furnishing  an  in- 
valuable contribution  to  commercial  education. 


SALIENT  POINTS 


1.  In  the  New  Manual  shorthand  is  distinct- 
ly presented  as  a  skill  subject.  The  principles 
and  wordsigns  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
frequency  in  the  most  commonly  used  words. 
Under  this  arrangement  a  useful  business  and 
general  vocabulary  is  acquired  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  As  an  illustration,  the  mastery  of  the 
first  chapter  alone  will  enable  the  student  to 
write  42  per  cent  of  the  words  encountered  in 
nontechnical  English.  Further  illustration  of 
the  correctness  of  this  approach  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  short  business  letters  can  be  intro- 
duced in  the  first  chapter.  The  motivating  in- 
fluence of  this  procedure  will  be  at  once  recog- 
nized. 

2.  The  rules  are  more  simple,  direct  and  defi- 
nite, and  abundant  drill  is  provided  for  each.  In 
harmony  with  modern  pedagogy,  the  rules  have 
been  relegated  to  their  proper  place — in  the 
background  of  the  learning  process  of  a  skill 
subject. 


3.  The  principles  are  presented  in  12  chapters, 
instead  of  the  20  lessons  appearing  in  the  present 
Manual,  making  possible  a  marked  reduction  in 
the  time  of  learning.  Measure  this  economy  in 
dollars  and  cents  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  annually  study  shorthand.  Prefixes  and 
suffixes  have  been  considerably  reduced  to  con- 
form to  the  findings  of  our  scientific  research, 
and   are  introduced   in   the  order  of   frequency. 

4.  Each  chapter  is  subdivided  into  three  short 
logical  teaching  units.  The  reading  and  dicta- 
tion material  has  been  more  than  doubled.  The 
book  contains  36  pages  of  graded  business  letters 
and  sentences  in  shorthand  and  12  pages  in  type 
to  furnish  constructive  practice. 

5.  The  pedagogical  organization  of  the  book  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  use  of  larger  type  and  a 
bolder,  more  easily  read  style  of  shorthand  than 
is  employed  in  the  present  Manual. 


You  will  be  delighted  with  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  use- 
ful stenographic  skill  may  be  developed  by  the  procedure  in  the 
new  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual, 

Place  your  order  at  once  with  our  nearest  office. 

The  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK    CHICAGO    BOSTON      SAN  FRANCISCO     TORONTO       LONDON 
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A  New  One  in   the  ELLIS  Family 

Rapid   Calculation 
Exercises 

Team  and  Accuracy  Tests 

By  Charles  R.  Hill.  B.  C.  S..  and 
Eldon  C.  Ceyer.  A.  B.,  A.  U. 

THIS    WORK-BOOK   printed   on   four 
colors  of  paper  will  raise  the  value  of  the 
human  product  delivered  to  the  business 
eoinmunil  y. 

More    Than     the 
"Old  Style'*  Pad 

The   150    progressive    exercises,   the    20 
team  tests  for  group  rivalry  and  the  10 
speed  and  accuracy  tests  with  individual 
measurement    cards   will    convince    you 
that  this  remedial  material  is  more  than 
the  "old  style"  pad. 

Your  sample  copy  is  ready 
Send  for  it 

Ellis  Publishing  Co. 

Commercial  Textbooks 
BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 

"Ellis  Books  for  Builders  of  Business  Careers" 

WIN  A  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 
PENMANSHIP    CERTIFICATE 


Every  student  who  is  following  the  penmanship  lessons 
in  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  should  not  be  satis- 
fied until  his  writing  is  good  enough  to  merit  a  B.  E. 
Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Penmanship. 

Teachers  who  encourage  their  pupils  to  bring  their 
work  up  to  the  certificate  standard  will  find  the  cer- 
tificate idea  a  great  aid  in  securing  results  in  band- 
writing.  If  you  have  not  tried  it,  now  is  the  time  to 
begin. 

A  new  circular  giving  full  information  regarding  this 
Certificate,  as  well  as  other  Certificates  we  issue,  will 
be  mailed  on  request.  It  contains  specimens  of  pen- 
manship showing  how  well  a  pupil  must  write  to  be 
eligible  for  a  Certificate.  It  is  an  interesting  circular, 
and  you   will   wish  a  copy. 


ZANER    &   BLOSER 

Penmanship  Specialists 
Columbus,  Ohio 


PENMANSHIP  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

July  5  to  August  16,  1929 
FOR   SUPERVISORS,   TEACHERS,    PENMEN    AND    STUDENTS 


In  addition  ta  the  regular  Zanerian  instructors  Mr.  J.  A. 
Savage,  the  efficient,  live  wire  Supervisor  of  Handwriting, 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  has  been  engaged  for  the  1929  Summer  Term 
as  a  special  instructor  in  Methods  and  Supervision. 
Students  will  receive  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Savage's  twenty-nine 
years  of  teaching  experience  which  includes  Business  Schools 
(teacher  and  principal),  County  Schools,  City  Schools  (Super- 
visor of  writing).  Extension  Institute,  Summer  Normal  In- 
structor in  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Illinois,  South  Dakota,  Missouri, 
and  University  of  Omaha,  and  Zanerian  College. 
Mr.  Savage  is  a  professional  penman  and  teacher  of  national 
reputation  and  will  add  much  to  the  Zanerian  Summer  School. 

Make  Reservations  Early 

Illustrated    catalog    on    request.      Watch    for    further 

announcements 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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THE    NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    PEN- 
MANSHIP TEACHERS  AND  SUPERVISORS 

MISS  A.  LUCILLA  McCALMONT,   President,  Utica,  New  York 


Plan  now  fo  attend  the  best  meeting 
in  the  history  of  the  N.A.P.T.S.  at  Hotel 
Statler,  April  24-25-26,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
Every  member  has  cooperated  to  the  end 
that  the  outlook  for  the  Buffalo  meeting 
may  be  spoken  of  in   superlatives. 

PROGRAM 

The  program  prepared  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  which  Miss  Luella 
Chapman  of  State  Teachers  College,  Buf- 
falo, is  chairman  is  second  to  none.  The 
addresses  will  be  inspiring  as  well  as 
practical.  Can  you  afford  to  miss  this 
opportunity  for  inspirational  and  intel- 
lectual refreshment  which  can  be  secured 
only  through  contact  with  fellow-mem- 
bers. 

VISITING  DAY  AND  EXHIBIT 

I'nder  the  direction  of  Miss  Clara 
Emens,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Buffalo 
Public  Schools   will   be  visited. 

Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mary 
Everts  the  exhibit  will  be  assembled,  and 
the  Niagara  Falls  Public  Schools  visited. 
Be  sure  to  submit  an  exhibit  of  work  from 
your  schools.  Let  us  make  this  the  mosi 
comprehensive  exhibit  ever  displayed. 

TRIP  TO  NIAGARA  FALLS  AND 
BANQUET 

For  merry  making  there  will  be  a  trip 
to  the  incomparable  Niagara.  The  ban- 
quet   should    be    remembered,    too! 

RAILROAD  RATES 
On  presentation  of  150  certificates  the 
railroads  will  offer  reduced  rates  of  a 
fare  and  a  half  for  the  round  trip.  At  the 
time  of  purchasing)  your  railroad  ticket 
ask  the  ticket  agent  for  a  certificate 
which  he  will  fill  out.  This  certificate 
should  be  presented  to  secretary  Furry 
at  the  time  of  the  meeting.  No  matter 
how  near  you  live  to  Buffalo  be  sure  to 
secure  the  certificate  for  presentation  to 
the  secretary  at  the  meeting.  It  may  not 
make  a  marked  financial  difference  to  you 
but  it  will  mean  much  to  those  who 
travel  great  distances.  Let  us  have  at 
least  150  certificates. 


HOTEL  RATES 

The  headquarters  for  the  Association 
will  be  Hotel  Statler,  at  which  all  meet- 
ings will   be  held. 

Desirable  rooms  may  be  secured  for 
from  $2.00  up. 

It  will  be  well  to  make  jour  reserva- 
tions now. 

MEMBERSHIP 

To  date,  March  first,  613  members 
had  paid  their  dues.  In  September  a 
membership  committee  was  appointed  in 
every  state  in  the  Union.  M'ith  four  ex- 
ceptions to  date  every  state  is  represented 
in  the  enrollment  of  the  organization. 
Committeemen  under  the  efficient  direct- 
ion of  Secretary  Furry  have  worked  faith- 
fullv  and  enthusiastically.  There  has  been 
a  remarkably  fine  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  enthusiasm  manifested  on  every  hand. 

If  you  have  not  joined,  do  so  now. 
Write  Miss  Myrta  Ely,  Madison  School 
Tenth  &  Minnesota  Streets,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

SURVEY  OF  NORMALS 
COMMITTEE 

The  work  undertaken  by  Mr.  G.  G. 
Craig  of  State  Teachers  College,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  and  his  Committee,  relative 
to  securing  the  proper  recognition  of  the 
subject  by  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
— i.e. — giving  of  credit  for  penmanship, 
will  when  carried  to  a  successful  comple- 
tion, be  the  most  important  step  that  the 
.Association  has  ever  taken. 

INVESTIGATION   AND    RESEARCH 
COMMITTEE 

The  work  of  the  Investigation  and  Re- 
search Committee  headed  by  Mr.  John  G. 
Kirk  of  Philadelphia,  relative  to  a  Curri- 
culum Study  of  Junior  High  School  Pen- 
manship will  have  a  far  reaching  effect 
when  called  to  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
per educational  authorities. 

This  organization  is  a  power  for  the 
advancement  of  practical  handwriting  and 
steps  like  the  above  mean  that  proper 
recognition  in  way  of  credit  will  even- 
tual!>'  be  given  to  teachers  who  give  their 
time  to  the  study  and  practice  of  hand- 
writing. 


COME 

Again — be  sure  to  attend!  Let  us  come 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  add  our  enthus- 
iasm to  that  of  others  who  will  travel 
great  distances  to  greet  us.  The  success 
of  the  ensuing  meeting  depends  upon  a 
continued  working  together  and  a  genuine 
interest  of  all  members.  There  has  been 
intelligent  cooperation  and  the  result  will 
be  a  worthwhile  accomplishment. 

THIS  IS  YOUR  ASSOCIATION. 
YOU  WILL  GET  OUT  OF  IT  EX- 
ACTLY WHAT  YOU  PUT  INTO  IT, 
YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  WHAT  YOU 
EXPECT,  IT  WILL  BE  WHAT  YOU 
HELP  TO  MAKE  IT.  BE  IN  BUF- 
F.'^LO,   APRIL   24-25-26. 


Dear   Fellow   Teachers   and   Supervisors 
of   Handwriting: 

Do  you  want  to  know  the  latest 
In   the  writing  game? 
Need  a  little  "ginger" — 
Methods   getting    lame? 
Like   to   hear  your  neighbors 
Tell   what   they   have   done? 
Want  to  hear  sage  wisdom 
Shot  by  some  "Big  Gun"? 
Need   to   have  some   arguments 
Ready   for  the   "crank"? 
Like   to   help   your  subject 
Keep  its  rightful   rank? 
Want  to  feel  you're  one  of  us 
With   every   right  to   brag? 
Then  come  along  to  Buffalo 
And  help  us  fly  our  flag! 

1000  m'embers— 1929! 

Sara  K.  Munn, 
Supervisor  of  Writing, 
Davenport,   Iowa. 


THE   COVER   PAGE 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  issue 
of  the  Business  Educator  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  in  which  there  was 
not  a  beautiful  specimen  of  engrossing  or 
other  pen  work  by  E.  L.  Brown,  the  pen- 
man and  artist  of  Rockland,  Maine.  Mr. 
Brown  has  been  one  of  the  most  depen- 
dable contributors  to  our  journal.  His 
work  is  always  on  time,  and  is  always 
interesting,  instructive  and  artistic.  His 
cover  page  this  month  is  decidedly  differ- 
ent from  anything  which  he  has  submitted 
recently,  and  we  believe  our  readers  will 
agree  with  us  that  it  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  this  kind  of  work  published 
for  some  time. 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Published     monthly     (except     July     and     August) 

By   THE    ZANER-BLOSER    CO.. 

612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

E.  W.  Bloser Editor 

1  E.  A.  LuPFER Managing  Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION      PRICE,      $1.25      A      YEAR 
(To  Canada,   10c  more;  foreign,  20c  more) 

Single  copy,   15c. 

Change  of  address  should  be  requested  promptly 
in  advance,   if  possible,  giving  the  old  as  well  ai 

the  new  address. 

Advertising   rates   furnished   upon   rcqucM. 


The  BusiNbSs  Educator  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  proprietor* 
and   managers,    commercial   teachers   and   students. 


and  lovers  of  penmanship. 
office  by  the  10th  of  the  i 
ihe  following  month. 


Copy  must  reach  our 
lonth  for  the  issue  of 
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MODERN  HANDWRITING 

CORRELATED  WITH  COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS 

By  E.  A.  LuPFER,  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship,  Columbus,  Ohio 


No.  3 

PENMANSHIP  AND  ENGLISH 

Penmanship  without  good  English  is  of 
little  value,  and  English  expressed  in  il- 
legible  handwriting  is   worthless. 

Teachers  of  the  two  subjects  need  to 
cooperate.  When  they  do,  better  results 
will   be  secured. 


Why  let  pupils  hand  in  language  work 
in  a  scrawly,  illegible  fashion?  The 
sooner  we  realize  that  there  are  other  im- 
portant subjects  besides  our  own  the 
sooner  we  will  become  real  teachers. 

Penmanship  is  a  useful  tool  for  ex- 
pression when  enough  care  is  used  to  make 
it  legible. 


Intelligent  Study  and  Application 

If  you  would  be  a  good  penman,  study 
good  penmanship  and  do  your  best  at  all 
times. 

You  must  study  good  English  and  use 
it  on  every  occasion  to  be  a  good  linguist. 


Copy  1.  The  oval  of  "P"  needs  careful  study.  Retrace  the  oval  in  '  P"  six  times,  using  a  free,  arm  movement.  By  alter- 
nating exercises  and  letters  the  movement  is  carried  over  into  the  letters.  Make  the  letters  and  exercises  at  the  same  speed, 
.^void  shaky  lines  by  getting  a  free  movement. 

Copy  2.  Keep  the  oval  on  "P"  small  and  about  one  half  the  size  of  the  entire  letter.  Avoid  points  on  the  oval.  Curve 
the  beginning  stroke. 

z-P-P-P  ^  .p  p   p  Ip  pO  p  p?  p)-p  p?p 


Copies  3-4-5.  See  who  can  hand  in  a  page  with  the  largest  number  of  English  terms  beginning  with  "P".  Use  the  above 
words  in  sentences.  Make  good  "P's"  and  see  that  all  small  letters  are  neat  and  legible.  Use  arm  movement.  The  fingers  hold 
and  direct  the  pen. 

Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  these  words? 

Copy  6.     Special  care  must  be  given  to  the  ovals  in  "B".     Practice  the  exercise,  then  the  exercise  with  letters. 

Copy  7.  Make  fourteen  letters  to  the  line.  Stop  on  the  bottom  oval  before  making  the  final  stroke.  Top  and  bottom  ovals 
should  be  the  same  width.     The  ovals  should  be  upright,  not  horizontal.     Test  yours  by  completing  the  ovals. 

Copy  8.  Have  the  English  class  write  appropriate  sentences  to  be  practiced  in  the  penmanship  class.  Watch  the  general 
appearance  of  the  page.     Grade  the  Handwriting  from  the  papers  in  the  English  class. 
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Copy  9.  Retrace  the  stem  of  "R"  six  times.  Make  letters  and  exercises  at  the  same  speed.  Practice  all  of  the  letters  which 
begin  like  "R". 

Copy  10.  The  oval  and  finish  need  much  attention.  Demonstrate  at  the  board  the  movement  used  in  making  "R".  Should 
"R"  be  closed?     What  other  letters  end   like   "R"  ? 

Copy  11.  Children  whose  parents  and  associates  use  good  English  have  little  trouble  in  using  correct  language,  but  those 
who  hear  and  use  incorrect  speech  develop  habits  which  are  difficult  to  break. 

It  is  important  in  penmanship  to  practice  in  the  correct  manner.  Position,  penholding,  materials,  copies  and  manner  of  prac- 
ticing must  be  good  or  bad  habits  may  develop. 


.^J^Uiii/i^M/^^/iu^i^?^       ^ 
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Copy  12.  Retrace  the  loop  six  times  before  coming  down  straight  to  the  base  line.  The  straight  line  exercise  helps  to  get  a 
firm  down  stroke. 

Copy  13.     If  you  master  this  exercise  it  will  help  you  in  getting  the  last  part  of  "H"  curved  at  the  top. 

Copy  14.  Curve  the  beginning  stroke  in  the  loop  in  "H".  Come  down  straight  to  the  base  lines,  stop  and  then  raise  the  pen. 
Curve  the  second  part  at  the  top  and  end  gracefully  and  about  the  same  as  in  "i". 

Copy  15.  After  writing  this  copy  test  the  slant  by  drawing  lines  down  through  the  down  strokes.  Get  uniform  size  and 
spacing.     Avoid   pressure  on  down  strokes. 


&\    &)    ^    ^     ay  dy   cry    '^    <^     ^     ^     ^      ^     ^     ^^^^ 


Copy  16.     Practice  the  subject  and  predicate  in  this  sentence  alone.     Watch  spacing  and  size.     Many  get  the  spaces  before 
loops  too  wide. 


Copy  17.  At  the  board  demonstrate  the  movement  used  in  this  exercise.  Show  the  similarity  between  "K  and  H".  Ask 
the  class  for  a  reason  for  practicing  this  exercise. 

Copy  18.  "K"  begins  like  "H".  The  second  part  begins  with  a  curve  like  "H"  and  ends  like  "R".  Tie  the  two  parts  to- 
gether.    Watch  the  compound  curves  and  the  width  of  the  letter. 

Copy  19.  You  can  make  only  the  forms  you  can  see  clearly.  More  study  of  form  and  movement  will  help  to  shorten  the 
time  required  to  master  penmanship. 

Home  work:     Write  a  description  of  the  movement  used  in  making  "K". 


10 
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Copy  20.  Roll  along  in  this  exercise  with  a  free  movement.  Pull  toward  the  center  of  the  body.  Move  the  paper  several 
times.     Down  strokes  should  be  light. 

Copies  21-22.  (let  even  spacing,  uniform  slant  and  each  section  the  proper  height.  End  upward  like  "i".  Make  not  less 
than  twelve  "M's"  to  the  line. 

Copy  23.  Work  on  single  words  is  excellent  practice.  Always  have  something  definite  in  mind  to  improve.  It  may  be  slant, 
height,  spacing,  turns,  angles,  retraces  or  some  other  little  detail. 


W-T^T-^-T-T-L, 
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Copy  24.     See  how  many  words  can  be  added  to  this  list  and  also  see  how  well  you  can  write  them.     Watch  your  ending 
strokes  and  dots  over  "i's"  and  "j's".     Some  dots  in  the  copies  this  month  did  not  engrave,  but  you  should  dot  carefully  every  "i". 


/0^-i-£>tl--Z^<:-<::^^<^d^ 


Copy  25.     The  more  thought  and  effort  you  put  into  any  subject  the  faster  you  progress.     A  few  minutes  could  profitably  be 
spent  in  discussing  the  proper  way  to  practice. 


.-^^^--^>?^^^^:----^2-..e-<J--2>Z-^  /C^^ 


Copy  26.  Reread  the  instruction  on  position.  The  teacher  should  correct  each  day  any  faults  in  position.  All  should  have 
an  easy  position  which  will  permit  the  best  results.  There  may  be  slight  variations  from  the  position  described  in  a  former 
lesson. 


^^J3^u4i^i^d^£i/iu^ii^       ^ 
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Copy  27.  Write  the  following  six  sentences,  using  the  correct  form  of  the  pronoun.  Give  vour  reason  for  your  choice.  Com- 
pare your  ivorli  with  the  copy  to  discover  the  wealcest  points  which  should  be  strengthened.  Fr'equentiv  refer  to' the  exercises  and 
copies  previously  given  for  individual  letters.  Do  not  hesitate  to  make  a  page  or  more  of  a  word  or  letter  which  gives  you 
trouble. 


Copy  28.     Make  a  page  of  this  copy  watching  margins,  spacing,  size  and  slant.     Exchange  papers  and  criticize  each  others 
papers. 


-<2-i5'-s7-z:^X'  (::i-^7'T.^-i::^-^u.cy. 


'ZS«*Z-<:sL.-'2-<S^-g:^-'C..5<C/ 
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^     *^^^u^/n^d^^i&ua/ir*       ^ 


Copy  29.     Ill  wiitiiiK  the  following  list  of  words  practice  up^n  tlie  combinations  which  are  mos:  difficult  for  you.     We  havt 
suggested  some  of  the  most  common  difficult  coinbitiatioiis. 
Home  work:     Ise  the  above  words  in  sentences. 


Copy  30.     Fill  in  the  correct  word  "who  or  whom"  as  needed. 


Copy  31.     The  teacher  should  add  to  this  list  of  words  if  needed.      In   criticising   the   students'    work   the  teacher   should   be 
very  careful  in  offering  suggestions. 


''^-'>'Z^''C^t^-'^^'Z.-'t^ 


M^^u^/u^^^f^iuu^      ^  1^ 


LESSONS  IN  BUSINESS  WRITING 

By  Flossie  G.  Cain,  Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Rocky  River,  Ohio. 
Send  15  cents  in  postage  with  specimens  of  your  best  work  for  criticism. 


(3::;^  6^  ^r^:>22y^^^^ 
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^      S/i^r^iained^<s4/iu^i/^       ^ 


This  month  we  nill  practice  again  on  sentence  writing.  Work  on  one  sentence  until  you  feel  that  it  is  written  in  the  best 
writing  of  which  you  are  capable,  before  attempting  the  next  exercise.  Write  the  sentence  several  times,  then  look  it  over  for 
weak  points.     Practice  on  such  places  until  you  have  mastered   them.     Then   rewrite  the  sentence. 

The  aim  this  month  should  be  not  only  to  make  good  letter  forms  and  well  written  words,  but  to  write  a  sentence  which 
will  make  a  good  appearance  as  a  whole. 

Are  your  upper  and   lower  loops  the  same  sii:e  and  shape? 

Are  your  letters  uniform  in  size  and  slant? 

Are  the  spaces  between  letters  uniform? 

Are  the  spaces  between  words  uniform? 

Are  you   letting  your  arm   roll   freely  on  the  muscle,   and  the  hand  slide  on  the  nails  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers? 

Are  your  wrist  and  the  side  of  your  hand   free  from  the  desk? 

Does  your  penholder  point  over  your  right  shoulder? 


^ 


....-^1^^--(f.-<Cl^^  _^^^t-C^ 


a    page    of    Margari 
Certi6cate.      Miss 


Method    Teachers' 

This  large   writing  is  very   interesting   for  the  child 


primary   bot 
Sherbondy 


Miss  Clark   is  .a    fifth 
the    penmanship   supervi 


this  big,  free  style  skillfully. 


^i^r^uU/Uii^^^^/iuir/^       ^ 
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Supplementary  Business  Writing 

By  C.  C  Lister,  Maxwell  Training  School  for  Teachers,  New  York  City 


-^■it^f^L.^^£^..^A^yC<f^l.-^^<^ 


^^,'^zJ^T-^e>^...--^z..-t:i.^-C^--i--^<^^ 


A  PUZZLE 


The   Semba   Continuation   School,    Osaka.   Japan,    has   a   number  of   classes  of   enthusiastic    pcnn 

ship    students.      They    use    the    Zaner    Method.      Mr.    Shigeo    Asao,    the    penmanship    teachc 

standing  on   the  platform. 

Notice    the    beautiful    writing    on    the    front    board    and    the    modern    schoolroom    and    schooln 

equipment. 

The   photograph   was  sent  to  us  by   Mr.   T.    Kimoto. 

Some   of   Mr.    Asao's   pen   work   has   appeared    in    our   columns. 


The  above  is  a  man's  name  and  address.  Send 
your  answer  to  H.  H.  Stutsman,  4416  Prospect 
Ave..  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  who  will  give  a  spe- 
cimen   of    his    penmanship    to    each    one   who    sends 
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^     r^J^u4/n^ii^^(i£(U^i/i>r'       ^ 


This  specimen  was  written  large  with  a  pencil  by  Marjorie  Ruth  Snider,  the  s>\x  year  old  daughter  of  F.  R.  Snider.  Tallant,  Okla 
Marjorie  is  a  first  grade  pupil  .having  attended  school  about  five  months.  The  writing  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  engraving.  Writing 
in   the   primary   grades   should   be   large   to   accomodate   the   child. 


J^CyCj  -^^^-c<.d^  'UA-^^z^^-g^L^ 


Written   by   Marjorie   Buck,    student    in    Office   Training    School,    Columbus,    Ohio. 


-7^  T 


.3^:^^ 


,^-^^,^<>:p-z-^ 


By  Marisc   Slaughcnhaupt.   a   pupil   of   Miss   Martha   Taggart.   supervisor   of  handwriting   in    East    Washington,    Pa 


^^Jf^u<i/n^ii^^^/iu:a/fr'       ^ 
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IN  PORTUGAL 
AND  SPAIN 


[£.  L.  Brown,  the  engrossing  artist  u/io 
has  been  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
Educator  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
spent  last  summer  icith  a  party  of  50 
artists  and  students  touring  Portugal  and 
Spain.  The  party  visited  many  quaint 
cities,  old  cathedrals,  and  famous  places. 
From  Air.  Broiun's  interesting,  description, 
there  ivere  plenty  of  interesting,  artistic 
things  to  see.  The  following  is  from  Mr. 
Brown's  talk  before  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Rockland,  Maine,  and  published  in  the 
Rockland  Courier  Gazette.l 


(Continued   from   March) 

August  21,  we  bade  old  Cintra  adieu 
and  started  on  our  journey  to  Seville, 
traveling  by  train,  boat  and  automobile, 
arriving  at  noon  at  Grand  Hotel  de 
Madrid,  a  very  fine  house,  of  Moorish 
architecture  and  decoration,  formerly  a 
palace,  with  an  open  court  or  patio,  with 
palms,   flowers  and   fountains. 

Seville  is  a  city  of  250,000  inhabitants, 
with  a  certain  lustre  and  charm  for  the 
tourist,  owing  to  its  artistic  wealth,  beau- 
tiful monuments,  typical  costumes  and  its 
unusual  character.  It  has  well  been  said 
that  through  the  emotions  of  her  visitors 
past  civilizations  live  again.  It  is  situated 
on  a  navigable  river  53  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  has  a  good  port — referred  to  in 
poetry  and  pictured  by  artists  as  the  land 
of   sunshine   and   flowers. 

Yes,  Seville  is  a  modern  city  yet  the 
charm  of  its  past  still  lingers.  The  tall 
comb  and  mantilla  is  yet  worn  by  its 
women,  a  custom  fast  disappearing  in 
Spain.  White  houses  with  iron  grills  at 
the  windows  where  the  young  girl  whisp- 
ered to  her  lover  at  evening,  dancing  and 
singing  gipsys  in  colorful  costumes,  re- 
mind one  of  the  glamour  and  gaiety  of  a 
romantic   past. 

The  old  part  of  the  city  is  much  more 
interesting  for  the  artist  who  is  always 
looking  for  the  quaint  and  picturesque, 
therefore  we  strolled  the  narrow  streets 
of  the  old  section,  flanked  by  low-built 
houses  with  porticos,  arches  and  columns; 
and  many  small  shops,  thronged  by  strange 
characters  that  have  a  certain  charm  and 
value   for  the   artist. 

A  most  interesting  and  awe  inspiring 
structure  is  the  Santa  Maria  Cathedral, 
according  to  our  guide,  the  third  largest 
in  the  world.  Its  style  of  architecture  is 
15th  century  gothic.  Its  lofty  naves,  fine 
paintings  by  Spain's  most  famous  artists, 
its  sculpture,  stained  glass,  iron  and  wood- 
work and  precious  metals  are  of  unusual 
interest. 


Our  guide  related  an  interesting  story 
about  a  particular  painting  of  Murillo's 
which  hangs  in  the  Cathedral.  The  paint- 
ing is  entitled  St.  Anthony,  and  is  very 
large  and  beautiful.  Some  years  ago  the 
life-size  figure  of  St.  Anthony  was  slashed 
from  the  picture,  and  after  a  long  time 
found  by  Pierpont  Morgan  in  a  second- 
hand shop  in  New  York.  Mr.  Morgan 
paid  $10,000.  for  it,  returned  it  to  the 
cathedral,  and  the  restoration  of  the  paint- 


ing is  so  well  done  that  the  casual  observer 
would  not  detect  the  imperfection. 

We  visited  the  Royal  Alcazar,  that 
wonderful  Moorish  palace  of  King  Pedro 
of  Castilla,  also  the  Hospital  of  Holy 
Charity,  where  we  saw  some  of  the  very 
best  paintings  of  Murillo,  and  others. 
Murillo  confined  his  efforts  largely  to 
Biblical  subjects  and  his  drawing,  com- 
position and  values  compare  favorably 
with  the  work  of  the  greatest  painters  of 
all  time.  Certainly  a  treat  for  our  group 
to  see  and  study  the  work  of  this  great 
master  painter. 

The  House  of  Pilate  next  commanded 
our  attention,  supposed  to  be  an  exact 
copy  of  the  building  where  Christ  was 
condemned.  It  was  erected  in  the  16th 
century. 

We  left  Seville  on  Aug.  23  for  that 
ancient  and  quaint  city  of  Cordova,  a 
famous  place  more  than  2000  years  ago. 
The  foundations  of  its  old  bridge  over 
which  our  automobile  rattled  were  laid 
by  order  of  the  Roman  emperor  when 
Christ  was  a  child.  It  is  hardly  believable 
that  Cordova  was  once  a  city  of  1,000,000 
inhabitants,  now  reduced  to  50,000 — once 
a  place  of  learning,  wealth  and  refine- 
ment, due  largely  to  Moorish  conquests. 
It  was  a  sorry  day  for  Spain  when  the 
Moors  were  driven  from  the  country,  as 
with  them  passed  most  of  its  wealth,  edu- 
cation and  industry.  Today  it  is  living  in 
the  past,  with  little  to  show  for  its  former 
greatness  outside  of  the  Mosque  and  other 
historical  relics.  In  all  the  world  the  Mos- 
que is  without  a  rival  as  a  monument  of 
ancient    glory. 

As  one  surveys  the  city  little  is  seen 
that  reveals  its  glorious  past.  But  listen 
to  what  our  guide  had  to  say  about  Cor- 
dova. It  was  the  first  European  city  to 
pave  its  streets,  in  fact  it  was  200  years 
ahead  of  Paris  in  this  respect.  Miles  of 
its  streets  were  publicly  lighted  700  years 
before  a  street  light  was  lit  in  London. 
We  have  learned  to  accept  a  guides  stories 
with  a  grain  of  salt,  but  in  checking  up 
on  some  of  his  statements  we  find  them 
tolerably   correct. 

The  older  section  is  most  fascinating, 
with  its  ancient  houses  and  narrow  streets, 
its  old  paving  and  flagstone  sidewalks 
laid  hundred  of  centuries  ago.  Were  these 
old  places  able  to  speak  what  interesting 
stories  they  could  unfold  of  the  past  civil- 
ization, past  glory  and  lost  greatness. 

Cordova,  like  all  Spanish  cities,  has  its 
bull  ring.  A  bull  fight  in  Spain  is  the  real 
thing  according  to  a  Spaniard's  belief.  The 
bull  must  be  killed,  horses  and  men  may 
be,  and  sometimes  are  killed;  it  matters 
little  what  happens  if  a  Spaniard  gets  the 
proper  thrill.  If  a  Matador  dies  bravely 
he  is  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  this  great 
national  sport.  The  bull  ring  has  its  mone- 
tary attraction.  We  were  told  the  most 
skilled  Matadors,  like  Belmonte,  receive 
$4000  for  slaying  three  bulls — a  far  better 
job  than   that  of  the   average   butcher. 

Another  old  city  of  Spain  is  Granada, 
where  we  arrived  on  the  25th  of  August. 
We  were  very  comfortably  situated  in  the 
Washington  Irving  Hotel,  located  on  the 
hill  quite  near  the  famous  Alhambra,  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  Moorish  archi- 
tecture in  the  world  and  well  worth  a 
special  trip  to  Spain. 


Washington  Irving  did  more  than  any 
other  man  to  make  the  Alhambra  famous 
when  it  served  as  a  home  for  poor 
families,  as  well  as  vagabonds  and  bats. 
We  were  shown  the  room  he  occupied  in 
this  ancient  building  when  he  subjected 
himself  to  much  inconvenience,  annoyance 
and  danger,  and  it  occured  to  me  that 
were  he  alive  today  he  could  live  at  the 
nearby  hotel  bearing  his  name  and  enjoy 
the  comforts  of  a  modern  hostelry.  Evi- 
dently he  was  looking  for  color  and  atmos- 
phere and  not  personal  comfort,  and  as  a 
result  he  produced  that  masterpiece  of 
literature,  "The  Alhambra,"  which  seems 
to  be  generally  accepted  not  only  in  this 
country  but  abroad  as  a  standard  descrip- 
tion of  that  great  historical  monument  of 
Moorish  skill   and  industry. 

This  former  home  of  the  Sultan  and 
Sultana  and  later  of  the  King  and  Queen 
is  now  a  national  shrine  and  thousands 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  go  to  Gra- 
nada especially  to  see  this  famous  build- 
ing. No  description  of  mine  would  do  it 
justice,  but  its  character  and  historical 
significance  are  lucidly  given  in  Wash- 
ington   Irving's   book. 

One  marvels  at  the  intricate  patterns 
in  the  decoration,  which  are  full  of  grace, 
balance  and  most  charming  color,  mel- 
lowed no  doubt  by  age,  all  of  which  re- 
quired great  ingenuity  skill  and  patience. 
Our  guide  told  us  how  an  ancient  King 
of  Spain  ordered  the  castle  desecrated  by 
covering  these  beautiful  decorations  with 
plaster  and  substituting  Roman  columns 
for  Moorish.  Now  the  plaster  is  being 
carefully  removed  and  what  decoration 
cannot  be  saved  is  restored,  so  without 
doubt  future  generations  will  be  able  to 
view  this  relic  of  bygone  days  in  all  its 
former  grandeur   and   artistic  beauty. 

Granada  also  has  its  Cathedral  and  the 
elaborate  wood  carving  around  the  alters 
is  one  of  its  outstanding  features. 

A  trip  io  the  gipsy  camps  was  of  more 
than  passing  interest.  Located  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  with  rooms  underground  and 
only  the  front  of  the  houses  showing  on 
the  hill-side,  was  a  race  of  people  that 
would  give  color  and  interest  to  any 
gathering,  not  unlike  in  many  respects 
the  bands  of  gipsies  that  once  roamed 
about  our  country.  They  tell  fortunes, 
make  articles  to  sell  and  are  not  opposed 
to  begging. 

The  guests  of  our  hotel  were  enter- 
tained one  evening  by  20  gipsies  who 
appeared  in  the  open-air  dining  room 
under  the  trees,  in  their  brightly  colored 
costumes,  with  their  mass  of  black  hair 
decorated  with  the  customary  red  rose. 
Their  animated  dancing  and  character- 
istic singing  furnished  an  evening's  en- 
tertainment of  the  unusual  sort.  During 
their  dances  they  used  the  castinets  in  a 
very  skillful   and   effective   manner. 

Again  we  pack  our  suitcases  and  start 
onward  to  Madrid,  home  of  the  Prado 
national  gallery  of  painting,  a  mecca 
for  art  lovers,  where  may  be  seen  many 
masterpieces  of  Valesquez,  Goya  and 
Murillo. 

The  Spanish  capital  is  a  modern  city 
of  700,000  inhabitants  situated  on  a  plat- 
eau 2000  feet  above  sea  level,  with  many 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  HANDWRITING 

By  Frank  H.  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Writing 
Spokane,  Washington 


CORRELATING      SPELLING      AND 
LANGUAGE  WITH   HANDWRITING 

Supervisors  and  teachers  of  handwrit- 
ing who  have  been  reading  my  articles 
month  by  month  since  last  September 
know  that  I  am  an  ardent  advocate  o'  the 
wide  use  of  penmanship  compendiums 
and  manuals  by  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
I  do  not  believe  that  writing  is  efficiently 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  cities  where 
supervisors  try  to  do  without  penmanship 
texts  in  classrooms.  Few  public  schools 
attempt  to  get  along  without  geographies, 
readers,  arithmetics  or  language  books.  It 
is  just  as  logical  to  discard  these  texts  as 
to  discard  the  writini;  text.  Systematic, 
thorough  teaching  results  from  systematic 
planning,  no  matter  what  the  subject  to 
be  taught  may  be.  Compendiums  and  man- 
uals systematize  penmanship  instruction 
just  as  language  texts  systematize  lan- 
guage instruction. 

All  that  I  have  said  in  the  above  para- 
graph does  not  mean  that  I  am  a  slave 
to  a  text  book.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  the 
successful  teacher  of  writing  must  do  a 
great  deal  of  supplementary  work  in  her 
classes.  Slavish  adherence  to  text  book 
copies  will  tend  to  make  writing  monoton- 
ous. The  live  teacher  knows  this ;  the 
"dead"  teacher  who  is  a  "penmanship 
fundamentalist",  believes  that  the  text  and 
nothing  but  the  text  must  furnish  the  mat- 
erial for  penmanship  practice. 

Supplementary  work,  however,  must  be 
wisely  chosen.  The  teacher  should  choose 
purposeful  practice  words  and  sentences 
for  her  supplementary  drills.  It  will  al- 
ways be  necessary  in  penmanship  to  do 
considerable  single  word  practice.  This 
being  true,  why  not  select  words  that 
offer  spelling  difficulties?  Why  not  "kill 
two  birds  with  one  stone"?  Why  not 
teach  spelling  and  writing  at  the  same 
time  ? 

Spelling  authorities  after  wide  investi- 
gations have  selected  a  list  of  words  that 
they  have  quite  appropriately  termed 
"spelling  demons".  They  assert  that  the 
following   one    hundred    words    are    more 


frequently   missed   than   any  other 
in   the   English   language: 


1 

which 

51. 

guess 

2 

their 

52. 

says 

3 

there 

53. 

having 

4. 

separate 

54. 

just 

>. 

don't 

5  5. 

doctor 

6. 

meant 

56. 

country 

7. 

business 

57. 

believe 

S. 

many 

58. 

knew 

9. 

friend 

59. 

laid 

10. 

some 

60. 

tear 

11. 

been 

61. 

choose 

12. 

since 

62. 

tired 

13. 

used 

63. 

grammar 

14. 

always 

64. 

minute 

15. 

where 

65. 

any 

16. 

women 

66. 

much 

17. 

done 

67. 

beginning 

18. 

hear 

68. 

blue 

19. 

here 

69. 

though 

20. 

write 

70. 

coming 

21. 

writing 

71. 

early 

22. 

heard 

72. 

instead 

23. 

does 

73. 

easy 

24. 

once 

74. 

through 

25. 

would 

75. 

every 

26. 

can't 

76. 

thev 

27. 

sure 

77. 

half 

28. 

loose 

78. 

break 

29. 

lose 

79. 

buy 

30. 

Wednesday 

80. 

again 

31. 

whether 

81. 

very 

32. 

February 

82. 

none 

33. 

know- 

83. 

week 

34. 

could 

84. 

often 

35. 

seems 

85. 

whole 

36. 

Tuesday 

86. 

won't 

37. 

wear 

87. 

cough 

38. 

answer 

88. 

piece 

39. 

two 

89. 

raise 

40. 

too 

90. 

ache 

41. 

ready 

91. 

read 

42. 

forty 

92. 

said 

43. 

hour 

93. 

hoarse 

44. 

trouble 

94. 

shoes 

45. 

among 

95. 

tonight 

46. 

busv 

96. 

wrote 

47. 

buiit 

97. 

enoigh 

48. 

color 

98. 

truly 

49. 

making 

99. 

sugar 

50. 

dear 

100 

.  straight 

I  think  I  should  Icll  >oii  just  at  this 
time  how  we  use  these  words  for  penman- 
ship drills  in  Spokane.  I  must  make  it 
quite  plain  at  the  outset,  however,  that 
we  do  not  let  the  child  know  that  we  are 
teaching  him  spelling  when  he  is  writ- 
ing these  words.  Sprtlituj  is  tauijht  inci- 
dentally. We  say  nothing  at  all  to  the 
child  about  spelling  difficulties  that  the 
words  offer.  We  use  these  words  mainly 
for  speed  drills  and  alignment  drills.  Just 
so  long  as  children  like  to  win  in  contests 
of  running,  jumping,  or  games  of  any 
kind,  just  so  long  will  they  be  interested 
in  other  contests  where  the  speed  element 
enters.  The  average  child  takes  great  in- 
terest in  trying  to  write  the  word  "gram- 
mar" a  certain  number  of  times  per  min- 
ute. He  is  particularly  thrilled  when  he 
writes  the  word  more  times  than  any  other 
child  in  the  class.  The  repeated  writing 
of  "grammar"  fixes  the  spelling  of  the 
word.  And  this  is  true,  of  course  of  other 
words.  Most  people  learn  to  spell  correct- 
ly by  writing  words,  not  by  spelling  them 
orally. 

In  the  alignment  drill,  we  check  the 
child  on  the  number  of  words  in  which 
every  letter  is  on  the  line.  While  getting 
good  alignment,  he  must  also  get  a  reason- 
able number  of  words  written.  He  must 
not  be  allowed  to  draw  letters  slowly  to 
the  line  in  order  to  acquire  perfect  align- 
ment. 

I  have  just  discovered  that  I  cannot 
write  about  correlating  language  with 
handwriting  this  time.  I  have  already 
used  too  much  space.  My  May  or  June 
article   will   deal   with   that  subject. 


FORGER  SENTENCED  TO  THREE 
YEARS  IN  PEN 

Newspaper  clippings  have  been  received 
from  the  Dallas,  Tex.,  newspapers  stat- 
ing that  W.  A.  Weaver,  the  handwriting 
expert,  played  an  important  part  in  the 
conviction  of  a  forger  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Weaver  states  that  he  has  ten  cases 
scattered   throughout   the   United   States. 

The  testimony  of  a  handwriting  expert 
is  very  important.  It  frequently  involves 
many  thousands  of  dollars  and  the  liberty 
of  individuals.  Handwriting  experts,  there- 
fore, are  very  careful  in  reaching  their 
conclusions  and  in  presenting  only  those 
things   which   they   can   prove   to   a   jury. 


(S  ^R 1^  s  s  $  stm\nv3ei)  'vm 

For    students    o(    text    lettering    we    arc    presenting    this    month    a    magnificicnt   alphabet   by   W.   A.    Baird   of   the   Dennis   y   Baird   Studio,    New   York       Send 
your  work   to   the   office   of   the   B.    E.    for   criticism.      This   alphabet   appears  in  the  Zanerian  Manuel  of  Alphabets  and  Engrossing,   published  by  Zaner- 


^i^^Uii//t^M/^^i^iua/i^       ^ 


The   above   ivas   written    by   Mr.    G.    R.    Brunet.    Lord    Selkirk    School,    Winnipeg,    Man..    Canada 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  EDDIE 

By  C.  R.  McCann 

McCann  School  of  Business,  Hazelton,  Pa. 

Eddie  was  on  hand  like  a  sore  finger 
when  the  opening  hell  rang  in  the  little 
Sweeney  Business  School  for  the  opening 
of  the  Fall  Term.  He  had  quite  a  few 
friends  from  his  home  town  with  him  and 
it  was  not  so  bad  as  it  was  for  some 
who  were  there  among  strangers.  But  it 
does  not  take  youngsters  very  long  to 
become  acquainted  and  Eddie  was  quite  a 
good  mixer  and  made  friends  easily  be- 
cause of  his  affable  disposition. 

However,  quite  a  few  of  the  hearts 
beat  quickly  as  the  old  Principal  came 
in  the  assembly  room  because  one  never 
knew  just  what  he  was  going  to  do  next. 
He  had  been  known  to  dismiss  a  student 
before  a  single  word  had  been  spoken. 
Only  two  persons  knew  the  real  reason 
and  Mr.   Sweeney   was  both  of  them. 

"I  want  to  say  a  few  words  at  the  be- 
ginning about  some  things  that  I  have 
run  across  during  the  two  score  years 
that  I  have  been  teaching  boys  and  girls," 
spoke  Mr.  Sweeney  softly.  Those  who 
have  had  teachers  who  spoke  softly  know 
that  they  can  cut  as  deeply  with  the  slow, 
smooth  words  as  the  fiery  tutor  who  yells 
and  'saws  the  air  thus.' 

You  boys  and  girls  are  now  in  an  en- 
tirely different  school  from  any  that  you 
have  ever  attended  before.  Here  every- 
one works  for  himself  and  we  have  what 
is  known  as  the  Honor  System.  It  is  an 
easy  way  to  copy  one's  way  through  Book- 
keeping but  we  will  get  you  in  the  end 
if  you  do  it.  If  anyone  wishes  to  know 
anything  concerning  the  work,  he  must 
ask  the  teacher.  We  do  not  permit  other 
students  to  do  work  for  which  they  are 
not  paid.  What  you  get  out  of  this  school 
depends  upon  you.  If,  at  the  end  of  your 
course,  you  are  not  successful  in  passing 
the  examinations  do  not  blame  anyone 
but  yourself.  You  cannot  copy  your  way 
through  this  school.  Our  courses  are  so 
arranged  that  we  can  find  out  who  is 
doing  his  own  work.  If  you  put  nothing 
in,  you  take  nothing  out  of  the  school.  It 
is  just  like  the  old  Biblical  saying,  'As 
ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  also  reap.'  There 
have  been  many  boys  and  girls  before 
you  who  have  listened  to  these  same  say- 
ings on  the  opening  session.  They  are 
today  occupying  positions  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility— they  listened.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  there  are  others  who  did  not  heed  and 
are  today  occupying  positions  of  lesser  im- 
portance than  if  they  had  paid  attention 
to  what  had  been  given  them  day  after 
day. 

"In  the  beginning  we  will  go  easily 
with  you  but  as  we  become  better  acquain- 
ted difficult  problems  will  be  given  just  to 
see  from  what  kind  of  timber  you  are 
made.  Now,  I  see  one  or  two  Valedic- 
torians in  the  room.  Please  don't  think 
you  will  be  Valedictorian  here  because 
you  want  first  to  forget  about  what  you 
did    in    your    other    school.      This    one    is 


entirely  different.  One  year  we  had  a 
little  fellow  who  stood  almost  at  the  foot 
of  his  class  in  his  other  school,  but  in 
here  he  was  at  the  head  and  today  is  one 
of  the  leaders  in  his  line  of  business. 
Don't  depend  upon  previous  laurels  too 
much.  It  is  the  consistent  plugger  who 
gets  the  plum  in  the  end." 

As  the  Principal  spoke  he  seemed  to  be 
penetrating  the  very  souls  of  the  boys  and 
girls  present.  Everyone  thought  he  was 
speakingly  directly  to  him  alone.  His 
piercing  eyes  seemed  to  read  the  very 
thoughts  in  the  minds  of  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  class.  He  seemed  to  be  rather 
uncanny  and  more  than  one  shivered  in 
his  boots. 

"No  doubt,  there  will  be  some  of  you 
who  will  wish  they  had  not  come  to  this 
school  and  will  quit.  It  will  show  us 
who  are  the  pluggers  and  who  are  the 
quitters.  No  one  ever  succeeds  who  does 
not  plug  and  plug  hard  in  life  .  You 
cannot  copy  you  way  through  this  school. 
One  girl  did  try  it  but  we  had  her  all 
mixed  up  in  her  books  and  she  came  to 
me  and  said,  'Mr.  Sweeney,  I  might  as 
well  tell  you  I  do  not  understand  any- 
thing about  Bookkeeping  because  I  have 
copied  it  all  from  Mary  Smith.  I  want 
to  start  all  over  again  from  the  beginning.' 
That  girl  today  is  the  Secretary  of  a 
large  Mill  Work  plant  and  doing  nicely. 
She  found  herself  early  and  reaped  her 
reward. 

"With  reference  to  pleasures,  I  want  it 
distinctly  understood  that  we  work  when 
we  work  and  when  we  play,  we  play  just 
as  hard.  I  want  you  all  to  have  a  pleas- 
ant time  and  to  enjoy  yourseivs  but  you 
are  here  primarily  for  work.  Each  one 
of  you  knows  the  reason  why  you  are  here 
and  that  is  the  purpose  of  weeding  out 
the   laggards. 

"If  your  classmate  gets  ahead  of  you, 
do  not  fret  and  worry,  you  will  catch  him 
later  perhaps.  What  is  hard  for  you  now 
might  be  easy  for  you  later  on  in  another 
phase  of  the  work.  You  possibly  have 
found  out  by  this  time  that  the  work  is  all 
individual.  The  harder  you  work  the  soon- 
er you  finish  the  course.  It  does  not  matter 
how  long  a  time  you  have  spent  in  school ; 
it  is  what  you  have  done  in  school  that 
counts. 

"Shortly  we  will  have  the  election  of 
our  School  Officers.  The  older  students 
will  be  elected  to  office  and  you  will  learn 
through  them  the  workings  of  the  student 
activities.  If  anyone  is  caught  cheating 
he  is  given  a  fair  trial  by  this  body  of 
your  officers  before  he  is  dismissed  from 
school. 

"For  the  benefit  of  those  of  you  who 
are  from  out  of  town,  do  not  visit  the 
pool  halls  during  the  noon  hour.  I  know 
some  of  you  are  quite  expert  at  this  game 
but  we  do  not  tolerate  pool  players  in 
school.     The  business  man  does  not  want 


to  hire  a  young  man  who  is  thinking 
more  about  playing  pool  than  he  does 
about  his  business.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
playing  that  he  objects  to  but  it  is  the 
after  effects  that  count.  Gambling  leads 
to  other  objectionable  features  and  then 
stealing,  embezzlement  and  fraud.  These 
do  not  mix  with  business  and  so  here  is 
a  good  place  to  learn  it. 

Eddie  was  wondering  during  the  noon 
hour  just  whether  or  not  he  was  going 
to  like  that  "old  crab"  as  he  was  called 
by  one  of  the  older  students.  It  seemed 
that  one  of  the  finest  detective  agencies 
was  established  in  the  school  and  what- 
ever went  on,  the  Principle  was  sure  to 
find  it  out  sooner  or  later.  Nevertheless, 
he  thought  that  maybe  Mr.  Dykes  would 
take  care  of  him  if  he  finished  the  course. 
Sweeney  was  so  much  like  Mr.  Dykes  in 
many  respects — hated  yet  loved. 

That  afternoon  soon  spent  itself  and 
after  Mr.  Sweeney  had  explained  how  sim- 
ple bookkeeping  was;  all  the  students  were 
working  like  Beavers  on  the  exercises.  It 
seemed  that  everyone  worked,  as  he  had 
never  worked  before  in  school.  There 
was  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room  that  made  one  work.  Eddie  had 
trained  in  athletics  and  knew  that  if  he 
wanted  to  be  the  leader  in  the  school  he 
must  assert  himself. 

On  the  train  going  home  that  afternoon 
Eddie   resolved   to   himself   that   he  would 
show   Sweeney  that   he  could   make   some- 
thing out  of  himself  after  all. 
(To  be  continued.) 


BUSINESS  SCHOOL  MAGAZINES 
MERGE 

The  Journal  of  Commercial  Education 
has  been  merged  with  the  Business  School 
Journal,  which  is  published  by  the  Haire 
Publishing  Company,  1170  Broadway, 
New   York. 

The  Business  School  Journal  is  a  very 
attractive  looking  magazine  for  commer- 
cial  teachers. 


C.    M.    THOMPSON 

Mr.  Thompson  is  conducting  the  Thompson 
School.  York,  Pa.  This  school  gives  penmanship 
the  time  and  attention  it  deserves  and  as  a  re 
suit  develops  a  high  type  of  business  writers. 
E\'ery  student  is  required  to  win  a  Zancr  Method 
Penmanship    Certificate    before    graduation. 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 

By  Carl  Marshall,  Route  1,  Box  32,  Tujunga,  Calif. 


BIRD   MUSIC   AND   SOME   OF   THE 
MUSICIANS 

One  George  Nathan,  who  airs  his 
'unpleasant  scoffings  in  the  columns  of 
'  that  hectic  magazine,  "Mercury,"  re- 
cently asserted  that  there  is  no  music 
in  bird-songs,  and  that  those  who 
think  there  is,  are  mere  "sentimental 
many  insensate  habitues  of  the  red 
light  areas,  who  would  applaud  a 
thing  like  that.  All  these  urban 
night-fliers  know  of  bird-songs,  is 
probably  what  they  got  from  the 
squeaking  chatter  of  the  obscene  little 
gutter  sparrows,  that  disturb  their 
snoozings  "the  morning  after  the 
night  before."  Mr.  Nathan's  ridicu- 
lous and  offensive  statement  was 
promptly  and  effectively  met,  in  the 
columns  of  "Nature  Magazine"  by  a 
swarm  of  his  indignant  "numbskulls" 
who  evidently  had  not  enjoyed  thjB 
"Mercury"  writer's  opportunities  for 
imbibing  superior  metropolitan  "cul- 
chah."  What  they  did  to  him  was  a 
plenty,  although  a  person  capable  of 
making  such  a  statement,  would  prob- 
ably be  too  dense  to  realize  it. 

Thfi  incident,  however,  affords  ma 
the   occasion   for  recalling  to   certain 


other  of  you  present  city  dwellers, 
some  of  the  joys  of  the  bird-songs  you 
used  to  know  in  the  days  wlien,  may- 
hap, you  lived  back  among  the  coun- 
try lanes,  and  were  thrilled  by  the 
morning  arias  of  the  cardinal,  or 
"red-bird,"  or  the  sibilant  tonal 
sweetness  of  the  meadow  lark.  May- 
be it  was  on  some  golden  day  in  June 
and  there  was  a  little  lull  in  the  gar- 
dening and  field  work,  and  Father  had 
given  the  kids  a  day  off  to  go  down 
the  creek  or  to  the  lake  shore  fish- 
ing, and  there  was  a  basket  of  lunch, 
put  up  generously  in  Mother's  best 
cookery.  And  after  the  fish  quit  bit- 
ing in  the  afternoon,  and_  it  was  warm 
enough,  all  would  go  in  swimmin'. 
And  when  everybody's  hook  was 
baited,  and  all  were  quiet  as  mice 
waiting  for  the  first  bite.  Maybe,  an 
orange-and-black  oriole  would  come 
floating  along  and  light  up  in  the  tip- 
top of  the  big  elm  tree  that  leai-ned 
over  the  creek,  and  pour  forth  a  flood 
of  liquid  melody  that  we  will  remem- 
ber long  after  we  are  through  with 
fish  poles  and  bait  cans  and  swimming 
in  our  birthday  suits.  Then,  along 
towards  five  o'clock,  there  comes  from 
out  some  alder-clump,  the  "coo-COO- 


coo-coo"  of  a  turtle  dove  to  remind 
us  that  it  is  time  to  wind  up  the  lines 
and  throw  what  is  left  of  the  angle- 
worms into  tke  water,  (as  a  reward 
for  the  perch  and  bass  that  were  too 
smart  to  get  caught),  and  put  out  for 
the  meadow  to  drive  up  the  cows. 

Don't  you  remember  how  those  bird 
songs  fitted  into  all  of  the  day's  fun? 
No  music  in  it!  Goodness  sakes  alive, 
Mr.  Nathan,  how  sadly  your  educa- 
tion has  been  neglected!  Not  even  to 
have  heard  a  band  of  redwing  black- 
birds, welling  up  harmony  from  the 
cat-tail  rushes  that  border  the  duck- 
pond.  Or  never  to  have  heard  the 
redbreasted  grosbeak  piping  from  the 
wood-lot,  or  that  matchless  feathered 
Melba,  the  brown  thrush,  who  will 
carol  for  an  hour  at  a  time  from  the 
top  of  some  apple  tree,  or  the  mock- 
ing-bird, (if  you  have  happened  to 
live  down  toward  Mason  and  Dixie 
Line),  honoring  you  with  a  dreamy 
moonlight  serenade  from  the  lilac 
bushes  near  your  window,  —  trilling 
for  a  whole  hour  a  series  of  dulcet 
bars,  and  never  once  repeating  him- 
self. 

Nature  has  a  way  of  putting  over 
some  piquant  paradoxes  that  often 
contradict  our  scientific  sophistica- 
tions. For  instance,  there  is  the  thing 
called  musical  discords.  If  four  or  five 
people  were  to  start  singing,  each  a 
different  tune,  we  would  stop  our  ears 
and  flee.  But  down  along  the  woods 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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Handwriting  in  tlie  Canton  Public  Schools 


Tlie  Canton  Daily  NfZi-s  recently  car- 
ried a  full  page  'write-up  of  tlie  splendid 
luork  being  done  by  Mr.  Faust  in  the  Can- 
ton Public  Schools.  Tlie  article  slioius  spe- 
cimens of  flourished  Spencerian  If'rilin// 
in  contrast  with  the  modern  light  line 
neat  Zaaer  Method  'writing  by  Mr.  Faust. 

The  folio-wing  is  quoted  from  the  arti- 
cle: 


By  Helen  B.  Lelansky 

"Let  anyone  who  believes  that  "nobody 
writes  by  hand  nowadays"  make  these 
three  investigations  to  satisfy  himself  of 
the  truth  of  his  assertion: 

Let  him  visit  a  schoolroom  and  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  -writing  done,  and  in- 
quire ^whether  an  effectual  substitute  for 
kand<writing    has    been   devised. 

Let  him  visit  the  'writing  room  of  any 
large  hotel  and  attempt  to  find  a  vacant 
desk. 

Let  him  determine  the  amount  of  pen- 
cils, steel  pens,  fountain  pens,  -writing 
ink  and  other  commodities  manufactured 
yearly. 

The  result  of  these  investigations  can 
not  help  but  prove  that,  though  hand- 
writing may  not  survive  the  products  of 
inventive  genius,  at  least  at  the  present 
its  chances  of  survival  are  as  great  as 
those  of  any  work  of  man. 

"Penmanship  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  taught  today  in  the 
Canton  public  schools,"  stated  W.  C. 
Faust,  who  is  in  his  25th  year  as  super- 
visor of  writing  in  the  Canton  schools. 
Regardless  of  the  great  number  of  type- 
writers, adding  machines  and  other  pro- 
ducts which  are  being  manufactured  to- 
day as  time  savers  and  aids  to  business, 
the   future  of   penmanship   is   established." 

The  fundamentals  of  writing  today  do 
not  differ  greatly  from  those  of  the  early 
days.  The  Zaner  method,  which  is  be- 
ing taught  now,  compares  closely  with 
the  old  Spencerian  type  of  writing,  but 
lacks  its  frills  and  curlecues.  It  merely 
is  a  simplification  of  the  A.  B.  C's,  mak- 
ing the  handwriting  more  dependable, 
more  legible  and  speedier,  besides  giving 
it  more  individuality   and   expression. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  40  per  cent 
of  the  people  today  make  part  of  their 
living  by  their  handwriting,  regardless 
of  the  extensive  use  of  typewriters.  This 
means  that  people  must  learn  to  write 
legibly,  and  that  is  why  good  penman- 
ship has  become  a  valuable  requisite  in 
school  curriculums. 

The  Zaner  system,  which  is  taught  in 
the  Canton  public  schools,  is  an  arm  move- 
ment system,  taking  the  place  of  the  scrib- 
ble and  cramped  style  which  comes  by 
movement  of  the  fingers  or  wrist  only. 

"Position  plays  an  important  part  in 
writing,"  said  Mr.  Faust,  "  for  a  good 
position  is  healthful  and  efficient.  To  be- 
gin with  the  body  should  be  erect,  the 
shoulders  square  and  the  back  straight 
at  the  waist.  The  feet  should  be  kept 
flat  on  the  floor  or  drawn  back  under 
the  seat,  but  never  pushed  out  in  front. 
"Then  comes  the  position  of  the  arms 
and  hands.  The  arms  should  be  kept 
well  out  from  the  sides  of  the  body  with 


the  elbows  near  the  corner  of  the  desk, 
though  of  course  the  exact  location  of 
the  elbows  will  be  modified,  depending 
entirely  upon  the  size  of  the  pupil  and 
the  desk.  The  full  weight  of  the  arm 
should  rest  upon  the  muscle  in  front  of 
the   elbow. 

"The  hand  should  be  held  about  half 
open  with  the  fingers  somewhat  curved 
though  close  together.  The  hand  should 
glide  upon  the  little  finger  or  upon  the 
nails  of  the  third  and  little  fingers.  The 
side  of  the  hand  or  wrist  should  not 
touch  the  paper.  The  holder  should  be 
held  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  .  It 
should  point  near  the  shoulder  which 
causes   it   to   slope    about   the    right   angle. 


W.  C.  FAUST 
A  Zanerian  of  1894 

and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  hand 
from  falling  over  on  the  side. 

"The  muscles  of  the  hand  should  be 
tensioned  only  enough  to  hold,  propel  and 
control  the  pen  with  ease.  The  holder 
should  be  held  between  the  thumb  and 
first  finger  and  touch  the  side  of  the 
second  finger  between  the  end  and  joint. 
The  first  finger  only  should  be  on  top  of 
the  holder,  and  the  thumb  should  be 
opposite  the   first   joint  of  the  first   finger" 

Mr.  Faust  has  endeared  himself  to  the 
thousands  of  children  in  the  public  schools. 
When  he  appears  at  a  school  for  a  writ- 
ing lesson  he  is  welcomed  with  hundreds 
of  smiles,  for  he  has  learned  the  secret 
of  making  a   lesson   interesting. 

As  proof  that  the  children  are  inter- 
ested in  improving  their  writing  they 
are  working  for  certicates  and  awards 
which  are  issued  by  the  Zaner-Bloser 
Company. 

Work  toward  earning  the  certificates 
is  begun  with  the  fifth  grade  and  con- 
tinues through  the  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  The  first  certificate  for 
which  the  pupils  work  is  the  grammar 
grade  certificate,  awarded  for  mastering 
a  good  free,  arm  movement  style  of  hand- 
writing. This  represents  75  per  cent  ac- 
cording to  the  Zaner  scale,  a  standard 
which  every  grammar  grade  student  en- 
deavors to  reach. 

Years    of    investigation    and    experience 


in  the  examining  of  thousands  of  spe^ 
cimens  annually  from  grammar  grade: 
have  enabled  the  Zaner-Bloser  Compani 
to  maintain  a  uniform  standard  which 
is  fair  to  expect  the  average  pupil  to 
attain. 

Having  won  the  grammar  grade  certifi- 
cate, the  students  next  work  for  the  high 
or  business  school  certificate.  Hand\vrit- 
ing  which  deserves  this  certificate  is  said 
to  meet  the  demand  of  the  business  and 
social  world,  being  free,  easily  read,  imi- 
form  and  neat.  This  grades  at  80  peri 
cent   according  to   the   Zaner   scale. 

Next  comes  the  advanced  certificate 
which  grades  at  85  per  cent  on  the  Zaner 
scale.  Pupils  winning  this  award  are 
certain  to  have  a  handwriting  that  will 
attract  attention  in  the  business  world. 
Pains-taking  persevering  study  and  prac- 
tice only  lead  to  good  penmanship  and 
also  give  one  an  excellent  schooling  in 
will  power,  concentration  of  mental  and 
physical  forces  and  careful  attention  to 
details — all  of  which  are  needed  so  much 
in  directing  one's  energies  in  any  under- 
taking later  in  life. 


The  highest  award  which  can  be  re- 
ceived is  the  professional  certificate  which 
is  awarded  to  those  who  complete  a  course 
in  business  penmanship,  or  to  those  who 
work  on  ornamental  penmanship.  This 
certificate  receives  a  grade  of  90  per  cent 
according  to  the  Zaner  scale.  A  number 
of  students  have  won  the  advanced  cer- 
tificate and  are  now  working  dilligently 
with  constant  practice  in  an  effort  to  some- 
day obtain  the  coveted  professional  award. 

A  letter  to  E.  S.  Kerr,  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Canton  public  schools 
brings  this  interesting  bit  of  information: 

"For  several  years  -we  have  been  stress- 
ing quality  in  -writing  and  to  that  end 
many  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
teachers  have  been  -working  diligently  to 
bring  the  standard  of  the  pupils'  -writing 
high  enough  to  -win  certificates  from  the 
Zaner  &  Bloser  Co.,  penmanship  special- 
ists, Columbus,  O. 

"Last  year  S9  teachers  reported  -with 
2,771  certificates. 

"The  year  before  -we  had  2,300  certi- 
ficates. 

"The  total  number  of  certificates  for 
the  t-wo  years  is  5,071  for  your  Canton 
public  schools." 

"That  is  a  record  of  which  Canton  cit- 
izens can  be  proud,  for  it  means  that  the 
boys  and  girls  are  taking  a  greater  in- 
terest than  ever  in  the  efFort  to  improve 
their  penmanship,"  said   Mr.   Faust. 

The  Zaner  method  of  writing  has  been" 
found  to  be  successful,  because  it  does 
not  begin  with  the  lower  grades  with  the 
end  aimed  at  in  the  eighth  grade  or  high 
school,  but  because  it  presents  only  that 
which  is  safely  within  the  limitations  of 
the  pupil's  mental  and  physical  capaci- 
ties from  year  to  year,  assuring  his  high- 
est development  in  the  work  in  the  up- 
per grades." 
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"LOOK  IN  THE  DICTIONARY" 


(  You  ivlio  do  me  the  honor  to  read  these 
arliites,  ivon't  you  please  tell  me  where 
I  have  made  mistakes,  bring  to  my  notice 
other  interesting  words,  and  send  me  any 
questions  that  may  occur  to  you  about  the 
.Irrigation  or  ineaning  of  words?  I  am 
not  much  of  a  scholar,  but  I  have  access 
III  several  good  dictionaries,  and  I  enjoy 
immensely  this  delving  into  the  history 
of  words.  If'rite  me  in  care  of  The  Busi- 
nrss  Educator.) 


I 

WRITING  MATERIALS 

'Pen,  ink  and  paper."  Where  did  these 
ucirds  come  from  ?  Let  us  look  in  the 
dictionary  and  see. 

■Pen,"  we  find,  is  from  the  Latin  word 
"penna,"  a  feather,  hence  a  quill  pen, 
and  later  any  instrument  used  for  writ- 
ing;. One  such  instrument  was  the  "stilus," 
of  metal,  and  from  this  we  get  our  word 
'Mvle,"  which  meant  a  manner  of  cxpres- 
■•inn  long  before  it  was  used  to  refer  to 
f.T>hion  in  dress.  And  because  "penna" 
was  used  to  mean  a  metal  writing  instru- 
ment, we  have  the  word  "pin,"  from  the 
same  source. 

.\  "pinnacle"  is  a  feather-like  part  of 
a  building;  and  a  "pennant"  is  something 
that  streams  out  like  a  bird's  wing.  A 
"pinion"  is  a  wing;  hence  to  "pinion" 
a  bird  is  to  tie  its  wings. together,  and  to 
pinion"  a  person's  arms  is  to  tie  them 
t  iLTcther  in  the  same  way. 

Since  the  Latin  word  "cilia"  means 
"hairs"  or  "eyelashes,"  you  might  con- 
clude that  a  "pencil"  is  a  "hair-pen"  or 
a  brush.  That  is  indeed  the  meaning, 
but  the  word  "pencil"  is  not  derived  from 
the  word  "pen."  Instead,  it  is  from  the 
Latin  "penecillus,"  meaning  first  "a  little 
tail,"  and  then  a  painter's  brush — hence 
something   %vith   which   to   make   marks. 

"Ink"  is  from  the  Latin  word  "encaus- 
tum"  which  has  been  shortened  to  the 
first  three  sounds  "Encaustum"  literally 
means  "burnt  in,"  but  was  applied  to  the 
purple  red  ink  used  by  the  later  Roman 
emperors.  A  "caustic"  remark  is  a  burn- 
ing one,  and  to  "cauterize"  a  wound  is 
to    burn    it. 

Paper  is  an  old  Egyptian  word,  trans- 
literated into  Greek  as  "papyrus,"  the 
rush  growing  in  marshy  places  in  an- 
cient Egypt.  We  have  changed  only  one 
letter  of  the  first  five  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  hundred  years,  dropping  the  last  two 
letters  (as  the  Romans  themselves  did  in 
forming  the   plural,   "papyri.") 

The  inner  rind  of  the  papyrus  plant 
was  cut  in  thin  strips,  and  two  layers  of 
these  strips  laid  cross-wise  were  soaked 
and  glued  together  to  form  a  writing 
surface   used    for   hundreds   of   years. 

Another  Greek  word  for  papyrus 
was  "biblios",  which  ma}'  have  been  a 
corrupt  pronunciation  of  pap3rus  (chang- 
ing "p"  to  "b"  and  "r"  to  "1'.)  This  came 
to   mean   "book,'   and   from   it   we   get  the 


word  "Bible,"  "The  Book,"  and  also  "bib- 
liography," a  list  of  books. 

"Parchment"  is  named  from  Pergamon, 
the  city  where  sheepskins  were  first  pre- 
pared   for   writing. 

The  desk  at  which  you  are  writing  is 
so  called  from  the  Latin  word  "Discus," 
a  round  and  flat  "disc"  or  "disk"  A 
"disk"  harrow  has  several  such  disks.  Such 
a  flat  surface  was  used  for  writing,  but 
required  a  support;  and  this  support  came 
to  be  called  a  "desk."  From  the  same 
Latin  word,  "discus,"  we  get  the  word 
"dish,"   because  it   is   also   round   and   flat. 

"Table"  comes  from  the  Latin  word 
"tabula."  The  first  meaning  seems  to 
have  been  an  arrangement  of  words  or 
figures  in  columns,  such  as  the  "multi- 
plication table."  Then  the  meaning  was 
extended  to  the  surface  on  which  the 
words  or  figures  were  written.  Moses,  we 
read,  received  the  Ten  Commandments 
on  "tables  of  stone,"  and  writing  paper 
is  often  put  up  in  the  form  of  a  "tablet." 
Next  the  meaning  of  the  word  "table" 
was  extended  to  the  support  for  a  \vrit- 
ing  surface,  and  then  to  any  similar  fiat 
surface,  as  a  "dining-room  table,"  or  a 
"table-land." 


AMERICAN  BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 

The  above  university  was  recently  es- 
tablished in  Birmingham,  Ala.  All  com- 
mercial subjects  will  be  taught,  and  in 
addition  thereto,  Post  Graduate  Work  in 
Accounting,  Traflfic  and  Secretarial.  The 
outlook   for   the   school   is  verv   promisin<j. 

The  following  are  the  ofliicers  of  the 
university; 

W.  E.  Ballard,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

S.  A.  Ellis,  V.  Pres.  and  Field  Mgr. 

Mrs.  Bertha  E.  Faust,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 


ATTENTION!   N.  A.  P.  T.  S. 

Don't  forget  to  forward  your  specimens 
for   the   Bufl^alo   exhibit,    April    24-25-26. 

Please  label  all  complete  sets  of  papers 
from  any  grade  with  the  words, — "Com- 
plete Set".  It  will  be  understood  that 
sets  not  so  labled  do  not  include  all  the 
papers  of   an   entire  grade. 

We  are  looking  for  your  contribution 
to  the  display  of  Supervisors'  helps  in 
the  way  of  devices,  bulletins,  aids  of  any 
kind  which  you  have  found  helpful.  Do 
not   disappoint   us. 

For  gener.il  directions  see  Feoruars  is- 
sue  of   this    publication. 

Mary  a.  Everts 
Chairman   Exhibit 
Committee  of   N.A.P.T.S. 


by  Mr.  G.  C.  Greene  of  the  Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Del., 
the  Business  Educator. 
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METHODS  OF  TEACHING  COMMERCIAL 
ARITHMETIC 

By  C.  R.  Hill,  Co-author  of  Arithmetic  for  Business 


(Continued  from  March 

After  addition,  substraction  should  be 
reviewed,  and  unless  a  different  method 
is  prescribed  by  someone  in  authority,  the 
teacher  should  avail  himself  of  the  pupil's 
attainments  in  addition.  With  substract- 
ion problems,  addition  should  be  given 
occasionally  so  that  pupils  will  feel  the 
necessity  of  listening  to  each  direction  and 
not  assume  that  a  problem  containing  three 
or  four  numbers  necessarily  indicates  sub- 
traction. Some  teachers  who  believe  in 
the  Austrian  method  do  not  use  it  proper- 
ly. They  teach  a  pupil  to  say  8  and  2 
if  (8  and  0  are  subtracted).  This  is  the 
one's  figure,  but  in  the  next  step  the 
tens  figure  should  be  added  to  the  sub- 
trahend which  is  the  natural  procedure. 
However,  under  no  circumstances  should 
pupils  be  confused  by  two  forms  of  sub- 
traction. 

Next  is  Multiplication  which  is  a  pro- 
cess that  consists  of  finding  the  product 
of  a  multiplier  and  a  multiplicand.  There 
are  in  multiplication  as  in  addition  only 
45  two  number  combinations  of  one  figure 
each.  Omitting  the  products  of  1,  there 
are  but  thirty-six  and  the  teacher  should 
secure  a  mastery  of  all  of  them. 

Contractions  in  multiplication  may  be 
introduced  primarily  to  give  pleasure  to 
the  course,  which  teaches  the  pupil  /loiu 
to  invest  his  leisure.  In  short  cuts  many 
pupils  experience  a  keen  sense  of  delight 
in  solving  examples.  To  obtain  a  result 
without  doing  all  of  the  usual  amount  of 
work  is  quite  thrilling  and  the  pupil  who 
can  use  short  processes  senses  a  feeling  of 
deep  satisfaction.  Although  short  cuts 
have  not  attained  a  place  of  importance 
because  teachers  are  not  convinced  of  their 
worth  and  arc  often  times  referred  to  as 
numerical  tricks.  However,  those  which 
are   worth    teaching   will    economize   time. 

The  method  of  testing  a  product  in 
multiplication  is  called  "Division."  Divi- 
sion is  of  two  kinds — long  and  short.  The 
quotient  or  result  in  either  method  should 
not  be  extended  beyond  numbers  of  6  and 
8  figures,  even  though  larger  numbers  are 
allowed  in  the  products  obtained  in  mul- 
tiplication. Long  division  is  not  easy  and 
the  difficulties  should  be  introduced  grad- 
ually. Weaknesses  in  the  mastery  of  mul- 
tiplication and  substraction  will  show  very 
rapidly    in    the    pupil's    work    in    division. 

When  the  formal  review  work  of  frac- 
tions is  introduced  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  build  up  a  rich  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  concept  "fraction."  The  mathe- 
matical concept  fraction  implies  at  least 
four  distinct  ideas: 

It  is  one  or  more  equal  parts  of  a  unit. 

It  may  be  one  of  the  parts  of  a  number 
of   units. 

And  it  indicates  division  and  expresses 
ratio.  (2  cars — loses  one — realizes  that  1 
of  this  2  cars  is   J/j   of   his  business   1:2). 

The  idea  that  a  fraction  expresses  a 
ration  should  not  be  taught  in  any  given 
lesson,  but  should  be  developed  gradually. 
Complex    and    Compound    fractions    serve 


as  a  splendid  review,  but  they  should  not 
be  considered  as  part  of  a  minimum  course 
of  study.  In  teaching  decimal  fractions, 
the  (juestion  is  where  to  place  the  decimal 
point. 

Mechanically  considered,  decimal  frac- 
tions ought  to  precede  common  fractions, 
because  the  former  is  more  closely  re- 
lated to  our  Notation  System  in  whole 
numbers. 

The  law  of  placing  the  decimal  point 
is  easily  formulated  in  addition  and  mul- 
tiplication, but  in  division  the  decimal 
point  is  a  troublesome  factor.  This  re- 
quires a  careful  analysis  of  the  successive 
difficulties  and  the  average  teacher  for- 
mulates series  of  appropriate  steps  until 
"pointing  off"  takes  place  with  absolute 
accuracy. 

In  teaching  the  percentage  concept, 
many  teachers  make  the  mistake  of  pre- 
senting the  topic  as  though  it  were  a  new 
branch  of  arithmetic.  The  foundational 
work  in  percentage  is  the  mastery  of  the 
cases,  viz:  To  find  the  per  cent  of  a 
number — the  per  cent  one  number  is  of 
another — to  find  a  number,  knowing  the 
value  of  a  percent  of  it. 

The  most  practical  phase  of  percentage 
is  its  application  to  the  needs  of  business 
situations.  At  this  point  much  time  must 
be  devoted  to  trading.  In  Arithmetic  for 
Business  trading  has  been  divided  into 
three  sections,  viz:  Percentages,  Income 
from  Sales;  Price  Determination;  Profits 
and  Stock  Turnover. 

The  general  principles  of  percentage  are 
applicable  to  trade  discount,  discounting 
notes,  insurance,  commission  and  broker- 
age, taxes  and  interest,  etc  . 

In  teaching  stocks  and  bonds  a  company 
should  be  organized  in  class,  specimen 
shares  should  be  sold  at  par,  at  a  prem- 
ium, and  at  a  discount  and  dividends 
should  be  calculated  and  declared.  Stu- 
dents should  use  modern  terms  such  as, 
broker's  commission  and  not  "brokerage." 
"And  interest"  is  another  term  which 
should  be  taught.  Too  much  attention 
cannot  be  given  to  the  language  phase 
in  this  branch  of  arithmetic.  The  com- 
mercial teacher  should  remember  that 
pupils  must  be  taught  the  reasons  for  each 
business  practice. 

One  teacher  found  that  pupils  experi- 
enced no  difficulty  in  solving  interest  ex- 
amples, but  when  asked  why  banks  pay 
interest,  pupils  give  a  variety  of  answers 
that  were  interesting  because  of  the  ignor- 
ance they  showed  of  business  practice. 
And  almost  all  members  of  the  class  be- 
lieved that  money  deposited  in  a  bank  is 
securely  locked  in  a  large  safe  to  defy 
burglars.  Amusing  information  also 
awaits  the  teacher  who  has  not  asked 
pupils  why  insurance  companies  pay  full 
face   value   of   a    policy   in   case   of   death. 

It  is  essential  that  the  mode  of  compu- 
tation that  is  practiced  in  commercial  and 
industrial  life  be  taught  in  the  classroom. 
A  Profit  or  Loss  may  be  calculated  on 
the   cost   or   sales    price   or   on    the    volume 


of  business  done.  Computing  double  dis- 
counts or  calculating  "selling  price  co- 
factors"  in  connection  with  mark-up  is 
another  situation  in  which  it  is  wise  to 
accept   business   forms   of   computation. 

To  do  this  most  successfully,  use  a 
text  which  gives  purpose  to  business  needs 
and  affords  a  medium  for  the  best  and 
latest  business  methods.  In  Arithmetic 
for  Business,  which  we  publish,  you  will 
find  problems  and  principles  which  motor- 
ize the  utilitarian  value  and  intensify  the 
disciplinarian  values  of  commercial  arith- 
metic. 

Our  text  will  supply  the  motive  for 
accuracy  and  speed  and  it's  new  depar- 
tures will  arouse  whatever  interest  busi- 
ness arithmetic  can  in  any  pupil  and 
give  an  interpretation  based  on  every  day 
business  procedure. 


IN  PORTUGAL  AND  SPAIN 

(Continued  from  page  IT) 

tree-lined  boulevards  and  attractive  build- 
ings. It  may  be  true  that  Madrid  was 
modeled  after  Paris,  but  even  so  it 
breathes  the  modern  spirit  of  Spain,  with 
a  character  of  its  own,  living  in  the  pres- 
ent instead  of  the  past,  as  are  many  cities 
of  Spain,  including  Cordova  and  Gran- 
ada. Perhaps  one  of  its  most  imposing 
buildings  is  the  $15,000,000  Royal  Palace, 
considered  one  of  the  principal  show 
places   of   the   capital. 

The  hub  of  Madrid  is  the  large  public 
square  called  Puerta  del  Sol.  A  dozen 
streets  lead  into  this  square  from  all  dir- 
ections and  day  or  night  throngs  of  people 
of  all  classes  and  distinction  are  moving 
about.  Here  the  beggar  begs,  the  loafer 
loafs,  the  seller  meets  buyer.  In  such 
places  as  this  it  is  worth  one's  while,  es- 
pecially if  he  is  an  artist,  to  pause  for 
a  time  and  study  the  moving  picture  of 
life    in    a    busy    city. 

Before  saying  good  bye  to  Spain  let  me 
quote  what  Washington  Irving  says  about 
the   character  of   a   Spaniard: 

"There  are  two  classes  of  people  to 
whom  life  seems  one  long  holiday — the 
very  rich  and  the  very  poor;  one  because 
they  need  do  nothing;  the  other  because 
they  have  nothing  to  do  ;  but  there  are  none 
who  understand  the  art  of  doing  nothing 
and  living  upon  nothing  better  than  the 
poor  classes  of  Spain.  Climate  does  one- 
half  and  temperament  the  rest.  Gi%'e  a 
Spaniard  the  shade  in  summer,  and  the 
sun  in  winter  a  little  bread,  garlic,  oil, 
an  old  brown  cloak  and  guitar,  and  let  the 
world  roll  on  as  it  pleases.  Talk  of  pov- 
erty, with  him  it  is  no  disgrace." 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 

(Continued    from    page    21) 

road  below  the  pasture  early  in  the 
morning,  you  may  listen  to  blue- 
birds, robins,  meadow-larks,  bob- 
whites,  and  even  jays  all  going  at 
once,  and  not  a  sign  of  a  discord!  Or 
the  song  sparrow,  the  hermit  thrush 
and  the  chat,  may  be  severally  vocal- 
izing from  the  same  copse,  and  it  will 
all  be  as  melodious  as  though  the  trio 
were  arranged  by  the  most  competent 
chorister  (which,  indeed,  it  is!). 

And  we  talk  about  the  clash  of  un- 
assorted colors,  yet  whoever  com- 
plained of  any  "discord"  in  the  mel- 
ody of  tints  seen  in  a  June  meadow, 
or  a  California  hillside?  Have  our 
eyes  and  ears  been  spoiled  by  over- 
sophistiction,  or  is  Nature  wrong  ?  I 
suspect  that  Mr.  Nathan  and  those 
like  him,  have  got  too  far  away  from 
the  intimate  heart  of  things. 

I  do  not  know  that  anybody  has  under- 
taken to  calculate  or  even  guess  at  the 
number  of  persons  in  this  country  who 
have  studied  or  are  studying  bookkeep- 
ing. But  there  are  quite  a 
Will   you  lot   of    them.    Suppose    we 

Use  your  were  to  ask  them,  "What 

Bookkeeping?  "*  ''  a"  fo""?"  We  should 
probably  get  several  dif- 
ferent answers.  Some  would  aver  that  they 
intend  to  take  up  bookkeeping  as  an  occu- 
pation. Others  would  say  that  it  is  a  thing 
that  a  person  should  know  something  about 
if  he  expects  to  go  into  business.  Still 
others  might  say  that  bookkeeping  is  a 
practical  and  useful  subject,  that  it  teach- 
es accuracy  of  thought,  and  affords  good 
practice  in  fundamental  arithmetic,  pen- 
manship etc.  All  of  these  would  be  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  for  kno^ving  some- 
thing about  this  very  practical  and  in- 
teresting branch  of  study. 

But  how  many  of  these  students,  un- 
less they  are  fitting  themselves  for  a  book- 
keeper's job,  would  tell  you  that  they  are 
studying  bookkeeping  for  the  purpose  of 
using  it  in  their  own  personal  affairs? 
Not  many,  I'm  afraid.  Yet  that  is  just 
where  this  beautiful  science,  (or  ART,  if 
you  prefer)  can  be  made  most  serviceable 
to  those  who  know  it.  Millions  of  folks 
have  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
bookkeeping  is  useful  only  to  those  who 
are  "in  business"  that  is,  to  shop-keepers, 
or  others  who  are  in  the  business  of  mak- 
ing or  buying  things  with  the  aim  of 
selling  them  to  others.  That  includes  but 
a  rather  small  proportion  of  the  public  at 
large.  But  the  broad  truth  is  that  almost 
everybody,  who  has  the  responsibility  of 
earning  or  spending  money  either  for  him- 
self or  others,  ought  to  keep  books.  Not 
many  of  us  have  minds  so  retentive  and 
accurate  that  we  can  keep  track  of  even 
a  few  monetary  transactions  without  keep- 
ing a  written  record  of  them.  In  the  field 
of  business,  strictly  so  called,  we  all  under- 
stand and  admit  this.  Nobody  would  think 
of  running  even  a  pop-corn  stand  without 
keeping  books.  But  when  it  con;s  to  the 
business  of  wage-earning,  or  merely  living 
on  an  income  or  an  allowance,  most  people 
are  content  to  just  drift  along  and  guess 
at  the  state  of  their  finances,  and  trust 
to  luck  that  they  are  getting  ahead.  Now, 
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to  manage  any  sort  of  finances  intelligently 
takes  PLANNING,  even  if  it  is  not  any- 
thing more  important  or  complicated  than 
the  spending  of  five  dollars  a  week  that 
Ethyl  receives  from  her  Daddy  for  pocket 
money.  But  to  plan  your  affairs  you  must 
know  about  them,  and  the  only  way  the 
world  has  discovered  for  knowing  about 
one's  monev  affairs  is  to  keep  a  record  of 
them,  that  is,  to  keep  books.  It's  just  as 
plain  and  simple  as  that. 

It  would  be  a  great  help  to  wage-earn- 
ers if  they  could  be  made  to  realize  that 
they  are  really  "in  business",  even  though 
they  are  not  running  a  peanut  stand,  a 
candy  shop  or  a  vegetable  garden.  Every 
wage  or  salary  earner,  is  engaged  in  tiie 
business  of  selling  so  much  service  for  so 
much  money.  The  pay-check  embodies  the 
gross  receipts,  the  "overhead"  is  the  cost 
of  his  board,  lodging,  clothes,  etc.,  and  the 
profits  if  any,  are  what  he  saves.  If  there 
are  no  profits  (savings)  the  business  of 
holding  that  particular  job  is  either  a 
failure  or  else  it  is  not  being  well  man- 
aged. Now,  there  are  just  two  remedies 
to  cure  a  "sick"  business.  Either  the  gross 
receipts  must  be  increased,  or  the  overhead 
reduced.  That  is,  you  must  either  have  a 
"raise",  get  a  better  job,  or  reduce  your 
cost  of  living.  Only  by  keeping  a  syste- 
matic record  of  your  money  earnings  and 
spendings,  can  you  know  which  of  these 
remedies  to  apply.  You  can  never  find  out 
by  just  drifting  along  blindly,  as  most 
wage-earners  do,   and  trusting  to  luck. 

When  you  know,  by  keeping  records, 
what  your  average  weekly  or  monthly  ex- 
penditures are,  you  will  be  in  a  position  to 
make  a  financial  budget,  which  is  merely 
1  working  plan  for  making  your  job  pay. 
This  budget  shoidd  provide  for  vour  sav- 
ing at  least  ten  per  cent  of  your  salary. 
.'\ny  healthy  business  these  days  ought  to 
show  at  least  a  ten  per  cent  profit  on  the 
gross.  If  it  doesn't,  the  business  needs  a 
doctor.  Almost  any  profesional  auditor 
will  tell  you  that.  Of  course  you  are  likely 
to  find  that  the  chief  function  of  the  bud- 
get will  be  the  keeping  down  of  the  over- 
head, although,  often  the  budget  may  pro- 
vide expenditures  for  self-improvement 
that  may  result  in  raising  your  pay. 
Usually,  however,  as  in  larger  businesses, 
the  profits  are  most  likely  to  be  increased 


usincss    card    by    H.    C.    Rice 

by  the  homely  method  of  reducing  expen- 
ses. Quite  often,  this  is  unpleasant,  even 
painful.  It  may  involve  cutting  out  a  lot  of 
things  that  in  your  pride,  you  think  you 
"have  a  right  to".  Maybe  you  have,  but 
bookkeeping  does  not  concern  itself  with 
"rights"  or  self-indulgence.  It  only  pre- 
sents the  facts;  the  rest  is  up  to  you.  If 
you  are  a  silly  self-indulgent  creature, 
without  lime  in  your  backbone,  it  won't 
help  you.  If  you  have  grit  and  enough 
sense  to  know  that  the  whole  of  anything 
cannot  he  greater  than  all  its  parts,  book- 
keeping will  point  the  way  to  vour  pros- 
perity. Again,   IT  IS  UP  TO  YOU. 


ZANERLAN  COLLEGE 

I 
Zaner-Bloser   is   the  college 
About  which  you  should  have  knowledge. 
Nothing  like  it  in  all  the  land. 
Each  one  who  comes  may  train  the  hand 
Really  expert  to  become 
In   all   things  with   a   pen   done. 
After  you  once  do  here  begin 
No  one  could  stop  vou  ere  vou  win. 

11 
Columbus   is   the   city   grand ; 
Ohio  the  state  on   the  strand; 
Let  me  introduce  Mr.  Bloser; 
Lupfer   next,   the    penman   choser; 
Every  one  meet  Robert  Bloser ; 
Get  'quainted  with  Brother   Parker; 
Each  one  a  man  of  roval  mien. 

Ill 
Office   force,   best   girls   ever   seen. 
For  entertainment  vou   needn't   pine. 

IV 
Plenty  going  on   all   the   time; 
Every  one   may   write   and   write; 
Not  enough  day  hours,  try  the  night. 
Methods,    and    psychology,    too, 
\\\    will    keep   you    from   getting   blue. 
Notice  the  students.     All  quite  fine. 
Soon  you'll  know  every  one  in  line. 
Hours  spent   at  picnic  and   party 
I'll   bet  will  give  you  laughter  hearty. 
Penmanship   you'll   find   quite   an    art ; 

V 
To  take  sooner  wish  I'd  had  the  heart. 
Remember    the    next    summer's    class, 
\el  it  mav  not  be  too  late  to  pass. 

VI 
I'd    like   to   tell   of    all    the   pleasure; 
'Tis   a   thing   I'll    always   treasure. 
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The  above  spelling  lessons  were  selected  from 
papers  sent  to  us  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Landon,  Sup- 
ervisor of  Writing  Binghamton,  N.   Y. 

Mrs.  Landon  believes  in  Correlating  Spelling  and 
handwriting.  Notice  the  beautiful  forms  and  the 
free  movement  used  by  these  fourth  grade  pupils. 


The   first   specii 
inis  and  the  st 


by   Mary   Hodov- 
V   Kathryn   Fediuk. 


NUMBER  OF  STATE  MEMBER- 
SHIPS TO  N.A.P.T.S. 

State                                                                     1928  1929 

Alabama    5  24 

Arizona   0  0 

Arkansas   _ 1  16 

California „ - 16  24 

Colorad. 
Connect 
Delawar 
Florida 

Georgia    2  1 

Idaho   _ 0  2 

Illinois  43  IS 

Indiana    _ 32  13 

Iowa  17  6 

Kansas    _ 3  2 

Kentucky  „ 8  13 

Louisiana  0  0 

Maine    0  1 

Maryland     _ 2  1 

Massachusetts    9  14 

Michigan  18  in 

Minnesota   51  45 

Mississippi    0  2 

Missouri    _ 4  6 

Montana    9  0 

Nebraska   2  4 

Nevada  0  0 

New  Hampshire  0  2 

New  Jersey  40  34 

New    Me.vico    0  0 

New    York    34  190 

North  Carolina  2  1 

North  Dakota  2  2 

Ohio    39  19 

Oklahoma    1  1 

Oregon    1  2 

Pennsylvania   131  90 

Rhode  Island  2  1 


South    Carolina    1  3 

South  Dakota  0  2 

Tennessee    5  11 

Texas  14  43 

Utah    1  1 

Vermont    1  4 

Virginia  „ 4  3 

Washington     6  5 

Washington.   D.C _ _  0  0 

West  Virginia  _  5  6 

Wisconsin   13  10 

Wyoming     1  0 

British   Columbia   1  0 

Panama   Canal   Zone   _  0  1 

Hawaii   0  1 

TOTAL  534  650 

Mr.  R.  T.  Breisch,  56  Jackson  Street, 
Lyons,  New  York  in  ordering  a  copy  of 
"Fascinating  Pen  Flourishing"  and  sub- 
scribing to  tile  Business  Educator,  enclosed 
some  of  his  pen  work.  His  cards  are 
beautifully  written,  neat  and  well  ar- 
ranged. His  flourishing  is  well  balanced, 
snappy  and  beautiful.  Unfortunately  the 
lines  were  too  thin  and  light  to  reproduce. 

A  very  line  package  of  specimens  is 
hereby  acknowledged  from  R.  Viergever, 
penman,  in  the  MANKATO,  MINN., 
COMMERCIAL  COLEGE.  The  only 
reason  why  we  have  not  reproduced  some 
of  them  is  that  the  ink  was  too  light. 

We  are  in  hopes,  however,  of  showing 
our  readers  some  of  Mr.  Viergever's  un- 
■     kill. 


H.    M.    Sherman.    State   Teachers   College.    West   Chester,    Pa. 
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PENMANSHIP  PROBLEMS 

By  Julias 


OF  THE  LEFT-HANDED 

A.  BUELL 


compelled  to  assist  those  who  lose  their 
right  arms,  let  us  also  help  those  who  are 
naturally  left-handed. 

In  the  May  number  my  subject  will  be 
The    Little   Left-Handers    and    their    Bic 
Problems." 


THE  HERITAGE  OF  THE  LEFT 
HAND 


T/iis  is  tlic  fift/i  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  Penmanship  Problems  of  tJie  Left 
Handed  by  the  veteran  penmanship  teach- 
er of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


In  this  number  it  is  my  intention  to 
consider  some  of  the  difficulties  that  con- 
front  any   penmanship   teacher. 

If  all  the  pupils  were  right-handed  and 
saw  everything  the  same  way  the  teacher 
did,   all   would   be   well. 

Judge  of  the  surprise  when  the  in- 
structor finds  a  boy  using  his  left  hand, 
his  wrist  twisted  around  and  his  pen 
holder  pointing  straight  away  from  his 
body. 

This  is  the  most  difficult  fault  the  teach- 
er has  to  correct.  Unlimited  patience  and 
kindness   will   do   much,   but   not   all. 

If  one  is  unable  to  demonstrate  the 
proper   position   his   work    is   sure   to   fail. 

It  often  happens  that  another  boy  or 
girl  may  be  writing  with  his  or  her  left 
hand,  holding  the  paper  properly  and  do- 
ing fine  work.  I  have  in  past  years  ar- 
ranged these  two  so  that  the  boy  with  the 
twisted  wrist  can  see  the  boy  write  who 
has  the  normal  position.  That  helps  great- 
ly. 

Aside  from  having  a  left-handed  stu- 
dent now  and  then,  they  may  come  in 
larger  numbers.  This  may  be  caused  by 
accidents.  One  of  my  boys  lost  his  right 
arm  in  a  fodder  shredder.  .'Vnother  lost 
two  and  one-half  joints  of  the  first,  second 
and  third  fingers  and  one  and  one-half 
joints  of  the  thumb  in  a  feed  cutter. 

Another  lost  his  right  hand  under  a 
buzz  saw.  Unfortunate  persons  like  these 
must  be  taught  to  write  with  their  left 
hands. 

After  the  world  war  we  had  many  boys 
with  empty  sleeves  who  had  to  learn  to 
write  with  their  left  hands. 

Fortunate  is  the  handicapped  boy  who 
has  enough  of  his  right  arm  left  so  he 
can  hold  his  paper.  When  this  is  not  the 
case,  I  get  a  thin  board  with  a  spring 
clasp  to  it  at  the  top  so  the  paper  can 
be  held  firmly  on  the  board.  I  use  one 
9  by  11  inches.  They  can  be  had  any  size. 

The  person  who  loses  a  right  arm  by 
accident  or  in  the  army  is  not  prepared  at 
once  to  start  his  mastery  of  the  pen  .The 
loss  is  too  great.  He  is  simply  unnerved. 
I  have  seen  them  make  an  attempt  to 
take  something  with  the  lost  member.  This 
is  for  them  a  bitter  experience.  Then  is 
the  time  to  go  to  them  and  ask  something 
foreign  to  their  thoughts.  Watch  their 
faces  brighten. 

The  average  left-handed  person  has  a 
different  attitude  toward  the  teacher  when 
it  comes  to  writing  or  figuring  on  the 
blackboard  and  this  seems  to  be  true 
whether  they  have  lost  the  right  arm  by 
accident  or  are  born  left-handed.  How 
the  clouds  lift  when  they  find  some  one 
who  understands  them. 

I  recall  a  Miss  Talso.  She  seemed  to 
be  embarassed  if  any  teacher  spoke  to  her. 


It  took  a  long  time  to  gain  her  confidence. 
Then  she  forged  to  the  front.  She  led  all 
others  in  spelling,  arithmetic  and  rapid 
calculation.  Her  manual  dexterity  was  re- 
markable. She  took  a  splendid  position 
and    held   it   satisfactorily. 

Sha  won  a  Zaner  Method  certificate 
and  no  one  could  tell  whether  her  writ- 
ing was  done  by  a  right-handed  person 
or  one  who  was  left-handed  unless  he 
sa\v  her  write. 

The  left-handed  students  with  whom  I 
have  come  in  contact,  seem  to  have  been 
especially  gifted,  so  much  so  that  I  have 
sometimes  thought  they  were  more  alert 
than    right-handed   people. 

One  of  my  friends  told  me  not  two 
months  ago: 

"The  left-handed  people  are  sharper 
than  the  right.  The  left-handed  boys  could 
beat  us  at  any  game. 

Now,  I  have  been  worsted  by  some 
left-handed  boys,  even  in  little  fisticuffs, 
and  never  knew  why  until  my  friend 
told  me. 

The  best  thing  I  can  do  to  encourage 
them   now   is  to   say: 

"Remember  you  are  left-handed  and 
left-handers   always   win." 

In  my  opinion,  the  left-handed  lose  con- 
fidence because  they  are  asked  to  change 
from  left  to  right.  Everv  one  without  a 
single  exception  has  told  me  that  he  or 
she  had  been  asked  to  change.  This  is 
not   as  it  should   be. 

Fellow  penmanship  teachers,   as  we  arc 


HARVARD  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  Harvard  Summer  Session  will  be- 
gin July  8  and  end  August  17.  More 
than  fifty  courses  in  education  will  be 
offered.  The  following  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  commercial  teachers: 

Principles  of  Vocational  Education  by 
F.  C.  Smith. 

High  School  Commercial  Curriculum  by 
F.  G.  Nichols. 

Organization  and  Supervision  of  Com- 
mercial Education  by  F.  G.  Nichols. 

Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Bookkeep- 
ing, Junior  Business  Training,  Business 
Arithmetic,  and  Business  Writing  by  E. 
A.  Zelliot. 

\  methods  course  in  these  subjects  which 
are  closely   related. 

Principles  of  Vocational  Guidance  by 
Dr.   F.  J.  Keller. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  that  Mr. 
Nichols  has  given  a  course  in  Organiza- 
tion and  Supervision  of  Commercial  Edu- 
cation in  a  summer  session.  He  is  offer- 
ing it  the  coming  summer  for  the  special 
benefit  of  city  supervisors  of  commercial 
education,  heads  of  high  school  commer- 
cial departments  who  would  like  to  pre- 
pare for  the  work  of  a  supervisor,  and  in- 
structors in  normal  schools  and  colleges 
who  may  be  interested  in  this  kind  of 
work. 


Mr.  A.  J.  Willard,  who  flourished  the  above  swan,  is  a  penman,  a  show  card  writer  and  an 
artist  of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  He  is  a  man  well  along  in  years  but  is  stiU  enthusiastic 
over  pen  work. 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 


By  E.  L.  Brown 
Rockland,  Me. 


I  COVER  DESIGN 

f  Lay  off  space  on  your  paper  about  12x17 

and  sketch  roughly  the  design  giving  spe- 
cial attention  to  spacing  and  size  of  the 
different  units.  The  hounding  stag  should 
be  placed  just  below  center  of  page,  and 
may  be  enlarged  by  the  "square  process", 
a  pantagraph,  or  better  still,  free  hand. 
The  stag  should  be  full  of  grace  and  also 
suggest  action.   His   apparent  speed  means 

'  that  he  is  endeavoring  to  escape  from  a 
pursuing  foe,  and  it  is  your  purpose  to 
tell  a  story  with  pen  and  ink  and  tell  it 
effectively.  The  principal  lines  of  letter- 
ing should  be  penciled  very  carefully  with 
an  eye  to  uniform  size  and  spacing. 

Drawings  for  the  photo  zinc  process 
must  be  black — pale  indistinct  lines  come 
out  broken  and  ragged  in  the  plate.  If 
you  use  Zanerian  ink  do  not  dilute  it 
with  water  when  preparing  work  for  the 
engraver.  Specimens  for  framing  mav  be 
executed  in  diluted  ink  for  delicate  effects, 
ti'as  a  former  student  of  A.  R.  Dunton, 
that  master  of  fine  pen  drawing  in  line 
and  stipple,  whose  work  could  only  be 
reproduced  by  the  half-tone  process.  The 
beautiful    delicate    effects    which     rivaled 

I  steel  engraving  were  obtained  after  many 
hours  of  painstaking  labor.  The  modern 
engrosser  uses  brush  and  color  to  obtain 
these  effects  and  does  his  work  in  a  frac- 
tion of  the  time  required  by  the  Dunton 
method. 

Outline  initials  "B"  and  "E"  tint  the 
face  of  the  letters,  using  a  number  170 
Gillott's  pen.     Study  the  tone  values. 

Always  do  the  off  hand  work  first  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  mishaps  pe- 
culiar to  pen  flourishing. 

Study  the  arrangement  and  shading  of 
the  strokes  and  aim  to  produce  an  effective 
picture  of  line  and  color — one  of  dash  and 
action.  You  may  use  finger  or  combined 
movement  in  outlining  the  stag.  All  other 
strokes  must  be  made  with  a  bold  whole 
arm  movement. 

Use  T  square  on  drawing  board  and 
ruling  pen  in  outlining  Old  English  let- 
tering, also  for  relief  line.  The  smaller 
lettering  is  called  the  single  stroke  style, 
and  does  not  need  to  be  outlined  in  pen- 
cil— use  pencil  for  spacing  only.  Finish 
Old  English  with  a  fine  pointed  pen — use 
the  same  pen  for  stippling  around  the 
stag. 

We  hope  you  will  find  many  things 
about  the  design  worthy  of  your  best  ef- 
forts and  we  trust  that  you  will  send  us 
\'our  work   for  suggestions. 


Enclosed    find    check    for    which    please 
continue    sending    the    Business    Educator 
to  us.   The   Business   Educator   is   a   neces- 
sary part  of  our  college  equipment. 
Fredonia   Kansas   Business   College. 

Ella  T.  Sheedy,  Manager. 


MR.  MEADOWS  SAYS 

By  George  A.  Me.'\dqvvs 

President  Draughon's  Business  College, 

Shreveport,  La. 


G.  C.  Greene  spent  his  boyhood  days 
on  a  farm  in  Western  North  Carolina. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  began  teach- 
ing in  the  rural  schools  of  North  Caro- 
lina. He  next  entered  the  Applachian 
State  Normal  School  located  at  Boone, 
North  Carolina,  where  he  graduated  four 
years  later.  After  spending  one  year  as 
principal  of  a  Junior  High  School,  he 
decided  to  take  up  Commercial  training 
and  entered  Draughon's  Business  College, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  where  he  com- 
pleted a  course  and  secured  a  position  in 
the  auditing  department  of  the  New  Port 
News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany which  he  held  for  two  years. 

Being  anxious  to  learn  more  of  accoun- 
ting Mr.  Greene  completed  a  course  with 
the  International  School  and  later  enter- 
ed the  Bowling  Green  Business  University, 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  where  he  grad- 
uated from  the  Business  Administration 
and  Accounting  course  receiving  the  Mast- 
er of  Accounts  degree.  After  graduating 
he  remained  one  year  to  study  special 
Penmanship  and  Illuminating  under  Mr. 
S.  E.  Leslie.  Upon  completion  of  this 
work  in  the  summer  of  1921  he  accepted 
a  position  as  head  of  the  Penmanship 
Department  of  Goldey  College,  Wilming- 
ton, Deleware,  which  position  he  now 
holds.  During  this  time  he  has  com- 
pleted courses  in  Public  Speaking,  Lead- 
ership  and   Efficiency. 

Mr.  Greene  is  very  enthusiastic  about 
his  penmanship  work  as  results  indicate. 
In  the  last  two  years  eighteen  of  his  stu- 
dents have  been  awarded  Professional  Cer- 
tificates in  penmanship  from  the  Zanerian 
College,  which  is  the  highest  honor  that 
can  be  given  to  those  who  are  not  in 
attendance    at    the    Zanerian. 

Mr.  Greene  is  preparing  a  course  of 
lessons  in  Business  Writing  for  the  Busi- 
ness  Educator. 


Ornamental    VVi 
IS  le: 

Also  courses  in  Card  Writing,  Script,  Pen  Let- 
tering, and  Flourishing.  VVrne  for  mv  FREE 
BOOK.  "How  To  Become  an  Expert  Penman," 
wliich  explains  my  method.  SEND  TODAY  be- 
fore  you  forget  it. 

T.  M.  TEVIS 
Box.,  25-C  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  LI.  S.  A. 


THE    FUTURE    OF    THE    PRIVATE 
COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL 

The  private  commercial  school  that  is 
founded  on  the  right  principles,  that  main- 
tains a  high-class  teaching  staff,  that  oc- 
cupies good  quarters,  that  is  thoroughly 
equipped,  and  that  practices  high  ideals, 
need  have  no  fear  about  its  future — pro- 
vided its  management  is  alert  and  aggres- 
sive. 

The  commercial  school  that  proposes 
merely  to  give  a  "smattering"  of  book- 
keeping and  stenography  is  DOOMED. 
High  school  commercial  departments  and 
parochial  school  commercial  departments 
are  rapidly  eliminating  the  necessity  of 
such  schools — of  schools  that  merely  give 
a  "smattering"  of  bookkeeping  and  steno- 
graphy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  private  commer- 
cial school  that  offers  THOROUGH  cour- 
ses, not  only  in  bookkeeping  and  steno- 
graphy, but  also  in  accounting,  business 
administration,  secretarial  science,  etc., 
that  maintaines  a  teaching  staff  the  equal 
of  our  high  schools  and  literary  colleges, 
and  that  assists  its  graduates  in  securing  a 
foothold  in  the  business  world — THIS 
type  of  school   has   a   good   future. 

The  private  commercial  school  man  who 
is  doing  business  today  as  he  did  ten  or 
twenty  years  ago  had  better  take  account 
of  "the  handwriting  on  the  wall,"  and  be- 
gin to  shape  his  policies,  immediately,  with 
a  view  of  offering  the  higher  type  cour- 
ses— the  longer,  broader  courses — under 
the  better  type  of  commercial  teachers. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
the  private  commercial  school  shouldn't 
get  $250.00  to  $300.00  and  more,  for  its 
courses,  and  when  it  does  that  it  won't  be 
in  competition  with  the  ordinary  private 
commercial  schools  and  the  high  school 
and  parochial  school  commercial  depart- 
ments. 

During  the  years  to  come,  it  is  truly- 
going  to  be  a  case  of  "the  survival  of  the 
fittest."  But  if  we  can  give  a  two  years' 
college  commercial  course  in  twelve  to 
fifteen  months — which  we  can  do  with 
the  proper  instructors — there  will  be  a 
demand  for  our  services,  because  of  the 
saving  to  be  made  by  the  student  in  the 
long  run,  of  the  practical  training  that 
he  can  get  in  the  private  school,  and  of 
our  ability  to  help  him  get  located  when 
he  has  finished. 


Mr.  B.  C.  Bacon  of  Oakland,  Califor- 
nia is  now  connected  with  the  Roanoke, 
Va.,  Business  College.  Mr.  Bacon  is  one 
of  the  most  skillful  penmen  in  the  country, 
and  we  hope  later  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  presenting  in  our  columns,  some  work 
from  his  pen. 

Miss  G.  Lane  Bishop,  13  Middle  St., 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  Supervisor  of  Penman- 
ship in  the  Norfolk  County  White  Schools, 
submitted  some  of  her  excellent  work  in 
business  writing,  lettering,  and  ornamental 
penmanship.  We  wish  to  compliment  Miss 
Bishop  on  her  skill. 
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The   above   is   P.    L.   Greenwood  of   the   Comr 
Department,   Roosevelt   High   School,   Minneapol 
aught   a   few   years   ago 


At   this 
Mr.    Gr. 


Minn.  Thi.s  fish 
Lake  Minnetonka. 
lake  are  larger,  sc 
We  would  like  lo  know  ho 
this,  and  what  kind  of  bait  ( 
We  are  wondering  just  ho 
nexT  fish  will  be  that  is  cauj 
for  the  Business  Educator. 


the    fish    in 
>od    says. 
u    catch    fish     like 
!Ood    friend   i 
nuch     bigger    the 
ind   photographed 


Three  doz.  cards,  various  styles,  $1.00 
Generous  samples  of  pen  work         50c 


Newport  College 


Summer   Session 


July  1  to  August  23 

All  business  subjects  and  methods 

of  teaching  them. 

College  Credit — Chartered  by 

State. 

Cool  Summers  —  World's  finest 
beaches.  Historic  Tours  —  Short 
Sessions — Ample  time  for  recrea- 
tion 

Write  jor  information 
Newport,  Rhode  Island 


M 


) 

) 

\ 
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Lettering  by  H.   M.   Sherman,   penmanship  teacher  at  State  Teachers  College.  West  Chester. Pa. 


nal   Pen   Holders  are   used   by  the 

beautiful    French  Polish,     fh 


ihip.     The 


■s  are   used   by  the  world's  greatest   penmen   and 

hand-made  or  the  finest  rosewood  and  tulipwood 

ilaid   holder   with    the   ivory   knob  on 

ful  holder  made.     The  light  weight,  correct  balance 

jperior.     Made  by  3  generations  of  penholder  manu- 

Straight  or  Oblique — state  which. 


Maenusson  Prof 
teachers  of  penrr 
and    given    a 

eautiful   as  well   as   the   most 
alee   Magnusson   Holder 
acturers  and  used   by  the  world's  leading  penm 

OSCAR  MAGNUSSON 

208  N.  5th  St., 
Quincy,  111. 

Discounts   in   qnnntlties   to  teaclicrs   and   deale 


S-inch  plain  grip,  each 

S-inch  inlaid  grip,   each 

13-inch  plain  grip,  each 

12-inch  inlaid  grip,   each 


50c 
75c 


Prepare  For  a  City  Supervisorship  in  Commercial  Education 


Harvard  University — July  8  to  August  17,  1929 


3ne  course  deals  with  Organization  and  Supervision  of  Commercial  Education — for  Supervis- 
irs  and  Pleads  of  Commercial  Departments  who  wish  to  become  supervisors.  Also  a  course 
n  which  the  High  School  Commercial  Curriculum  is  analyzed;  and  another  which  deals 
A'ith  methods  of  teaching  junior  business  training,  bookkeeping,  business  writing,  and  business 
irithmelic  as  a  unit  of  commercial  training.  Circular  on  request.  Address  F.  G.  Nichols, 
.awrence   Hall.   Kirkland   Street,   Cambridge,   Massachusetts. 
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TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  Wanted  for  business  subjects- 
positions  waiting.  Nat'l.  Teachers  Agency, 
835     Dixie    Terminal     Bldg.,     Cincinnati,     O. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

Send    for    free    booklet    and    study   the 

opportunities  for  teachers  of 

Commercial  Branches 

Strong  demand   for   those   well   trained 

THE 
ALBERT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 
25  E.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago,  111. 


"ONE  HUNDRED  WRITING  LES- 
SONS," by  H.  W.  Flickinger,  is  a  very 
valuable  work  for  all  who  wish  to  be- 
come finished  professional  penmen.  Mr. 
Flickinger  has  long  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  penmen  and  teach- 
ers. 

Price,    postpaid   $1.00 

Write  for  complete  catalog  of  books 
on  penmanship  and  penmanship  sup- 
plies. 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 
Columbus,   Ohio 


THRU  MY  PENMANSHIP 
COURSES  BY  MAIL.  Hundreds  of 
SUCCESSFUL  GRADUATES  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Send  today  for 
free  folder  which  describes  the  courses 
and  gives  all  details.  If  you  enclose  10c, 
your  name  will  be  written  six  beautiful 
styles  on  cards. 

A.  P.  MEUB,  Penmanship  Specialist 
1944  Loma  Vista  St.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


Orders  -  Inguir ies 


Polks  Reference  Book 

ini  Mailing  List  Catalog 


■ill   find    the   ) 
aluable  infor 


nqu 


for 


produc 


Write   for   Your    FREE   Cony 
R.  L.  POLK  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Largest  City  Directory  Publishers  in   the  Wcrld 

Maiiins  List  Compilers— Business  Statistics 

Producers    of    lured    Mjil    AUverlisint' 


FROM  EAST  AND  WEST 

This  is  written   March    1.     Since   Christmas   positions   have   been   offered   to 
eight  of  our  nominees  for  the  high  schools  of  one  large  city.     Six  accepted  and 
are    teaching    there    now.      They    came    from    Washington,    California,    Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Virginia.     Salaries  $1600  to  $2200.     Mav  we  help  you  too? 
THE   NATIONAL   COMMERCIAL   TEACHERS   AGENCY 
{A   Specialty  by  a  Specialist) 
E.  E.  GAYLORD,  Mgr.  Prospect  Hill,  BEVERLY,  MASS. 


A    PROFITABLE    VOCATION 


Hou 
sampi 


Learn  to  letter  Price  Ticliets  and  Show  Cards.  It  is  easy  I 
oved  Lettering  Pens.  Many  Sludrnls  art  Enabled  to  Con 
Received  by  Lettering  Price   Tickets  and  Show  Cards  fo. 


2]   lettering 
Show  Card  in  colors,  instructions,  figu 
Commercial  Pen  Lettering  and  Desi^ 


do  Rapid,  Clean  Cut  Lettering  with  our 
lue  their  Studies  through  the  Compensa- 
the  Smaller  Merchant,  Outside  of  School 


sting  of  3  Marking  and  3  Shading  Pei 

ind   alphabets  prepaid   $1.00.  Pract, 
100  pages  8x11,  containing   122  p 
jlors,  etc. — a  complete  instructor  it 
Shading  Pen,  prepaid,  $1. 


of  Lettering  Ink, 
al  Compendium  0/ 
tes  of  Commercial 
the   Marking  and 


FH  E  N  EWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  CO. 
Catalog  Free  Dept.  B  Pontiac,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


COMBINATION  OFFERS 

Is  the  title  of  an  eight  page  leaHet  describing  books  on  penmanship,  and  giving 

very  attractive  prices  on  these  books  in  connection  with  the  Business  Educator. 

A  copy  of  this  leaflet  will  be  gladly  sent  free  to  any  one.     Write  for  your  copy 

today. 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY  Columbus,  Ohio 


WESTWARD     HO!      ALASKA     TO      NEW     MEXICO 

Normal  and  College  Graduates  needed.     ENROLL  NOW.    Splendid  positions 

in  all  departments. 
HUFF  TEACHERS  AGENCY  Member  N.A.T.A.  MISSOULA,  MONTANA 


TEACHERS,      WE     PLACE     YOU     IN     THE     BETTER      POSITIONS.         OUR      FIELD  ••  ENTIRE      WEST 


ROCKY  MT.  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

410  U.S.  NATL.  BANK  BLDG,       WILLUM  ruffer.  P»  D.  mg.         DENVER.  COLO. 


Largest  Teachers'  Agency  in  the  West.  We  Enroll  Only  Normal  and  College  Gradual 
Photo  copies  made  from  original,  25  for  $1.50.  Copyrighted  Booklet,  "Ho\y  to  .Apply 
Secure  Promotion,  with  Laws  of  Certification  of  Western  States,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,"  free  to  men 
50c  to  non-members.      Every  teacher  needs  it.     Write  today  for  enrollment  card   and  inform: 


Positions  for  Teachers  &  Business   Schools  Sor  Sale 


School  officials  are  writing  and  wiring  us  for  ivell   (jualified   teachers 
ite  you  to  use  our  service,     let  us  kiio'x  your  I'.is/n's. 

Co'op.  Instructors'  Ass'n,   M.  S.  Cole,  Secy.,    Marion,  Ind. 


We 


'T^  _^^       t- ^-^.^_   Get  a  choice  position  through  us — any  part  of  the  country, 


Openings  in  business  schools,  high  schools,  colleges,  now  or 
later.     Half  of  the  state  universities  have  selected  our  can- 
didates. Highest  type  of  service.  Employ- 
ers report  jour  vacancies.  Write  us  now. 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President 
Shubert-Rialto     Bldg.,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 


Do  You  Want  a  Better  Commercial 
Teaching  Position? 

Let  US  help  you  secure  it.  During  the  past  few  months  we  have 
sent  commercial  teachers  to  26  different  states  to  fill  attractive 
positions  in  colleges,  high  schools  and  commercial  schools.  We 
have  some  good  openings  on  file  now.  Write  for  a  registration 
blank. 

Continental  Teachers'  Agency 

BOWLING  GREEN,  KENTUCKY 
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LAWRENCE     BUSINESS    COLLEGE 

The  above  is  the  home  of  the  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  Business  College,  which  occupies 
three  floors  of  this  building.  This  school 
has  a  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  bus- 
iness college  in  Kansas,  having  been  es- 
tablished sixty  years  ago.  As  the  years 
have  gone  by  this  school  has  kept  pace 
with  commercial  education  and  today  is 
offering  up-to-date  courses  in  commercial 
subjects. 

W.  H.  Quackenbush  is  the  president  of 
the  institution  and  E.  S.  Weatherby  is  the 
superintendent. 

Surely  the  institution  is  to  be  compli- 
mented on  its  many  years  of  faithful  ser- 
vice to  commercial  education.  Thousands 
of  young  men  and  women  have  entered 
its  doors  and  have  come  on  through  to 
success. 


Your  Name  Elegantly  Writte 

12    cards          30c.      with    Address 

5c    extra 

50       ■•          $1.20, 

15c       " 

Card  Case  Free  zcith  order  for 

W  CarJi 

T.    M.    TEVIS,    Penman 

Box    2.5-C                                         Chill 

cothn    Mo. 

MELFORT  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

The  above  Business  College  is  the 
"Baby"  in  the  famous  Garbutt-Success 
Chain  of  Business  Colleges — the  largest 
chain  of  Commercial  Schools  in  Canada. 

It  was  brought  to  life  by  Mr.  James 
F.  Pirie  of  the  Success  Business  College, 
Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan,  and  is  dir- 
ectly  under  his  supervision. 

The  Principal  in  charge  is  Miss  Lucy 
T.  McBeath — Holder  of  the  Zaner  Meth- 
od Teachers  Certificate — a  young  lady 
with  excellent  qualifications  to  teach  all 
branches  of  Commercial  Work. 

The  schools  at  Prince  Albert  and  Mel- 
fort  are  within  an  ace  of  being  the  "Far- 
thest North"  Business  Colleges,  both  places 
being  on  the  direct  route  of  the  new  line 
to  the  famous  Hudson's  Bay,  and  are  in 
the  midst  of  an  excellent  mixed  farming 
district. 

To  the  North,  and  within  easy  reach 
is  the  Famous  Mineral  Belt  and  the  Big 
Game   Hunting  Grounds. 

The  district  is  very  much  on  the  Cana- 
dian Map   as  the  "Coming  Country." 


Very  beautiful  cards  and  light  line  let- 
tering have  been  received  from  W.  B. 
Snyder,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Mr.  Snyder  is  a 
retired  printer  in  his  seventy-seventh 
year.  He  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his 
ability. 


CALLING  CARDS 


Script 
Gradunt 


25c  per  doz. 
35c  per  doz. 
35c  per  doz. 


Designs,  etc.,  Neatly    Written 

OLIVER  P.  MARKEN 

1816  Buchanan  St.,  Topeka,  Kans. 


Pen    Work  to    please    you. 

Diplomas,    certificates   announcements, 

invitations,    etc.    Lettered.     Write    for 

prices. 

H.  M.  SHERMAN 

State  Tca(  Iters  Colleije 
West  Chester  Pa. 


HENRY  D.  GOSHERT 
Noted    Penman    and    Engrosser    Dies 
On    February   9,    Henry   D.   Goshert,    66 
years,   died   in   the   Missouri   Baptist   Hos- 
pital,   of    bronchial    pneumonia,    contract- 
ed   after   an    operation. 

Mr.  Goshert  was  a  penman  of  high 
order.  He  engrossed  resolutions,  testimon- 
ials, etc.,  in  St.  Louis  for  the  past  33 
years.  Some  of  his  engrossing  included 
testimonials  presented  to  Marshal  Foch, 
Gen.  Pershing  and  Col.  Lindbergh. 

We  have  known  Mr.  Cjoshert  tor  many 
years,  and  have  held  him  in  high  esteem, 
both    as   a   penman    and    as   a   man. 

He  was  associated  lately  with  O.  H. 
White  in  engrossing  work,  who  will  con- 
tinue the  business. 

We  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  his 
widow. 


LEARN  ENGROSSING 

in  50ur  spare  time  at  home. 
Thirty  Lesson  Plates  and  Print- 
ed Instructions  mailed  to  any 
addr 


cash 


O.    Mo 


Ord 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser,       Illuminator 

Designer 

Scranton     Real      Estate     BIdg 

Scranton,  Pa. 


nd 


FRANCIS  L 

.  TOWER 

601    Pleasant   St..    Uamm 

onton,  N.J 

.  U.8.A. 

Lessons  in   Business   Writi 

ig,   Orname 

ital   Pen- 

inanahip    and    Copper    Pla 

te    Script. 

Personal 

instruction    or    Mail.      Fin 

est   oblique 

penhold- 

crs.     ALL  CIRCULARS 

?REE.     Wr 

te  today 

and    receive   fancy   signatures   for  yoi 

r   scrap- 

book. 

Special  Course  in 
ILLUMINATING  and  DESIGNING 

10    Lessons    with    corrections    $25.00 

A  Heautiful   Illuminated  Piece  1.00 

.\  Proportioned  Scaling  Instrument  2.00 

IVrile  for  particulars 

J.  D.  CARTER  Deerfield,  III. 


Mr.    S.    H.    Kallenbach,    Grcensburg,    Pa.,    writes    a    very    free,    graceful    ornamental  style.     We  want  to  compliment  him  on  the  skill  and  dash  which  he 

gets   into   his   writing. 
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BOOK    REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  business 
subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly  reviewed 
in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to  enable  our 
readers  to  determine  its  value. 


Layouts  for  Advertising,  by  John  Dell. 
Published  by  Frederick  J.  Drake  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  Illinois.  Imitation  leath- 
er binding,  175  pages. 

This  useful  handbook,  containing  700  layout 
suggestions  used  in  magazines,  newspapers,  book- 
lets, folders,  broadsides,  letterheads,  posters^  with 
specimens  of  type  and  borders,  is  proving  its 
value  in  the  field  of  advertising  art.  This  book 
contains  no  text  matter,  no  long  descriptive  ar- 
ticles;  just  the  illustrations  of  actual  layouts. 


Rowe's  New  Cost  Accounting,  revised  bv 

J.   W.   Alexander,   C.   P.   A.,   and   A.   E. 

i-enhart.  Published  by  The  H.  M.  Rowe 

Company,  Baltimore,  Md.     Cloth  cover, 

96  pages.     Copyright  192S. 

Each  chapter  discusses  a  specihc  phase  of  Cost 
Accounting.  At  the  end  of  the  chapters  are  given 
a  number  of  Theory  Questions.  The  statement 
forms  agree  with  modern  practice  and  with  the 
Cost  Formula.  The  modern  twelve-column  work- 
ing sheet,  as  used  bv  practicing  accountants,  is 
thoroughly  explained  and  illustrated.  The  Direct 
Material  Cost  or  Quantity  Method  of  distributing 
manufacturing  expenses  is  fully  discussed.  The  text 
includes  a  great  many  script  illustrations  in  color. 
The  manfacturing  problems  and  the  glossary  of 
accounting    terms    are    valuable    features. 

Accompanying  the  text,  there  is  a  practice  set 
consisting  of  a  Budget  with  Business  Papers, 
a  set  of  Blank  Books,  and  an  envelope  of  Outgo- 
ing Papers.  The  Instructors'  Audit  Book  shows 
the  results  of  aU  transactions  in  complete  detail. 
It  is  conveniently  thumb-indexed  so  that  the 
teacher  can  quickly  find  anything  he  wants. 

RtJWF.'S  NEW  COST  ACCOUNTING  repre- 
sents modern  cost  practice  and  procedure,  organ- 
ized   on    a    teaching   plan    that    is    at    once    interest- 


ng 


nd    effei 


Commercial  Education  in  Secondary 
Schools,  by  Harry  D.  Kitson,  Professor 
of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University.  Published  by  Ginn  k 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Cloth  cover,  374 
pages. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  record  the 
steps  that  the  secondary  schools  are  taking  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  prepossessions  and 
traditions  of  the  old  order,  and  to  lav  out  the 
lines  along  which  they  can  develop  a  type  of 
commercial   education   that  will   meet   the  needs  of 


Four  main  ideas  run  through  the  book:  First, 
it  is  the  duty  of  secondary  schools  to  acquaint 
young  people  with  the  elementarv  processes  of 
business  life.  Second,  the  schools  'should  not  be 
mere  clerk  factories.  In  addition  to  providing 
facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  skills,  they  should 
instill  untierstanding  and  insight.  Third,  com- 
mercial education  ought  to  do  away  -with  the 
"academic"  type  of  teaching.  Bv  academic  we 
mean  a  point  of  view  which  regards  subject  mat- 
ter as  an  end  in  itself.  The  view  recommended 
in  this  book  is  that  the  facts  imparted  in  a  com- 
mercial course  should  be  presented  not  as  entities 
remote  from  life,  but  as  parts  of  life.  We  pro- 
pose that  business  processes  be  presented  not  as 
subject    matters,    but    as    functions    of    human    in- 
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ivencss  of  our  teaching.  In  realizing  this  con- 
ception, we  have  made  only  slight  progress,  since 
the  application  of  scientific  methods  in  education 
is  only  relatively  new.  Still,  there  have  been 
enough  instances  of  this  method  of  approach  to 
show  that  it  is  a  profitable  basis  for  administer- 
ing   commercial    edu 


Psychology     For     Executives,    by     Elliott 
Dunlap  Smith,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y.     Cloth  cover,  262  pages. 
Most  of   the   problems  of   man  management  must 
be   handled   by   the   executive   and   foreman   himself 
in    direct    contact    with    employees.    This    requires 
that    he    have    a    clear    understanding    of    human 
nature    and    of    the    typical    characteristics    of    in- 
dividual   and    group    behavior. 

This  book  will  supply  executives  with  such 
an  understanding  in  plain  and  simple  terms  and 
with  helpful  use  of  illustrative  cases  drawn  from 
the   author's   experience. 

Henry   S.    Dennison,    President   of   the   Dennison 

Manufacturing  Company  says  in  his  introduction: 

"This  book  deals  with  psychology  in   the  spirit 

of    the    engineer.     In     it     practice    and     practical 

generalization    run    along    close    together. 

To  all  men  who  sincerely  wish  so  to  handle 
the  groups  they  manage  that  they  approach  the 
highest  effectiveness,  the  need  of  the  practical 
help    of    an    applied    psychology    is    very    great." 


How    to    Sketch    From    Life,    by   Len    A. 

Doust.  Published  by  Bridgman  Pub- 
lishers, Pelham,  New  York.  Cloth 
cover,  63  pages. 

This  book  tells  clearlv  and  concisely  how  to 
become  an  efficient  figure 'artist.  It  carefully  analy- 
zes the  details  of  the  subject  and  arranges  an 
elementary  progressive  program  of  study  which 
enables  the  beginer  to  thoroughly  master  the  rudi- 
ments of  sketching  from  life.  This  book  is  of 
v^alue  to  the  teacher  and  art  student  and 
Of  the  63   pages,    12   are  full-page  illus- 


Scientific  Dictation  Studies,  by  Charles  G. 
Reigner,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.  Published  by 
The  H.  M.  Rowe  Company,  Baltimore, 
Md. .  Artcraft  covers,  144  pages.  Copy- 
right 1929. 

This  book  is  a  work  pad  for  shorthand  students, 
%"x\Wi"  in  size.  The  pad  contains  70  studies 
constructed  on  a  new  and  original  plan.  Each 
Study  is  a  unit  and  consists  of  the  material  printed 
on  both  sides  of  the  sheet.  At  the  top  of  each 
page  are  given  the  shorthand  outliness  for  words 
and  phrases  from  the  letters  or  articles  appearing 
on  that  page.  Those  same  words  and  phrases  are 
printed  on  the  outer  half  of  the  sheet.  Each  sheet 
is  perforated,  and  the  practice  work  may  be  de- 
tached and  handed  to  the  teacher. 

At  the  bottom  of  each  page  are  given  a  number 
ofl  Notes  which  give  concrete  instructions  on 
matters  of  English,  spelling,  arrangement,  and 
transcript    work. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  Parts,  and  the 
material  is  graded  according  to  syllabic  intensity, 
which  is  found  by  counting  the  number  of  sylla- 
bles and  dividing  the  number  of  syllables  bv  the 
total  number  of  words  in  the  letter  or  aritclc. 

Supplementary  word  practice  is  provided  on 
the  1000  Commonest  Words  and  on  900  Common 
Business  Words   selected   from   the   Horn    list. 

Shorthand  is  simply  a  tool.  The  material  on 
which  the  tool  is  used  in  the  English  language. 
The  transcript  is  the  final  test  of  stenographic 
efficiency.  Scientific  Dictation  Studies  i-.  ihe  out- 
growth of  a  careful  study  extending  over  many 
years  to  determine  the  errors  that  appear  fre- 
quently   in    stenographers'    transcripts. 


Accountants'  and  Auditors'  Manual,  by 
William  M.  Stone  in  collaboration  with 
J.  Lee  Nicholson,  C.  P.  A.,  Charles  J. 
Nyasmyth,  F.  A.  A.,  C.  P.  A.,  Stuart 
Chase,  C.  P.  A.,  and  Nelson  H.  Prouty, 
F.  A.  A.,  C.  P.  A.  Published  by  Inter- 
national Textbook  Company,  Scranton, 
Pa.  Red  leatheroid  binding,  gold 
stamping,  430  pages. 

Seasoned  practitioners,  bookkeepers.  clerU,  and 
business  men,  as  well  as  students  of  accountancy 
will  find  in  the  pages  of  this  manual  au;henic 
information  bearing  on  problems  arising  in  their 
everyday  work.  The  publishers  have  not  attemp- 
ted to  produce  an  accountants'  cyclopedia,  but 
rather  to  treat  thoroughly  and  concisely  the  prin- 
ciples of  accounting  and  their  application  and  to 
include  such  further  information  of  interest  and 
use  to  accountants  as  can  be  contained  in  a 
pocket-size    reference    book. 

The  section  devoted  to  financial  calculations 
will     be     found     especially     valuable     to     bankers, 


brokers,  and  investors.  Persons  in  bu 
themselves  or  expecting  to  embark  on  any  enter- 
prise with  others  will  find  in  the  sections  on 
partnerships  and  corporations  much  practical  and 
usable  information. 

Prospective  candidates  for  C.P.A.  examinations 
or  in  fact  for  any  examinations  cannot  afford  to 
be  without  the  examination  suggestions  contained 
in    the    section    of    that    name. 

The  auditing  section  contains  a  complete  out- 
line of  procedure  in  conducting  an  audit  as  well 
as    a    valuable    discussion    on    report    writing. 

Specific  provisions  of  laws  and  regulations, 
which  are  likely  to  change  at  any  time,  are  not 
treated;  instead,  sources  of  current  and  reliable 
information    have    been    given. 

The  fact  that  the  application  of  accounting 
principles,  as  well  as  the  priciples  themselves, 
are  treated  greatly  enlarges  the  usefulness  of  the 
Manual  and  makes  it  valuable  to  executives  and 
business  men  as  well  as  to  bookkeepers  and  accoun- 
tants who  are  more  particularly  concerned  with 
the  production  of  records  and  reports  than  with 
their  applicarion. 


The  Business  Administration  of  a  School 
System,  by  Ward  G.  Reeder,  Associate 
Professor  of  School  Administration, 
Ohio  State  University.  Published  by 
Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  Cloth 
cover,  454  pages. 

Of  the  many  excellent  books  on  school  adminis- 
tration available,  there  are  unusually  few  on  that 
large    and    important    phase — its    business    art  airs. 

Professors  of  school  administration  in  colleges 
and  universities,  superintendents  of  schools,  and 
all  other  school  officials  will  therefore  welcome 
heartily,  we  believe,  Reeder's  Business  Adminis- 
tration of  a  School  System. 

This  valuable  new  book  goes  straight  to  the 
heart  of  the  urgent  problems  of  local  school  offi- 
cials; mainly  problems  of  how  to  procur 
for   the  schools   and   of   how   to  spend   it. 

Every  topic  discussed  follows :  The  Fu 
of  Business  Administration  in  the  Schools,  Ad- 
ministrative Relationships  in  School  Organization, 
Personnel  of  the  School  Business  Department, 
Making  the  School  Budget,  Procuring  Revenue  for 
the  Schools,  School  Financial  Accountnig,  Planning 
and  Constructing  a  School  Building,  School  Archi- 
tectural Service,  Selecting  and  Purchasing  School 
Sites,  Financing  Capital  Outlays  for  Schools,  Use 
of  School  Buildings,  Maintenance  of  the  School 
Plant,  The  School  Janitor.  Insurance  of  School 
Property,  Taking  the  School  Inventory,  Adminis- 
tration "of  School  Suplics,  Business  Atlministration 
of  the  Teaching  Personnel,  School-Pav-Roll  Pro- 
cedure, Business  Administration  of  Rural  Schools, 
Administration   of    School   Transportation. 

Well  organized  and  sound,  Reeder's  Business 
Administration  of  a  School  System  is  highly  usable 
as  a  textbook  and   highly  practical   as  a  handbook. 
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PENMANSHIP  SUPPLIES 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.     Cash  should  accompany  all  orders. 

All  goods  go  postpaid  except  those  listed  to  go  by  express,  you  pay  express 
charges.  Of  course,  when  cheaper,  goods  listed  to  go  by  express  will  be  sent  by 
parcel  post,  if  you  pay  charges. 


Pens 

Zanerian  Fine  Writer  Pen  No.  1. 

1  gr.         $1.75         %  gr $  .50         1  doz $  .20 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen  No.  2,  Zanerian  Medial  Pen 
No.  3,  Zanerian  Standard  Pen  No.  4,  Zanerian 
Falcon  Pen  No.  5,  Zanerian  Business  Pen  No.  6. 

1   gr $1.25  i/t  gr $  .40  1   doz $  .15 

Special  prices  in  quantities.  We  also  handle  Gil- 
lott's,  Hunt's  Spencerian  and  Esterbrook's  pens. 
Write  for  prices. 

Broad  Pointed  Lettering  Pens. 

1   Complete  set  (12  pens)   $0.35 

Y2  doz.  single  pointed  pens  15 

yi  doz.  double  pointed  pens  30 

1  doz.  single  pointed,  any  No .25 

1  doz.  double  pointed,  any  No ^ 60 

Pen  Holders 
Zanerian  Fine  Art  Oblique  Holder,  Rosewood: 

111/^  inches $1.25         8  inches $1.00 

Zanerian  Fine  Art  Straight  Holder,  8  inches  $1.00 

Zanerian  Oblique  Holder,  Rosewood: 
11^  inches $  .75         8  inches. $  .65 

Zanerian  Expert  Oblique  Holder,  7'/2  inches: 

1  only $0.20        1  doz $1.25      'A  gr $  6.50 

Yi  doz 75       Y  gr 3.50       1     gr 12.00 

Excelsior  Oblique  Holder,  6  inches: 

1  only $  .15        1  doz $1.20      Y  gr $  5.50 

54  doz 70      14  gr 3.00      1     gr 10.00 

Zaner  Method  Straight  Holder,  7'/2  inches: 

1  only $  .15         1  doz $  .60       yi  gr $2.65 

V2  doz 40       %  gr 1.50        1     gr 4.80 

1  Triangular  Straight  Holder,  714  inches $0.25 

1  Correct  Holder,  hard  rubber,  6^  inches 25 

1   Hard  Rubber  Inkstand  70 

1   Good  Grip  Penpuller  15 

1   Inkholder  for  Lettering  10 

Cards 

White,  and  six  different  colors: 
100  postpaid,  30c;  500  express  (shipping  weight  2  lbs.), 
$1.00;    1000    express    (shipping   weight   4    lbs.),    $2.00. 

Flourished  Design  Cards: 

With  space  for  name.     Two  different  sets  of   12  each. 

Every  one  different. 

1  set,  12  cards  $  .15  6  sets,  72  cards  $  .40 

Joker  or  Comic  Cards 

1  set,  12  cards  $  .15  6  sets,  72  cards  $  .40 


Papers 

Zanerian  5-lb.  Paper  (wide  and  narrow  rule) : 

1  pkg.  of  240  sheets  by  express  $1.50 

Zanerian  6-lb.  Paper   (narrow  rule)  : 

1   pkg.  of  240  sheets  by  express  $2.00 

Zanerian   Azure   (Blue)    Paper: 

1   pkg.  of  240  sheets  by  express  $2.00 

Zaner  Method  No.  9  Paper   (fs-'n.  rule,  8xl0'/2) 

1  pkg.  of  500  sheets,  not  prepaid  $  .85 

100  sheets  by  mail  postpaid  50 

Inks 

Zanerian  India  Ink: 

1   bottle  $  .40         1  doz.  bottles  express  $4.00 

1  bottle  Zanerian  Gold  Ink  25 

1  bottle  Zanerian  White  Ink  30 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink: 

1  bottle,  4  oz.  postpaid  $  .50 

1   pint  by  express  75 

1   quart  by  express  1.15 

Zanerian  Ink  Powder: 

1   quart   package   $  .30 

6  packages  or  more,  per  pkg.,  net  22^ 

Zanerian  Ink  Tablets   (both  red  and  black) 

1   quart  box,  32  tablets  $  .30 

6  boxes  or  more,  per  box  25 

Fine  White  Cardboard 

White  Wedding  Bristol:  Size  22"/2x28"/2: 

6  sheets,   postpaid   $  .90 

12  sheets,  postpaid  1.65 

2  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid  50 

Large  Sheeta  of  Paper 
Ledger,  16x21 — 28'/2-lb.  stock  (smooth  surface) : 

6  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid  $  .65 

12  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid 1.10 

Genuine  Parchment — Sheepskin,  16x21  inches: 

1   sheet,  postpaid  $     2.50 

6  sheets,  postpaid  12.00 

Aritilicial    Parchment — 16x21   inches: 

6  sheets,   postpaid  $1.50 

12  sheets,  postpaid  2.40 


Write  for  complete  Penmanship  Supply  Catalog 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO.,  Penmanship  Specialists 


Columbus,  Ohio 
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\\  c   can   secure   a   better   position 

for  \nu   at  a  cost  of  only  $10.00. 

Write  to  our  Main  Office 

for   Free   Literature. 

UO  IT  NOW;  WE'LL  DO  THE  REST 

National  Educational  Service,Inc. 

SEVENTEENTH   AT  OGDEN 

DENVER,  COLO. 

WILMINGTON  DENVER  CHICAGO 


liUWARD  G.  MILLS 

iinpl   Sfecuiliil   lor   Engrossing   Purposes 
P.  O    Drawer  9S2  Kochestcr  N.  .Y 

Tht  finest  script  obtainable  for  bookkeeping  illus- 
trations, etc.  The  Mills  Pejis  are  unexcelled.  Mills' 
Pertection  No.  1 — For  fine  business  -writing,  1 
gross  $1.50;  'A  gross  40c,  postpaid.  Mills'  Medial 
Pen  No.  2 — A  splendid  pen  ot  medium  tine  point, 
I  gross  $1.25;  '4  gross  35c,  postpaid.  Mills'  Uusi- 
iiess  Writer  No.  3 — The  best  for  business,  1  gross 
$1.25;  14  gross  3Sc,  postpaid.  1  doz.,  ot  each  of 
the  above  three  styles  of  pens  by  mail  for  40c. 
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Catalog   and   Samples   Free 

HOWARD  &  BROWN 

Rockland,  Maine 


THE    SUMMER    SCHOOL 

of  the 
COLLEGE  of  GOMMERGE  of  the 

BOWLING  GREEN  BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


he<iins  June  10  and  ends  August  24,  divided  into  two  terms — June  10 
to  July  13  and  July  15  to  August  24.  Intensive  work  of  college  rank 
interwoven  with  methods  of  teaching  and  many  drills.  Students  may 
make  thirteen  college  credits — six  first  term  and  seven  the  second. 
Wider  range  of  subjects  than  we  have  ever  offered;  more  instructors, 
ami  an  improved  set-up  generally. 

For  teachers  experienced  or  inexperienced  who  want  college  credits, 
professional  training,  recreation  or  positions. 

Our  former  Summer  School  students  may  continue  work  toward  a  de- 
gree and  not  duplicate  work  they  have  had  here. 

Two  very  pretentious  outings  planned,  one  quite  different  from  any  our 
students  have  enjoyed.  Students  last  year  from  twenty-five  states. 
Larger  number  expected  this  year.     Ask  for  Summer  School  Bulletin. 

Address:     COLLEGE  of  COMMERCE  of  the 

BOWLING  GREEN  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 
BOWLING  GREEN,  KENTUCKY 


The    American    Penman 

America's   Handwriting  Magazine 

Devoted  to  Penitianship  and 

Commercial    Education 

Coniaiiis  Lessons  in 

BUSINESS  WRITING 

ACCOUNTING 

ORNAMENTAL  WRITING 

LETTERING 

ENGROSSING 

ARTICLES  ON  THE  TEACHING  AND 
SUPERVISION    OF   PENMANSHIP. 
Yearly   subscription    price    $1.25.      Special   club 
rates    to   schools    and    teachers.      Sample    copies 

THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 
55  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


An    Educational   Journal   of 

Real   Merit 

Regular  Departments 

penmansihp     arithmetic     civics 

c;eogkapiiv     nature-studv 
pedagogy    primary  construction 

HISTORY  M.'VNY   OTHERS 

Price    $1.50    per    year  Sample    on    request 

PARKER  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Taylorville,  III. 


STUDY   AT   HOME 

V,,u    Ljnnct    "buv    ,i    degree"    frum    the    People 
Cnlletc.    hm    you    ean    earn    one    provided    yoi 
h.ivc    character,    and    will    WORK. 
Addicss:      Box    503,    Kansas   City,    Mo. 


Gillott's  Pens 

The    Most    Perfect    of    Pens 


No.    601    E.    F.    Magnum    Quill    Pen 

Cillot's   Pens   stand   in   the  front   rank 

as     regards     Temper,     Elasticity     and 

Durability 

JOSEPH  GILLOT  &  SONS 

SOLD  BY  ALL  STATIONERS 
Alfred  Field  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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This  Rowe  Book  Ties 
Theory  to   Practice 


NEW  DICTATION  COURSE 

By  Charles  G.  Reigner 

Isn't  it  true  that  the  biggest  handicap  you 
have  in  training  stenographers  lies  in  their  lack  of 
knowledge  of  English? 

New  Dictation  Course  is  planned  to  help  you 
and  your  students  to  overcome  that  handicap.  Not 
only  does  the  book  provide  practice  in  all  types  of 
modern  business  correspondence,  but  it  includes 
definite  plans  for  building  the  pupil's  vocabulary. 
The  Introduction,  which  contains  the  Thousand 
Commonest  Words  with  the  shorthand  outlines,  is 
a  unique  feature. 

More  than  1500  schools  are  now  using  New 
Dictation  Course  as  a  pupils'  text.  Hundreds  of 
teachers  have  told  us  that  it  has  brought  about  a  big 
improvement  in  their  pupils'  transcripts. 

You  are  invited  to  see  for  yourself  what  a 
splendid  practice  book  it  is.  Write  us  on  your 
school  letterhead  and  tell  us  the  text  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils  and  the  number  of  students  in 
your  dictation  work;  then  an  examination  copy  of 
Neiv  Dictation  Course  will  be  sent  you  without 
charge.  A  single  copy  for  library  or  reference  use, 
will   be  sent   for  $1.50,   carrying  charges   prepaid. 

U'rite  for  The  Rowe  Budget.     It  is  free. 

The  H.  M.  ROWE  COMPANY 

Educational  Publishers  since  18^4 
624  North  Gilmor  Street 

BALTIMORE      -       -       -       MARYLAND 


"Rowe   Books   are    Good   Books 

and 
Rowe  Service  is  Good  Service" 


New   Double   Penholder 

One   end    for    Red   Ink;    the   other,    for   Bl.ick    or    Blu;    Ink. 

Tliis  attractive  new  penholder  has  all  the  good 
features  of  the  Zaner-Bloser  Penholder,  plus  the 
addition  of  another  writing  end.  Many  prefer  it  even 
if  red  ink  is  not  used. 

Economical         Durable         Handy 

For  special  two  school  color  combinations,  other  than 
red  and  black,  we  can  furnish  this  holder  in  5  gross 
lots  at  no  additinoal  cost;  $6.40  a  gross. 

\'oT  special  three  school  color  combinations  the  price 
is  $7.00  per  gross  in  5  gross  lots. 

ORDER  NOW 

Tiie  Zaner-Bloser  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Please  send   me Z-B    DOtTBLE   END 

Quaiility 

Red  &  Black  PENHOLDERS  at  $6.40  a  gross,  postpaid. 

Name  

Address    

Position    

[~]     Cash  enclosed  D     Send  C.  O.  D. 

Prrpaid  prices:     One  holder,  ISc;  two,  25c;  six,  50c;  twelve  80c; 
oiie.fourlh  gross,   $1.90;   one-half  gross,  $3.40;   one  gross,   $6.40. 
It   is  better  to  buy  in  gross  lots. 
Patented   1928  by  The  Zanir-Bloser  Co.  Pat.  No.  D.  75772. 
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Indiana  Adopts 

CORRELATED  HANDWRITING 

Text  Books 

By 

Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman 

Professor  of  Educational  Psychology 

University  of  Chicago 

Pupils'  Compendiums — One   each  for   grades  One  to  Six 
Pupils'  Practice  Books — One  each  for  grades  One  to  Six 
Junior  High  Manual — For  pupils,  grades  Seven,  Eight,  Nine 
Teachers'  Manuals — One  each  for  grades  One  to  Six 
Complete  Teachers'  Manual — For  Rural  Teachers 
Scales  and  Standards — For  all  grades 


Some  Recent  Adoptions 


—  STATES  — 

Arizona 

California 

Indiana 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Nevada 

South  Carolina 

Delaware 

—  CITIES  — 

Washington,  D.  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Evanston,  111., 
Watertown,  S.  Dak.,  Greeley,  Colo.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  Augusta, 
Ga.,  Columbia,  S.  Car.,  Chicago,  111.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Covington,  Ky., 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Annapolis,  Md.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Omaha,  Nebr., 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Asheville,  N.  Car., 
Charlotte,  N.  Car.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Spokane,  Wash.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Clarksburg.  W. 
Va.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  write  us  for  further  information  concerning  this 
series  of  books,  and  we  would  also  suggest  that  you  write  school  officials  of  any 
of  the  abo^•e  mentioned  cities  or  states  regarding  the  results  secured. 

Your  handwriting  problems  are  our  problems.    Let  us  help  you  to  solve  them. 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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BOOKKEEPING    AND    ACCOUNTING 


ACTUAL  BUSINESS  SYSTEM 

FOR 

BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 


Actual  Business  Practice  from  the  start.  Can 
be  operated  with  from  one  to  seven  offices. 

Starting  with  simple  transactions  and  a  simple 
set  of  books,  the  student  advances  by  degrees 
through  every  phase  of  the  subject. 

Can  be  used  with  any  number  of  students.  A 
fascinating,  easily  conducted  course  of  Office  Prac- 
tice and  Accounting,  combined  in  such  a  way  as  to 
secure  maximum  results. 

"Students  Like  It." 

"Teachers  Demand  It." 

Send  jor  It. 

BLISS    PUBLISHING    CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


^  Teachers 
Professional 
Placement 

^  Service 


We  have  calls  for  Teachers  from  Col- 
leges, from  Private  Schools  and  from 
Public  Schools. 

Write  Now  for  Enrollment  Blanks 

THE     OHIO     TEACHER'S 
BUREAU 

A.  I.  U.  Citadel 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


WHEN   SUMMER   COMES 

progressive  teachers  and  those  about  to  enter  this  pro- 
fession journey  to  Gregg  School,  where  instruction 
and  inspiration  are  given  in  unstinted  measure. 

At  the  Gregg  Normal  the  ideal  and  the  practical 
blend  in  harmonious  unity.  New  ideas,  resultful 
methods,  renewed  enthusiasm,  abundant  inspiration, 
new  joy  in  your  work — these  and  many  other  delight- 
ful features  will  bring  into  your  experience  six  happy 
weeks  of  profitable  study  and  intelligent  recreation. 
It  will  prove  a  pleasant  and  profitable  vacation  at  an 
economy  of  cost. 

Free  placement  service  for  those  in  need  of  such 
help. 

The  1929  Normal  Session  begins  July  1  and 
closes  August  9.  Plan  now  to  be  in  attendance. 
Bulletin  may  be  had   for  the  asking. 

GREGG     SCHOOL 

225  North  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Printing 

Facilities  Complete 

Publications 

Catalogs 

Mailing  Pieces 

Color  Work 

Commercial  Forms 

Ruling — Binding 
Special  Blank  Books 

Enjoy  Our  Service 


240  No.  Fourth  St. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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PENMANSHIP  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

TEACHERS 

fr«  RE  you  satisfied  with  your  ability  to  teach  penmanship,  or  do  you  have  a  desire  to  improve  your 
talent,  to  do  full  justice  to  yourself  and  your  pupils,  to  increase  your  earning  capacity,  and  en- 
large your  opportunities  for  success?  The  Zanerian  College  Summer  School  fires  its  pupils 
with  penmanship  enthusiasm,  and  trains  them  in  all  phases  of  modern  methods  of  teaching  and  super- 
vising penmanship.     The  time  to  prepare  is  now. 

Special  Summer  Term,  July  5,  to  August  16,  1929. 

NATIONALLY  Known  Supervisor  and  Teacher,  Mr.  J.  A.  Savage,  Supervisor  of  Writing  in 
the  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Public  Schools,  will  be  with  us  as  one  of  our  instructors  in  our  1929 
summer  term.  Mr.  Savage  has  had  twenty-nine  years  of  teaching  experience  which  includes 
Business  Schools,  City  and  County  Schools,  Extension  Institute  work.  Normal  Instruction  work  and 
Zanerian  College.  Mr.  Savage  is  a  professional  penman  and  teacher  and  will  make  the  Zanerian  Col- 
lege Summer  Term  a  pleasant  one. 


Course  of  Study 

Practice  of  Teaching  Penmanship. 

Business  Penmanship,  Analysis  and  Theory. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Penmanship. 

Blackboard  Writing. 

Psychology. 

Work  in   all   branches  of   Penmanship  such 

as    Lettering,    Roundhand,    Ornamental    and 

Engrossing. 


Work  in  Psychology  will  be  given  under  the  direction  of  Capital  LTniversity  and  two  hours  college 

credit  will  be  given. 


Write  for  illustrated  catalog 
C'     Co/umbus.  Ohio. ' 
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ONE  BOOK 
CANNOT  DO  THE  WORK 

OF  SIX 


The  one-book  typewriting  program  is  inad- 
equate. 
The  traditional  one-book  typewriting  program 
met  the  needs  of  its  makers,  the  private  school 
educators,  for  many  years.  They  were  faced 
with  but  one  definite  objective  and  a  limited 
group  of  students. 

Textbook  requirements  are  not  that  simple  to- 
day. The  one-book  program  of  the  80's  and  the 
90's  is  as  well  fitted  to  meet  today's  complex  ed- 
ucational needs  as  the  old  familiar  "jack-of-all- 
trades"  would  be  to  repair  our  airplanes  or  our 
radios. 

Are  you  a  Junior  High  School  Teacher F 

The  Junior  High  School  is  an  accepted  division 
of  education.  Typewriting  is  one  of  its  popular 
subjects.  Its  objectives  are  different  from  those  of 
the  Senior  High  School.  A  typewriting  text  that 
is  written  to  meet  the  vocational  needs  of  Senior 
High  School  students  is  not  suitable  for  explora- 
tory or  immediate-interest  groups  of  younger 
boys  and  girls.  A  special  Junior  High  School 
typewriting  text  must  be  used. 


Do  you  teach  a  part-time  class? 

Part-time  education  laws  have  brought  back 
into  school  a  large  group  of  office  workers,  jeal- 
ous of  their  time,  practical  in  their  demands. 
This  group  is  not  satisfied  with  the  customary 
high  school  typewriting  text  that  stretches  its  as- 
signments comfortably  over  one  or  two  years. 
Part-time  students  want  and  should  have  a  special 
text  presenting  typewriting  in  short,  intensive 
units. 

Are    you    a    teacher    of    advanced    type- 
writing? 

In  the  two-year  high  school  typewriting 
course,  the  one-book  program  offers  an  uninter- 
esting year's  work.  Students  who  have  studied 
typewriting  for  one  year  want  a  new  book  with 
a  title  that  marks  it  definitely  as  an  advanced 
book.  They  should  have  it — an  up-to-date  te.xt 
giving  practical  projects  taken  from  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  typewriting  activities  of  many  in- 
dustries. 

Modern  pedagogy  demands  a  unified  series. 

One  book  cannot  adequately  serve  the  widely 
differing  needs  of  junior,  senior,  part-time,  eve- 
ning, private  school,  and  other  types  of  classes. 
For  many  years,  therefore,  teachers  have  been 
using — 


The  New  Rational  Typewriting  Series 

a  unified,  progressive  group  of  modern  typewriting  texts,  supplemented  by  effi- 
cient class  record  forms  and  modern  achievement  tests. 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  free  32-page  illustrated  booklet  describing  the 
plan,  content,  and  place  in  the  course  of  study  of  this  popular  series  of  typewriting 
texts. 

The  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK    CHICAGO    BOSTON      SAN  FRANCISCO     TORONTO       LONDON 
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A  New  One  in  the  ELLIS  Family 

Rapid   Calculation 
Exercises 

Team  and  Accuracy  Tests 

By  Charles  R.  Hill.  B.  C.  S..  and 
Eldon  C.  Ce-yer,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

THIS    WORK-BOOK  printed   on   four 
1  iilors  of  paper  will  raise  the  value  of  the 
human  product  delivered  to  the  business 
eonnnunity. 

More    Than     the 
**01d  Style**  Pad 

The   IjO    progressive    exercises,   the    20 
team  tests  for  group  rivalry  and  the  10 
speed  and  accuracy  tests  with  individual 
measurement    cards   will    convince    you 
that  this  remedial  material  is  more  than 
the  "old  style"  pad. 

Your  sample  copy  is  ready 
Send  for  it 

Ellis  Publishing  Co. 

Commercial  Textbooks 
BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 

"Ellis  Books  for  Builders  of  Business  Careers" 

WIN  A  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 
PENMANSHIP    CERTIFICATE 


Every  student  who  is  following  the  penmanship  lessons 
in  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  should  not  be  satis- 
fied until  his  writing  is  good  enough  to  merit  a  B.  E. 
Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Penmanship. 

Teachers  who  encourage  their  pupils  to  bring  their 
work  up  to  the  certificate  standard  will  find  the  cer- 
tificate idea  a  great  aid  in  securing  results  in  hand- 
writing. If  you  have  not  tried  it,  now  is  the  time  to 
begin. 

A  new  circular  giving  full  information  regarding  this 
Certificate,  as  well  as  other  Certificates  we  issue,  will 
be  mailed  on  request.  It  contains  specimens  of  pen- 
manship showing  how  well  a  pupil  must  write  to  be 
eligible  for  a  Certificate.  It  is  an  interesting  circular, 
and  you   will  wish  a  copy. 


ZANER    &   BLOSER 

Penmanship  Specialists 
Columbus,  Ohio 


ANNOUNCES 
ITS  NEW,  1929,  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

July  5,  to  August  16. 

Methods,  Supervision,  Practice  of  Teaching,  Public  School 
Penmanship,  Professional  Penmanship,  Blackboard  Writing, 
Lettering,    Engrossing    and    a    special    course    in    Psychology. 

We  specialize  in  all  branches  of  penmanship  and  can  help  you 
to  become  a  specialist.     Let  us  Help  You. 


The  Zanerian  College  Home 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Write  now  for  an  illustrated  Catalog. 
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COLLEGE  CREDIT  IS  FAVORED 
FOR  PENMANSHIP  TRAINING  BY 
WISCONSIN       SUPERINTENDENTS 

All  superintendents  in  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin received  the  following  questionaire 
350  from  the  Handwriting  Section  of  the 
Wisconsin   State  Teachers'   Association. 
Lillian  Bushman,  Chairman, 

Burlington,   Wis. 

The   Questions   and   Results 

1.  That  handwriting  is  a  tool  subject  that  carries 
the   burden   of   all   subjects   in   school. 

2.  That    after    good    handwriting    has    served    its 
purpose  in  school  it  is  still  a  social  accomplish- 


That    the 
pupils    h; 


REBUKE   TO   CARELESS    WRITERS      FAIRMONT    BEATS    CLARKSBURG 


eparing 


ching  of  handwriting  develops  in 
i  of  healthful  position;  habits  of 
eatness,    accuracy,    observation,   of 

derly    arrangement    of    work,    application,    and 

persistence. 

4.  That  rapid  legible  fluent  handwriting  saves  the 
time    of    both    teachers    and    pupils. 

5.  That  snail-like  cramped  handwriting  is  a  hind- 
rance   to    self    expression. 

6.  That  grade  teachers  are  held  responsible  for 
the  teaching  of  handwriting,  and  that  they  can- 
not teach  what  they  do  not  know. 

Therefore: 

1.  Do  you  think  that  students  \^ 
to  teach  in  grades  should 
Teacher  Training  Schools  in  the  execution  of 
rapid,  legible  handwriting  as  well  as  in  meth- 
ods. 

Yes    278.      No    1. 

2.  If  you  answer  yes  to  the  preceding  question, 
do  you  feel  that  work  done  in  a  course  in 
methods  of  the  teaching  of  that  subject  should 
merit    college   credit? 

Yes    220.      No    59. 

3.  Do  you  think  that  college  students  who  are 
preparing  to  teach  in  High  Schools  should  be 
required  to  take  sufficient  instruction  in  hand- 
writing so  that  they  can  write  legibly  on  black- 
boards for  the  incindental  study  of  students? 
Yes   259.      No   20. 

Since  Miss  Bushman  and  her  committee 
have  succeeded  in  getting  the  opinion  of 
Superintendents  they  will  now  endeavor 
to  get  the  State  Board,  Normals  and  Col- 
leges to  approve  courses  in  Penmanship 
and  Methods  and  grant  college  credits. 


The  law  makers  of  Ohio  are  consider- 
ing a  law  compelling  officials  to  have 
their  names  typewritten  underneath  their 
signatures  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many 
business  men  and  officials  write  their  sig- 
natures so  poorly  that  they  can  be  read 
only  by  special  effort.  There  are  others 
whose  signatures  are  quite  impossible, 
merely  a  jumbled,  illegible  scribble.  It 
seems  ridiculous  that  the  business  man's 
stenographer  must  interpret  his  signature 
by  typing  his  name  underneath  it.  The 
custom  of  typing  the  name  underneath  the 
signature  was  first  practiced  in  the  army 
and  navy,  and  is  today  used  by  quite  a 
number  of  business  men. 
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al    High    School,    Findlay,    Ohi( 
that  the   fish   shown   in   this  picture   ai 
Probably  by  next  summer  Findlay  ca 
some   larger   fish. 


The  West  Virginia  Business  College  of 
Clarksburg  was  defeated  in  Basket  Ball 
by  the  Fairmont  Business  College  in  a 
double-header  played  at  Fairmont.  The 
Fairmont  boys  won  57:21  and  the  Fair- 
mont girls  won  24:13. 

We  congratulate  the  managers  of  the 
school,  C.  G.  Shafer  and  his  associates 
in  having  the  foresight  to  promote  athle- 
tics which  create  a  college  spirit  among 
the  students  and  bring  the  students  of  the 
two  schools  together  in  wholesome  rivalry. 

Two  special  cars  were  chartered  to 
carry  the  players  and  boosters.  The  win- 
ning team  will  be  banqueted  at  the  Elk's 
Club. 


THE  TYPIST 


Click,   Clack,   Clickety,   Clack! 

If   a   typist   you   will   be, 

You  must  learn  to  strike  the  key 

So   it  sounds — click,   clack,   clickety  clack. 

Click,  clack,  clickety,  clack! 

Do   not   push,   do   not   pound ; 

It  is  simple; — it  must  sound 

Click,   clack,   clickety,   clack. 

Click,  clack,  clickety,  clack! 

Fingers  hasten,   fingers  fly. 

But  an  error  means  good-bye ! 

Click,  clack,  clickety,  clack. 

Martha   Gorchov,   '30. 


le   above 

poem   was   written   by   Miss   Martha 

hov,  a 

ommercial  pupil  in  the  Atlantic  City, 

Jersey. 

High   School.      E.    E.   Hippensteel   ia 

J.  D.  Todd,  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  who 


one  of  America's  finest  penmen. 


:  the  above  has  long  bei 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Published    monthly     (except    July    and     August) 

By  THE   ZANER-BLOSER    CO., 

612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

E.  W.  Bloser Editor 

E.  A.  LuPFER Managing  Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION      PRICE,      $1.25      A      YEAR 

{To  Canada,  10c  more;  foreign,  20c  more) 

Single  copy,   15c. 

Change  of  address  should  be  requested  promptly 
in  advance,  if  possible,  giving  the  old  as  well  as 
the  new  address. 

Advertising  rates  furnished  upon  request. 


The  Business  Educator  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  proprietors 
and  managers,  commercial  teachers  and  studeottf 
and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy  must  reach  our 
ofHce  by  the  10th  of  the  month  for  the  issue  of 
the  following  month. 
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MODERN  HANDWRITING 

CORRELATED  WITH  COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS 

By  E.  A.  LuPFER,  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship,  Columbus,  Ohio 


No.  4 
HANDWRITING  AND  ARITHMETIC 

Every  person  should  make  neat,  legible 
figures.  The  making  of  figures  should  be 
automatic  so  that  attention  may  be  cen- 
tered on  the  problem.  Poor  letters  may 
be  deciphered  by  context,  but  not  so  with 
figures.  Each  figure  must  be  unmistakably 
legible. 


The  figures  should  be  presented  in- 
dividually, discussing  their  shapes  and 
peculiarities  and  showing  the  movement 
used  in  making  them.  After  pupils  can 
make  fairly  good  figures  they  should  be 
given   easy   arithmetic  problems. 

The  penmanship  teacher  can  teach  the 
mechanical  arrangement  of  various  kinds 
of  problems.     In  addition  and  subtraction 


the  importance  of  straight  columns  should 
be  stressed,  for  irregular  columns  are  diffi- 
cult to  ad  or  subtract. 

Penmanship  teachers  who  are  not  teach- 
ing arithmetic  should  consult  the  arith- 
metic teacher  as  to  the  forms  of  figures 
and  arrangement  of  problems.  The  arith- 
metic teacher  will  give  you  some  new 
ideas  and  cooperate  with  you  in  getting 
good  figures. 


Copy  I.  In  this  copy  we  present  the  figures  large  for  form  study.  Take  a  few  minutes  and  study  these  figures,  trying 
to  visualize  them.  This  copy  appears  in  the  Correlated  Handwriting  Compendium  No.  1,  and  is  intended  to  be  made  with 
a  pencil. 


/  '^  .  '-^A^.^ 


Copy  2.  Study  carefully  proportion  and  shape  of  each  figure  before  attempting  it.  Make  the  figures  the  same  size  as 
shown  and  with  arm  movement.  Trace  each  one  over  six  times  and  then  proceed  to  the  next.  This  is  an  excellent  copy 
to  trace   with   a   dry  pen   while   the  teacher  counts.     Copies  2   and   3   have   been   selected   from   the   Zaner   Method   Manual    144. 


Copy  3.  Watch  carefully  the  spacing  between  figures  and  make  a  special  effort  to  get  each  number  vertically  under 
the  one  above.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  start  each  one  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  bottom  of  the  one  above.  The  finger 
need   not  slip   as   freely  in   the  making  of  small   figures   as   in   the  making  of  letters. 


.^...^...^....^....^....^..^.^..^.^-.^ /  ^  /^  ^  y  2  .^  ^  r  ^ 

Copy  4.  These  large  figures  will  help  you  to  get  a  better  knowledge  of  the  forms.  See  that  your  "2's  and  7's"  are  dis- 
tinct. Let  the  first  part  of  "4"  cross  the  second  part,  otherwije  it  will  resemble  "21".  The  "6"  and  the  "O"  must  be  watched. 
Keep  the  loop  in  the  "6"  low  and  join  the  "O"  at  the  top.  The  "7"  should  also  not  be  confused  with  the  "4".  Close  the  "8" 
at  the  top  and  begin  it  the  same  as  "a".  Make  the  straight  down  stroke  of  the  "5"  first,  putting  the  horizontal  top  stroke 
on  last.     Be  sure  to  join  it  to  the  first  part. 


^^-Y. 


3 


^  7  lA 


^.?  ><:  z 


2  7 .  ?  ^  / 


L^ 


L  /  ^ 


^  ^ 


s  o  J 


r^3 


.3  z  o 


.-r^^ 


SL^SUAL-L 


7  C  f 


7    9^/ 


.^  /TO  ^ 


Copy  5.     Run  this  exercise  along  freely.     Be  sure  not  to  get  it  too  wide.     It  «ill  help  in  making  the  "U". 

Copy  6.     The  "U"  begins  like  "H  and  K"  but  ends  like   "A".     Watch   the   width   of   the   "U".     Get   both   turns   at   the 
bottom  the  same  in  roundness  and  resting  on  the  base  line. 

Copy  7.     If  you   desire  to  memorize   any  rule  or  table  write  it  over  and   over  as  carefully  as  you   can.     Watch  the  slant, 
figures  and  general  appearance. 


a. 


Copy  8.     Most  pupils  have  difficulty  in  getting  the  center   part  of  "W".     We  are,  therefore  giving  a  straight  line  exercise. 

Copy  9.     See  that  the  "W"  is  the  proper  width.     The  three  center  spaces  in  the  "W"  should  be  the  same  in  width.     If 

your  first  space  is  too  wide  your  letter  may   resemble  "Qt".     End  the  letter  above  the  center.    What  other  letter  ends  like  "W"i* 

Copy  10.  Here  is  a  copy  of  figures  and  letters  mixed.  This  is  an  excellent  copy  to  help  you  in  applying  your  practice 
work  to  actual  writing.  The  figures  should  be  a  triffle  larger  than  the  small  letters.  See  that  the  figures  are  the  same  slant 
as  the  letters. 


^^ 


%- 


cx:^^^.-^    fO 


Copy  11.  This  exercise  is  very  good  to  develop  the  compound  curve  in  "U,  V  and  Y".  Let  the  arm  swing  freely  and  avoid 
a  zigzag  movement. 

Copy  12.  This  letter  begins  like  "W"  and  ends  the  same  as  "W".  Study  the  copy  and  make  your  letter  as  nearly  like  the 
copy  as  possible. 

Copy  13.  Check  up  on  the  class  and  see  how  many  make  neat,  accurate  figures.  Let  the  best  ones  go  to  the  board  and  write 
this  sentence. 

-  Vir  1/  1r  1/  T  'Wr  ir  1r  T  'T  y  r  T 

Copy  14.  The  little  finger  may  rest  in  making  figures,  but  should  slip  in  going  from  one  to  another.  Begin  "1,  4  and 
6"  alike,  and  end  "7  and  9"  the  same.  Start  "2  and  3"  in  the  same  manner,  and  finish  "3  and  5"  alike.  The  figure  "8"  is  an 
"S"  inverted.  The  "6  and  8"  extend  above  the  others,  and  the  "7  and  9"  extend  below  the  line.  Make  each  figure  unmis- 
takable. Figures,  unlike  letters,  are  unrelated  by  context.  Watch  spacing  between  figures,  and  be  sure  to  make  them  about 
the  same  in  size;   at  least  so  that  they  present  a  uniform,  neat  appearance. 


Copy  15.     It  is  necessary  to  make  straight  columns.     Therefore,  give  much  attention  to  the  location  of  the  figures.     Turn 
the  paper  sideways  and  make  figures  between  the  blue  lines.     See  who  can  make  the  best  looking  columns  of  figures. 
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f^^^u^/n^^^f^iu^f^       ^ 


Copy  16.  Make  one  exercise  and  two  letters.  Be  sure  that  you  make  the  letters  and  the  exercise  freely  at  the  same  rate 
of  speed.     It  is  a  mistake  to  make  the  exercise  freely  then  to  draw  the   letters  out  slowly. 

Copy  17.  Have  some  one  go  to  the  board  and  indicate  some  of  the  things  which  you  intend  to  work  for.  For  instance  the 
''Q"  begins  and  ends  like  what  letters?  How  should  the  loop  at  the  base  line  be?  How  long  should  the  ending  stroke  be? 
The  teacher  should  write  on  the  board  showing  the  movement  used. 

Copy  18.  First  write  the  sentence  then  discover  what  words  and  letters  are  weak.  These  weak  places  should  then  be  prac- 
ticed. Sentence  work  is  very  interesting  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  considerable  more  practice  on  individual  letters  and  words. 


^^C<^-i.^-e.^^ 


Copy  19.     An  interesting  contest  could  be  held  at  this  time   See  who  can  complete  this  copy  first  getting  the  right  answers 
and  making  neat  figures.     Time  them  and  grade  the  figures. 

3S- 

2JT2-     —        C3 


//^  - 

/U 

/30>    ^ 

// 

2/C    -^ 

2V 

3/0     ~ 

3/ 

//^     - 

3S 

3zr    -r- 

^/ 

/ZS 


Q3-/ 


^7 


23/    ^      -33 


-       f/ 


Copy  20.  This  copy  will  require  special  attention  in  arrangement.  Be  sure  to  put  in  periods  and  caution  the  class  to 
make  neat  straight  lines.  Business  men  do  not  like  a  wild  compound  curve.  They  prefer  neat  straight  lines  even  though  they 
are  not  so  freely  made. 


'W' 


2. 


6:.^J^ixy    Z,.^-^ 


2-  ^^  ^-Z^^- 


/a 
s 


Copy  22.     Every  one  should  be  familar  with  abbreviations  of    terms    used    in    arithmetic.      Most    of    these    terms    are    used 
frequently  in  business. 


C^t^iy  C^^,      ,i:?:Si..^^>^  £^C<rC^^      C^Z-tLd^,    X 


=      -         (l^J  <Yo(^y    -^ 


f^J^u<i/n^d^4^ti&u:a^^       ^ 
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Copy  21.  This  copy  brings  in  fractions.  In  making  fractions  some  prefer  a  straight  horizontal  line.  Watch  your  ar- 
rangement, spacing,  and  slant,  and  above  all  get  each  letter  readable.  On  the  bottom  line  we  have  the  decimal  point  which 
causes  much  trouble.  See  that  your  class  understands  it  and  that  the  problems  in  arithmetic  are  so  arranged  that  it  makes  it 
easy  to  properly  place  the  decimal  point. 


i?Z-<^>l 


/O'^o     2^^o      /Z^Yo    /C^^^o      <^(^ 


7^/ 


ro 


^j/370 


Copy  23.    This  copy  is  taken  from  the  Correlated  Handwriting  Compendium  No.  4.     Watch  the  signs  and  fractions,  and 
be  sure  to  get  your  figures  in  straight  columns.     The  fingers  may  cooperate  with  the  arm,  but  they  must  not  act  exclusively. 


z 

1^ 

s 

3 
7 

? 
2. 

O 

3 


-2-     -/    ^  S 
^  ^   /     7 

Z    3     C     ^ 


Z   ^  3     7 

^  /  <r 


7  X  ^  = 

3  X  7  =. 
^  X  5^  = 
A^Z^^  C  = 
J^+  7  =. 


C30    = 


y^ 


y^ 


^2- 


V. 


z^s^  = 

rs  = 
7z   = 


Copy  24.  Here  we  have  from  "A  to  Z"  in  words  used  in  arithmetic  with  exception  of  "X  and  J".  See  if  any  one  in  the 
class  can  find  suitable  words  for  "X  and  J".  This  is  a  review  and  each  student  should  be  encouraged  to  work  on  the  letters 
which  give  him  the  most  trouble.     Be  sure  you  know  the  meaning  of  each  word. 

Form  the  habit  of  checking  your  work  in  arithmetic.  Check  both  for  accuracy  and  for  legibility.  Many  students  fail 
because  they  cannot  read  their  own  figures  quickly  and  accurately.  You  will  save  time  by  making  each  letter  and  figure  un- 
mistakably legible. 

The  Business  Educator  maintains  a  Students'  Page  on  which  we  endeavor  to  publish  specimens  by  students.  We  hope 
that  you  will  send  us  some  figures  for  the  Students'  Page.  Send  in  something  which  is  different  from  anything  which  has  been 
published  in  a  penmanship  magazine.     Send  us  various  kinds  of  problems. 
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^     f^^^gi<i/n^U/<^/iu^i^       ^ 


LESSONS  IN  BUSINESS  WRITING 

By  Flossie  G.  Cain,  Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Rocky  River,  Ohio. 
Send  15  cents  in  postage  with  specimens  of  your  best  work  for  criticism. 


IX 

Paragraph  writing  requires  more  slcill  than  sentence  writing,  because  in  paragraph  writing  one  must  hold  his  muscles 
under  control  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 

During  your  practice  this  month  keep  in  mind  the  goal  for  which  you  are  striving,  namely  to  hold  your  muscles  under 
control  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  you  have  been  able  to  do  thus  far. 

1.  Practice  the  paragraph  as  a  whole,  rather  than  in  sections.  If,  however,  after  writing  it  a  few  times  you  find  that 
you  are  having  trouble  with  some  particular  word  or  letter  combination,  treat  the  difficult  place  as  a  special  exercise,  until 
the  difficulty  has  been  overcome.     Then   rewrite  the   paragraph. 

Is  your  writing  uniform  in  height  and  slant? 

Are  the  spaces  between  letters  uniform? 

Are  your  upper  and  lower  loops  uniform  in  size  and  shape  ? 

Are  the  spaces  inside  a,  the  a  part  of  g,  d  and  q,  the  o,  s,  and  /,  the  same  size? 


2,    3,   4.      These   exercises  should   be  treated   the   same   as   exercise   1. 
Master   one   exercise   before   attempting  the   ne.xt. 


^     f^^^iO/n^^^i^iu^if^      ^ 
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Cl^<f^7.--r:^  (::Z.^'i^i^ . 
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^     ,^^^u<i/n^4^^f^iua^iT-       ^ 


Fundamentals  in  Business  Writing 

By  G.  C.  Greene 
Head  of  the  Penmanship  Department,  Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


GENERAL  EXPLANATION 

In  the  May  and  June  issues  of  the  Business  Educator  you  will  find  fifteen  lessons  on  what  I  consider  the  Fundamentals  of 
Business  Penmanship.  After  studying  and  teaching  this  subject  for  several  years  1  am  convinced  that  these  fundamentals 
will   improve   the   handwriting   of   any   person   who   will   conscientiously  study   and  practice  them. 

The  letters  in  these  lessons  are  grouped  and  arranged  so  that  you  may  study  similar  forms  and  exercises  all  in  one  lesson. 
This  plan   will   develop  your   knowledge  of   forms   very   rapidly. 

I  would  not  write  absolutely  perfect  copies  for  you,  if  I  could.  If  you  feel  that  you  can  equal  or  surpass  some  of  the  let- 
ters in  the  following  lessons  it  should  encourage  you  to  do  more  of  that  kind  of  work.  Be  sure  you  read  the  instructions 
above  each  lesson   before  you   start  your  practice. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  about  the  best  position  for  writing,  as  Mr.  Lupfer  covered  this  subject  completely 
in  the   February  issue  of  this  journal.     The  thing  that  vfill  do   you  most  good  now  is  a  sincere  desire  to  learn. 

LESSON  1. 

First,  make  the  large  oval  as  round  as  possible,  then  follow  with  the  other  movements  in  the  order  indicated  by  the  figures. 
The  compound  movement  drill  should  be  made  in  both  directions  as  indicated.  Practice  these  drills  until  you  have  ac- 
quired a  fair  amount  of  ease  and  control   before  going  to  the  next  lesson. 


LESSON  2. 

Make  the  retraced  drills  several  times  before  attempting  letters.  This  will  develop  accuracy.  If  these  drills  are  difficult 
at  first  just  remember  that  you  must  give  yourself  time  to  acquire  control.  Before  leaving  this  lesson  work  it  out  just  like 
the  copy. 


^^y^^-a^-^n^ 


LESSON  3. 

Practice  the  drills  first  and  then  make  the  letters  with  the  same    freedom 
with  a  short  turn  at  base  line.     Make  connecting  strokes  longer. 


md    ease.      See    that    the    down    stroke   is   straight 


^     ,^^^u4/n^i^^i&u^j/^       ^ 


IS 


LESSON  4. 

This  exercise  is  to  help   in   making  the  "n"   and   "m"   round    on    top.      Notice    the    short    retrace    in    the    "v".      Make    the 
finishing   line   up   in   the   "x",   starting  at  base   line.     Speed   up ! 


LESSON  5 

Study   and   practice   very  carefully  these   retraced    letters   as    they   are   extremely   helpful.      The   principles   in   the   first   line   are 
used   in   this   lesson   and   two  following   lessons.     Observe   the   retrace  in   "M"   and  "N"  and  the   last  half  of  "H"   and  "K". 


^y^^^^a^  0yy^^^^0<^yyy^yy 


/3<z2>-^-^<^«2:<:^ 


LESSON  6. 

This  lesson  embraces  many  left  and  right  curves.  The  "O's"  are  connected  by  a  straight  line  at  the  top.  Close  "o"  and  "a" 
at  the  top.  The  down  stroke  in  "a"  and  "c"  is  straight.  The  "r"  and  "s"  are  a  little  taller  than  "a"  and  slightly  retraced  at 
top.     Work   with   enthusiasm. 


6         p 


LESSON  7. 

The   oval    drills   in   this   lesson    will    develop    the   curved    lines   necessary   to   make   these   letters.      Curve   the   first   principles 
in  these  letters.     Study  your  copy.     Analyze  your  work. 


/^<^tX-^^rL.£A..t.'€Z^-9^ 


d^      f^J^u^/i^d^<s^(/iU¥i/h^ 


Supplementary  Business  Writing 

By  C  C.  Lister,  Maxwell  Training  School  for  Teachers,  New  York  City 


^-^^  A-c^.^:;^- 


This    specimen    was    written    by    Pauline 


Lonsway,    a    student    m    the    Springfield,     Ohio.     Business    College,    where    H.    L.     Stayn 
Most  of  Mr.   Stayman's  pupils  write  with  a  similar  dash  and  strength. 


aches    penmanship. 


*^J3^u4^t^ii^^(i£tu:a/h^       ^ 
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APPLICATION  OF  "SOCIALIZATION"  IN  WRITING 

By   William    Francis    Barrett 

Suh-Master  and  District  Director  of  Writing,  Emily  A.  Field  District 

Boston,   Mass 


Focalizing  the  attention  upon  the  thing 
to  be  habituated  is  the  first  conscious  step 
in  the  teaching  of  habits.  It  applies  to 
the  teaching  of  penmanship  also.  It  in- 
volves a  close  scrutiny  of  the  form,  slant, 
and  alignment  of  the  letters  in  the  copy 
and  the  position  required  to  produce  the 
movement  needed.  Personal  demonstra- 
tion and  guidance  by  the  teacher  at  the 
outset  will  prevent  the  undoing  of  many 
half-formed  habits  in  writing.  Once  the 
letter  to  be  made  and  the  movement  re- 
quired to  produce  it  are  clearly  visual- 
ized,   the   next   step   is   needed. 

The  second  step,  that  of  creating  ini- 
tiative, is  the  test  of  the  successful  teach- 
ing of  writing.  To  this  end,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  teacher  should  regard  the 
whole  list  of  instincts  as  a  keyboard  upon 
which  he  is  to  work  out  the  harmonious 
reactions  essential  to  good  writing.  En- 
thusiasm should  be  generated  sufficiently 
to  propel  repeated  and  thrice  repeated 
movements  until  the  form  is  satisfactory 
and   the   movement   habituated. 

A  single  shot,  though  it  bring  down  the 
object  sought, is  but  a  slight  indication 
of  shooting  skill,  since  the  law  of  chance 
is  always  operative.  Nine  clay  pigeons 
out  of  ten  is  necessery  to  win  the  res- 
pect of  sportsmen.  A  single  ball  over 
the  home  plate  with  a  good  quality  of 
curve  and  speed  will  in  no  wise  insure 
the  sender  a  position  in  a  National  League 
game.  Consistency  in  either  case  is  neces- 
sary to  ultimate  success.  But  consistency 
in  shooting  and  in  playing  ball  comes  only 


after  multitudinous  efforts,  made  possible 
and  endurable  by  an  abundance  of  en- 
thusiasm  and   unyielding  determination. 

What  is  true  in  the  sports  is  true  in 
the  formation  of  correct  habits  of  writ- 
ing. Success  in  writing  depends  upon 
one's  ability  to  maintain  an  aliundance  of 
enthusiasm  in  order  that  consistency  of  ef- 
fort be  sustained  until  the  habit  is  formed. 
Repetition  in  and  of  itself  is  of  very  little 
value.  Indeed,  it  may  be  as  harmless  in 
writing  as  in  ethics,  unless  it  be  repeti- 
tion of  the  right  sort.  A  high  degree  of 
continuous  interest  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  maintain  drill  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  insure  the  proper  habit. 

The  effect  of  repetition  in  writing  varies 
from  zero  to  a  high  degree  of  success.  It 
all  depends  upon  the  conscious  effort  ex- 
pended in  this  third  step  of  habit  forma- 
tion. Too  frequently,  practice  in  writing 
is  little  more  than  mere  perfunctory  rou- 
tine which  fixes  bad  habits  as  persistentlv 
as  it  establishes  new  ones.  Much  of  the 
"deadwood"  of  learning  is  in  the  so  called 
lifeless  drills.  An  appeal  to  the  instincts 
must  be  made  until  a  wholesome  enthu- 
siasm is  established. 

At  this  point,  for  obvious  reasons,  let 
me  make  a  major  point.  Above,  I  have 
said  that  the  poor  quality  of  learning,  the 
oftentimes  utter  lack  of  interest  in  writ- 
ing is  in  many  cases  attributable  to  the 
lifeless  drills.  Accompany  these  drills 
with  a  semblance  of  reality,  of  life,  and 
see  a  marked  change. 

Here   in   the   Fifield    School,   as    District 


Director  in  Writing,  because  of  my  rank 
of  sub-Master,  I  have  tried  to  "socialize" 
this  work.  The  results,  altho  expected, 
have  been  most  gratifying. 

The  presentation  of  lessons  introduced 
a  so  called  "five  point"  method ;  namclv, 
1.  Line,  2.  Slant,  3.  Features,  4.  Height, 
and  5.  Spacing.  These  points  under  tea- 
cher guidance,  were  carried  out,  and  a 
check-up  was  made  relative  to  the  points 
at  the  middle  and  end  of  the  lessons.  My 
socialization  project  simply  elaborated  this 
scheme.  To  prevent  what  might  degener- 
ate into  a  careless  recital  of  the  five  points 
according  to  a  usual  grade  child's  monosy- 
Ibabic  utterances,  I  conceived  the  idea  of 
permitting  the  class  to  "study"  papers  for 
a  brief  period,  and  of  then  stepping  before 
the  class  to  enumerate  in  juli  recilalion 
style  the  merits  and  demerits  of  his  or  her 
paper.  Frequently,  a  grader  in  the  sixth 
year  has  seen  fit  to  further  size  up  his 
short  coming  by  illustrating  his  point  at 
the  board.  Discussion  inevitably  ensues. 
The  socialization  is  on  in  true  fashion 
and  its  phenomena!  aid  cannot  be  gain- 
said. From  what  stared  out  as  a  sort  of 
elementary  critique,  a  wholesome  and  crit- 
ical recitation  and  fine  socialization  has 
developed. 

This  method  of  frequent  measurement 
of  the  progress  and  quality  of  writing  in 
a  room  by  means  of  a  definite  standard  is 
wonderfully  motivating.  It  really  creates 
intense  interest  and  effort  in  writing.  In 
addition,  it  serves  to  articulate  pupils' 
work  in  the  subject  of  writing  with  oral 
English,  something  much  sought.  Finally, 
it  lays  a  true  foundation  for  "character 
training,"  so  effectually  fostered  by  Supt. 
Burke  of  the  Boston  schools,  in  that  it 
generates  in  writing  classes  the  highest  de- 
sire for  Good  Workmenship. 


MODEL  SPECIMEN 


Dear  Pupil: 

Practice  from  the  model  specimen  above,  and  then  compare 
your  writing  with  the  writing  in  the  Standard  on  the  opposite 
side  of  this  card.  You  will  find  a  number  of  questions  below  the 
writing  in  the  Standard  that  will  help  }ou  in  measuring  your 
writing. 


HOW  TO  MEASURE  YOUR  HANDWRITING 

If  after  measuring  your  writing  you  and  your  teacher  are 
convinced  that  the  quality  of  your  writing  is  as  good  as  the  writ- 
ing in  the  Standard,  you  have  passed  the  standard  test  for  your 
grade.  Write  the  matter  in  the  Standard  for  the  next  grade,  and 
measure  your  writing  again.  You  should  be  very  proud  of  your 
penmanship  if  you  can  pass  the  next  test. 
(See  page  18) 


^      f^J^u4/n^^(^(/ii^^i^T-       ^ 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  HANDWRITING 

By  Frank  H.  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Writing 
Spokane,  Washington 


SOMETHING  DIFFERENT 
A  NEW  TYPE  OF  WRITING  SCALE 


The  man  who  arranged  the  first  writ- 
ing scale  did  a  worth  while  thing.  Most 
of  the  standard  writing  scales  that  have 
been  published  within  the  last  few  years 
have  many  valuable  features.  Handwrit- 
ing can  be  measured.  There  is  no  quest- 
ion about  that.  There  are  two  things, 
however,  about  writing  scales  that  I  have 
never  liked.  The  shape  and  size  of  the 
most  popular  writing  scales  are  not  at 
all  desirable.  Such  a  scale  is  all  right 
for  the  teacher  of  handwriting,  but  is 
too  long  and  too  large  to  be  usable  by 
boys   and   girls. 

For  many  years  we  have  had  these  long 
scales  hanging-  upon  the  walls  of  our 
classrooms.  We  have  tried  to  keep  them 
clean  and  in  good  condition  by  having 
them  framed.  I  feel  that  I  must  be  frank, 
however,  and  state  that  only  our  teachers 
have  profited  greatly  by  the  use  of  these 
scales.      Pupils    cannot    use    to    any    great 


advantage  these  standards  at  their  desks. 
I  have  stated  elswhere  that  the  scales  are 
too  long  and  too  large.  Pupils  would 
soon  soil  them  and  ruin  them,  if  they 
used  them  week  by  week.  It  is  not  feas- 
ible, I  am  sure,  to  have  pupils  leave  their 
seats  and  go  to  a  scale  that  may  be  hang- 
ing upon  the  wall.  Not  enough  pupils 
can  measure  their  handwriting  at  one 
time ;  there  would  be  too  much  disorder. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  I 
have  said  in  the  foregoing  paragraph 
that  the  wall  scale  shoull  be  discarded.  I 
do  not  mean  to  convey  that  impression. 
Such  a  scale  should  be  in  every  schoolroom 
for  the  teacher's  use.  Every  student  in 
a  state  teachers'  college  or  a  state  normal 
school  should  have  a  standard  writing 
scale  and  should  use  it  constantly  while 
practicing  and  studying  writing.  The 
wall  scale  certainly  has  an  important 
place  in  our  schools,  hut  to  my  mind  it 
is  not  a  pupils'  scale.  Possibly  many 
supervisors  will  differ  from  rae.  Well,  let 
it  go  at  that. 


But  I  am  ready  now  to  talk  about  a 
new  type  of  scale,  a  scale  that  can  be 
used  by  the  pupil  at  his  desk.  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  received  a  sample  of  a  desk 
scale  from  the  publishers  of  this  maga- 
zine. Its  many  desirable  features  impress- 
ed me  so  greatly  that  I  immediately 
ordered  40  fourth  grade  scales  and  40 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  scales  for  test- 
ing purposes.  I  have  used  them  now  for 
about  two  wee^s,  and  I  unhesitatingly  say 
that  they  have  created  intense  interest  in 
all  the  classes  that  I  have  visited.  I  shall 
recommend  the  purchase  of  these  scales  or 
standards  for  use  in  all  our  classrooms 
next  year. 

Permit  me  to  go  into  details  at  this 
point  and  give  you  a  brief  description 
of  the  new  desk  scale.  The  scale  is  prin- 
ted on  heavy  cardboard.  It  is  eight  inches 
long  and  six  inches  wide.  It  is  just  about 
as  long  as  a  Zaner  and  Bloser  or  a  Cor- 
related Handwriting  compendium.  There 
is  plenty  of  room  for  it  on  the  desk.  It 
can  be  used  day  by  day  without  injury; 
for  it  is  strong  and  durable.  I  have  asked 
the  publishers  of  this  magazine  to  re- 
produce here  the  handwriting  on  one  of 
these  scales  at  this  time  so  that  I  can  make 
my  points  clear.  The  reproductions  fol- 
low: 

(Continued  on   page  19) 


STANDARD  HANDWRITING  FOR  GRADE  FOUR 
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Questions: 

1.  Have  I  written  my  specimen  in  two  minutes  with  arm 
movement?  (If  you  wish  to  write  rapidly,  commit  to  memory 
the  sentence  of  the  Standard.) 

2.  Is  my  writing  about  the  same  size  as  the  writing  in  the 
Standard? 

3.  Is  the  spacing  between  my  letters  and  my  words  as  good 
as  the  spacing  in  the  Standard? 

4.  Is  the  slant  of  my  writing  correct? 

5.  Are  mv  finishing  strokes  carefully  made?     Are  they   as 

DESK  SCALE  4 


good   or   better   than    the   finishing   strokes   in   the    words   of   the 
Standard? 

6.     Are    my    upper    and    lower    loops    as    well    made    as   the 
loops  in  the  words  of  the  Standard? 

8.     Considered   as   a  whole,  is  my  writing  as  good  in  form 
as  the  writing  in  the  Standard? 

Note: 

Your  teacher,  no  doubt,  will  have  other  suggestions  and  com- 
parisons  to   make   when    you    are    measuring   your    handwriting. 
Zaner-Bloser  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Publishers 
(See  page  17) 
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I  am  assuming  now  that  you  have  looked 
at  the  reproduced  scale  matter  and  have 
read  the  printed  instructions.  The  scale 
has  two  sides;  on  one  side  is  printed  the 
writing  under  the  heading  of  MODEL 
SPECIMEN.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
scale  are  the  pupils'  standards  and  the 
questions  the  pupils  under  the  guidance  of 
the  teacher  are  to  ask  themselves  as  they 
measure  their  hand\vriting. 

The  pupil,  of  course,  should  always 
have  the  model  specimen  before  him  as  he 
writes  his  test.  He  should  then  turn  his 
card  over  and  measure  his  handwriting 
by  the  standard  of  his  grade. 

The  instructions  on  the  scale  state  that 
I      the  copy  should   be  written  in   a  specified 
time.     I   like  that;   for   I  think   that   any 
test  in  handwriting  that  does  not  take  into 
consideration    the    time    of    writing    is   of 
little    value.      All    of    us    understand    that 
I      writing    looks    well    at    times    even    when 
done    slowly    and    laborously.      But    slow 
and  laborous  writing  is  not  good  writing. 
The  first  question  that  confronts  the  pupil 
1      when    he    uses    this    scale    to    measure    his 
I      handwriting  is  this:     Have  I  written  my 
I      specimen  in  t'wo  minutes  laitli  arm   move- 
ment?   To  my  mind,  that  is  the  most  im- 
portant question  on  the  scale.     I   am  sure 
that  many  supervisors  will  agree  with  me. 
The    eight    questions    in    the    scale    will 
teach  pupils  how  to  measure  their  writing 
intelligently.      They  luill  not   merely  have 
to  (luess  that  their  writing  is  as  good  as 
the  writing  in  the  Standard  just  because  it 
looks    somewhat    like    the    Standard   writ- 
ing.    There  need  be  no  guesses  when  this 
'      Standard   is  used.     If  the  pupil  considers 
his    writing    from    eight    points    of    view, 
surely  he  will  grade  himself  intelligently. 
In  one  of  my  series  of  articles  for  this 
publication   I   stated   as   emphatically   as   I 
could    that    I    believed    that    every    child 
should  have  a  writing  compendium,  if  he 
is    expected    to    learn    what    he    should    in 
handwriting.      I    am    also   of    the   opinion 
that  every  child  should  have  a  desk  writ- 
ing scale  so  that  he  can  use  it  at  various 
times. 

In  my  next  article  I  shall  tell  you  more 
about  the  actual  use  of  these  Standards 
in  classrooms.  I  am  going  to  do  some  ex- 
perimenting during  the  next  three  weeks. 
In  the  meantime,  If  you  are  a  supervisor 
of  writing,  order  40  or  50  scales  for  a 
fourth  or  eighth  grade  class,  and  find  out 
for  yourself  what  wonderful  enthusiasm 
they  will  create. 
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Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Columbus,  O. 


Brantley-Droughon  Business  College, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  has  leased  an  entire 
block  containing  three  buildings,  which 
are  to  be  remodeled  into  one  big,  modern 
building,  at  a  cost  of  about  $+0,000  or 
$50,000.  The  entire  second  floor  (20,000 
feet  of  floor  space)  will  be  used  by  the 
college.  The  work  is  to  be  completed  by 
September  1. 

The  school  has  been  in  existence  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  It  has  450  stud- 
ents and  an  average  of  1500  annually.  Its 
officers  are  C.  W.  Reed,  J.  T.  Hamilton, 
R.  A.  Reynolds,  Major  K.  M.  Van  Zandt, 
W.  E.  Connell,  Ben  H.  Martin,  H  .H. 
Wilkinson,  and  J.  W.  Draughon.  O.  R. 
Garrett  is  Principal  of  the  Penmanship 
Department. 


II. 
WRITING 

"Write"  is  a  good  Anglo-Saxon  word 
which  has  changed  little  in  spelling  or 
meaning  in  a  thousand  years.  The  noun, 
"writing,"  is  formed  from  the  verb,  or 
rather  it  is  the  present  participle  used  as 
a  noun.  The  original  meaning  of  the 
verb  "write"  was  to  scratch  or  engrave 
on   a  hard  surface. 

"Letter"  is  from  the  Latin  word  "lit- 
era,"  meaning  "something  painted  on;" 
that  is,  writing  with  ink  on  parchment  or 
papyrus,  as  distinct  from  scratching  on  a 
wax  tablet.  The  word  "letter"  early 
meant  either  a  single  one  of  the  twenty- 
six  letters,  or  an  epistle. 

"Literal"  is  according  to  the  letter. 
"Literature"  is  language  expressed  in  let- 
ters. A  "literary"  person  is  one  who  has 
knowledge  of   letters. 

The  man  who  said  that  he  was  "liter- 
ary," but  his  wife  was  "litterary,"  was 
guilty  of  a  particularly  bad  pun.  "Litter," 
meaning  something  strewn  over  the  ground 
or  floor,  is  another  word  entirely.  It 
means  "a  little  bed,"  from  the  Latin  word 
"lectus,"  a  bed.  Hence  the  straw  with 
which  horses  and  cows  are  "bedded"  is 
properly  called  "litter,"  and  to  "litter"  up 
the  floor  with  scraps  of  paper  is  to  throw 
them  around  as  you  would  throw  straw 
in  a  stable.  Farmer  boys  will  understand, 
even  if  city  boys  do  not. 

The  Latin  word  for  "to  form"  was  "fig- 
ere"  (past  participle,  "fictus")  ;  hence  a 
"figure"  is  something  made,  whether  a 
digit  or  an  illustration.  Also,  a  "fiction" 
is  something  made  up — it  is  even  said 
that  some  complections  are  fictions.  A 
"figment"  of  the  imagination  is  made  by 
the  imagination.  An  "efligy"  is  made  to 
look  like  a  human  being.  To  "feign"  is 
to  make  a  pretense,  and  to  "feint"  in  box- 
ing is  to  make  a  false  move.  "To  "faint" 
originally  meant  the  same  thing,  although 
we  would  hardly  dare  say  that  everyone 
who   faints  is  pretending. 

"Manuscript"  comes  from  two  interest- 
ing Latin  words;  "manus,"  hand,  and 
"scribere,"  to  write  (past  participle,  "scrip- 
tus").  A  "manuscript"  is  something  writ- 
ten by  hand,  although  the  meaning  is  ex- 
tended to  mean  typewritten  matter,  as 
well.  Perhaps  some  day  we  shall  call  a 
"typewritten  manuscript"  (if  there  can  be 
such    a   thing)    a   "typescript." 

A  "scribe"  is  one  who  writes,  as  is  also 
a  'scrivener."  To  "scribble"  is  to  write 
carelessly;  "Scripture"  is  something  writ- 
ten ;  and  "script"  is  the  style  of  characters 
used  in  writing. 

"Manual"  labor  is  hand  work;  also  a 
handbook.  A  "manacle"  is  a  handcuff^;  to 
"manage"  is  to  control  or  lead  by  the  hand. 
To  "manipulate"  is  to  work  by  the  hand — 
exactely  the  same  original  meaning  as 
"maneuver."  To  "manufacture"  once 
meant  to  make  by  hand,  although  it  now 
means  rather  to  make  by  machinery.  To 
"maintain"  is  to  hold  or  uphold  with  the 


hand.     And   your   "manner"   is  only  your 
way  of  "handling"  yourself. 

And  is  a  deaf  man  a  "maniac"  because 
he  talks  on  his  hands?  No  indeed.  "Man- 
iac" is  from  another  word  from  which  we 
get  the  word  "mind,"  and  also  "man," 
the  animal  who  (sometimes)  has  a  mind. 
Neither  does  "many"  refer  to  the  numer- 
ous fingers  and  toes  we  possess.  "Many" 
is  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  word  of  the 
same  meaning  as  our  English  word. 

The  Department  of  Business,  National 
Education  Association,  will  meet  in  At- 
lanta,  Georgia,  June  28 — July  4. 

The  sessions — three  in  number — will  be- 
gin with  the  Luncheon  Conference  at  the 
Atlanta  Biltmore  Hotel.  At  this  Luncheon 
Conference  the  new  L^nited  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  William  John 
Cooper,  will  be  the  principal  speaker.  For 
reservations  write  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Local  Committee,  Clark  E.  Harrison, 
Draughon's  Commercial  Teachers  Insti- 
tute, Atlanta,  Georgia. 

The  two  afternoon  sessions  will  bring 
to  Atlanta  as  speakers,  leading  commercial 
educators  from  all  sections  of  the  United 
States.  They  will  speak  of  the  "new"  in 
commercial  education:  New  methods,  new 
techniques,  new  courses,  new  research 
study  findings. 

The  oflScers  of  the  Department  of  Busi- 
ness are: 

President:  Paul  A.  Carlson,  State 
Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

Vice-President:  Mrs.  Frances  M.  Butts, 
Business  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretary:  A.  B.  Opfer,  West  High 
School,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Adopted  bv  the  Penmanship  Section  of 
the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation at  Philadelphia,  March  29,  1929. 
Whereas:  Instruction  in  handwriting  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  of  all 
our  public  schools,   and 

Whereas:  The  necessity  for  properly 
trained  teachers  to  give  instruction  in  this 
subject  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated. 
Resolved,  that  this  bod)'  go  on  record 
as  favoring  the  incorporation  of  adequate 
courses  in  methods  of  teaching  penmanship 
by  all  teacher-training  institutions  through- 
out the  country,  and  that  these  courses 
should  carry  credit  commensurate  with 
the  time  devoted  to  them. 

Resolved,  that  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  superintendents  of  all  nor- 
mal schools  and  teachers'  colleges,  and  also 
to  the  Secretaries  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Penmanship  Teachers  and  Sup- 
ervisors, and  of  the  National  Educational 
Association. 

(Signed) 
Ethel  M.  Weatherby, 

Camden,  N.  J. 

C.  P.  Gard, 

New  York  City. 

C.  C.  Lister, 

Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  EDDIE 

By  C.  R.  McCann 
McCann  School  of  Business,  Hazelton,  Pa. 


In  a  short  time  it  reached  the  buddies 
of  Eddie  that  he  was  not  going  to  college 
with  them  but  was  attending  Business 
School  instead.  They  could  hardly  be- 
lieve their  ears.  Eddie  was  snubbed 
several  times  by  them  when  remarks  of  a 
sneering  nature  were  passed  about  the 
Business  School  student.  However,  he  did 
not  worry  and  that  was  a  good  thing — 
not  worry — he  merely  considered  the 
source.  They  were  just  children  and  had 
never  earned  a  dollar  in  their  lives  and 
what  did  they  know  about  the  big  out- 
side world  that  was  beckoning  them  to 
come? 

One  evening  Eddie  was  over  to  Marion 
Dykes'  home  in  order  to  take  her  to  the 
movies  and  father  entertained  Eddie  while 
she  was  getting  ready.  It  always  pleases 
the  escort  very  much  to  call  for  the  young 
lady  in  question  and  then  wait  several 
"hours"  entertaining  either  father  or 
mother.  He  never  has  words  at  his  com- 
mand but  then  that  is  part  of  the  court- 
ing days. 

"How  do  you  like  Business  School  now, 
Eddie?"  asked  Mr.  Dykes  as  a  way  of 
"making"    conversation    for    Eddie. 

"Fine!  I  never  thought  I  would  like 
Mr.  Sweeney  or  the  work  but  it  is  so  in- 
teresting. Every  day  brings  something 
different  and  we  all  strive  to  succeed  and 
beat  one  another  in  classes.  I  like  In- 
dividual Progress  so  much  in  School.  We 
know  what  we  are  going  to  school  for  and 
there  isn't  any  'monkey  business'  going 
on  with  Mr.  Sweeney.  He  is  kind,  yet 
firm  and  all  respect  him.  He  is  so  much 
older  than  the  teachers  I  had  in  other 
schools.  I  think  he  understands  boys  bet- 
ter too  because  he  has  been  over  the  road 
so  many  times  himself,"  answered  Eddie 
fluently. 

"That  is  fine,  Eddie,  and  I  hope  you 
continue  to  like  it  better  every  day,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Dykes  who  was  pleased  with 
his   attitude. 

In  due  time  Marion  was  ready  for  the 
movies  and  away  the  young  couple  went 
to  see  some  "famous"  star  act  a  scene 
that  would  not  pass  censor  in  all  states. 
Some  of  the  actors  are  "fine"  examples 
of  the  scenes  they  act. 

After  the  show,  as  was  the  High  School 
custom  to  visit  Krick's  Drug  Store  and 
enjoy  a  soda,  these  two  went  and  saw 
several   of   their   friends. 

On  their  way  home,  walking  slowly 
as  is  the  custom  everywhere,  Marion  re- 
marked rather  rudely. 

"Did  you  notice  the  way  some  of  the 
boys  and  girls  treated  you  while  we  were 
in  Krick's?" 

"Yes,  but  I  always  consider  the  source," 
came  the  quick  retort. 

"But  think  what  it  will  mean  when  we 
all  get  away  to  College  and  come  home. 
Here  you  will  be  the  only  one  who  is 
not  a  college  Student  in  our  crowd." 


"What  do  I  care  about  what  the  other 
fellow  thinks  about  me  as  long  as  I  know 
that  I  am  doing  the  right  thing  and  treat 
the  other  fellow  honestly  and  rightfully. 
What  he  thinks  about  me  will  not  change 
my  views.  That  is  the  trouble,  too  many 
are  easily  led  and  if  I  should  ask  these 
friends  of  mine  why  they  are  going  to 
College,   I'll   bet  they  couldn't   tell   me." 

The  next  day  Marion  and  her  friends 
went  away  to  College  and  Eddie  was  all 
alone.  They  corresponded  for  a  while 
but  before  long  the  time  between  letters 
lengthened. 

At  Business  School  Eddie  applied  him- 
self diligently  to  all  the  tasks  assigned 
to  him.  He  became  the  leader  in  the  class. 
His  books  were  neat  and  carefully  written. 
His  penmanship  improved  wonderfully. 
He  could  swing  those  graceful  Zaner  cur- 
ves not  too  well  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  a 
good  imitation  and  when  one  even  tries 
to  imitate  the  masters,  he  has  gained 
something  that  is  much  desired. 

In  Commercial  Law  Eddie  loved  to  ar- 
gue the  cases  that  were  up  before  the 
class.  The  old  Principal  was  a  believer 
in  Class  Discussions  in  order  to  arouse 
enthusiasm.  He  was  scoffed  at  by  his 
contemporaries  who  contended  that  it  was 
not  pedagogical.  Nevertheless,  Sweeney 
had  been  getting  results  for  more  than 
thirty  years  and  these  young  teachers  were 
all  filled  full  of  "new  mown"  theory 
from  the  Teachers'  College  and  these  in 
turn  learned  their  lesson  from  the  little 
Red  School  House  away  back  from  the 
railroad.  It  is  a  funny  thing  about  edu- 
cation. These  pet  theories  on  education 
must  be  changed  every  few  years  in  order 
that  those  in  political  power  may  exer- 
cise their  authority,  but  that  is  another 
story. 

"Mr.  Sweeney,  may  I  stay  here  after 
you  close  the  school  rooms  and  work  on 
my  books?  I'll  lock  up  for  you  and  see 
that  nothing  is  disturbed,"  asked  Eddie 
one  evening  as  Mr.  Sweeney  was  leaving 
the  rooms. 

It  was  always  the  rule  that  students 
could  stay  from  dismissal  of  school  until 
five   o'clock   when   the   doors   were   locked. 

"Certainly,  I  have  been  waiting  for 
you  to  ask  me  several  days  because  I 
have  been  watching  you,  Eddie,  and  your 
days  are  not  long  enough.  This  pleases 
me  very  much.  You  can  leave  on  Number 
Ninety  but  first  tell  your  parents  because 
your  mother  will  be  worried  about  you," 
answered   the   old   Principal. 

To  the  surprise  of  all,  Eddie  continued 
with  Banking  and  Accounting  after  he 
had  finished  his  regular  prescribed  Book- 
keeping Course  and  he  took  to  the  ad- 
vanced work  like  a  duck  takes  to  water — 
it  was  his  line  of  work.  In  the  Account- 
ing and  Auditing  Course  Eddie  assisted 
with  the  checking  of  other  students'  books 


and  in  this  way  learned  much  since  it  was 
actual  Auditing. 

One  day  during  Salesmanship  Class, 
the  subject  of  Marriage  came  up  and  Mr. 
Sweeney  smiled  and  said  that  this  was 
the  place  he  always  put  away  the  class 
recitation  and  had  an  old  fashion  class 
discussion. 

"This  subject  of  marriage  comes  up  at 
this  place  and  I  deem  it  so  important 
that  we  will  speak  a  few  words  not  usu- 
ally found  in  books.  I  have  been  through 
a  lot  and  seen  much  during  my  years 
here  on  earth.  Marriage  should  be  dis- 
cussed much  more  than  it  is  but  folks  usu- 
ally speak  lightly  of  it  until  after  the 
contract  is  signed  and  then  they  take  it 
into  court  and  have  their  views  aired. 
Now,  those  who  have  reached  the  Puppy 
Love  stage  think  it  is  wonderful.  Yes, 
it  is  but  your  idea  of  a  mate  now  is 
vastly  different  from  what  you  think  when 
you  reach  twenty-five  and  so  on  until 
you  reach  fifty.  At  this  age  you  are 
worse  off  than  at  the  Teen  age  or  at 
least  it  seems  so.  Every  year  I  have 
several  of  you  young  folks  who  get  stuck 
on  each  other  and  one  year  I  thought  this 
place  was  a  Marriage  Bureau  so  many  of 
them  got  married.  Don't  take  the  first 
one  who  comes  along  because  it  is  just 
like  a  trolley  car — there  will  be  another 
along  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  a  fifty- 
fifty  proposition  and  sometimes  it  is  a 
ninety-ten  when  the  husband  comes  home 
tired  and  dejected  over  business  cares, 
then  is  when  the  wife  comes  to  show  her 
wares.  Don't  forget  the  wife  has  her 
cares  and  troubles  too.  When  the  husband 
finds  she  is  worried,  it  behooves  him  to 
accept  the  ten  percent  and  let  her  have 
the  ninety  per  cent. 

"Frorn  what  I  have  been  able  to  see 
here  in  school,  there  are  several  of  you 
folks  who  are  getting  quite  sweet  on 
each  other.  Take  my  advice  and  wait 
until  you  are  older  and  have  a  position 
that  you  can  depend  upon,  then  by  all 
means  don't  wait  but  grab  one  who  has 
something  under  her  hat.  Pretty  girls 
are  all  right  but  they  are  so  often  fickle 
that  a   man  cannot   believe  them. 

"You  girls  need  not  worry  about  mar- 
riage because  a  good  business  man  knows 
you  are  an  asset  to  him  whether  in  the 
capacity  of  a  Private  Secretary  or  wife. 
You  have  something  that  you  will  never 
lose — Business   Education." 

The  boys  and  girls  all  giggled  and 
laughed  but  a  few  of  them  knew  that 
he  was  speaking  directly  to  them  and  how 
he  had  found  it  out  was  beyond  their 
means  of  apprehension.  Sweeney  was  a 
keen  observer  of  human  beings  and  their 
actions  often  spoke  louder  than  words  to 
him. 


SPECIMENS  FROM  AUSTRALIA 
Mr.  Davis  P.  Foley  sent  us  two  folders 
of  beautifully  written  specimens.  The 
folders  are  artistically  arranged  and  the 
pen  work  is  quite  skillfully  executed  and 
unique  in  design. 

■W.  T.  Sidbury,  Sloop  Point,  N.  Car.,  is 
doing  very  skillful  work  in  lettering  and 
ornamental  penmanship.  He  is  following 
the  lessons  in  the  Business  Educator.  The 
profession  will  hear  from  this  young  man 
if  he  continues  his  present  rate  of  progress. 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 

By  Carl  Marshall,  Route  1,  Box  32,  Tujunga,  Calif. 


Mark.  Twain  once  observed:  "There 
are  peolc  who  will  tell  lies  on  credit  when 
they  could  tell  the  truth  for  cash." 

But  most  liars  are  too 
Truthfulness  a  shallow  to  get  Mark's 
Personal  Asset  Po'"'-  They  make  the  mis- 
take of  assuming  that  it 
is  the  lies  that  bring  the  cash,  and  like 
Omar,  they  are  willing  to  "take  the  cash 
and  let  the  credit  go."  In  the  long  run, they 
will  lose  both  the  cash  and  the  credit.  I  can 
think  of  no  quality  that  is  of  more  sub- 
stantial value  to  the  average  denizen  of 
this  planet  than  the  fixed  habit  of  truth- 
telling.  Mind  you,  I  do  not  mean  the 
mere  reputation  of  general  truthfulness, 
enough,  for  instance,  to  save  one  from  be- 
ing impeached  as  a  witness  in  a  court  of 
justice.  There  are  plenty  of  casual  liars 
in  the  world,  persons  who  tell  the  truth 
most  of  the  time,  as  a  matter  of  pride  or 
policy,  but  make  no  bones  of  lying  when 
it  suits  their  convenience  or  interest.  I 
am  here  referring  to  a  certain  innate 
scorn  of  lying  felt  by  high-souled  people 
who  regard  all  forms  of  falsehood  as  a 
cancerous  growth  on  the  very  heart  of 
honor.  I  have  known  a  few  such  people 
and  they  were  'worth  knowing. 

A  half  century  or  so  ago,  I  heard  the 
great  pulpit  orator,  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
then  in  his  prime,  deliver  a  lecture  en- 
titled "The  Wastes  and  Burdens  of  So- 
ciety". The  great  preacher  likened  human 
society  to  a  sort  of  universal  corporation 
in  which  all  of  us  are  stockholders,  with 
comfort  and  happiness  as  the  dividends. 
These  are  kept  down,  he  said,  as  in  the 
ordinary  business  corporation,  through  un- 
necessary wastes  and  expenses.  Promi- 
nent among  these  social  wastes,  he  ranked 
the  very  common  human  frailty  of  lying. 
Not  the  so-called  "big  lies"  he  explained, 
the  "whoppers"  that  so  many  folk  indulge 
in  after  they  have  returned  from  a  fishing 
trip  or  are  otherwise  bragging  about  them- 
selvies  or  the  accomplishments  of  them- 
selves or  their  families.  These  do  but 
little  harm  for  the  reason  that  they  de- 
ceive nobody.  The  lies  that  really  do 
mischief  are  the  little  every-day  decep- 
tions and  near  lies,  that  tend  to  destroy 
our  confidence  in  one  another.  The  "big 
lies"  he  said,  are  like  those  big  noisy 
beetle-bugs,  that  drift  into  the  sitting- 
room  at  nightfall,  and  go  battling  and 
bifl^ing  around  against  the  walls,  or  get 
entangled  in  the  ladies'  hair  and  make 
them  or  the  children  squeal,  but  are  quite 
harmless  and  easily  got  rid  of.  But  the 
less  spectacular  and  really  harmful  lies 
are  like  the  little  silent  pestiferous  mos- 
quitos,  that  drift  in  through  the  windows 
after  we  have  retired,  keep  us  tossing  and 
sleepless  through  the  night,  robbing  us  of 
needed  rest,  and  sending  us  forth  to  the 
day's  work  next  day  with  dulled  brains 
and  irritable  tempers. 

"Say,  Bill,  old  man,  can  you  spare  me 
fifty   for  a   week?" 

"Why, er  -  -  well,  I  guess  so,  Joe,  but 

I  am  rather  short  myself,  this  month,  but 


if  you  are  sure  you  can  hand  it  to  me  in 
a   week,   I   can   manage   it." 

Of  course,  Joe  is  sure.  He  has  some 
money  coming  in  that  he  is  "sure  to  get 
in  a  few  days,"  and,  even  if  that  should 
fail,  he  can  easily  get  it  from  Dad,  etc.  etc. 
Most  of  us  have  heard  the  story  .  But  the 
cash  is  not  forthcoming  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  or  at  the  end  of  the  month.  In  fact, 
it  is  six  months  before  Bill  gets  his  money. 
In  the  meantime,  a  friendship  has  been 
shattered,  Bill  feeling  that  Joe  is  not  to 
be  trusted,  and  Joe  regarding  Bill  as  a 
curmudgeon.  And  Bill  says  "Never 
again",  that's  the  last  time  any  fellow  is 
going  to  gyp  me  that  way." 

It  seems  to  be  a  rather  curious  fact, 
historically  speaking,  that  truth-telling  has 
not  jWith  most  nations,  been  listed  as 
among  the  essential  virtues.  And  with 
many  of  them,  lying,  even  among  the 
priesthood,  was  hardly  rated  as  a  sin,  or, 
if  a  sin,  a  venial  one  at  most.  This  was 
and  is  yet,  especially  the  case  among  the 
oriental  nations.  Even  in  our  Bible(ori- 
ental  in  its  origin)  there  is  I  believe,  no 
specific  command  against  lying,  per  se. 
The  nearest  thing  to  it  is  the  command 
forbidding  us  to  bear  false  witness  against 
our  neighbors,  a  fulmination  against  per- 
jury rather  than  against  lying  in  itself. 
According  to  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  some 
rather  respectable  personages  indulged  in 
lying  when  convenient,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course.  W^itness  the  little  affair  where 
the  patriarch  Jacob  flimflammed  poor  Esau 
out  of  his  birthright  and  his  father's  bless- 
ing. And  it  is  not  of  record  that  this 
able-bodied  lying  on  the  part  of  Jacob 
was  anywhere  condcmmed.  Indeed,  not- 
withstanding this  mean  deception  of  his 
old  father,  Isaac,  and  robbery  of  his 
brother  Esau,  the  old  man  rewarded  him 
with   a  secondary  blessing  later. 

So  circumspect  a  historian  as  Solomon 
declared  that  "all  men  are  liars,"  though 
he  afterward  admitted  that  he  said  this  "in 
his  haste,"  the  inference  being  that  he 
had  found  a  few  men  who  were  not  liars. 
If  we  are  to  believe  historians  and  trav- 
elers, lying  was  and  is  a  fine  art  as  prac- 
ticed by  the  Hindoos,  Greeks,  Arabians, 
Armenians,  Hebrews,  Turks,  and  most 
other  orientals.  The  one  exception  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  Persians,  whose 
principal  boast  was  that  every  Persian  lad 
was  by  law  taught  from  infancy,  two  su- 
preme virtues;  viz.;  to  shoot  straight  and 
speak   the   truth. 

It  is  only  among  the  Romans  and  cer- 
tain Nordic  peoples,  notably  the  Germans, 
Scandinavians,  and  Anglo-Saxons,  that  we 
find  truthfulness  insisted  upon  as  a  point 
of  personal  and  national  honor,  and  as 
essential  as  courage,  in  the  character  make- 
up of  a  knight  of  chivalry.  So  it  came 
about  that  among  the  Western  nations, 
truthtelling,  especially  among  the  gently 
bred,  was  a  point  of  honor  if  not  of  re- 
ligion. No  more  outrageous  insult  could 
be  offered  to  a  gentleman  than  to  doubt 
his  word.    This  is  shown  in  Scott's  "Mar- 


mion,"  in  the  famous  "Quarrel  Between 
Marmion  and  Douglass".  Marmion's 
"Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied"  at  once  made 
the  proud  old  earl  "see  red"  and  under- 
take to  capture  and  kill  his  guest. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  the  authoritative  em- 
bodiment of  our  Christanity,  there  is  hard- 
ly any  direct  admonition  to  truth-telling, 
and  only  an  occasional  denunciation  of 
falsehood.  Saint  Paul  wrote  to  the  Col- 
lossians  to  "lie  not  one  to  another,  seeing 
that  ye  have  put  off  the  old  man  with  his 
deeds",  but  I  cannot  find  that  anvwhere 
in  the  Gospels,  Christ  directly  condemmed 
lying  or  condemmed  truthfulness.  In  the 
nine  beatitudes,  (Matt.  V.  3 — 11)  bless- 
ings are  pronounceed  on  the  meek,  the 
pure  in  heart,  the  merciful,  and  so  on, 
but  none  for  those  who  speak  the  truth! 
Neither  is  there  any  reference  to  either 
truth  or  lying,  in  the  "Sermon  on  the 
Plain  "  (Luke  VI.)  Though  modern 
Christainity  certainly  includes  truthful- 
ness as  among  the  Christian  virtues,  it 
seems  to  be  true  that  the  dishonor'  of 
lying  comes  to  us  from  the  Nordic  heathen 
rather  than  from  the  more  pious  orientals. 

But  all  this  is  of  historic  rather  than 
practical  interest.  There  are  plenty  of  rea- 
sons aside  from  both  religion  and  ethics, 
why  every  young  person  with  the  world 
before  him,  should  weave  into  his  forma- 
tive character,  the  fine  fabric  of  truth 
for  its  own  sake.  Looseness  in  the  matter 
of  truth-telling,  not  only  forfeits  the  con- 
fidence of  others,  but  shatters  ones  own 
self-respect  which  is  the  strongest  but- 
tress of  human  character. 

Somebody  has  remarked  that  a  suc- 
cessful liar  needs  a  good  memory.  There 
are  no  successful  liars,  and  for  the  good 
reason  that  every  last  one  of  them  gets 
found  out.  But  however  clever  and  skill- 
ful an  habitual  liar  may  be,  a  good  mem- 
ory will  not  help  him  much,  for  the 
game  is  so  complex,  that  he  soon  reaches 
a  state,  where  he  is  not  himself  sure  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  is  telling  the  truth. 
Most  lies  are  partly  mixed  with  truth, 
and  after  a  few  relations,  the  liar  is  un- 
able to  tell  which  part  of  his  story  is  true 
and  which  is  false.  Pretty  soon  he  fools 
himself  quite  as  much  as  he  does  others, 
and  that  is  why  he  is  so  easily  found  out. 
All  lawyers  know  that  a  witness  who  is 
honestly  trying  to  tell  the  truth  seldom 
falls  into  a  material  inconsistency,  while 
the  lying  witness,  almost  invariably  does. 

Now,  I  have  typed  this  Meandering, 
not  as  a  sermon,  but  to  set  you  younger 
readers  to  doing  a  little  practical  think- 
ing on  something  that  is  mighty  important 
to  all  of  us.  Of  course,  I  have  by  no 
means  exhausted  the  subject.  For  instance, 
I  have  said  nothing  about  those  little  un- 
important, and  not  at  all  sinful  social 
lies,  such  as  telling  some  boresome  fellow, 
"Good  morning,  Glad  to  see  you"  when 
you  really  wish  he  were  in  Tophet.  Nor 
have  I  given  any  time  to  those  occasion- 
ally needful  and  even  necessary  lies,  such 
as  doctors  and  nurses  often  have  to  tell 
their  patients.  Such  innocent  lies  are 
not  really  lies  at  all.  The  essence  of  a 
lie  is  a  deception  that  is  harmful  and  un- 
justfiable.  It  is  these  weeds  that  we  should 
not  allow  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  garden 
of  our  honor. 
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FAMOUS  LETTERS  BY  FAMOUS  PENMEN 


Under  the  above  heading  we  have  pub- 
lished, from  time  to  time,  many  beautiful 
and  skillfully  written  letters  by  many  of 
America's  most  skillful  penmen,  such  as 
Lyman  P.  Spencer,  L.  Madarasz,  C.  P. 
Zaner,  C.  C.  Canan,  H.  W.  Flickinger 
and  many  others.  We  are  happy  to  state 
that  we  have  more  fine  letters  to  publish. 

This  month  we  present  on  the  following 
page  a  letter  which  was  written  as  an  an- 
nouncement and  published  in  the  May, 
1910,  number  of  the  Business  Educa- 
tor without  the  name  of  the  writer.  We 
are  also  giving  expression  to  our  con- 
victions in  regard  to  this  letter  and  the 
writer  without  his  consent.  This  letter, 
in  our  humble  opinion,  is  the  finest  re- 
produced letter  ever  published.  It  typifies 
the  unselfish  attitude  of  the  writer  to- 
wards other  penmen  and  represents  the 
supreme  skill  in  letter  writing. 


No  one  but  a  master  could  secure  those 
delicate  light  lines  and  bold,  snappy  shades 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  regu- 
larity of  slant,  spacing  and  alignment, 
and  secure  the  grace  and  beauty  in  the 
flourishes. 

Many  readers  of  the  Business  Educator 
thought  it  was  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Zaner  and  many  complimentary  letters 
were  received  by  him.  Mr.  Zaner,  not 
wanting  to  take  the  credit  for  the  work, 
which  was  not  his,  wrote  of  the  letter  in 
a   succeeding   issue   as   follows: 

"In  the  May  number  of  the  Business 
Educator  appears  a  specimen  of  penman- 
ship which  elicited  much  praise.  The 
author  was  not  disclosed  because  the  one 
who  executed  it  requested  that  nothing 
be  said.  Now,  however,  that  many  are 
giving  me  the  credit  of  writing  it,  I  wish 


to  say  that  not  I,  but  my  coworker,  Mr. 
E.  W.  Bloser  is  the  person  who  produced 
the  specimen.  As  a  man,  as  well  as  a 
penman,  I  esteem  his  modesty,  sterling 
integrity  and  skill  as  I  do  that  of  no 
other  man.  I  consider  him  the  Flickinger 
of  the  present  day  and  in  so  saying  I 
do  not  know  which  I  compliment  the  more, 
Mr.  Bloser  or  Mr.  Flickinger." 

In  his  time  Mr.  Bloser  sent  a  large 
number  of  hand  written  letters,  the  qual- 
ity of  which  equals  or  excells  this  letter, 
to  persons  interested  in  handwriting  all 
over  the  country.  If  those  who  are  for- 
tunate in  having  some  of  Mr.  Bloser's 
work  care  to  send  it  to  us  we  shall  be 
glad  to  consider  publishing  it  so  that  it 
may  be  preserved  and  that  all  of  our 
readers  may  study  and  enjoy  it. 

E.    A.    LUPFER. 


LESSONS  IN  TEXT  LETTERING 

By  E.  A.  LuPFER,  Zanerian   College  of  Penmanship,   Columbus,  Ohio. 

SEND    YOUR    WORK 
TO     US     FOR     HELP 

This  month  we  present  an  Old  English  Alphabet  which  was   made   by    Dwight   L.    Gadbery,    1+05    Center  St.,    Emporia, 

Kans.,   a  Zanerian  correspondence  student.     This   alphabet  shows  what  a  young  man  can  do  by  applying  himself  diligently  and 

intelligently  to  correspondence   work.     No   doubt   Mr.   Gadbery     will   become   a   very   fine  engrosser  if  he  can   be  encouraged   to 
keep  on   at  his  present   rate  of  progress.     Send  your  work   for  criticism  and  suggestions. 
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PENMANSHIP  PROBLEMS 

By  Jui.IAS 


OF  THE  LEFT-HANDED 

A.   BUEM. 


normal    as    a 


IHE  LITTLE  LLFT-HANDEKS  ANU 
THEIR   BIG   PROBLEMS 


This  is  tlie  sixth  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  Penmanship  Problems  of  llie  Left 
Handed  by  the  veteran  penmaship  teaclwr 
of  tlie  Minneapolis  Business  Colletje. 

What  I  am  about  to  relate  regarding 
the  little  left-handers  has  been  acquired 
by  observation  and  from  experiences  re- 
counted by  many  of  my  friends  and  former 
pupils  who  are  left-handed. 

One  of  my  aunts  was  left-handed  but 
no  woman  could  sew  or  quilt  better  than 
she.  Because  she  was  so  handy  we  never 
thought  anything  about  it. 

However,  I  can  recall  some  of  my  school 
boy  friends  that  were  left-handed  and 
were   not  so  fortunate.     There  was  Will 

P who  was  eight  years  younger  than 

I.  His  brother  John  and  I  were  chums. 
But  poor  Will!  He  had  more  grief  than 
any  little  boy  six  years  old  ought  to  be 
forced   to   bear. 

Will  was  obedient  and  tried  to  write 
with  his  right  hand.  Not  a  day  passed 
that  he  was  not  in  tears.  He  became  very 
quiet  in  the  school  room,  lost  all  interest 
in  his  books.  It  took  him  many  days  to 
learn  three  lines  in  the  first  reader. 

All  he  could  do  was  repeat  the  words 
after  his  teacher.  She  was  distracted  and 
sent  word  to  his  parents  that  Will  was 
dull   and  could  not  learn. 

The  little  lesson  was  "Is  it  an  ox? 
It  is  an  ox.     It  is  my  ox." 

Every  day  the  teacher  would  say:  "Now 
Willie,  you  must  be  able  to  read  this 
tomorrow." 

The  older  pupils  were  sympathizing 
with   the    little   six-year-old    boy. 

We  all  knew  that  on  the  playground 
his  dullness  disappeared.  He  was  equal 
to  any  one  of  his  age.  One  day  we  were 
all  surprised.  When  he  was  asked  to 
read,  he  turned  half  around,  raised  him- 
self to  his  full  stature,  looked  longingly 
out  of  the  window  and  rapidly  repeated, 
without  coaching: 

"Is  it  an  ox? 

It  is  an  ox. 

Is  it  an  ox  ? 

It  is  an  ox. 

It  is  my  ox." 

It  struck  us  all  so  funny  we  laughed 
aloud,  but  not  for  long  for  there  was  a 
large  hickory  stick  near  the  teacher. 

Matters  went  on  for  three  years  and 
Will  was  known  to  be  a  dull  boy  who 
never  had  his  lessons.  I  think  it  was  due 
to  the  attempt  to  change  his  writing  hand. 

Finally  he  was  allowed  to  use  his  left 
hand.  Suddenly,  he  threw  off  his  lethargy. 
He  took  to  his  books,  studied  hard  and  be- 
came, I  believe,  a  chief  electrician  some- 
where in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

I  remember  seeing  other  small  children 
go  through  about  the  same  experience  as 
did  Will,  while  attending  country  schools 
where  all  grades  from  the  first  to  the 
eighth  were  taught.  Some  teachers  would 
tie   down   the   little   left   hands. 

Upon    going    to    the    graded    schools,    I 


saw  the  principal  walking  around  look- 
ing for  left-handed  offenders.  Woe  be 
unto  ye  scribes  if  one  was  caught  writing 
with  his  left  hand. 

These  boys  and  girls  were  cowed.  They 
were  expecting  to  be  punished  for  some- 
thing that  was  not  a  fault.  They  were 
scolded  for  not  having  good  lessons.  I 
have  heard  that  changing  to  the  right 
hand  has  caused  pupils  to  stutter. 

At  any  rate  they  could  not  study  be- 
cause of  that  monster  problem  of  being 
left-handed.  It  slowed  them  up  in  every- 
thing they  did. 

One  of  my  neighbors  who  writes  with 
her  left  hand  told  her  experiences  to  me: 

"I  had  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  the 
principal,"  she  said.  "He  always  carried 
a  ruler  and  would  rap  our  left  hands  when 
he  caught  us  using  them.  Why,  I  was 
scared  stiff." 

This  lady  taught  school  for  many  years. 
One  day  the  principal  came  into  the  room 
and   caught    a    bright    boy   writing. 

"What!  Vou  writing  with  your  left 
hand?"  cried  the  principal. 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy;  "my  teacher  does, 
why  shouldn't  I  ?" 

The  principal  turned  on  the  teacher. 

"Do  you  write  left  handed?"   he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  can  write  both  ways 
but  a  great  deal  better  with  my  left  hand." 

He  frowned,  turned  on  his  heel  and 
left  the  room.  Never  again  did  he  say 
anything  to  her  about  writing. 

I  have  a  little  grandson  who  is  left- 
handed.  He  writes  with  his  left  hand. 
He  always  will.  Gran'ther  and  daddy 
have  seen  to  that. 

He  wrote  mirror  writing  at  first.  Nearly 
all  the  little  left-handers  do.  I  often  call 
my  left-handed  boys  and  girls  together 
for  a  little  confab.  It  is  good  for  them. 
They  gain  confidence  in  themselves,  the 
greatest  gift  a  teacher  can  give. 

I  take  my  left  hand  and  print  a  few 
words  mirror  style.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception each  exclaims:  "Why!   I  did  that." 

Don't  worry,  parents,  if  your  child  is 
left-handed.  Don't  worry  if  he  prints  or 
writes  mirror  writing.  He  will  come  out 
of  it  all  right.  Don't  add  to  his  burdens  by 
trying  to  make  him  write  right-handed 
when    he   can    do    it    better   with    his    left. 


A    left-handed    child 
right-handed  one. 

Suppose  a  demand  were  made  and  an 
edict  signed  that  every  right-handed  child 
must  write  with  his  left  hand.  What  a 
storm  of  protest  would  be  raised.  I  would 
be  one  who  would  help  raise  the  storm. 
But,  no  protest  is  ever  raised  to  protect 
the  little  left-handers.  Why  is  it?  Why 
not  show  them  the  proper  way  to  hold 
the  paper  and  the  pen  and  let  them  go 
their  best  gait. 

Would  anyone  ever  demand  that  all 
baseball  pitchers  throw  right-handed?  Or 
that  all  batters  bat  right-handed?  The 
greatest  batter  the  world  has  ever  known 
bats  left-handed.  Many  of  the  greatest 
pitchers   are   southpaws. 

Another  one  of  my  neighbors  has  a 
twin  sister.  The  sister  is  right-handed 
and  she  is  left. 

The  following  is  what  she  told  me:  "At 
school,  they  made  me  write  with  my  right 
hand.  Every  chance  I  got,  I  would  write 
with  my  left  hand.  I  had  to  stay  after 
school  to  practice  with  my  right  hand.  I 
always  thought  it  wasn't  fair." 

This  lady  writes  better  with  her  left 
hand  than  the  average  woman  does  with 
her  right,  because  she  holds  her  pen  and 
paper  the  proper  way. 

So,  let  the  little  left-handers  use  the 
hands  nature  intended  them  to  use.  If  this 
is  done,  their  big  problems  will  disappear 
and  they  will  keep  pace  with  the  little 
right-handers. 

In  the  June  number,  I  shall  tell  about 
the  Greatest  TEACHERS  of  Left-  Hand- 
ed Writers  I  ever  knew. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Keller,  1107  South  Commer- 
cial St.,  Salem,  Oregon,  favored  us  with 
several  oblique  penholders  which  he  has 
made  by  hand,  using  thirty-nine  different 
pieces  of  wood  and  ivory.  Our  initials 
are  inlaid  with  ivory  making  the  holders 
very  beautiful  and  distinct.  Mr.  Keller 
is   a   very   skillful   workman. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Reed,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C, 
is  getting  very  good  results  in  handwrit- 
ing. Twenty-nine  of  his  pupils  recently 
won    penmanship    certificates. 

GOLDEY   COLLEGE 

Goldey  College  celebrated  its  39th  an- 
nual "get  together"  on  the  17  of  April. 
A  large  number  of  graduates  were  pres- 
ent and  a  very  interesting  program  was 
presented.  Goldey  College  has  a  splen- 
did college  spirit. 


skillful   penmen   today.   J.    S.   Griffith   o(  the   Englcwood 
signatures.      They    are    well    worth    your    careful    study. 


College,   Chicago,   III., 
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Mr.  R.  S.  Miller,  penman  in  the  Albany.  N.  Y., 
work.  Every  good  specimen  contains  some  characte 
slant   particularly. 


;ss    College,    wrote    the    above   specimen.      Notice    the   dash    and    grace    which    he    puts    into    his 
A-hich    can    be    studied    and    imitated.    Try    to    imitate    the    dash    in    this    specimen.      Notice    the 


Mr.    H.    H.    Stutsmans    pu:=le    published    in    the   April    issue.      Mr.    Heath    of    Concord.    N.    H.    is    to    be    congratu 
lated   on    his    fine    penmanship. 
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nadc    by    Lucilc    F.    Whit 


the    Teacher-Tiainms    class    at    Los    Angeles,    Calif.,    under    the    instn 
V\    A.    Purcell. 
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The  above  beautiful  ornamental  writing  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.   K. 
the  lessons  in  the   Business  Educator. 


a.     227    Zoshiki,     Na! 


While   Mr.    Ogawa 
:al   writing 


siders   himself    a   student,    his   work    has    quite    a    professional    swing.       It    is 
have   received   for  sometime   for   the   Students*    Page. 


chi,     Tokyo,     Japan,     a    student    of 
e    of    the    most    snappy    and    dashy 
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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  ten  full  pages  of  work  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Bailev,  pentnan  and  teacher  in  the  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada.  In  these  ten  pages  Mr.  Bailey  has  presented  his  best  thoughts  on  penmanship 
and  has  produced  some  of  his  best  writing. 

The  first  of  this  series  will  start  in  the  September  issue.  Don't  miss  them  for  they  will  be  well  worth  a  year's  subscription 
alone. 

We  consider  Mr.  Bailey,  who  wrote  the  specimen  below,  one  of  the  finest  business  writers  not  onlv  in  Canada  but  in 
the  American  Continent. 


New  York  University  Summer  School, 

Washington  Square,  East,  New  York  City, 
will  begin  July  1,  and  last  until  Aug.  9. 
The  following  commercial  subjects  will 
be  given : 

Principles  of  Education  Applied  to  Com- 
mercial Education,  Professor  Lomax  and 
Dr.  Tonne. 

The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Business 
Training,  Mr.  Haynes. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping  and 
Business  Practice,   Mr.  Wallace. 

The  Teaching  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  Mr. 
Walsh. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Advanced  Book- 
keeping, Accounting,  Business  Law,  and 
Economics,  Mr.  Wallace. 

The  Teaching  of  Typewriting,  Miss 
Lover. 

Research  Studies  in  Commercial  Educa- 
tion, Professor  Lomax  and   Dr.  Tonne. 

The  Teaching  of  Isaac  Pitman  Short- 
hand, Mr.  Walsh. 

Tests  and  Measurements,  Mr.  Lomax. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  numerous 
courses   are  offered. 


FRANCIS  L.  TOWER 

SOI   Pleaunt  St.,   Uammonton,  NJ.,   U.S.A. 

Lessons  in  Business  Writing,  Ornanifntal  Pen- 
manship and  Copper  Plate  Script.  Personal 
instruction  or  Mail.  Finest  oblique  penhold- 
ers. ALL  CIRCITLARS  FREE.  Write  today 
and    receive    fancy    signatures    for    your    scrap- 


DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 


By  E.  L.  Brown 
Rockland,  Me. 


Resolutions  are  engrossed  in  both  sheet 
and  album  form,  the  latter  being  rather 
more  desirable  for  memorials.  The  price 
will  govern  the  elaborateness  of  the  de- 
signing of  the  different  pages,  and  the 
copy  to  which  we  now  call  your  attention 
is  a  good  example  of  an  average  page  of 
an  inexpensive  album,  costing  perhaps 
twenty-five  dollars  including  covers.  Some- 
times the  decoration  is  confined  to  the  first 
or  title  page,  with  the  other  pages  written 
in  engravers  script  or  engrossing  text. 

First  make  a  pencil  drawing  of  the 
most  prominent  parts  including  initial 
"W"  and  scroll  work  which  will  require 
most  careful  attention.  The  curves  must 
be  full  of  grace  and  harmony,  and  all 
parts  properly  balanced.  Make  a  very 
careful  stud}-  of  each  part  of  the  design 
and  aim  to  memorize  its  form  and  char- 
acter. Don't  be  satisfied  until  you  have 
made  a  faithful  and  accurate  copy  of  the 
design  with  all  the  units  properly  placed 
and    balanced. 


Use  waterproof  ink  on  that  part  of  the 
lettering  which  comes  in  contact  with  the 
brush  work,  but  we  would  suggest  using 
an   ink   with   less  body  for  the  small   text. 

TINTING 

Your  outfit  need  not  be  elaborate  or 
expensive  and  may  consist  of  two  brushes 
and  a  pan  of  lamp  black  or  Payne's  gray. 

Outline  initial  "W"  in  some  of  the 
wash  you  are  to  use  for  tinting,  then  erase 
pencil  lines  and  add  the  washes.  Use 
one  brush  for  color  and  the  other  moist- 
ened with  clean  water  for  blending.  Study 
tone  values  very  critically.  Add  the  dark 
tones  first.  Aim  for  clean,  transparent 
washes.  Color  handling  is  a  knack  that 
can  only  be  acquired  by  continued  study 
and  practice.  After  completing  the  wash 
drawing  outline  scroll  work  with  a  heavy 
black  line  to  give  it  strength  and  char- 
acter. Use  pale  color  for  some  of  the 
thin  lines  and  ornaments.  Add  a  very 
pale  wash  on  face  of  "W"  and  also  "R"  in 
first  word  "Resolved".  Background  of 
"R"  is  in  red,  and  the  result  is  rather 
effective.  A  few  touches  of  red  here  and 
there  will  enhance  the  effect  of  the  de- 
sign. Payne's  gray  is  a  beautiful  color 
and  is  very  satisfactory  for  engrossed 
work. 

Let  us  see  some  of  your  work — perhaps 
we  can  help  you  in  jour  efforts  to  master 
engrossing. 

(See  following  page) 
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HiSDS  6  EnrrARTON 

FINE  ART  ^a  PRINTERS 

10   bourn  Wells   btreet 
lelepnone  Kandolpn  5208 

•CHIC-2^GO 

This    carefully    prepared    letterhead    is    from    the    Miller    Studio.    77    \V.    Washington    St..    Chicago,    ill.      Mr.    Mitle 
las    had    considerable    experience    as    an    engrosser.       We,    therefore,    predict    that    the    Miller    Studio    will    prosper. 

i/'/y.^dd—-. 


"ONE  HUNDRED  WRITING  LES- 
SONS," by  H.  W.  Flickinger,  is  a  very 
valuable  work  for  all  who  wish  to  be- 
come finished  professional  penmen.  Mr. 
Flickinger  has  long  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  penmen  and  teach- 
ers. 

Price,    postpaid    $1.00 

Write  for  complete  catalog  of  books 
on  penmanship  and  penmanship  sup- 
plies. 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 
Columbus,   Ohio 


ARTHUR    P.    MYERS 

Gives  correspondence  instructions  in  B 
jng.  Artistic  Writing.  Card  Writing,  Bird  Flour- 
ishing, Drawing.  Lettering.  Illuminating,  and  every 
conceivable  style  of  Commercial  Designing,  con- 
sisting of  head  and  figure.  Fashion  Illustrating,  Per- 
spective, Composition,  Historic  Ornament,  etc., 
all  hand  work.  Circular  upon  request. 
516   N.   Charles  St.,  Baltimore,    Md. 


E.   E.   JACKSON,   Engrossing   Artist 

Resolution,,   Testimonials,    Memorials 

Engrossed    an    Illuminated.      Diplomas    Filled. 

Prices  reasonable.     Write  for  Circular. 

Send   copy   for   estimate. 

22  West  30th  St.  Wilmington,  Del. 
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1  Pen   Holders 
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factu 


is  the  most  bi 
icpert  adjustment,   n 
ers  and  used  bv  ihi 


n 


as  the 
lusson  Holders 
leading  penme 

OSCAR  MAGNUSSON 

208  N.  5th  St., 
Quincy,  III. 


used  by  th< 
of  penmanship.     They  arc  hand-made  or  the  finest  rosewood 
■fu     - 


o  ^ 

Id's  greatest  penmen  and 
\  rosewood  and  tulipwood 
iniaid  holder  with  the  ivory  knob  on 
ade.  The  light  weight,  correct  balance 
le  bv  3  generations  of  penholder  manu- 
Oblique — state  which. 


8-inch  pla 

n  grip,  each 

50c 

8-inch  inl 

aid  grip,   each 

_     .    _               7Sc 

12-inch  pla 

n  grip,  each 

75r 

12-inch   ml 

lid   grip,   each — — 

$1.35 

Discounts  in  quantities  to  teachers  and  dealers. 
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FOR  SALE 

A 

liv 

two-teacher  school.     $75.00   re 
ng   quarters,   heat  and  water, 
a  big  territory.     Gross  about 

nt,    including 
Only  school 
$5000.00   per 

Address  Box  619 

% 

Business  Educator,   Columbus 

Ohio 

COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

Send    for    free    booklet    and    study   the 

opportunities  for  teachers  of 

Commercial  Branches 

Strong  demand   for  those   well   trained 

THE 
ALBERT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 
25  E.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago,  111. 


STATEMENT   OF  THE    OWNERSHIP,    MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION,   ETC..   RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  ACT  OF  CON- 
GRESS OF  AUGUST  2+,  1912. 


Of    THE    BUSINESS    EDUCATOR,     Published 
monthly    except    July    and    August,    at    Columbus, 
Ohio,   for  April,    1929. 
State  of  Ohio, 
County  of  Franklin,  ss 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
R.  E.  Bloser,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  ac- 
cording to  law,  deposes  and  savs  that  he  is  the 
Treasurer  of  THE  BUSINESS  E;DUCAT0R,  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circula- 
tion), etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  bv 
the  Act  of  August  24-,  1912,  embodied  in  sec- 
tion No.  43,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  prin- 
ted   on    the    reverse    of    this    form    to    wit    : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  bu 


Publisher,  The  Zaner-Bloser  Company,  Col- 
umbus,  Ohio,    612   N.   Park   St. 

Editor,  E.  W.  Bloser,  Columbus,  Ohio,  612  N. 
Park  St. 


M 

anaging    Editor,     E. 

A.    Lupfer,    Colu 

mbus. 

Ohm 

612   N.   Park   St. 

Bu 

siness    Managers,    N 

3ne 

2. 

That    the    owners 

are:      (Giv 

name 

s    and 

addr 

esses  of   individual  c 

f   a  CO 

rpora- 

tion. 

give  its  name  and  tl 

e  names  and  addre 

sesof 

stockholders    owning    or 

holding    1 

of   the  total    amoun 

of  stock) . 

K. 

W.    Bloser 

Pa 

rker   Bl 

o-^er 

K. 

E.    Bloser 

E. 

A.   Lu 

nter 

Rebecca   Bloser 

R. 

B.   Mo 

3. 

That    the    known 

bondholders 

mortgagees, 

and 

other    security    holde 

rs   ownmg 

or   hole 

ing    1 

per 

'ent  or  more  of  tota 

amount  of 

bonds. 

mort- 

gages,     or    other    securiti 

es    are:       (If    ther 

e    are 

none 

so  Slate.)      None. 

4. 

That   the  two   paragraphs   nex 

above 

giv- 

ing 

the    names    of    the   o 

wners,    stockholders 

and 

holde 


holders,  if  any.  contain  not  onl 
of  stockholders  and  security  holders,  as 
pear  upon  the  books  of  the  company, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  seciir 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of 
the  person  or  corporation  for  ivhom  such  trustee 
is  acting,  is  given ;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any 
interest  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than   as  so  stated   by  him. 

That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscri- 
bers during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date 
shown  above  is — (This  information  is  required 
from   dailv    publications  only.) 

R.  E.  Bloser  (Signature  of  Treasurer.) 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  1st 
dav  of  April,    1929. 

(Seal)  EARL  A.  LUPFER. 

(My  commission   expires   Jan.    11,    1932) 


The 


FROM  EVERY  DIRECTION 


calls  for  teachers  a 
from  private  commercial  schools:  Virginia 
bookkeeping,  $2500;  Michigan,  asst.  com'L, 
California,  shorthand  man.  §2000  up;  W 
Ohio,  acctg.  man.  $3000  to  $3500;  Massachusetts, 
helping   these   schools.      Mav   we   help   you   too? 

THE   NATIONAL   COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS   AGENCY 

{A   Specialty  by  a  Specialist) 
E.  E.  GAYLORD,  Mgr. Prospect  Hill.  BEVERLY.  MASS. 


ng   from    North,    South,    East.    West. 

Samples 

.    man,    $3000;    Mmnesota.    man    for 

pen.    anc 

;   New  York,    man   for  acctg.,   $3000 

to  $3600 

Dn     (state),    woman,    type..    $1800    t 

0    $2000 

man    to   head   com'L    dept.,    $2500. 

We  are 

A    PROFITABLE    VOCATION 


It  is  easy  to  do  Rapid,  Clean  Cut  Lettering  with  our 

bled  to  Continue  their  Studies  thronqh  the  Compensa- 

Cards  for  the  Smaller  Aferchant,  Outside  of  School 

.!.:..,_ I    1    ci i: T> 1    __i-_    .f    ¥  _..__* T_i, 


Learn  to  letter  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Card 
improved  Lettering  Pens.  Many  Students  art  E 
lion  Rrcri-ved  by  Lrttrring  Price   Tickets  and  Sli 

Hours...  Practical  lettering  outfit  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  Shading  Pens,  1  color  of  Lettering  Ink, 
nple  Show  Card  in  colors,  instructions,  figures  and  alphabets  prepaid  $1.00.  Practical  Compendium  of 
Commercial  Pen  Lettering  and  Designs   100  pages  8x11,  containing  122  plates  of  Commercial 
'^      '  "jrs,  etc. — a  complete  instructor  for  the  Marking  and 

Shading  Pen,   prepaid,   $1. 

THE  NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  CO. 
Dept.  B  Pontiac,  Mich.,   U.  S.  A. 


COMBINATION  OFFERS 

Is  the  title  of  an  eight  page  leaflet  describing  books  on  penmanship,  and  giving 

very  attractive  prices  on  these  books  in  connection  with  the  Business  Educator. 

A  copy  of  this  leaflet  will  be  gladly  sent  free  to  any  one.     Write  for  your  copy 

today. 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY  Columbus,  Ohio 


WESTWARD      HO!      ALASKA     TO      NEW     MEXICO 

Normal  and  College  Graduates  needed.     ENROLL  NOW.    Splendid  positions 

in  all  departments. 
HUFF  TEACHERS  AGENCY  Member  N.A.T.A.  MISSOULA,  MONTANA 


TEACHERS.      WE     PLACE     YOU     IN     THE     BETTER     POSITIONS.         OUR     FIELD . -ENTIRE      WEST 


ROCKY  MT.  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

410  U.S.  NATL.  BANK  BLDG.       WILLI«M  ruffer.  P»  D  .  Mc         DENVER.  COLO. 


Largest  Teachers'   Agency  in  the  West.     We  Enroll  Only  Normal   and  College  Graduates. 
Photo   copies   made   from   original,    25     for   $1.50.      Copyrighted    Booklet,    "How   to   Apply   and 
Secure  Promotion,  with  Laws  of  Certification  of  Western  States,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,"   free  to  members, 
50c  to  non-members.     Every  teacher  needs  it.     Write  today  for  enrollment  card  and  information. 


Positions  for  Teachers  &  Business   Scliools  for  Sale 

School  officials  .ire  writing  and  wiring  us  for  well   qualified   teachers.     We 
invite  you  to  use  our  service,     let  us  knoic  your  ii'is/iis. 

Co-op.  Instrnctors'  Ass'n,    M.  S.  Colb,  Secy.,    Marion,  Ind. 


'T^ -^  _  /-» Vl  Ckfs:  ^^'  ^  choice  position  through  us — any  part  of  the  country. 


Openings  in  business  schools,  high  schools,  colleges,  now  or 
later.     Half  of  the  state  universities  have  selected  our  can- 
didates. Highest  type  of  service.  Employ- 
ers report  your  vacancies.  Write  us  novf. 
^--         ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President 
'aIH   Shubert-Rialto    Bldg.,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 


Do  You  Want  a  Better  Commercial 
Teaching  Position? 

Let  us  help  you  secure  it.  During  the  past  few  months  we  have 
sent  commercial  teachers  to  26  different  states  to  fill  attractive 
positions  in  colleges,  high  schools  and  commercial  schools.  We 
have  some  good  openings  on  file  now.  Write  for  a  registration 
blank. 

Continental  Teachers'  Agency 

BOWLING  GREEN,  KENTUCKY 
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By    D.    L.    Stoddard,    R.    4 


CALLING  CARDS 

Ornamental        -        -        -        -        25c  per  doz. 

Script 3Sc  per  doz. 

Graduation        -        -        -        -        35c  per  doz. 

Designs,  etc.,  Neatly   Written 

OLIVER  P.  MARKEN 

1816  Buchanan  St.,  Topeka,  Kans. 


Newport  College 


Summer   Session 


July  1  to  August  23 

All  business  subjects  and  methods 

of  teaching  them. 

College  Credit — Chartered  by 

State. 

Cool  Summers  • —  World's  finest 
beaches,  Historic  Tours  —  Short 
Sessions — Ample  time  for  recrea- 
tion 

Write  for  information 

Newport,  Rhode  Island 


LEARN  AT  HUME  UUKING  SPARE  TIME 
Write  for  book,  "How  to  Become  a  Good  Penman," 
and   beautiful  specimens.  Free.   Your  name  on  card 
if    you    enclose    stamp.    F.    W.    TAMBLYN,    406 
Ridge   Bldg.,    Kansas   City,    Mo. 


MAKE    OPPORTUNITY    COUNT! 

Agam  in  the  rank  to  serve  you!  Some  say; 
"your  cards  arc  the  finest'";  "they  are  simply 
wunderful".  Try  to  see  them  and  judge  for 
yourself.  One  dozen  for  50  cts.,  or  sample 
for  one  5-cent  postage  stamp.  Money  back 
guaranteed,    if   not    satisfied. 


P.  O.  Box  909 


San  Ju 


Ornamental    Writing,    highly   illustrated,    given    in 

15   lessons $8  00 

Also  courses  in  Card  Writing,  Script,  Pen  Let- 
tering, and  Flourishing.  Write  for  my  FREE 
BOOK,  "How  To  Become  an  Expert  Penman," 
which  explains  my  method.  SEND  TODAY  be- 
fore you   forget  it. 

T.  M.  TEVIS 
Box.,  25-C  Cliillicothe,  Mo.,  II.  S.  A. 


LEARN   ENGROSSING 

ill  your  spare  time  at  home. 
Thirty  Lesson  Plates  and  Print- 
ed Instructions  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  two  dol- 
lars. Cash  or  P.  O.  Monev 
Order. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser,       Illuminator       and 

Designer 

Scranton      Real      Estate     Bldg. 

Scranton,  Pa. 


RACTICAL  FOR    SALE 

AYIN&     /Jt  *  AMES 

ENWORK   UD  I    Compendium 

ILLUSTRATING      and   otmeb    books 
DRAWING  (  V        /L.     >V 

ENGRAVING        R4BXI41  ikQlAt,ipouiS    INO 

PERSPECTIVE         Fresh    From    Pen 

FLOURISHING  AmES  OT  HERS  ZaN  ER 

ARCHITECTURE       Printed 


:  10C 


Pen    Work  to    please    you. 

Diplomas,    certificales   announcements, 

invitations,    etc.    Lettered.     Write    for 

prices. 

H.  M.  SHERMAN 

State  Teachers  College 
West  Chester  Pa. 


Special  Course  in 
ILLUMINATING  and  DESIGNING 

10   Lessons  with   corrections   $25.00 

A  Beautiful  Illuminated  Piece  1.00 

A  Proportioned  Scaling  Instrument  2.00 

IV rile  for  [>arliculan 
J.  D.  CARTER  Deerfield,  111. 
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BOOK    REVIEWS 

Our    readers   are    interested    in    books   of   merit, 
but    especially    in    books    of    interest    and    value 
al      teachers,      including      books     of 


special  educational  value  and  books 
subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly  revievied 
in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to  enable  our 
readers  to  determine  its  value. 

Constructive  Lettering,  by  William  Day 
Streetor.  Published  by  Bridgman-Pub- 
lishers,  Pelham,  N.  Y.  Cloth  cover,  111 
pages. 

This  book  has  been  planned  as  a  guide  for  the 
beginner,  and  for  those  who  feel  the  need  of  set 
rules  to  make  or  draw  letters  by  a  simple  and 
practical   method. 

Its  mission  is  concerned  with  the  drawing  and 
making  of  letters,  not  attempting  their  after  ar- 
rangement  or   set-up. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  single-stroke 
letter  are  learned  first,  then  the  outer  dressing, 
such  as  the  thick  and  thin  lines,  ceriphcs,  etc., 
all    of   which    requires   study    and    practice. 

These  rules  are  not  to  be  followed  blindly,  but 
as  a  guide  to  make  the  study  of  letters  more  clear- 
ly understood;  the  designer  has  all  the  liberty  he 
desires   in    using    or   adapting   them   to   his   purpose. 

The  most  vital  element  in  lettering  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  upon  which  the  letters  are  con- 
structed, then  the  ability  to  select  the  6ne  from 
the  commonplace,  and  a  certain  individuality  in 
executing    the   work. 

If  there  is  an  understanding  knowledge  of  forms, 
proportions,  and  methods  of  construction,  the  mak- 
ing of  letters  becomes  an  almost  unconscious  effort. 

Its  aim,  then,  is  to  show  in  a  definite  way  the 
fundamenti  principles  for  constructing  letters,  with 
an  explanation  of  their  several  lines,  and  of  the 
relations  which  one  line  holds  to  another;  their 
shapes,  comparative  widths  and  spacing,  with  hints 
and  suggestions  in  the  making  of  them,  also  some 
things   to   avoid. 

Letters  are  simple  shapes  and  are  capable  of  in- 
finite modification;  but  always  with  due  regard  the 
the  underlying  principles  upon  which  they  are  con-, 
structed. 

Applied  Arithmetic  Essentials,  by  Mc- 
Henry  Mitchell  and  Charles  G.  Reigner. 
Published  by  the  H.  M.  Rowe  Company, 
Baltimore,  Md.  Artcraft  covers,  132 
pages.     Copyright  1929. 

This  new  book  is  a  work  pad  8"  wide  by  11" 
long.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  first-hand  investi- 
gation of  figure  work  as  it  is  actually  carried  on 
in  business  offices,  as  well  as  of  extended  exper- 
ience in  teaching  arithmetic.  Drill  on  the  funda- 
mental operations  is  given  in  a  thoroughly  practi- 
cal and  effective  way.  All  kinds  of  computations 
are  explained,  il- 
bundance    of    real 


which    actually 
lustrated,    and    taught 
drill. 

The   book    contains 
son    consists 


iixty-five    lessons.      Each    Ics- 
sheet,    printed    on    both 


The  sheet  is  perforated  at  the  top  so  that 
;hen  the  work  has  been  done,  it  may  be  detached 
nd   handed    to   the   teacher. 

The  particular  principle  or  process  taught  in  a 
isson  is  explained  in  simple  lanauaee.  Prelimin- 
ary drill  work  is  provided.     On  the 


ch    she. 


of 


giv 


established    for    each    test. 

The  pupil  does  all  of  his  work  on  the  sheets 
in  the  book.  There  is  plenty  of  room  to  do  that 
work    without    crowding    the    figures. 

Any  pupil  who  works  through  Applied  Arithme- 
tic Essentials  and  does  the  exercises  called  for  can 
do  a  successful  job  at  figure  work  in  any  business 
office. 

Business  and  Professional  Speaking,  Vol- 
ume III,  by  William  P.  Sandford  and 
Williard  H.  Yeager,  In  charge  of  Pub- 
lic Speaking  Courses,  University  of 
Illinois.  Published  by  the  A.  W.  Shaw 
Company,  Chicago,  III.  Cloth  cover, 
374  pages. 

With  the  growing  complexity  of  business  and 
business  organisation  through  mergers  and  con- 
solidation, with  the  increasing  need  for  more  pro- 
ductive sales  interviews  and  group  conferences  this 
volume  on  Personal  Conferences  will  be  of  un- 
usual interest  and  value  to  any  business  man. 
For  here  you  arc  told  just  how  to  prepare  for 
conference  speaking — how  to  plan  the  conference, 
how  to  analyze  the  hearer's  wants  and  interests 
the  kind  of  facts  needed,  how  to  make  talks  of 
introduction    and    acceptance,    how    to    handle    dis- 


Moreover,  this  practical  volume  tells  you  how 
to  use  the  pre-approach,  how  to  develop  self-con- 
fidence, tact,  enthusiasm — how  to  use  humor.  Here 
you  get  just  the  facts  you  need  to  know  to  handle 
puzzling  questions,   to  overcome  objections. 

Truly  BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
SPEAKING  makes  it  easier  to  say  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time — in  the  right  way — in  business, 
professional,    or   social    life. 

Business  and  Professional  Speaking,  Vol- 
ume I,  by  William  P.  Sandford  and 
Williard  H.  Yeager,  In  Charge  of  Pub- 
lic Speaking  Courses,  University  of 
Illinois.  Published  by  the  A.  W.  Shavp 
Company,  Chicago,  111.  Cloth  cover, 
121   pages. 

Written  m  the  language  of  business,  these  prac- 
tical manuals  go  straight  to  the  bedrock  principles 
of  talking  for  results.  You  will  find  no  rhetor- 
ical flourishes,  nor  oratorical  periods.  No  panaceas 
or  magic  formulas  are  offered.  Instead,  the  authors 
tell  you  specifically,  definitely,  exactly  how  to  plan, 
prepare,  and  deliver  any  kind  of  talk  effectively — 
lUst  the  rules  you  need  to  know  to  present  your 
own    ideas    clearly,    forcefully,    persuasively. 

Here  in  this  volume  you  are  shown  exactly 
how  to  plan  your  talk,  just  how  to  sketch  out 
what  you  want  to  say.  before  young  people,  old 
people,  middleaged  people,  mixed  audiences.  You 
are  told  where  to  get  material  for  special  talks, 
how  to  arrange  your  ideas  and  facts  for  most  ef- 
fective use  for  an  impromptu  talk  or  formal  speech. 
And  in  addition  a  wealth  of  helpful  hints  on  build- 
ing self-confidence,  overcoming  fear  and  timidity, 
and  the  strategy  to  use  to  develop  a  pleasing  style 
of  delivery.  Never  before  has  there  been  pub- 
lished a  like  volume,  so  practical  and  helpful  in 
the    field    of    business    and    professional    speaking. 

Business  and  Professional  Speaking,  Vol- 
ume II,  by  William  P.  Sandford  and 
Williard  H.  Yeager,  In  Charge  of  Pub- 
lic Speaking  Courses,  University  of 
Illinois.  Published  by  the  A.  W.  Shave 
Company,  Chicago,  111.  Cloth  cover, 
245  pages. 

Whatever  the  situation,  whatever  the  occasion, 
this  volume  tells  you  what  to  say  and  how  to 
say  it.  With  a  wealth  of  interesting  detail,  you 
are  told  just  how  to  appeal  to  wants,  desires, 
overcome  indifferences,  meet  objections — under  a 
wide  variety  of  conditions.  You  see  just  how  to 
prepare  an  oral  report,  how  to  deliver  a  sales  or 
promotional  talk,  an  inspirational  speech,  a  good- 
will speech,  an  after-dinner  speech.  You  are  told 
clearly,  plainly,  how  to  start  your  talk,  how  to 
close  it.  how  to  choose  the  main  idea,  and  how  to 
build  around  it. 

But  that  is  not  all.  this  volume  discusses  in 
everyday  language  the  rules  you  need  to  know 
to  conduct  a  meeting  successfully — duties  are  out- 
lined for  each  important  officer,  the  order  of  busi- 
ness clearly  explained.  You  will  find  this  volume 
unusually  practical — use  it  to  prepare  yourself  for 
the  many  occasions  that  demand  persuasive,  in- 
spirational   talks. 

Research  Studies  in  Commercial  Educa- 
tion, III,  by  E.  G.  Blackstone,  Ph.D. 
published  by  the  College  of  Education 
and  the  College  of  Commerce,  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Paper 
cover,   230   pages. 

The  table  of  contents  is  as  follows:  Survey  of 
occupational  histories  of  Iowa  commercial  students, 
by  E.  G.  Blackstone;  Follow-up  of  commercial 
students,  Oakland,  California,  by  Alfred  Sorenson; 
The  administration  of  commercial  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Minnesota,  by  Fredrick  J.  Weer- 
sing;  Pertinent  points  from  a  new  conception  of 
office  practice,  by  E.  A.  Zelliot;  A  survey  of 
commercial  contests,  by  Clay  D.  Slinker;  A  pro- 
gram for  the  determination  of  the  mathematical  re- 
quirements of  commercial  positions  taken  by  high 
school  graduates,  by  Lucien  B.  Kinney;  Status  of 
the  teaching  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  in  se- 
condary public  schools  of  Kansas,  by  Adelaide 
Kauzer;  ;An  analysis  of  the  shorthand  errors  made 
by  one  hundred  fifty  beginning  pupils  as  revealed 
through  two  types  of  tests,  by  Helen  Smallwood- 
Soutter;  Non-essential  suffixes  and  prefixes,  by  D. 
D.  Lessenberry;  A  survey  of  the  typewriting  situa- 
tion in  Wisconsin,  by  Jane  E.  Clem;  An  analytic 
study  of  present  methods  of  teaching  typewriting, 
by  Esther  F.  Debra;  An  experiment  with  finger 
gymnastics  in  teaching  typewriting,  by  Harold  R. 
Crews;  Status  of  commercial  teacher  training  in 
the    United    States,    by   Ruth    Hoadley;    Administra- 


tive problems  in  the  training  of  commercial  teach- 
ers, by  Ann  Brewington;  The  development  of  prop- 
er recognition  of  the  significance  of  commercial 
education,  by  George  R.  Tilford;  The  development 
of  proper  recognition  of  the  significance  of  com- 
mercial education,  by  E.  W.  Pennell;  What  de- 
grees should  be  granted  by  commercial  teacher 
training  institutions,  by  G.  G.  Hill;  The  training 
of  commercial  teachers  in  the  public  high  schools 
of  Minnesota,  by  Frederick  J.  Weersing;  The  Nat- 
ional honorary  and  professional  fraternity  Gamma 
Rho  Tau,  by  George  R.  Tilford;  Pi  Omega  Pi:  a 
■itudent  organization,  by  P.  O.  Selby;  Needed  re- 
search for  commercial  teacher  training,  by  C.  M. 
Yoder;  A  program  for  research  in  commercial  edu- 
cation, by  A.  O.  Calvin;  Constitution  of  the  Nat- 
ional Association  of  Commercial  Teacher  Train- 
ing Institutions;  Minutes  of  the  annual  meeting; 
Members  of  the  National  Association  of  Commer- 
cial   Teacher   Training    Institutions. 

Copies  may  be  secured  from  the  Department  of 
Publications  of  the  University.  Volumes  1  and  II 
sell  at  fifty  cents  each,  and  Volume  HI  at  one 
dollar. 

Words,  Second  Revised  Edition,  by 
Rupert  P.  SoRelle  and  Charles  W.  Kitt. 
Published  by  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  New  York  City.  Cloth  bind- 
ing,  192  pages. 

The  text  that  is  wholly  concerned  with  the  study 
of  the  vernacular  of  industry  is  in  constant  need 
of  revision.  New  words  and  new  meanings  tor  old 
words  spring  up  overnight  in  the  fertile  fields  of 
business    and   science. 

The  1929  Revised  Edition  of  WORDS,  just  off 
the  press,  accurately  reflects  the  enriched  vocabu- 
lary of  the  present-day  business  man,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  its  subject  matter  is  in  accord  with 
the  latest   pedagogic   findings. 

CONTENTS 

Part  I.  Five  hundred  'Spelling  Demons"— the 
most  frequently  misspelled  words  in  the  first  3,000 
most   commonly   used  words.      5   lessons. 

Part  II.  Word  analysis  according  to  simple 
rules,  with  definitions  and  use  in  business  senten- 
ces.      19   lessons. 

Part   III.     Common   prefixes  and  suffixes.      6  lea- 
Part  IV.     Homonyms,  synonyms,  antonyms.     A 
most  valuable  study  in  the  accurate  use  of  300  com- 
mon words.      13  lessons. 

Part  V.  New  words  clearly  defined;  genera! 
words  and  phrases  of  foreign  origin  pronounced 
and  defined;  60  large  cities  of  the  United  States 
with    1929    population   figures;      8   lessons. 

Part  VI.  Technical  vocabularies  of  over  3,000 
words,  including  definition  and  use  of  300  general 
business  terms  and  100  legal  terms.  Lists  on  Aero- 
nautics. Radio,  Automobile,  Motion  Picture,  and 
24  other  leading  industries  and  professions  were 
supplied  mainly  by  recognized  leaders  in  each 
vocation.      51    lessons. 

Student's  Supplement,  consisting  of  specially 
ruled  blank  sheets  for  each  of  the  six  parts,  to  be 
used  in  recording  special  review  lists  and  addi- 
tional   words   of   interest   to   the   individual    student. 

Alphabetical    Index    to   over   5,000   words,    giving 


page 

on   which   each   word    is   treated. 

SMALL  DIPLOMAS 

Size    9'/2    X    12 

W 
des 

ite  for  circular  illustrating   18  special  bo 
gns.      Use   school   stationery. 

AMES  ec  ROLLINSON 

206   Broadway,   New  York 

rder 

THRU  MY  PENMANSHIP 
COURSES  BY  MAIL.  Hundreds  of 
SUCCESSFUL  GRADUATES  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Send  today  for 
free  folder  which  describes  the  courses 
and  gives  all  details.  If  you  enclose  10c, 
your  name  will  be  written  six  beautiful 
styles  on  cards. 

A.  P.  MEUB,  Penmanship  Specialist 
1944  Loma  Vista  St.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 
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SOMETHING  NEW  IN  THE 
PENMANSHIP  FIELD 

A  New  Type  of  Handwriting  Scale  or  Standard 


The  Zaner-Bloser  Company  has  just  published  a  new  type  of  writing  scale. 
It  is  called  the  DESK  SCALE  or  DESK  STANDARD.  It  can  be  used  by 
pupils  at  their  seats.  Below  are  enumerated  some  of  the  strong  features  of  this 
new  scale: 


1.  It  is  easy  to  use;  for  it  is  only  eight  inches 
long  and  six  inches  wide. 

2.  It  is  substantial;  for  it  is  printed  on  card- 
board that  will  last  for  years. 

3.  There  is  no  guessing;  for  the  pupil  is  given 
thorough  instructions  relative  to  measuring 
his  handwriting. 


4.  The  pupil  writes  from  a  correct  copy ;  for  he 
has  a  model  specimen  before  him  when  he 
writes  his  test.  He  measures  his  handivrit- 
ing  from  a  stnndard  ivritten  l?y  a  pupil  of 
his  grade. 

5.  The  size  of  the  scale  is  right.  The  pupil 
can  keep  it  in  a  book  in  his  desk  or  he  can 
conveniently  carry  it  home,  if  he  wishes  to 
do  home  practice. 


Mr.  Frank  H.  Arnold,  supervisor  of  handwriting,    Spokane,    Washington,    is   making   a    thorough 
test  of  the  practicability  of  this  new  scale.     Read  his  article  on  page  18  of  this  magazine. 


Prices,  Desk  Scales  List  Price 

1  set  of  scales  for  grades  1 — 8  45^*  net  postpaid 

1  dozen  scales  for  any  one  grade $1.28  F.  O.  B.  Columbus,  Ohio 

100  or  more  scales  for  any  one  grade 05-1  z^^*  each  F.  O.  B.  Columbus,  Ohio 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 
Columbus,  Ohio 
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THE  BIG 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY 

We    can    secure    a    better   position 

for  you  at  a  cost  of  only  $10.00. 

Write  to  our  Main  Office 

for   Free   Literature. 

DO  IT  NOW;  WE'LL  DO  THE  REST 

National  Educational  Servicejnc. 

MAIN      OFFICE 

SEVENTEENTH  AT  OGDEN 

DENVER,  COLO. 

WILMINGTON  DENVER  CHICAGO 


EDWARD  G.  MILLS 

Scnpi   Specialist   )ur   Engrossing   Purposes 
P.  O    Drawer  982  Rochester  N.   .Y 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  bookkeeping  illus- 
trations, etc.  The  Mills  Pens  are  unexcelled.  Mills' 
Perfection  No.  1— For  fine  business  writing,  I 
gross  $1.50;  'A  gross  40c,  postpaid.  Mills'  Medial 
Pen  No.  2 — A  splendid  pen  of  medium  fine  point, 
1  gross  $1.25;  'A  gross  35c,  postpaid.  Mills'  Busi- 
ness Writer  No.  3— The  best  for  business,  1  gross 
$1.25;  14  gross  35c,  postpaid.  1  doz.,  of  each  of 
the  above  three  styles  of  pens  by  mail  for  40c. 


0ma0  and 


Bjpf 
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Catalog   and   Samples   Free 

HOWARD  &  BROWN 

Rockland,  Maine 


THE    SUMMER    SCHOOL 

of  the 
COLLEGE  of  GOMMERGE  of  the 

BOWLING  GREEN  BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 

begins  June  10  and  ends  August  24,  divided  into  tvi'o  terms — June  10 
to  July  13  and  July  15  to  August  24.  Intensive  work  of  college  rank 
interwoven  with  methods  of  teaching  and  many  drills.  Students  may 
make  thirteen  college  credits — six  first  term  and  seven  the  second. 
Wider  range  of  subjects  than  we  have  ever  offered;  more  instructors, 
and  an  improved  set-up  generally. 

For  teachers  experienced  or  inexperienced  who  w'ant  college  credits, 
professional  training,  recreation  or  positions. 

Our  former  Summer  School  students  may  continue  work  toward  a  de- 
gree and  not  duplicate  work  they  have  had  here. 

Two  very  pretentious  outings  planned,  one  quite  different  from  any  our 
students  have  enjoyed.  Students  last  year  from  twenty-five  states. 
Larger  number  expected  this  year.     Ask  for  Summer  School  Bulletin. 

Address:    COLLEGE  of  COMMERCE  of  the 

BOWLING  GREEN  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 

BOWLING  GREEN,  KENTUCKY 


The    American    Penman 

A  merica's  Handwriting  Magazine 

Devoted  to  Penmanship  and 

Commercial    Education 

Contains  Lessons  in 

BUSINESS  WRITING 

ACCOUNTING 

ORNAMENTAL  WRITING 

LETTERING 

ENGROSSING 

ARTICLES  ON  THE  TEACHING  AND 
SUPERVISION    OF   PENMANSHIP. 
Yearly   subscription    price   $1.25.      Special    club 
rates   to  schools   and    teachers.      Sample   copies 
sent  on  request. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 

55  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


An   Educational   Journal   of 

Real  Merit 

Regular  Departments 

PENMANSHIP  ARITHMETIC  CIVICS 
GEOGRAPHY       NATURE-STUDY 

PEDAGOGY  PRIMARY  CONSTRUCTION 
HISTORY  MANY   OTHERS 

Price    $1.50    per    year  Sample    on    request 

PARKER  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Taylorville,  III. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

You    can 

not    "buy   a   degree"    from   the   Peoples 

College, 

but    you    can    earn    one    provided    you 

have    ch 

racter.    and    will    WORK. 

Add,  ess 

Box    503,    Kansas   City,    Mo. 

Gillott's  Pens 

The    Most    Perfect    of    Pens 


No.    601    E.    F.    Magnum    Quill    Pen 

Gillot's   Pens    stand   in   the  front  rank 

as     regards     Temper,     Elasticity     and 

Durability 

JOSEPH  GILLOT  &  SONS 

SOLD  BY  ALL  STATIONERS 
Alfred  Field  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


— Thorough  practice  in 
correct  zvritinff 


— Result-getting      drill 
in   correct  punctuation 


To    Overcome   Habitual  Errors — 

APPLIED  ENGLISH  ESSENTIALS 
attd  APPLIED  PUNCTUATION 

By  Charles  G.  Reigner 

These  two  books  were  planned  to  help  your 
students  overcome  one  of  the  greatest  handicaps 
to  educational  progress — unthinking,  habitual 
errors  in  English. 

It's  discouraging,  isn't  it,  to  teach  the  funda- 
mentals of  correct  writing  and  speaking  and 
then  see  your  pupils  make  as  many — and  as 
serious — mistakes  as  before? 

Applied  English  Essentials  and  Applied 
Punctuation  give  all  the  instruction  necessary  for 
simple  and  correct  writing,  and — most  import- 
ant— they  provide  the  practice  which  drives 
those  instructions  home.  There  is  no  time  lost 
in  reading  long  explanations — no  waste  motion 
in  useless  copying.  Every  niinute  goes  into  study 
and  drill.  Your  pupils  learn  to  do  the  right 
thing  as  habitually  as  they  once  did  the  wrong 
thing. 

Inspect  these  books  for  your  pupils'  use! 
Write  us  on  your  school  letterhead,  giving  the 
name  of  the  text  your  classes  are  using  and  the 
number  of  your  pupils.  Copies  will  then  be  sent 
for  examination.  For  reference  or  library  use. 
Applied  Punctuation  will  be  sent  for  50^  and 
Applied  English  Essentials  for  $1.00,  all  carry- 
ing charges  prepaid. 

Write  for  The  Rowe  Budget.     It  is  free. 

The  H.  M.  ROWE  COMPANY 

Educational  Publishers  since  1894 
624  North  Gilmor  Street 

BALTIMORE       -       -       -       MARYLAND 

"Rowe   Books   are   Good  Books 

and 
Rowe  Service  is  Good  Service" 


New   Double   Penholder 

One    end   for   Red    Ink;    the    other,    for    Black    or    BhlT    Ink. 

This  attractive  new  penholder  has  all  the  good 
features  of  the  Zaner-Bloser  Penholder,  plus  the 
addition  of  another  writing  end.  Many  prefer  it  even 
if  red  ink  is  not  used. 

Economical         Durable         Handy 

For  special  two  school  color  combinations,  other  than 
red  and  black,  we  can  furnish  this  holder  in  5  gross 
lots  at  no  additinoal  cost;  $6.40  a  gross. 

For  special  three  school  color  combinations  the  price 
is  $7.00  per  gross  in  5  gross  lots. 

ORDER  NOW 

The  Zaner-Bloser  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me Z-B   DOUBLE  END 

Quantity 
Red  &  Black  PENHOLDERS  at  $6.40  a  gross,  postpaid. 

Name  - 

Address    - 

Position    

n     Cash  enclosed  D     Send  C.  O.  D. 

Prepaid  prices:     One  holder,  15c;  two,  25c;  six,  50c;  twelve  80c; 
one-fourth  gross,   $1.90;   one-half  gross,   $3.40;   one  gross,   $6.40. 
It  is  better  to  buv  in  gross  lots. 
Patented   1938  bv  The  Zaner-Bloser  Co.  Pat.  No.  D.  75772. 


Published  monthly  except  July  and  August  at  612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O.,  by  The  Zaner-Bloser  Company.     Entered   as  sec- 
ond-class matter  Sept..   5.  1923,  at  the  post  office  at  Columbus,  O.,   under  the   Act  of   March   3,    1879.     Subscription  $1.25   a  year. 
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Indiana  Adopts 

CORRELATED  HANDWRITING 

Text  Books 

By 

Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman 

Professor  of  Educational  Psychology 

University  of  Chicago 

Pupils'  Compendiums — One  each   for   grades  One  to  Six 
Pupils'  Practice  Books — One  each  for  grades  One  to  Six 
Junior  High  Manual — For  pupils,  grades  Seven,  Eight,  Nine 
Teachers'  Manuals — One  each  for  grades  One  to  Six 
Complete  Teachers'  Manual — For  Rural  Teachers 
Scales  and  Standards — For  all  grades 


Some  Recent  Adoptions 


—  STATES  — 

izona 

California 

Indiana 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Nevada 

South  Carolina 

—  CITIES  — 

Delaware 

Washington,  D.  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Evanstcn,  111., 
Watertown,  S.  Dak..  Greeley,  Colo.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  Augusta, 
Ga.,  Columbia,  S.  Car.,  Chicago,  111.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Covington,  Ky., 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Annapolis,  Md.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Omaha,  Neb.-., 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Asheville,  N.  Car., 
Charlotte,  N.  Car.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Spokane,  Wash.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Clarksburg.  W. 
Va.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  write  us  for  further  information  concerning  this 
series  of  books,  and  we  would  also  suggest  that  you  write  school  officials  of  any 
of  the  above  mentioned  cities  or  states  regarding  the  results  secured. 

Your  handwriting  problems  are  our  problems.    Let  us  help  you  to  solve  them. 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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BOOKKEEPING    AND    ACCOUNTING 


ACTUAL  BUSINESS  SYSTEM 

FOR 

BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 


Actual  Business  Practice  from  the  start.  Can 
be  operated  with  from  one  to  seven  offices. 

Starting  with  simple  transactions  and  a  simple 
set  of  books,  the  student  advances  by  degrees 
through  every  phase  of  the  subject. 

Can  be  used  with  any  number  of  students.  A 
fascinating,  easily  conducted  course  of  Office  Prac- 
tice and  Accounting,  combined  in  such  a  way  as  to 
secure  maximum  results. 

"Students  Like  It." 

"Teachers  Demand  It." 

Send  for  It. 

BLISS    PUBLISHING    CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


r^  Teachers 
Professional 
Placement 

»^  Service 


We  have  calls  for  Teachers  from  Col- 
leges, from  Private  Schools  and  from 
Public  Schools. 

Write  Now  for  Enrollment  Blanks 

THE     OHIO     TEACHER'S 
BUREAU 

A.  I.  U.  Citadel 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


GREGG  SUMMER  NORMAL  SESSION 
July  1  to  August  9,  1929 

The  Mecca  for  commercial  teachers,  experienced 
as  well  as  beginners,  who  want  to  get  a  new  view- 
point, clear  out  unnecessary  mental  luggage,  and  make 
their  daily  work  an  interesting  experience  rather  than 
an    eroding   monotony. 

The  new  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  will  be  the 
basis  of  instruction  in  the  methods  class,  thus  afford- 
ing those  in  attendance  the  first  opportunity  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  scientific  presentation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Gregg  shorthand,  in  accordance  with  the 
latest  pedagogical  procedure,  marking  a  stimulating 
step    forward    in   the   teaching   and   learning   processes. 

Delightful  sight-seeing  trips  every  Saturday.  Free 
placement  service.  Graduates  teaching  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  attendance  last  year  represented 
32  states  and  Canadian  provinces.  Something  of  in- 
terest to   every   commercial   teacher. 

Plan  now  for  six  weeks  of  inspiration,  pleasure, 
and  profit  at  Gregg.  Bulletin  tells  more — write  for 
a  copy  today. 


GREGG     SCHOOL 

225  North  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Printing 

Facilities  Complete 

Publications 

Catalogs 

Mailing  Pieces 

Color  Work 

Commercial  Forms 

Ruling — Binding 
Special  Blank  Books 

Enjoy  Our  Service 


240  No.  Fourth  St.     :     COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL 

July  5,  to  August  16,  1929. 


If  you  wish  to  become  a  progressive  teacher  of 
Penmanship  or  if  you  are  about  to  enter  the  Pen- 
manship Profession  come  to  the  Zanerian  College 
this  summer  where  proper  instruction  will  be  given. 

At  the  Zanerian  the  ideal  and  the  practical  will 
be  united  in  harmonious  effort.  New  ideas,  re- 
sultful  methods,  renewed  enthusiasm,  abundant  in- 
spiration, new  joy  in  your  work — these  and  many 
other  features  will  bring  into  your  experience  six 
profitable   weeks  of  study. 


Methods,  Supervision,  Practice  of  Teaching,  Public 
School  Penmanship,  Professional  Penmanship,  Black- 
board Writing,  Lettering,  Ornamental  Penmanship, 
Engrossing  and  work  in  Psychology  will  be  given 
throughout  the  summer  term. 

Our  School  is  in  session  all  year  so  those  who  have 
the  opportunity  to  enter  earlier  than  July  5  need 
not  wait.  By  coming  earlier  than  the  regular 
summer  term  will  enable  teachers  to  get  their  own 
execution   up   to   a   much    higher   standard. 


POSITIONS 

Our  employment   department   helps  pupils  to  secure  positions   free  of  charge.     Let  us  help  you. 

College   Credit  Normal    Credit 

i^„.,„„i    Pi.,.„v,„i„„.,  -)  Practice  of   Teaching   Penmanship 1 

Cjeneral    rsvchologv    2  ».i_j       l  -r-       u-n  u-  ,t/ 

Methods  of    leaching  Penmanship 1% 

Two  hours  college  credit  will  be  given  by  Capital  Business  Penmanship,  Analysis 

University  for  the  work  in  General  Psychology      Blackbird'' Writing  ■::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::"::;:::::::  '^ 

given    in    the    Zanerian    bv    Dr.    Doescher.      These  t-,        ,  ■  i         j-.        n   u       n  i  l 

I  he  above  hours  normal  credit  will  be  allowed  bv 
credits   are   recognized   by   the   Universities   and   are  ,he   Ohio    State    Department   of    Education    to   those 

transferable.  who  complete   the   six   weeks  summer   term. 

INSTRUCTORS 

Dr.    W.    O.    Doescher,    Pd.    D.     Professor   of    Psychology  and  Philosophy,  Capital  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
J.    A.    Savaiie,    Supervisor    of    Writing    Public    Schools,   Omaha,   Nebr. 
Parker    Zaner    RIoser,    B.    S.,    Membei-    Zaner-Bloser   Company. 
E.   A.   Lupfer,    Principal,   Zanerian    College. 

Il'riti'   for   a   Summer  School   liullftin    and   Further   Information. 
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Salesmanship  and  Business  Efficiency 

By  JAMES  S.  KNOX 
Was  Written  from  the  Firing  Line! 

THERE  is  not  a  line  in  it  of  unsupported  theory.     Every  statement  is  the  resut  of  actual  exper- 
ience.    Every  method  advocated  has  been  tested  hundreds  and  thousands  of  times  in  successful 
practice. 
Written  by  one  who  has  himself  succeeded  in   a  big  way,  this  remarkable  book  will  help  more  of 
your  students  to  success  than  any  other  one  subject  you  can  teach  them. 

It  not  only  charts  the  way  step  by  step,  it  leads  the  student  along  the  path  of  personality-devel- 
opment, actually  traiyiing  him  to  focus  his  mind  and  his  energies  upon  a  definite  goal  and  then  devel- 
oping his  ability  to  attain  that  goal  in  the  best,  the  quickest,  the  easiest  way.  It  teaches  the  princi- 
ples that  govern  success,  and  gives  practice  in  applying  them.  It  makes  personal  efficiency  a  habit. 
It  cultivates  the  magnetic,  purposeful,  energetic,  and  enthusiastic  personality  that  makes  a  100  per  cent 
man. 

SALESMANSHIP  AND  BUSINESS  EFFICIENCY 

Presents  in  one  volume  all  the  essential  features  of  Salesmanship.     A  one-semester  text. 

Handsomely  bound,  fully  indexed,  406  pages $2.50 

Net  Wholesale  Price  to  Schools 1.25 

Schools  devoting  an  entire  year  to  the  subject  should  use  the  two  folloiving  books  covering  the 
same  ground  in  greater  detail: 

PERSONAL  EFFICIENCY  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF 

Concentrates  upon  the  development  of  the  sue-  Sr!,LL,lN(j 

1-^.         1-    ■     ^.       ,1              ,•           J       1^-  A  masterly  presentation   of   the   principles  of 

cess  qualities,  eummatmg  the  negative  and  culti-  ,             ■  .                  i     .      /          i      •             li 

..  salesmanship,  an  analysis  oi  marketing  problems, 

vat.ng  the  positive  attributes.  ^^j  ^  j^^^ij^j  discussion  of  retail  selling. 

Maroon  cloth,  fully  indexed,  254  Green  cloth,  fullv  indexed,  380 

pages $2.00  pages $2.50 

Net  Wholesale  Price  to  Schools 1.00  Net  Wholesale  Price  to  Schools 1.25 


TEACHERS'  MANUALS  AND  WALL  CHARTS 

WALL   CHARTS  Twenty-one    Wall    Charts    for    the    combined 

„  I  1      •  11  1  course — Salesmanship  and  Business  Efficiency — 

Prepared  by  instructors  who  know  how  to  get  24  bv  38  inches  in  size.     Printed  on  exceptionally 

the  maximum  results  in  the  minimum  time.     A  strong  paper  and  easily  readable  in  the  largest 

separate  manual  for  each  book.     Price,  25c  net.  classroom.     Price,  $4.00  net. 

PLAYS  FOR  SALESMANSHIP  CLASSES  By  RUTH  E.  FORTNEY 

The  subject  of  salesmanship  lends  itself  admirably  to  dramatization.  Moreover,  students  sense 
the  basic  issues  of  sales  situations  much  more  keenly  in  acting  them  than  in  merely  discussing  them. 

The  three  plays  presented  in  this  book  are  the  result  of  actual  classroom  experimentation.  Only 
the  very  simplest  staging  and  costuming  are  necessary — in  fact,  the  "atmosphere"  of  a  sale  can  be 
effectively  reproduced  with  practically  no  "properties." 

In  each  play  the  faulty  sales  procedure  is  pictured  first,  followed  by  the  correct  one — a  sound 
pedagogical  development. 

In  addition  to  their  use  in  salesmanship  classes,  it  is  suggested  that  these  plays  may  also  provide 
entertainment  and  information  for  the  general  school  assembly. 

Handsomely  bound  art  paper  cover,  54  pages.      Price  20c  net. 

The  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON   SAN  FRANCISCO  TORONTO   LONDON 
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Jfor  ti)e  ^igtes^t 
expression  of  tije 
penman's!  ^rt  -  - 
-  -  Cstertiroofe  -  - 

lines  are  essential  for  perfection  and 
beauty,  Esterbrook  Text-writer  Pens! 
They  are  made  with  sharp  corners, 
cut  true  for  accurate  work.  You  will 
find    they    wear    longer  than    other 

tKcxt=it)riter  ^ens! 

engrossing  pens.   10  standard  sizes  — 

1 

OR  engrossing  diplo- 
mas,  memorials,  etc., 
where  extremely  sharp 

samples  of  most  popular  sizes  will 
be  sent  on  request.  Esterbrook 
Pen   Company,    Camden,    N.    J. 

The   Zanerian   College   Home 
Columbus,   Ohio 


ANNOUNCES 

ITS  NEW,  1929,  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

July  5,  to  August  16. 

Methods,  Supervision,  Practice  of  Teaching,  Public  School 
Penmanship,  Professional  Penmanship,  Blackboard  Writing, 
Lettering,    Engrossing    and    a    special    course    in    Psychology. 

We  specialize  in  all  branches  of  penmanship  and  can  help  you 
to  become  a  specialist.     Let  us  Help  You. 

Write  now  for  an  illustrated  Catalog. 


The  E)ii):§iN§B  Edu^tok 


Volume  XXXIV 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  JUNE,  1929 


No.  X 


The  Profession  Mourns  the  Loss  of  Another  Leader 


It  is  with  sad  hearts  that  we  prepare 
this  issue  of  the  Business  Educator  for  the 
press. 

In  the  absence  of  our  chief  and  coun- 
selor, who  had  been  confined  to  his  bed, 
we  hand  planned,  without  his  knowledge, 
to  make  this  issue  a  special  one  in  appre- 
ciation of  him  and  his  many  years  of 
service  as  a  penman,  educator,  publisher, 
and  because  we  loved  him  as  a  man.  We 
had  hoped  that  he  might  see  this  issue 
and  read  the  expressions  of  appreciation 
from  some  of  his  friends  and  coworkers 
and  to  again  view  some  of  his  matchless 
pen  work.  But  our  plans  were  suddenly 
changed  by  the  Ruler  of  the  universe 
who  called  him  to  his  eternal  home.  Yes 
E.  VV.  Bloser  is  dead,  but  his  matchless 
gems  of  penmanship  and  lovable  char- 
acter will  live  long  and  qualify  him  for 
a  prominent  place  in  the  "Hall  of  Fame" 
among    America's    Finest    Penmen. 

It  has  been  a  rare  opportunity  for  me  to 
be  associated  with  Mr.  Bloser  for  twenty- 
two  years.  I  am  thankful  to  have  been 
under  his  guidance  these  many  years.  He 
has   been   as   a    father   to   me. 

The  patience  and  kindness  always  dis- 
played towards  others,  even  under  trying 
conditions,    has    been    an    inspiration. 

No  one  ever  had  greater  love  for  fine 
penmanship  or  a  stronger  desire  to  pro- 
mote better  handwriting  in  the  public 
schools   than    he. 

His  beautiful  gems  of  penmanship  have 
been  of  inestimable  value  in  influencing 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  young  men  and 
women.  He  was  well  read  and  had  a 
splendid  command  of  English  and  was 
exceedingly  particular  in  his  choice  of 
words. 

Persons  interested  in  handwriting  al- 
ways found  him  a  friend  ready  to  listen 
to  their  troubles  and  to  give  sympathetic 
counsel  and  help,  for  no  one, knew  better 
than  he  the  pitfalls  and  heartaches  of  a 
penmanship  student. 

While  he  personally  always  kept  in 
the  background  it  was  his  strong  love  for 
fine  penmanship  and  his  great  desire  to 
better  the  handwriting  of  the  schools  of 
America  that  has  made  many  penman- 
ship undertakings  possible.  It  was  his 
savings  and  his  untiring  labor  that  helped 
The  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship  to 
weather  the  financial  storms  in  its  younger 
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days  and  kept  it  going  successfully  in 
later  years.  It  was  his  love  for  fine 
penmanship  that  many  books  on  penman- 
ship and  engrossing,  which  he  thought 
would  help  the  profession,  were  published 
regardless   of    financial    returns. 

It  was  his  knife  that  whittled  out  the 
first  Zaner  Method  Penholder  which  is 
today  used  in  schools  and  offices  in  every 
part    of    the    country. 

It  was  he,  with  Mr.  Zaner,  who  seeing 
the  need  of  modern  text  books  on  hand- 
writing, published  the  Zaner  Method 
Books.  Later  he  helped  in  publishing 
the  Correlated  Handwriting  Books.  At 
this  time  these  books  are  adopted  in  eight 
states  and  hundreds  of  cities,  towns  and 
counties. 

Our  hearts  ache  for  his  devoted  com- 
panion   and   children    in    their   great   loss. 

Farewell,  dear  friend.  We  shall  miss 
you,  Oh!  so  much,  but  we  shall  be  better 
men  and  women  because  of  your  noble 
life. 

E.    A.    LUPFER. 


Mr.  Elmer  Ward  Bloser  was  born 
November  6,  1865  on  a  farm  in  the  Cum- 
berland Valley,  near  Plainfield,  Bloser- 
ville  and  the  city  of  Carlisle,  Pennsy- 
vania.  He  was  the  son  of  S.  D.  Bloser, 
(born  July  30,  1824,)  and  Mary  Bloser, 
(born  June  11,   1837.) 

As  a  boy  he  worked  on  the  farm  and 
in  his  spare  time  made  up  inks  and  sold 
writing  supplies  to  the  neighboring  boys 
and  girls.  In  his  teens  he  sold  the  "Real 
Penmanship  Instructor"  by  Daniel  T. 
Ames. 

On  March  27,  1882  he  attended  the 
Shippensburg  State  Normal  School  at 
Shippensburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  on  June 
29,  1882  he  completed  the  normal  school 
requirements  for  graduation. 

E.  W.  Bloser,  as  he  was  known  by 
most  of  his  friends,  left  home  at  the  age 
of  17  and  entered  the  Sherman  Telegraph 
School  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  on  April  20, 
1883,  and  mastered,  thoroughly,  all  the 
details  pertaining  to  that  of  telegraph 
operator,  both  practically  and  theoretically, 
including  the  commercial  and  railway 
telegraphic  business  of  the  various  sj's- 
tems  in  use  in  the  United  States.  While 
he  was  studying  telegraphy  in  Oberlin 
he  became  acquainted  with  G.  W.  Mich- 
ael's Pen  Art  Hall.  August  2,  1883  he 
entered  Michael's  school  to  study  part 
time.  Later  he  became  a  Penmanship  in- 
structor in  that  school,  and  when  the 
school  moved  to  Delaware  he  was  taken 
along    in    the    same    capacity,    as    teacher. 

Mr.  Piatt  R.  Spencer,  Jr.  of  the  Spen- 
cerian  Business  College  recognized  Mr. 
Bloser's  talent  and  persuaded  him  to  be- 
come one  of  the  instructors  in  the  Spen- 
cerian  Business  College  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  This  college  is  still  in  existance, 
but    is   now    primarily   a   business   college. 

After  working  in  Cleveland  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  he  made  another  advance  by 
going  to  Detroit  and  taking  complete 
charge  of  M.  G.  Caton's  School  in  De- 
troit. 

August   1,   1891,   he  bought   a  one  third 

interest    in    the    Zanerian    College,    which 

was   then   owned   by  C.   P.   Zaner   and   L. 

M.     Kelchner.       December     1,     1891     he 

(Continued   on   page   17) 
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MODERN  HANDWRITING 

CORRELATED  WITH  COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS 

By  E.  A.  LuPFER,  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship,  Columbus,  Ohio 

(Copies  for  this  issue  were  written  by  E.  W.  Bloser. ) 


No.  5 
This  month  in  place  of  presenting  the  regular  copies  and  lessons  the  work  of  E.  W.   Bloser  is  being  substituted.     Surely 
the   work  this  month   is  an  excellent   application  of  correlation.    Mr.   Bloser  was  a   great  believer  in   free  arm   movement. 


The  above  drills  were  made  by  Mr.  Bloser.     Master  them.  Make  about  400  down   strokes  to  the   line.     Let  the  arm   slide 
and   roll  on  the  muscle  below  the  elbow.     The  thumb  joint  should  not  work  in  making  these  exercises.     Get  an  even  tone. 


Signatures  are  most  interesting  to  present  as  a  lesson.  They  require  considerable  thought  and  skill.  Every  person  should 
at  least  be  able  to  write  a  legible  signature.  It  is  not  necessary  to  join  letters  in  making  them  in  order  to  have  a  good  sig- 
nature.    Practice  the  above    signatures  until    you  can  make  them  well.     Send  us  some  combinations  of  your  signature. 


Mr.  E.  W.  Bloser  was  the  greatest  teacher  ( 
Handwriting  I  have  ever  known  and  yet,  eve 
greater  than  this  was  his  inspiration  and  person: 
interest  in  my  welfare.  I  shall  always  love  hir 
for   his   high    ideals. 

E.  G.  Miller,  Director  of  Handwriting,  Publi 
Schools    Pittsburgh,    Pennsylvania, 


'f  Mr.    Bloser    was    a    kind    and    cultured    gentleman 

n  who    in    his    modest   and    efficiency    was   an    example 

,1  to  all  with  whom   he  came  in  contact.   His  appreci- 

1  ation  and  understanding  of  my  work  have  lung  been 

A.   S.   Osbom,    New   York   City,    N.    Y. 


We  had  such  a  pleasant  ' 
ist  fall,  and  again  at  a  futu 
vcr  the  telephone.  He  seem 
Dice  sounded  so  good  that 
hat    better. 


it  with  Mr.  Blosei 
date  talked  to  him 
so  cheerful  and  hii 

:   felt   he   was   some- 


Mr.  Si  Mrs  H.  H.  Matz,  Akr< 


The  above  copies  were  written  by  Mr.  Bloser  and  loaned  to  us  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Miller,  Director  of  Handwriting,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  Public  Schools.  Imitate  the  dash  and  regularity  in  these  specimens.  Notice  the  graceful  loops.  This  specimen 
was  not  prepared  to  appear  in  a  course  of  lessons.  It  is  semi-ornamental  in  a  way.  Nevertheless  it  is  an  excellent  copy  to 
imitate. 


Mr.  Bloser  was  a  great  believer  in  writing  a  small  running  style.  This  is  a  typical  example  of  that  style,  and  well 
worth  your  careful  consideration.  Study  the  slant  and  uniformity  of  height.  Practice  upon  the  letters  which  appear  in  it 
with   which  you   have  the  most   difficulty. 


^^rr?v-,s^-^^T&-*'-5^-5»-z;i^^i^li^^*C^ 


An  excellent  copy  to  study  and  practice.     See  if  you  can  make  your  page  look  good  in  general  appearance.  Mr. 
Bloser  was  especially  strong  in  page  writing.     Try  to  determine  what  it  is  about  his  work  that  you  like. 


y/Z^-^yj^\ . 


/ . 
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Here  is  a  letter  Mr.  Bloser  wrote  in  1891.     It  is  an  actual  letter  and  shows  the  style  which  he  used  at  that  time. 
Study  the  arrangement.     This  letter  was  loaned  to  us  by  C.  E.  Doner,  Reading,  Mass. 


Receipts  are  quite  commonly  used.  It  is  necessary  for  every  one  to  write  receipts.  You  should,  therefore,  learn  how  to 
write  them.  The  above  receipt  was  written  by  Mr.  Bloser  and  given  to  Dr.  E.  G.  Miller,  Director  of  Handwriting,  Pitts- 
burgh,  Pa.,   Public   Schools,   when   he   paid   his   tuition   in   the  Zanerian   in   1903. 


/  ^  ^  ^.j- 1^  y  J^  ^  6? 


A  beautiful,   practical   alphabet  written  by  Mr.   Bloser   in   1923. 


One  of  Mr.  Bloser's  favorite  exercises  was  to  ha\ 
fluency  to  the  right  and  a  beauty  and  strength  which  i 
you   improve  your  quality  of  movement. 


pupils    write    a    rather    wide,    low    spaced    style.      This    develops    a 
otherwise   difficult   to   attain.      Practice   this   stvle   and    see   how   much 


The  above  is  a  sample  of  Mr.  Bloser's  writing  in  1924. 
College,  Meadville,  Pa. 


It    was    loaned    to    us    by    D.    W.    Hoff,    Meadville    Commercial 


^^^Bu^/n^jd^^i/aariiT^      ^ 
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Fundamentals  in  Business  Writing 

B^  G.  C.  Greene 
Head  of  the  Penmanship  Department,  Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


LESSON  8. 
These  drills  will  give  you  a  good  loop.     Practice  joining  these   inverted   loop   letters   until    they   become   easy.      Study   each 
part  of  the  letter  as  you  make  it.     See  that  the  up  stroke  in  the  loop  crosses  the  dovpn  stroke  at  base  line. 


LESSON  9. 

Make    retraced    letters    carefully.      Study    the    compound    down  strokes.     Make  the  opening  at  the  top  of  these  letters  narrow. 
Practice  the  word  "minimum"  for  accuracy.     Think  as  you  work. 


LESSON  10. 

The  drills  in  first  line  will  help  you  make  all   these  letters,    so  study  them  closely.     The   "t",   "d"   and   "p"   are  two  spaces 
high   above   base   line.     Observe   beginning   and   finishing   strokes.     Move  fast! 


LESSON  n. 

Be  sure  you  can  make  the  "1"  drill  good  before  going  further.     Make   loops   large   and   down   strokes   straight.     This   is   a 
difficult   lesson.     Don't   give   up.      Intensive   study   and   practice   will   work  wonders. 
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'O-ryiuy 


LESSON  12. 

Observe  closely  the  straight   lines   and   reversed  ovals  m   tu  is   lesson.   Notice   beginning   and   ending  strokes  in   "I"   and   "J" 
Make   all   letters  the  s.-ime  sl:iiit.      Criticize,   analyze,   impro\c. 


p-jo ^^^  -p^p p p -p >0/^22„,__^ 
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LESSON  13. 

You   will   find   the   figures  very  interesting  and   easy  to   execute  if  you  will  follow  the  drills  just  as  I  have  made  them.  Speed 
and   accuracy   are   absolutely  necessary  in  making  the  figures.      Criticize  every  figure  closely. 

W I  l/ll/l  //  ///I'//  gm  l^l^J/^//,//.iyL;^i/-l^g»yy  y  y  7  7  7  7  7  VfP^o  oo  o  o  o  O  d  OCf^ 
f/////////////////M^^^^^  ^^U-^m7  7  7  7  77  77  77^3  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  a  o^Z/ 


W  99  9  99  7^0ml^UT(;U « 
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LESSON  14. 
This  lesson  covers  the  most  difficult  letters  in  the   alphabet.      Study   and   practice  these  drills  closely   as  they   have   a   direct 
relation   to   the   letter.      Do  you   see   the  curved   beginning   strokes  on  every  letter?     Use  good  judgment. 


f^-^^^^^fj^^^^ 


f.,^?J^^j^'J^ciy?Tiy9rurrL7 
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LESSON  15. 

This  is  a  good  finishing  lesson.  Study  it  carefully.  Remember  that  in  Just  what  you  are  doing  every  day  lies  your 
success. 

I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  these  fifteen  lessons.  I  sincerely  ^vish  you  a  pleasant  summer.  I  will  be  with  you  again  next  fall. 
Good-bye. 


LESSONS  IN  BUSINESS  WRITING 

By  Flossie  G.  Cain,  Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Rocky  River,  Ohio. 
Send  15  cents  in  postage  with  specimens  of  your  best  work  for  criticism. 


X 

This  month's  work,  which  is  the  last  in  the  course,  is  devoted  to  page  writing.  Page  writing  is  merely  an  extension  of 
paragraph  writing,  and  should  be  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Although  the  work  on  movement  exercises,  letters,  words, 
and  special  exercises  has  been  completed,  let  us  keep  in  mind  that  such  review,  in  connection  with  more  advanced  work,  is  es- 
sential to  improvement. 


^y^z.^-^^^-^^^-^^^^^'Z.^^- 


Lyl^^J^  ^^d^JCi^z..----€pC^^'<:L^  c::i^<i''T..--c::Cy    ^yC^^^-^c^-c^^ 


(^^i^^'-2<?^„-<^L-,#C«2--^:2^^^^^>-  ....^l>''C^t^^:^^<^-^<::^^^}^z^c:tiy 


^^^'-Z-j^'^^^C^- 


(P-T^-O'-^ 


Jr^^-v^^L^L^c^^-z^-t^^t^ 


(Another  page  of  Miss  Cain's  work  will  appear  in  the  Sept.  issue.) 
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Supplementary  Business  Writing 

By  C.  C.  Lister,  Maxwell  Training  School  for  Teachers,  New  York  City 


///^Oc^^ 


../ 


'''::==>C^^^^'t,yLZ^^i^<:::^^-€Z''i^^ 


'^,/^Z^. 


3  hnup  krn  giratig  tni|rirflr 
Irgtlii'lffaufiful^mimnnifliiii  jjf 

(Trulii,  ta  hispirr  i^  tir  inftrud. 


This  beautiful  specimen  was  prepared  by  Annie 
Interstate  Business  College,  Fargo.  N.  D.  Mil 
cator  and   is  inspired  in   her   work  by  Frank  A. 


Henderson,  a  teacher  of  typewriting  and  shorthand 

Henderson  is  following   the   lessons   in   the   Business 
Krupp  of   that   institution   who   has  attended   the   Za 


Mr.  Oscar  L.  Wheeler  is  a  penmanship  genius  in 
the  Evansville.  Ind..  Business  College,  Harry  L. 
Godfrey  is  his  penmanship  teacher  and  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  institution  which  is  making  rapid 
strides  and  which  has  a  splendid  future. 


Only  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  Mr.  Bloser  could  appreciate 
his  fine  character,  his  gentleness  and  courtesy,  his 
modest  demeanor,  his  interest  in  the  higher  things 
of  life.  A  dav  or  two  before  the  notice  of  his 
death  reached  me.  I  received  the  Business  Educa- 
tor containing  that  page  of  his  matchless  handwrit- 
ing.  As  I  studied  its  beautiful  lines,  little  did  it 
uccur  to  me  that  the  hand  which  did  such  wonder- 
ful work  was  already  stilled  in  death.  We  shall 
all  miss  him.  One  by  one  the  grand  old  penmen 
pass  on.  and  Mr.  Bloser  will  ever  be  remembered 
as  among  the  very  greatest  of  them  all. 
F.  J.  Duffy,  Duluth.  Minn. 


*^J^u<i/n^iU/^i///iYr/h^      ^ 
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A  FARMER  BOY 

The  birthplace  of  Mr.  Bloser,  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  spent  the  first  seventeen  years  of  his  life.  A  traveling  photographer  took  the 
photograph  after  Mr.  Bloser  (who  paid  for  the  photograph  out  of  his  own  earnings) 
had  gathered  the  folks  in  from  the  fields.  He  is  shown  standing  in  the  gateway. 
The  home  which  was  built  by  his  father,  looks  about  the  same  today  as  it  did 
seventy-five  years   ago.     His   father   and   mother  are  standing  on  the   right. 
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(Continued    from    page    7) 

bought  out  Mr.  Kelchner's  share  of  the 
college,  and  at  that  time  C.  P.  Zaner  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  Bloser  enough  stock  to 
make  them  equal  partners.  They  were 
equal  partners  for  27  years.  In  1918  Mr. 
Zaner  was  killed  in  a  train  mishap,  and 
Mr.  Bloser  bought  out  his  half  interest 
from   the   widow,    Mrs   Zaner. 

On  December  15,  1891  he  was  married 
to  Rebecca  Sayers  by  Rev  J.  L.  Good- 
knight,  D.D.,  at  Waynesburg,  Pennsy- 
lvania. 

He  has  two  sons,  Robert  Elmer  Bloser, 
born  September  15,  1892,  and  Parker 
Zaner  Bloser,  born  August  6,  1903,  and 
two  daughters,  Helen  Rebecca  Bloser, 
(Mrs.  D.  F.  Bailey,  Madison,  Ohio,)  born 
April  5,  1895,  and  Mary  Matilda  Bloser, 
born    March   23,    1909. 


THE  BOY  WONDER  PENMAN 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  Mr.  Bloser  was 
known  as  "The  Boy  Wonder  Penman"  be- 
cause of  his  remarkable  skill.  This  photo- 
graph shows  him  two  years  after  leaving 
the  farm.  It  was  taken  from  a  group 
photograph  of  a  class  of  thirty-five  per- 
sons in  the  Michael  Penmanship  School,  at 
that  time  located  at  Oberlin,  Ohio.  The 
school  has  long  been  out  of  existence  but 
many  of   its  students   are  still   living. 

It  was  in  1888  in  the  Michael  School 
that  the  life-long  friendship  between  Zaner 
and  Bloser  began. 


EARLY  HISTORY 

BY 
L.   M.   Kelchner 

Dear  Mr.  Lupfer:  I  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Bloser  four  different  times.  Mr. 
Zaner  was  associated  with  him  three  dif- 
ferent times. 

In  the  year  1883  Mr.  Bloser  went  to 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  to  take  a  course  in  tele- 
graphy at  the  Sherman  School  of  Tele- 
grapy  and  at  the  same  time  attended 
Michael's  School  of  Penmanship.  It  was 
in  that  year  that  I  first  met  Mr.  Bloser 
while  he  was  a  student  in  Michael's 
School,  which  was  known  as  Michael's 
Pen  Art  Hall.  Mr.  Zaner  who  attended 
the  school  during  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1883,  first  met  Mr.  Bloser  at  that 
time. 

I  left  Oberlin  in  Februrary,  1884,  and 
at  the  time  I  left  Mr.  Bloser  was  consid- 
ered by  far  the  best  penman  among  the 
students.  Mr.  Bloser  began  teaching  for 
Mr.  Michael  in  Oberlin  in  the  summer 
of  1884. 


Mr  Bloser  as  a  teacher  at  the  age  of 
about  twenty  in  the  Spencerian  Business 
College,   Cleveland,  O. 

In  the  year  1885  he  accepted  a  position 
with  the  Spencerian  Business  College, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  remained  there  about 
six  months.  During  this  time  he  worked 
for  Mr.  Piatt  R.  Spencer,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  school.  Under  Mr.  Spencer's  suggest- 
ions and  criticisms  he  made  remarkable 
progress  in  his  writing  and  acquired  re- 
markable skill  and  accuracy  in  body  writ- 
ing. In  a  few  years  he  was  noted  and 
considered  the  finest  page  writer  in  the 
profession. 

He  left  Cleveland  and  went  back  and 
taught  for  Mr.  Michael  at  Oberlin,  O. 
In  1886  Mr.  Michael  changed  his  location 
to  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Bloser  ac- 
companied him  and  taught  for  him  there. 
During  part  of  the  year,  1886,  Mr.  Zaner 
taught  and  worked  in  the  school  with  Mr. 
Bloser. 

A  little  later  Mr.  Zaner  accepted  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  Business 
College.  , ^ 

In  the  year  1887  I  accepted  a  position 
and  taught  in  the  same  school  with  Mr. 
Bloser  at  Delaware,  Ohio.  A  short  time 
later  I  accepted  a  position  with  the  Euclid 
Ave.,  Business,  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
about  a  year  later  Mr.  Bloser  came  to 
Cleveland  and  we  taught  in  the  same 
school  for  a  year.  I  left  Cleveland  in 
1889  and  purchased  a  one-half  interest  in 
the   Zanerian    Art    College   of   Mr.   Zaner, 
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who  had  in  1888  established  the  Zaiierian 
Art    College. 

About  the  same  time  that  I  left  Cleve- 
land Mr.  Hloscr  \vent  to  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  taught  in  a  business  college  there.  In 
1891  Mr.  Bloser  came  to  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  purchased  a  third  interest  in  the  Za- 
nerian  Art  College.  Zaner,  Bloser  and 
Kelchner,  Proprietors.  The  partnership 
ran  along  for  alinost  a  year  then  I  sold 
my  interest  to  Mr.  Bloser. 

In  a  few  years  they  changed  the  name 
to  the  Zanerian  College,  Zaner  and  Bloser 
company. 

I  considered  Mr.  Bloser  one  of  our  finest 
penmen  in  the  profession.  I  admired  his 
style  very  much  and  copied  it  and  receiv- 
ed more  inspiration  from  his  work  than 
any  other  penman. 

Mr.  Bloser,  as  I  knew  him,  in  his 
younger  days  was  an  enthusiastic  and  tire- 
less worker  and  with  the  same  energy  and 
enthusiasm  in  any  other  line  of  work 
would  have  attained  the  same  high  degree 
of  skill  that  he  achieved  in  the  penman- 
ship profession.  As  a  young  man  he  never 
took  part  or  seemed  to  be  interested  in  ath- 
letics, and  about  the  only  exercise  I  ever 
knew  him  to  take  was  a  good  brisk  daily 
walk. 

Mr.  Bloser  was  a  great  admirer  of  L. 
Madarasz  and  studied  his  work. 

This  brings  it  down  to  a  time  that  you 
are   familiar  with   Mr.   Bloser's  career. 

Mr.  Bloser  was  one  of  the  finest  penmen 
in  the  profession,  a  gentleman,  a  true  blue 
friend,  one  that  you  could  count  on  in 
every  respect.  You  have  my  heartfelt 
sympathy  in  the  loss  of  a  noble  partner, 
and  the  profession  has  suffered  an  irre- 
parable loss.  Please  convey  my  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  the  family. 

L.  M.  Kelchner,  5002  Wallingford  Ave., 
Seattle,   Wash. 


THRKK  OF  AMHRICAS  GREATEST   PENMEN 


Mr.  Bloser  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
(Aug.  16,  1890)  in  the  Caton  School,  De- 
troit. The  school  at  that  time  paid  consider- 
able attention  to  penmanship  and  sent  out 
hundreds  of  Mr.  Bloser's  superbly  written 
letters.  These  letters  were  not  only  the 
means  of  attracting  many  students  to  the 
school,  but  many  of  them  have  been  pre- 
served and  have  been  a  great  inspiration. 


E.  W.  BLOSER 


C.    P.    ZANER 


L.  M.  KELCHNER 


There  is  much  interesting  history  con- 
nected with  the  lives  of  these  three  pen- 
men, Bloser,  Zaner  and  Kelchner. 

The  Zanerian  was  founded  in  1888  by 
C.  P.  Zaner  who  became  known  far  and 
wide  as  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on 
penmanship  and  the  world's  finest  all- 
round  penman.  Shortly  after  the  Zaner- 
ian was  established  Mr.  Bloser  and  Mr. 
Kelchner  became  partners  with  Mr.  Zaner. 

No  one  will  ever  know  the  financial 
struggles  the  three  men  went  through. 
Suffice  to  say  that  at  one  time  there  were 
three  students,  three  instructors,  and  as  a 
result  very  little  tuition.  It  was  at  this 
time  Dec.  12,  1891,  that  Mr.  Bloser,  who 
had   banked   part  of  his   salary  earned   as 


a  teacher  in  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  saved 
the  Zanerian  by  buying  Mr.  Kelchner's 
interest  and  household  furniture,  giving 
him  enough  money  to  pay  car  fare  from 
Columbus  to  a  place  where  he  secured 
employment. 

Mr.  Bloser's  savings  together  with  the 
engrossing  and  job  work,  done  by  Mr. 
Zaner  enabled  the  two  to  continue  the 
school  and  get  the  business  on  a  good 
sound  financial  basis.  By  untiring  labor 
they  built  up  a  penmanship  organization 
which  today  is  recognized  as  being  the 
finest  in   the  country. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  who  oc- 
cupy the  best  positions  in  penmanship  and 
engrossing  received  their  training  in  the 
Zanerian. 


E.  W.  BLOSER 

A  moral  and  intellectual  force  was  E. 
W.  Bloser.  He  served  the  cause  honestly, 
fearlessly  and  persistently  throughout  his 
life  even  when  his  physical  strength  was 
not  equal  to  the  task.  His  thought  was 
always  of  the  task  at  hand  and  the  oppor- 
tunity it  presented  for  service  to  his 
friends  and   fellowmen. 

A  Pennsylvania  Dutchman  by  birth,  he 
worked  his  way  through  Normal  School, 
Telegraph  School  and  The  National  Pen 
Art  Hall.  He  deliberately  forsook  a  ca- 
reer of  Telegraphy  because  he  heard  the 
call  to  larger  service  in  bettering  the 
handwriting  conditions  throughout  the 
country. 

An  apostle  of  truth,  clean  living  and 
temperance  in  all  activities,  he  exempli- 
fied his  Master's  spirit  throughout  his  life. 

He  was  kind  ,  considerate  and  generous, 
always  ready  to  sacrifice  himself,  his  time 
and  his  pleasures  if  he  could  be  of  helpful 
service. 

His  mental  capacity  and  ability,  sheer 
force  and  power  of  logical  analysis, 
presentation,  clarity  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression were  perhaps  best  demonstrated 
in  his  latest  book,  "The  Value  of  Large 
Writing  for  Beginners  in  the  Elementary 
Schools",  and  in  the  editorials  which  fre- 
quented this  publication.  The  net  result 
of  this  was  a  body  of  sound,  solid  public 
opinion  on  the  value  of  good  handwriting. 

E.  W.  Bloser  is  gone.  The  old  stand- 
ing desk  is  h^e,  but  his  familiar  penhold- 
er is  still.  His  co-laborers  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  are  consoled,  because 
they  know  that  he  could  exclaim  with 
Paul,  "I  have  fought  a  good  fight — I  have 
kept  the  faith — I  have  finished  my  course." 


HOW  E.W.BLOSER  WROTE 

It  was  an  inspiration  to  watch  E.  W. 
Bloser  in  the  act  of  writing. 

The  height  of  his  desk  was  30J4  inches. 
The  distance  from  the  top  of  the  desk  to 
the  chair  was  W/f,  inches.  The  front  legs 
of  the  chair  were  sawed  off  a  little,  slop- 
ing the  seat  of  the  chair  forward  slightly, 
making  it  more  comfortable  when  in  writ- 
ing position.  He  kept  his  chair  well  back 
away  from  the  desk  and  leaned  forward, 
always  keeping  his  back  straight  and 
shoulders  even. 

He  held  his  wrist  flat,  and  by  having 
the  tin  in  his  oblique  penholder  not  so  ob- 
lique it  placed  the  pen  in  the  same  direct- 
ion as  the  shades. 

He  used  a  well  balanced  combination 
of  movements.  In  making  capitals  he  used 
a  free  arm  movement,  rolling  the  arm  on 
the  muscle  below  the  elbow.  On  very 
large  combinations,  he  raised  the  elbow- 
slightly. 

In  small  letters  he  also  used  a  combined 
movement  of  the  hand  and  the  arm.  In 
making  small  letters  like  /  the  little  finger 
slid  on  the  up  strokes  and  rested  on  the 
down  strokes.  In  making  the  loop  letters 
he  gracefully  extended  the  thumb  and  fing- 
er, combining  this  movement  with  the 
movement  used  in  making  the  small  i.  His 
fingers  were  long,  slender  and  very  supple. 

Of  movement  for  Business  Writing 
he  wrote: 

THE  ARM  MOVEMENT— WHAT 

IT  IS. 
"The   Arm    Movement   is   just   what   its 
name  implies:  the  use  of  the  arm  instead 
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ful   that   we   have   the   good   will   and   co- 
operation of  so  many  friends. 

To  the  young  man  or  woman  interested 
in  penmanship  we  would  unhesitatingly 
say:  Prepare.  Opportunities  were  never 
better.  Changes  in  style  are  naturally 
taking  place  and  will  continue  to  come, 
but  any  one  who  will  prepare  in  modern 
pen  work  and  keep  up-to-date  will  always 
find  his  services  in  demand,  whether  it 
be  in  teaching,  executing  pen  work  or 
engrossing. 


OUR    NEW    BUILDING 


TRIBUTES  TO  E.  W.  BLOSER 

So  many  beautiful  and  consoling  letters 
written  before  and  after  Mr.  Bloser's 
death  have  been  received  that  we  would 
like  to  publish  each  one  in  full  but  that 
would  be  impossible.  The  best  we  can  do  is 
to  present  brief  extracts  from  some  of 
them.  Many  letters  have  been  received 
since  the  closing  date  of  this  issue,  and  we 
are  sorry  that  we  could  not  include  them. 


THANKS  TO  OUR  FRIENDS 

We  appreciate  all  the  kind  things  which 
our  friends  have  said  and  done.  It  is  in- 
deed a  comfort  and  encouragement  the 
way  our  friends  responded  to  our  call  for 
specimens   written   by   E.   W.   Bloser. 

Time  permitted  our  writing  to  only  a 
limited  number  of  our  friends,  otherwise 
many  more  would  have  been  represented 
in  this  issue. 

It  is  our  aim,  if  conditions  permit,  to 
publish  more  of  Mr.  Bloser's  work.  His 
work  should  be  passed  on  to  persons  in- 
terested in  penmanship.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, be  pleased  to  hear  from  those  who 
have  specimens  of  his  work.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  borrow  for  photo-engraving  any 
specimens  which  our  readers  or  friends 
may  care  to  lend  us.  These  specimens 
will  be  handled  with  great  care  and  re- 
turned promptly. 

E.    A.    LUPFER. 


AN  APPRECIATION  OF  E.  W. 
BLOSER 

By 
R.  B.  Moore 

As  I  join  hundreds  of  Mr.  Bloser's 
friends  in  attempting  to  write  my  appreci- 
ation of  the  privilege  of  long  association 
with  him,  I  wish  that  I  could  just  walk 
over  to  his  desk  in  the  far  corner  of  this 
room  and  have  a  chat  with  him,  as  I  have 
done  on  hundreds,  yes,  thousands  of  simi- 
lar occasions  when  I  had  something  to  say 
or  do  which  seemed  difficult.  If  I  were 
privileged  to  do  this  I  feel  that  I  could 
come  back  to  my  desk  and  come  more 
nearly  writing  the  thoughts  that  are  in 
mv  heart  than  would  otherwise  be  possi- 
ble. 

I  think  I  shall,  therefore,  stroll  over  to 
his  desk,  take  a  seat  beside  his  empty 
chair,  and  say  a  few  words  of  appreci- 
ation of  the  many  things  that  he  has  done 
for  me.  Perhaps  I  can  say  many  things 
now  which  Mr.  Bloser's  extreme  modesty 
did  not  seem  to  permit  me  to  say  to  him 
while  he  was  living.  I  am  directing  this 
appreciation  to  him  with  the  hope  that  he 
may  in   some   way   know   and   understand. 

Mr.  Bloser,  I  have  known  you  since 
1907  and  have  been  associated  with  you 
rather  intimately  since  1919,  and  I  have 
never  known  any  man  for  whom  I  have 
higher  respect.     When  I  was  a  student  in 


In  1921  Mr.  Bloser  realizing  the  need 
for  larger,  better  and  more  beautiful  quar- 
ters built  the  Zanerian  Building  located 
at  612  N.  Park  St.  This  building  has 
three   floors  and   a  basement  used   exclusi- 


vely by  the  company.  It  is  located  op- 
posite Goodale  Park  and  makes  an  ideal 
location  for  the  Zanerian.  Pupils  have 
the  advantage  of  the  park  which  during 
tb'  summer  school   is  quite  an  advantage. 


your  school  you  tried  to  teach  me  to  write. 
When  I  was  ready  for  a  position  you  help- 
ed me  find  one.  When  I  became  a  super- 
visor of  Handwriting  you  gave  me  a  great 
deal  of  help  and  encouragement.  When 
I  became  a  representative  for  the  Zaner- 
Bloser  Company  you  encouraged  me  to  be 
indrustrious,  business-like,  and  trustwor- 
thy. 

When  you  took  me  into  your  business 
}ou  tried  to  teach  me  to  write  good  busi- 
ness letters,  to  learn  the  value  of  time,  to 
save  money,  and  many  other  things  that 
make  for  success,  and  you  were  so  patient. 
If  I  had  been  as  good  a  pupil  as  you  were 
a  teacher,  this  appreciation  would  have 
been  written  in  one-third  the  time  it  has 
taken  me  to  write  it. 

I  have  missed  you  a  great  deal  during 
the  past  five  months,  when  you  have  been 
absent  from  the  office,  Mr.  Bloser.  As  I 
drove  past  the  office  last  night  about 
eight  thirty,  the  light  over  your  desk  was 
not  burning,  and  I  have  missed  you  then. 

When  I  started  out  on  a  long  trip,  late- 
ly, I  missed  your  hand  shake  and  your 
"Good  luck  to  you,  Moore"  and  when  I 
returned  I  was  a  bit  discouraged  and  dis- 
heartened and  3'ou  were  not  here  to  listen 
to  my  alibis  and   I  missed  you  then. 

We  disagreed  sometimes,  but  not  often, 
when  you  consider  how  many  perplexing 
problems  we  solved  together  and  unlike 
many  executives  you  were  as  quick  to  ad- 
mit an  error  as  you  were  to  forgive  me  for 
mine  and   I   liked   vou   for  this. 


I  assure  you  again,  Mr.  Bloser,  that  I 
shall  miss  you  much  and  think  of  you 
often,  and  as  you  start  on  a  long  journey 
from  which  travelers  never  return,  I  re- 
turn the  salutation  which  you  have  given 
me  so  many  times,  "Good  luck  to  you, 
Mr.  Bloser." 


GREAT  MASTER 

There    will    always    be    a    master 

In   any   line   of   art; 
Like  the  great  statesman   Lincoln; 

Like   the   soldier    Bonaparte; 
Stradivarius  who  made  the   fiddle 
Burbank,   magician   of    flowers; 
Ford    who    put    millions   to    riding 

In   this   big  world  of  ours. 
.'\s    an    all-round    artist-penman, 

Zancr   had   no   peer. 
And  the  memory  of  his  kindly   life 

Fills    all    our   hearts   with    cheer. 
But  the  greatest  of   all   great  penmen 

Was   Bloser,   the   quiet   man ; 
Greater  even   than   A.   D.   Taylor 
Who   wrote   such   a   wonderful   hand. 
Now  Bloser  goes  on  to  join  Zaner 

From  whom  he  will  never  depart 

And  again  meet  Dennis  and  Madarasz 

In  that  heavenly  Gallery  of  Art. 

Away  from  this  workshop  of  trouble 

To  the  place  of  eternal  rest, 
Bloser  the  great  master  penman 
Goes  on  to  be  with  the  best. 

C.  E.  Chamberlin.  Southwest  Tex.  State 
Teacher  Coll,  San  Marcos,  Tex. 
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of  the  fingers  to  propel  the  pen  in  writing. 
The  fingers  are  too  short  to  propel  the  pen 
far,  rapidly  and  easily.  Their  true  func- 
tion is  to  hold  the  pen  while  the  arm  pro- 
pels it. 

The  muscles  of  the  arm  are  strong  and 
capable  of  doing  a  great  deal  with  but 
little  sense  of  exhaustion.  Arm  movement 
makes  writing  easy  and  enduring. 

The  muscles  that  move  the  fingers  form 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  forearm  in  front  of 
the  elbow.  The  muscles  that  move  the 
forearm  like  a  hinge  at  the  elbow  are  lo- 
cated between  the  elbow  and  shoulder. 
The  muscles  that  move  the  upper  arm 
are  located  about  the  shoulder. 

These  comprise  the  writing  machine. 
Your  progress  and  success  depends  upon 
the  proper  adjustment  and  use  of  this  ma- 
chinery through  development  of  arm 
movements. 

HOW  TO  ACQUIRE  THE  ARM 
MOVEMENT. 

(a)  Drop  the  right  hand  half  open 
down  at  the  side  of  the  seat  and  swing  it 
back  and  forth  in  the  easiest  manner. 

(b)  Now  lift  it  and  place  it  upon  the 
desk,  allowing  the  hand  to  remain  half 
closed. 

(c)  With  the  left  hand  place  the  pen  in 
the  right  hand  which  should  be  elevated 
slightly  upon  the  third  and  fourth  fingers 
so  that  the  wrist  is  free  of  the  desk. 

(d)  Now  push  and  pull  the  arm  back 
and  forth  in  the  sleeve  without  letting  the 
sleeve  slip  on  the  desk. 

The  little  finger  serves  as  a  free,  glid- 
ing rest  for  the  hand,  and  the  muscle  and 
skin  in  front  of  the  elbow  serve  as  a  mov- 
able  rest  for  the   arm. 

This  is  arm  movement  as  distinguished 


from  and  opposed  to  finger  movement.  It 
serves  as  a  basis  for  all  good,  free  writ- 
ing. 

The  fingers  must  not  grip  the  pen  tight- 
ly. The  hand  must  not  fall  over  on  the 
right  side.  The  hand  must  glide  on  the 
little  finger  and  the  one  ne.xt  to  it,  and  the 
arm  must  act  freely  on  the  muscle  near 
the  elbow." 


A   CLEAN  LIFE 


Mr.  Bloser  at  his  desk  in  writing  posi- 
tion. 

Many  students  and  persons  who  knew 
Mr.  Bloser  will  remember  the  familiar  eve 
shade  which  he  wore  in  those  days  when 
the  Zanerian  was  located  at  Long  and 
High  Sts.  Even  though  he  spent'  many 
years  at  his  desk  doing  fine  penmanship 
he  had  very  little  trouble  with  his  eyes. 
He  was  particular  to  have  the  light  shine 
over  the  left  shoulder,  and  in  other  ways 
guarded  and  conserved  his  eyesight. 


THE  INK   MR.   BLOSER  USED 

AND  HIS 
DIRECTIONS   FOR   USING   IT 

''l*se  a  large  ink  well,  filling  it  three- 
quarters'  full  with  pure  Arnold's  Japan 
Ink.  After  using  it  in  the  pure  state  until 
it  gets  too  dark  or  thick,  thin  it  with 
water,  strong  black  coffee  (strong  enough 
to  "kill  a  cat")  or  Arnold's  Writing 
Fluid.  The  coffee  will  give  a  light  line 
of  a  brownish  tint,  the  writing  fluid  a 
greenish  effect,  and  the  water  a  light  line 
of  a  grayish  appearance.  Use  any  of  these 
fluids  with  which  to  thin  it — the  one  that 
will  give  the  effect  you  prefer.  Add  a  lit- 
tle of  one  of  these  fluids  every  few  davs 
to  keep  the  ink  thin  as  desired.  Never 
stir  the  ink.  A  sediment  will  gather  at 
the  bottom  of  the  well  which  should  never 
be  stired  up.  Draw  a  strip  of  paper 
across  the  surface  to  remove  dust,  scum, 
or  crust.  When  it  gets  too  pale  or  muddy, 
clean  the  well  thoroughly  and  refill  with 
Japan,  adding  one  of  the  fluids  as  before. 
Some  like  the  ink  best  when  the  Japan  and 
writing  fluid  are  mixed  half  and  half. 
If  this  is  done,  pour  both  in  a  bottle  and 
shake  well ;  then  let  stand,  and  shake  as 
little  as  possible  thereafter  when  filling 
the  well.  When  the  Japan  ink  is  properly 
thinned  we  think  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
inks  in  the  world  for  fine  penmanship.  It 
is  used  by  nearly  all  the  best  penmen 
everywhere,  but  it  requires  a  little  experi- 
menting and  patience  in  learning  how  to 
mix  it.  It  is  not  at  its  best,  for  some  time 
after  being  poured  into  the  well.  Like 
Pennsylvania  sauerkraut,  it  improves  with 
age.  For  that  reason,  those  who  wish  to 
have  good  ink  on  hand  at  all  times  should 
have  two  ink  wells,  so  that  while  the  ink 
in  one  is  being  used,  the  other  will  be 
"getting  ripe." 


INDUSTRY  PLUS  TALENT 

The  life  of  Mr.  Bloser  from  the  time 
he  ioin-d  forces  with  Mr.  Zaner  in  1891 
until  1929  was  a  busy  one— a  labor  of 
love.  No  one  put  in  more  hours  of  con- 
scientious work  for  penmanship  and  no 
one  did  more  for  penmanship  during  that 
time  than  he.  During  all  that  time  the 
Zanerian  has  been  considered  the  lead- 
ing school  of  penmanship,  training  many 
expert    penmen    and    engrossers. 

Mr.  Bloser  served  the  penmanship  pro- 
fession during  a  time  when  there  were 
many  outstanding  stars  in  ornamental 
writing — a  time  when  to  lead  the  profes- 
sion meant  much.  There  were,  engaged 
in  the  work,  men  like  Madarasz,  Tavlor, 
Canan,  Dennis,  Flickinger,  Schofield,  Hin- 
man,  Zaner,  Root,  Musselman,  The  Spen- 
cers, Holt,  Ames,  Gaskell,  Isaacs,  Collins, 
Wiesehnin,  Kelchner,  Behrensmeyer,  Cour- 
tney, Albin  Bartow  Leslie,  Wesco,  Leh- 
man, Blanchard,  Click,  Howe,  Doner  and 
many   other   of   the  younger   generation. 


One  of  the  last  photographs  of  Mr. 
Bloser. 

A  snapshot  of  Mr.  Bloser  taken  by  his 
son,  Parker,  on  the  roof  of  the  Zanerian 
Building. 

Mr.  Bloser  was  about  five  feet,  eleven 
inches  and  weighed  about  one  hundred 
forty-five  pounds.  On  Sept.  9,  1889,  at 
Pittsburgh  he  weighed  one  hundred  forty- 
three  pounds.  While  he  did  not  seem  to 
have  a  strong  constitution,  he  was  seldom 
absent  from  the  ofHce.  The  reason  for  this 
was  that  he  had  learned  early  in  life  the 
great  advantage  of  living  a  clean  life  and 
taking  regular  exercise,  which  was  one  of 
the  things  which  enabled  him  to  acquire 
the  extreme  high  skill  and  to  retain  it  un- 
til the  age  of  sixty-four,  a  remarkable  ac- 
complishment. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Bloser  went  regu- 
larly to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  exercise,  a 
shower,  and  recreation.  He  was  a  splen- 
did volley  ball  player.  After  the  erection 
of  the  beautiful  new  building  which  now 
houses  the  Zanerian,  he  went  to  the  roof 
of  the  new  building  where  he  could  take 
daily  exercise  in  seclusion  and  in  the  fresh 
air  and  sunshine. 

He  influenced  students  and  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him  to  live  clean, 
upright  lives.  We  believe  we  can  truth- 
fully say  that  no  cleaner  group  of  students 
can  be  found  than  Zanerians. 


THE  PRESENT  ZANER-BLOSER 
ORGANIZATION 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Zaner  in  1918, 
Mr.  Bloser  made  plans  to  perpetuate  the 
business  which  they  had  labored  so  many 
years  to  build  up.  In  1919  the  Zaner- 
Bloser  Companv  was  incorporated.  It  in- 
cluded; E.  W'.  Bloser,  Robert  E.  Bloser, 
R.  B.  Moore,  A.  G.  Skeeles  and  E.  A. 
Lupfer.  In  1923  Mr.  Skeeles  left  the 
Company  and  became  Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing in  the  Columbus,  Ohio  Public  Schools, 
and  in  1926  Parker  Zaner  Bloser,  after 
graduating  from  O.  S.  U.  joined  the  Com- 
pany. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above  members  of  the  firm, 
about  thirty  persons  in  our  employ  all 
trained  to  render  particular  service  in 
penmanship. 

With  the  above  well  organized  force, 
and  with  greater  need  for  good  hand- 
writing, the  business  of  the  Zaner-Bloser 
Company  will,  we  hope,  continue  to  grow 
larger  and  more  efticient.     We  are  thank- 
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It  is  with  infinite  regret  that  I  have  learned  ot 
the  passing  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Bloser.  the  surviving 
member  of  that  wonderful  combination  and  part- 
nership. Zaner  and  Bloser.  Mr.  Zancr  left  us 
some  eleven  years  ago,  mourned  by  thousands  of 
friends  and  admirers,  and  now  God  has  beckoned 
the  surviving  partner  to  his  reward.  These  men 
were  outstanding  in  their  chosen  profession,  and 
they  have  done  more  to  advance  the  cause  of  pen- 
manship and  engrossing  than  any  other  of  whom 
I  have  knowledge.  Many  of  our  well  known  en- 
grossers and  illuminators  received  their  initial 
training  at  the  hands  of  these  men. 
P.    W,    CostcUo.    Scranton.    Pa. 

E.  W.  Bloser  was  one  of  the  most  skillful  orna- 
mental writers  of  this  country  for  more  than  forty 
years.  Yet  comparatively  few  specimens  of  his 
work  may  be  found  in  present  day  scrap  books, 
for  he  was  far  too  modest  to  broadcast  his  remark- 
able skill.  Many  who  are  far  less  skillful  are  more 
widely  known  through  their  persistent  publicity. 
However  much  he  may  have  kept  himself  out  of 
sight  his  wonderful  ornamental  writing  will  always 
be  the  admiration  of  those  who  appreciate  harmony 
and  grace  in  line  and  shade.  The  penmanship 
world  should  know  more  about  this  great  penman 
and    modest    gentleman. 

Fred   S.    Heath,    Concord.    N.    H. 

Best  wishes  for  the  old  school  together  with  my 
personal  appreciation  of  Mr.  Bloser's  wonderful 
ability   as   a   writer    and    his   sterling    character   as   a 

H.  A.  Rounds,  Chicago,  III. 
In  regard  to  the  personal  side  of  Mr.  Bloser.  I 
might  say  that  we  are  both  from  Cumberland 
County,  that  I  knew  his  father,  mother  and  brother 
as  neighbors,  and  that  better  people  never  lived — 
honest,  kindly  and  industrious;  which  are  but  a 
few  of  the  manv  admirable  qualities  of  our  friend 
E.  W.  For  the  niche  that  he  has  so  faithfully  filled 
in  his  service  to   mankind  these  many  years. 

C.  E.   Bear,   New   York  City.   N.    Y. 
"I   have   a   most   pleasant   recollection   of   the   day 
spent    in    Columbus    and   shall    always   be    glad    that 
I    knew   Mr.    Bloser   and   Mr.    Zaner." 

J.    W.    Drye,    Louisville.    Ky. 
Mr   Bloser   was   one  of  the   most  skillful   penmen 
that   this   country   has    produced,    and   his   work   has 
been    a   great   inspiration   to   me. 

S.  E.  Leslie,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
While  our  heavenly  Father  saw  fit  to  remove 
from  our  midst  Mr.  E.  W.  Bloser.  causing  the 
profession  to  sustain  an  irreparable  loss.  Heaven 
has  gained  a  faithful  servant.  I  beg  to  acknowl- 
edge my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Bloser  for  his  effici- 
ency, reliable  and  untiring  energy  in  conducting 
the  largest  and  best  school  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
I  once  visited  the  Zancrian  and  was  met  bv  Mr. 
Bloser  and  his  tireless  smile,  and  spent  there  the 
happiest   school    day    of    my   life. 

H.    H.    Stutsman,    Los    Angeles.    Calif. 
Mr.    Bloser    was    a    fine    man,    and    I    appreciated 
the  degree  of  acquaintanceship  and  friendship  which 
I    had    with    him. 

Alice   E.   Benbow,   Trenton.   N.    J. 

Mr.  Bloser  was  a  fine  gentleman  and  scholar, 
and  we  shall  miss  a  staunch  supporter  of  good 
handwriting    in    our    schools. 

C.    C.    Madeira,    Supt.    of   Schools,    Schuylkill 
Haven.    Pa. 


I    feel     that    Mr.    Bit 

Pearl    Stewart,    Chester,    W.    Va. 


I    was   grieved   to   hear   of   Mr.    Bloser's   death. 
G.   C.    Greene,    Goldey    College,    Wilmington.    Del, 

Mr.  Bloser  was  not  only  one  of  the  outstanding 
penmen,  hut  was  a  man  of  sterling  qualities  and 
exemplary  character.  He  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  all  who  knew  him  especially  by  all  lovers  of 
fine  penmanship.  I  feel  sure  that  you  and  your 
helpers  will  carry  on  the  good  work  which  Mr. 
Bloser  and  Mr.  Zaner  so  well  started.  I  wish  you 
the    best    of    success. 

H.   C.    Walker,    Kirkwood.   Mo. 

Mr.  Bloser's  beautifully  written  letters  have  been 
a  never  ending  inspiration  to  me.  Mr.  Bloser  was 
loved  and  respected  by  all.  very  modest  and  never 
took  money  for  the  beautiful  letters  he  wrote.  His 
thousands  of  friends  will  certainly  miss  him,  his 
name  and  beautiful  work  will  live  on  forever. 
C.   W.   Jones,    Brockton.   Mass. 


I    am    glad    you    are   going    to    dedicate    the    June 
Number  to  the  honor  of  Mr.   Bloser.   for   the   mar- 
velous  work    and   skill    he   so    richly   contributed   to 
the    penmanship    profession. 
E.    A.    Dieterich,    Miama-Jacobs    Business    College. 

I  enjoyed  every  contact  with  Mr.  Bloser.  I 
hope  your  June  number  will  do  him  credit,  for  I 
know  of  no  one  in  this  country  who  has  done 
more   to   promote   better  writing   in   the   public   and 


private   schools   and   artistic   penmanship    among   the 

E.  M.  Hull,   Banks  College,   Philadelphia.   Pa. 

No  one  has  done  as  much  as  E.  W.  Bloser 
in  America  for  good  handwriting.  He  did  this 
without  self  praise;  so  but  few  realize  what  he  has 
done.  Mr.  Zaner  once  told  me  that  he  consideded 
Mr.    Bloser    America's    best    penman.      Mr.    Zaner 


G.    D.    Griset,    Tu 


Calif. 


Another  great  leader  of  the  profession  has  gone 
but  wc  cannot  forget  him.  He  was  a  good  man 
in  every  way:  Honest,  faithful,  loyal,  kind,  un- 
selfish and  always  on  the  job.  His  writing  was 
wonderful  and  no  other  penman  could  surpass  it. 
H.   C.    Rice,    Boston.    Mass. 


The    penmanship    profession    has    lost    a    vt 

member,   a  true   friend,   and  one  of  the   most 

tile    and    skillful     penmen    in    the     United    Stz 

tiave    lost   one    of    my    best    and    truest    friend; 

J.    A.    Elston,    New    Kensington,    Pa. 

It    is     indeed 


luable 


and 


thankful  that  I  was  able  to 
meet  Mr.    Bloser. 
H.    J.   Walter,    Winnipeg.   Man..    Ca 


The    publishing    of    the    June    number    in    ho 


of  Mr.  Bloser  is  a  very  happy  thought.  No  one 
in  the  profession  more  richly  deserves  this  tribute 
of  appreciation  than  he.  for  no  one  has  done  more 
to  advance  the  cause  of  good  penmanship. 
M.  J.  Ryan,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
I  always  found  Mr.  Bloser  to  be  a  man  of  the 
highest  type.  He  was  so  reserved  that  but  few 
people  got  close  enough  to  him  to  learn  what  the 
real  man  was.  I  wish  that  I  could  assist  in  the 
preparation    of    this    issue    for    this    much    deserving 

E.  W.  Stein,   New   York   City.   N.   Y. 

{Written  before  Mr.  Bloser's  death) 
You  are  doing  what  I  had  hoped  somebody  would 
undertake,  and  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure 
to  say  or  do  something  to  show  my  appreciation 
for  what  the  Zancrian  did  for  me.  also  my  admi- 
ration for  Mr.  Bloser,  the  man.  He  is  a  wonder- 
ful man.  and  I  have  always  thought  that  more 
people  should  know  of  his  sterling  qualities.  I 
want  the  world  to  know  that  he  stands  a  hundred 
percent    O.    K.    in    my    estimation. 

F.  W.    Martin,     Boston.     Mass. 

I      always     considered    Mr.    Bloser     one    of     the 
worlds  greatest   penmen.      As  a  page   writer  he  had 

A.   W.   Dakin,    Syracuse,    N.    Y. 
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This  represents  the  earliest  specimen  we  could  obtain  written  by  Mr.  Bio 
even  at  this  stage  a  splendid  knowledge  of  form  and  command  of  the  pen.  It  is 
progress  made  from   year  to  year  as  shown   by  specimens  in   this  issue. 
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PENMANSHIP  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  LEFT-HANDED 

By  Julias  A.  Buell 


THE     GREATEST     TEACHERS     OF 

LEFT-HANDED  WRITERS  I  EVER 

KNEW 

This  is  the  seventh  and  final  article 
of  a  series  en  Penmanship  Problems  of 
the  Left  Handed  by  this  Minneapolis  pen- 
manship teacher  of  The  Minneapolis  Busi- 
ness College. 

In  the  fall  of  1899,  my  attention  was 
called  to  a  chain  of  business  colleges  lo- 
cated in  western  Wisconsin  and  eastern 
Minnesota.  Mr.  F.  J.  Toland  was  the 
owner. 

He  was  a  fine  ornamental  penman.  The 
most  wonderful  part  of  it  is  that  he  was 
ambidextrous.  Many  letters  passed  be- 
tween us.  I  could  not  tell  whether  he 
wrote  with  his  left  hand  or  his  right. 

He  advertised  this  feature  and  was  very 
successful.  I  place  him  as  the  third  great- 
est  in  this  article. 

He  was  a  gentleman  in  every  wav,  an 
educator  of  renown,  and  placed  hundreds 
of  boys  and  girls  in  positions  of  trust. 

I  might  as  well  come  to  the  point  and 
give  the  name  of  the  greatest  teacher  of 
left-handed  writers.  I  am  sure  there  are 
hundreds  of  penmen  now  living  who  will 
agree  with  me  that  he  was  the  greatest 
teacher  of  all-round  penmanship,  left 
hand  or  right,  that  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

His  ability  to  grasp  the  penmanship 
situation  under  any  conditions  was  marve- 
lous: be  it  a  left-handed  or  a  right- 
handed  writer;  be  it  a  plain  or  orna- 
mental style  of  writing;  be  it  roundhand 
or  broad-pen  lettering;  be  it  ornamenta- 
tion or  off-hand  flourishing;  be  it  pen 
drawing  or  sketching  from  nature;  or 
anjthing  any  other  teacher  could   do. 

At  conventions  he  was  always  sur- 
rounded by  friends  and  admirers  who 
loved  him,  not  alone  because  of  his  ab- 
ility to  execute  the  finest  in  the  penman- 
ship line,  but  because  of  his  kindness  and 
love  for  his  fellow-men. 

This  greatest  penman  taught  me  so  many 
thmgs  about  writing  and  pen-lettering 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  name  all 
of  them   here. 

I  watched  him  teach  "The  Only  Left- 
Handcd  Penman  in  Ohio"  as  he  called 
himself,  a  Mr.  D.  O.  Norton,  formerly  of 
273  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago.  I  took 
notice  of  how  he  sensed  Mr.  Norton's 
needs  and,  believe  me,  this  man  Norton 
came  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds.  I 
got  my  real  start  teaching  left-handed 
students  by  watching  him  teach  Mr.  Nor- 
ton and  illustrating  his  ideas  on  the  black- 
board. 

No  doubt  some  of  you  have  guessed  be- 
fore this  the  name  of  this  matchless 
wizard  of  the  pen  and  of  penmanship 
teachmg.  He  was,  of  course,  C.  P.  Zaner. 
He  was  the  greatest  teacher  of  both  right 
and   left-handed   writers   I   ever   knew. 

I  shall  digress  a  little  to  mention  the 
finest  ornamental  penman  in  the  world.  I 
have  this  not  only  on  my  word  but  on 
that  of  Mr.  Zaner.  One  day  he  said  to 
me  confidentially: 


"The  finest  ornamental  penman  in  the 
world  is  in  the  office.  He  is  a  better 
penman  than  I  will  ever  be." 

And  he  introduced  me  to  E.  W.  Bloser. 

As  I  say,  I  have  found  out  since  that 
Mr.  Zaner  was  right  in  this  as  well  as 
everything  else  he  told  me  about  pen- 
manship. Fellow  teachers,  if  you  have 
picked  someone  else,  examine  closely  E. 
W.'s  works. 

You  may  now  be  wondering  who  is 
the  second  greatest  teacher  of  left-handed 
writers.  He  is  the  worthy  successor  of 
the  one  and  only  Zaner,  Mr.  E.  A.  Lup- 
fer,  his  talented  pupil.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  him  at  least  the  second  great- 
est teacher  of  left-handed  pupils  if  not 
the  equal  in  this  respect  of  the  great 
Zaner. 

He  has  taught  many  left-handed  per- 
sons to  write  both  ornamental  and  busi- 
ness writing  in  outstanding  fashion.  If 
you  happen  to  be  left-handed  and  want  to 
learn  to  write  easily  and  well,  get  in 
touch  with  the  Zanerian  College,  Colum- 
bus,   Ohio.      Mr.    Lupfer   can    teach   you. 

And  so  I  write  in  their  order  the  names 
of  the  three  greatest  teachers  of  left-hand- 
ers   I    ever   knew. 


C.  P.  Zaner  heads  the  list. 

E.  A.  Lupfer  is  a  close  second  and  the 
greatest   now   living. 

F.  J.  Toland  was  third,  because  he  was 
naturally  left-handed. 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  Mr.  Toland  had 
given  his  entire  time  to  penmanship  an- 
other name  would  have  been  written  in 
blazing  letters  across  the  penmanship  sky. 

Many  thanks,  dear  friends,  for  the 
large  number  of  kindly  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived from  time  to  time.  If  you  are 
teaching  left-handers,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
help  you  all  I  can. 


R.  S.  Collins 


Word  has  been  received  from  M.  J. 
Ryan  and  H.  W.  Patten  of  Philadelphia, 
that  R.  S.  Collins  passed  away  on  Thurs- 
day, May  16,  at  the  Polyclinic  Hospital. 

The  funeral  was  held  at  the  home  of 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Sadler,  near  Charlotte,  N. 
C,  on  May  20. 

Mr.  Collins  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
penmen  of  the  country  for  many  years. 

The  above  word  was  received  so  near 
the  closing  date  for  the  June  issue  that  we 
were  unable  to  get  more  information  for 
this  issue.  However,  some  of  Mr.  Collins' 
specimens  and  some  facts  regarding  his 
life  will  appear  in  a  later  issue. 


The  Barnes  Commercial  School.  Denver,,  Colo.,  sent  congratulal 
Tfiwer,  for  the  June  Appreciation  number.  Little  did  they  think 
Bloser  and  one  of  their  number,  A.  M.  Mery,  would  not  live  to  s 
passed  away  on  May  4. 


ons,  engrossed  by  Norman 
vhen  sending  them  that  Mr. 
e  them   in   print.     Mr.   Mery 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 

By  Carl  Marshall,  Route  1,  Box  32,  Tujunga,  Calif. 


E.  W.  BLOSER 
A  Man  Of  Work  And  Worth. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  in  this  final 
number  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Volume  of 
the  EDUCATOR,  The  Managing  Editor, 
has  had  the  happy  thought  of  devoting 
some  portion  of  his  space,  to  some  sponta- 
neous expressions  of  appreciation  and  good 
will,  on  behalf  of  his  Chief. 

To  my  own  loss,  be  it  said,  the  compell- 
ing circumstances  of  life  have  not  afforded 
me  that  opportunity  for  knowing  Mr. 
Bloser  with  that  personal  intimacy  that 
I  have  always  wished  for.  But  when  our 
paths  did  cross  on  those  rare  occasions 
when  I  have  been  enabled  to  spend  a 
few  brief  hours  in  and  around  the  EDU- 
CATOR sanctum,  I  found  a  rare  charm 
in  Mr.  Bloser.  There  was  ever  something 
indescribably  winning  in  the  man's  un- 
affected friendliness  and  modesty.  On 
leaving  him,  even  after  a  brief  visit,  I  al- 
ways seemed  to  hear  a  voice  down  in  the 
heart  of  me,  saying:  "There  is  a  real 
man." 

Also,  I  always  carried  away  with  me 
the  feeling  that  in  these  pleasant  little 
visits,  convincing  as  they  were,  I  had  not 
begun  to  sound  the  depths  of  this  quiet 
genial  man.  He  made  me  think  of  old 
Josh  Billings'  homely  and  shrewd  observa- 
tion: "I  hav  grate  respekt  for  the  feller 
who  can  alwuz  jump  three  inches  further 
than  he  ever  jumped  before."  Men  like 
that  are  not  the  ones  that  make  the  great- 
est stir  in  the  world,  but  they  are  the  men 
that  get  things  done. 

I  do  not  know  just  how  long  it  has  been 
since  Mr.  Bloser  first  became  associated 
with  his  great  confrere,  C.  P.  Zaner,  in 
pushing  the  cause  of  good  writing  and 
helping  to  inspire  the  young  people  of 
America  with  a  desire  to  attain  it.  But, 
it  must  antedate  by  at  least  five  years,  the 
opening  of  the  present  century.  And  from 
the  first,  I  have  known  the  unity  of  ideals 
and  methods  that  moved  these  two  great 
penmen.  And  when  the  partnership  was 
broken  by  tragedy  that  so  suddenly  ended 
the  career  of  Mr.  Zaner,  I  did  not  fail 
to  note  how  steadily  and  nobly  the  work 
was  carried  on  by  his  faithful  friend  and 
partner.  Through  their  work  and  that 
of  the  great  school  they  founded,  and  the 
EDUCATOR  bearing  their  message  and 
methods  to  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Columbus 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Mecca  of 
good  writing  the  world  over.  In  my  many 
journeyings  over  America  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  I  have  encountered 
many  a  Zanerian,  but  never  one  who  was 
not  deeply  embued  with  the  Zanerian  en- 
thusiasm, and  with  a  no  less  equal  admi- 
ration for  Mr.  Bloser  both  as  writer  and 
teacher. 

Of  course,  I  am  entirely  incompetent  to 
venture  an  opinion  as  to  the  place  Mr. 
Bloser  holds  as  a  penman,  I  only  know 
that  it  is  concededly  an  eminent  one.  But 
I  think  I  know  something  of  the  worth 
and  work  of  this  quiet  modest  man,  as  a 


teacher  and  educator  in  that  field  where 
the  value  of  good  writing  is  recognized. 
And  I  am  glad  to  be  numbered  among 
those  who  would  pass  his  blossoms  to  him 
now  rather  than  to  let  them  await  a  time 
when  they  can  only  be  heaped  about  his 
tomb. 


How  Much  Are 


I  do  not  mean,  how  much  property  do 
you  own,  or  how  much  money  you  have, 
but  what  are  you  WORTH  ?  I  once  saw 
a  bill  of  sale  for  a  lot 
of  some  twenty  or  more 
You  Worth?  Negro  slaves  that  many 

years  ago  were  auctioned 
off  to  the  highest  bidder,  in  the  course  of 
an  estate  settlement  in  Kentucky.  I  was 
interested  in  the  prices  that  were  paid 
for  these  human  beings.  I  recall  that  the 
most  valuable  one  brought  around  two 
thousand  dollars,  while  some  of  them 
went  for  twenty-five  dollars  or  less.  I 
asked  the  man  who  showed  me  the  old 
time-vellowed  bill,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  heirs,  if  he  could  tell  me  how  it  was 
that  the  prices  varied  so.  "Well,  suh,"  he 
said,  "I  never  knowed  them  niggers  my- 
self, but  my  grandpappy,  has  often  told 
me  about  them.  The  one  that  brought 
the  two  thousand,  was  a  likely  field  hand, 
who  knew  all  about  raisin'  an'  curin' 
tobacco.  Naturally,  plenty  of  bidders 
would  like  to  get  him.  Then  there  was 
Ole  Mammy  Sally,  she  brought  more  than 
eight  hundred  dollars,  because  she  was 
such  a  mighty  good  cook.  Of  course, 
some  of  the  cheap  ones  was  old  an'  worn 
out,  an'  some  was  just  children  who 
wouldn't  be  worth  anything  to  anybody 
for  a   long  while." 

It  was  just  what  I  might  have  expected: 
the  market  value  of  these  slaves  depended 
entirely  upon  their  USEFULNESS.  Well, 
we  have  quit  buying  and  selling  people 
on  the  auction  block,  but,  all  the  same, 
people  still  have  a  market  value,  if  not 
to  other  folks,  to  themselves,  and  it  is 
really  rather  easy  to  calculate.  For  in- 
stance, here  is  a  young  man,  who  at  best, 
cannot  earn  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty 
dollars  a  week,  and  finds  that  it  takes 
just  about  that  to  keep  him  in  food  and 
clothing,  and  a  few  necessary  extras.  How 
much  would  you  be  willing  to  give  for 
a  fellow  like  that,  supposing  you  wanted 
him  as  an  investment  and  not  as  a  parlor 
ornament?  You  would  hardly  want  to 
take  him  as  a  gift,  unless  you  felt  pretty 
sure  that  he  could  be  improved.  But  there 
is  a  chap  of  a  different  sort,  a  boy  who 
can  earn,  say  fifty  a  week,  in  a  steady 
job,  and  who  can  be  kept  for  about  twenty, 
the  same  as  the  other  fellow.  If  you 
owned  that  second  boy,  he  would  bring 
you  in  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  in 
cash,  and  that  is  interest  at  six  percent, 
on  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  It  is 
fair  to  write  down  that  twenty-five  thous- 
and as  the  net  cash  value  of  the  chap  who 
can  earn  fifteen  hundred  a  year  in  the 
clear. 

Now,  my  dear  boy  or  girl,  if  you  have 
the  facts  about  yourself  as  a  "going  con- 


cern" you  can  sit  down  with  a  pencil  and 
paper  and  come  pretty  close  to  telling  what 
you  are  really  worth.  If  you  cannot  earn 
more  than  your  keep,  your  cash  value 
will  have  to  go  down  as  a  cipher.  And 
if  it  costs  more  to  keep  you  than  you  can 
earn,  you  will  have  to  be  entered  in  red 
ink  as  a  liability.  Discouraging,  perhaps, 
but  there's  no  getting  away  from  the  logic 
of  it. 

But,  fortunately,  if  there  is  anythng  to 
you  at  all,  you  will  not  need  to  stay  in 
either  the  zero  or  the  red  ink  column,  in 
this  land  of  wide-ranging  opportunities, 
and  high  wages  and  salaries,  there  is 
really  no  need  for  anybody  not  a  moron, 
to  belong  in  the  lame  duck  class.  Why, 
the  business  world  is  full  of  people,  and 
comparatively  young  people  too,  whose 
cash  valuation,  as  measured  by  their  earn- 
ing power,  has  to  be  written  in  six  or  seven 
figures.  For  instance,  I  remember  reading 
several  years  ago,  that  the  general  El- 
ectric Co.  was  paying  their  Chicago  Man- 
ager, Mr.  Samuel  Insul,  a  salary  of 
$250,000  per  year.  As  that  big  concern 
could  probably  get  all  the  money  they 
wanted  at  five  percent,  their  investment 
in  Mr.  InsuU  must  have  amounted  to 
around  FIVE  MILLION  DOLLARS!  And 
you  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  General 
Electric  was  not  paying  Mr.  Insull  any 
more  money  than  he  was  bringing  thera 
in. 

But,  now,  suppose  we  figure  on  this 
thing  from  a  different  angle,  and  bring 
the  matter  a  little  nearer  home  to  you. 
Let  us  suppose  that  you  are  through  high 
school  have  a  fair  foundation  of  education, 
need  to  make  your  own  living,  but  have 
very  little  skill  at  any  kind  of  well-paid 
work,- — can  earn,  for  instance,  not  above 
fifteen  or  twenty  a  week.  And  suppose  that 
you  find  out  that  by  going  to  a  good  busi- 
ness school  for  a  year,  and  qualifying  your- 
self for  a  secretary,  or  a  stenographer,  or 
an  office  assistant  or  bookkeeper,  you  can 
increase  your  earnings  at  least  ten  dollars 
a  week.  What  is  it  worth  to  you  IN 
CASH  to  increase  your  income  ten  a 
week?  Well,  ten  a  week  is  $520  a  year,, 
and  that  is  interest  at  six  per  cent,  on 
nearly  NINE  THOUSAND.  Do  you  now 
begin  to  see  how  useful  education  counts 
up  as  an  investment? 

Many  years  ago,  I  gathered  data  to 
show  that  the  business  schools  of  this 
country,  rather  inadequate  as  many  of 
thera  were  at  that  time,  were  increasing 
the  earning  power  of  those  who  attended 
them  more  than  were  any  other  class  of 
schools  in  the  country,  and  that  was  one 
of  the  things  that  caused  me  to  become 
deeply  interested  in  commercial  education. 
It  is  not  the  dilettante  dawdlers,  and 
dreaming  sentimentalists  who  are  mak- 
ing this  world  worth  while,  but  those  who 
are  happy  and  prosperous  because  they 
are   self-supporting   and   useful. 


We  all  take  off  our  hats  to  E.  \V.  Bloser.  the 
greatest  writer,  for  the  greatest  number  of  years 
who  ever  lived.  When  the  Western  Penmans'  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  "92,  Mr.  Bloser.  just  before  we 
went  home,  sat  down  and  we  all  held  our  breath 
as  he  wrote  our  names  more  accurate  and  graceful 
than  hand  engraving.  We  might  have  disagreed  on 
matters  of  the  convention,  but  we  were  all  agreed 
there    was    no    other    man    who    could    equal    that 


D.   L.   Stoddard,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 
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eks  ago  or  forty-four  years  after  the  above 
ickness   he  did  not  get  to  see  his  former   te 


to   us  by   Mr.   J.    A.    Bingaman.   Pillow.   Pa.,   who  was  a  student  of  Mr.   Bloser's  in  Dela^ 
Mr.    Bingaman    attended     the     Zanerian    College   in     Columbus,    but     on     account   of     Mr, 


death 


shock.      I 


daught. 


that  there  is  nothing  I  can  say  that  would 
your  sorrow, but  I  want  you  to  know  that 
ve  my  deepest  sympathy  in  your  great  loss, 
r    met   Mr.    Bloser   personally,    but   on    paper 

always  seemed  to  me  as  a  very  dear  friend, 
nan  I  have  always  considered  him  a  model. 
a  penman  among  the  world's  best.  My 
;r  Carmen,  who  knew  him  personally,  wish- 
also  to  extend  her  deep  sympathy. 

.    W.    Dakin,    Syracuse,    N.    Y. 


sympathy  to  all  of 
you  at  this  time.  I  met  Mr  .Bloser  once  and  have 
very    pleasant    memories   of   the   occasion. 

Raymond    C.    Goodfellow.    South    Orange.    N.    J. 

I  just  learned  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Bloser.  I 
want  to  express  my  personal  sympathy  and  that  of 
the  members  of  our  organization  in  the  loss  of 
Mr.  Blosser.  He  was  a  credit  to  the  penmanship 
profession    and   his    loss   will    be   felt    keenly. 

C.    J.    Newcomb,    The     A.    N.    Palmer     Co.. 

New    York    City,    N.    Y. 


Mr  Bloser  was  a  man  of  high  ideals,  and  one 
who  has  long  been  one  of  the  leading  men  of  his 
profession.  I  shall  indeed  miss  him  when  I  come 
to  Columbus  this  summer.  I  had  looked  forward 
to  my  friendly  association  with  him.  Mr.  Bloser 
stands  out  as  a  bright  and  shining  light  among 
the  masters  of  the  quill  of  all  times. 
J.  A.  Savage.  Supr.  of  Writing  Public  Schools. 
Omaha.    Nebr. 


The  loss  of  Mr.  Bio 

s  a  true  friend,   as  a 

Leiah    Black,    Dix< 


/ill  be  greatly  felt,   both 
:er  and   leader. 
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The  Value  of  Large  Writing 
for  Beginners  in  the 
Elementary  Schools 


(Mr.   Blosfr  liiis  I'try  l/ii 
it  •was  luriting   ornamental  p, 
editorial   or  teaching   a  class. 

In  1928.  after  careful  research  laork.  he  frepared  a  booklet. 
"The  I'alue  of  Large  Writing  for  Beginners  in  the  Elementary 
Schools,"  ti'/iich  has  had  a  large  circulation.  There  have  been  so  many 
requests  for  it  that  on  decided  to  run  it  in  the  Business  Educator.  It 
contains  facts  and  proofs  reaarding  a  very  vital  penmanship  problem 
in    the    public    Schools.) 

We  are  all  aware  that  a  lengthy  attack  was  re- 
cently made  against  the  plan  of  teaching  large  writ- 
ing to  beginners.  It  endeavored  to  show  that  it  is 
decidedly  wrong  from  the  standpoint  of  habit  form- 
ation ;  that  the  practice  of  large  writing  is  worse 
than  time  wasted  by  the  pupil ;  and  that  those  who 
teach  it  may  be  consigned  to  the  fiery  regions  below. 

We  challenge  the  correctness  of  such  conclusions 
and  stand  ready  to  defend  the  large  number  of 
teachers  and  supervisors  who,  after  experimenta- 
tion with  both  methods  and  long  experience  in 
teaching,  have  decided  that  injuries  and  wrongs  to 
the  child  are  much  more  likely  to  occur  when  they 
are  taught  the  small,  adult  size  of  writing  than  they 
are  when  the  large  forms  are  taught. 

With  the  understanding  that  nothing  personal  is 
intended  to  be  reflected  against  any  one,  I  believe 
that  it  is  time  for  those  who  are  teaching  large  writ- 
ing and  whose  experience  with  it  has  compelled  a 
firm  belief  in  it,  to  restate  their  faith  and  answer 
the  objectors.  We  are  considering  only  an  educa- 
tional principle  and  not  individuals. 

If  large  primary  writing  is  sound  pedagogically 
and  hygienically  we  should  continue  its  use  enthusi- 
astically ;  if  it  is  otherwise,  we  should  discard  it 
without  delay. 

Children  Not  Adapted  to  Minute  Detail 

The  experience  of  children  before  beginning 
work  in  the  first  grade  of  the  elementary  schools 
is  with  distant  views  and  fairly  large  materials. 
Especially  in  the  kindergarten  the  child  usually 
plays  with  material  in  large  type,  such  as  letters  on 
blocks,  and  is  little  concerned  with  minute  detail. 
When  he  enters  school  he  is  expected  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  accommodation  all  at  one  time.  Possibly  he 
has  never  been  obliged  to  sit  as  long  as  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  or  to  obey  rules  for  groups.  If  this 
matter  of  accommodation  is  pushed  too  far,  it  is 
likely  to  have  a  detrimental  reaction  on  the  nervous 
system;  this  is  particularly  true  so  far  as  the  eyes 
are  concerned. 


Probably  there  are  few  first  grade  teachers  who 
have  not  noticed  blinking  among  their  pupils,  due 
to  too  much  effort  in  using  their  eyes. 

Does  small  writing  require  more  effort  on  the 
part  of  pupils  to  read  than  large  writing?  What 
do  eyesight  specialists  say? 

Large  Writing  Conserves  Children's  Eyesight 
G.  A.  Henry,  General-Director  of  the  Eyesight 
Conservation  Council  of  America  in  New  York 
City,  is  probably  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on 
eyesight  problems  in  this  country.  He  has  writ- 
ten a  number  of  books  and  phaniplets  on  eyesight 
conservation  which  are  authoritative  and  found  in 
libraries  everywhere.  In  regard  to  the  size  of  type 
and  script  he  writes: 

It  would  be  decidedly  injurious  for  young 
children  in  the  beginners'  grade  in  the  el- 
ementary schools  to  be  required  to  use  small 
type  or  script.  The  eyes  of  the  young  are 
not  fully  developed  and  for  young  eyes  any 
near  vision  is  an  unnatural  burden.  For 
that  reason  every  precaution  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  the  decidedly  unnecessary  strain  of 
small  type  or  script. 

Dr.  Henry  favors  blackboard  writing  for  young 
children  under  seven  and  large  forms  and  other  ob- 
jects readily  seen  at  a  distance,  rather  than  small 
work  calling  for  close  application. 

In  Bulletin  No.  5  issued  by  the  Eyesight  Con- 
servation Council  appear  these  sentences- 

The  conservation  of  eyesight  with  the  school 
children  is  a  necessity.  Of  the  25,000,000 
school  children  in  the  United  States,  6,000,000 
are  contending  with  eye  defects  in  their  ef- 
forts to  keep  abreast  of  their  more  fortunate 
classmates. 

These  figures  were  compiled  some  years  ago  and 
the  figures  now  are  no  doubt  much  larger  than  those 
given. 

In  one  of  his  pamphlets  entitled  Defective  Eyes 
in  Schools  and  Industries,  Dr.  Henry  refers  to  the 
findings  of  a  very  careful  eye  examination  made  by 
a  committee  of  competent  authorities.  After  quot- 
ing the  figures  of  that  committee  he  states: 

The  conclusions  reached  through  this  study 
cover  a  painstaking  examination  of  a  large 
group  of  school  children  indicating  that  less 
than  10%  of  the  children  at  the  average  of 
eight  and  one-half  years  had  normal  eyes  and 
that  60%  had  errors  of  a  sufficient  degree  to 
warrant  correction. 

Again  Dr.  Henry  states: 

Our  public  schools  are  turning  out  thou- 
sands of  youths  each  year  who  seek  jobs  at 
the  employment  offices  of  factories  and  busi- 
ness establishments.  Educational  authorities 
are  not  meeting  their  responsibilitv  of  proper- 
ly caring  for  the  eyes  of  this  vast  number  of 
persons  before  they  reach  the  age  of  employ- 
ment. 

If  we  teach  small  writing  to  beginners  are  we 
assisting  in  promoting  the  much  needed  hygiene  of 
vision  or  are  we   lending  our  influence   against   it? 
(To  be  continued) 
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This  specimen  was  written  in  1886  by  Mr.  Bloser  when  he  was  with  the  Spencerian  Business  College.     It  was  loaned 
to  us  by  A.  J.  Williard,  Lykens.  Pa.     It  is,  if  you  will  notice,  a  little  more  skillful  than  the  specimen  written  in  '85. 
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Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Columbus,  O. 
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III 
SCHOOL 

The  Latin  word  for  school  is  "schola." 
We  have  merely  changed  the  "a"  to  "o" 
and  placed  it  before  the  "L"  instead  of 
after.  A  "scholar"  is  one  who  is  going  or 
has  gone  to  school.  A  "scholarship"  en- 
titles one  to  be  a  scholar.  The  suffix 
"-ship"  has  no  reference  to  navigation, 
but  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  ending  signifying 
"condition  office,  or  profession,"  as  in 
penmanship,   friendship. 

Perhaps  you  are  attending  a  "college." 
That  word  is  from  the  Latin,  and  meant 
originally  an  association  of  persons.  A 
"colleague"  is  a  companion  or  associate. 
We  speak  of  the  "electorial  college,"  mean- 
ing the  electors  from  the  different  states 
who  formally  and  legally  choose  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  word 
"college"  has  been  used  to  mean  an  insti- 
tution of  learning  only  for  the  last  few 
hundred  years,  the  word  previously  used 
being  "university,"  which  originally  meant 
a  community  where  "all  worked  and  turn- 
ed the  product  into  one,"  from  two  Latin 
words  meaning  "one"   and  "turn." 

From  that  same  Latin  word  meaning 
"to  turn"  we  get  "verse,"  because  the 
reader  turns  back  at  the  end  of  every  line. 
This  may  help  you  to  remember  why  a 
section  of  a  poem  is  properly  a  "stanza" 
and  not  a  "verse,"  the  latter  word  mean- 
ing rather  a  single  line.  Stanza  is  from 
the  same  Latin  word  from  which  we  get 
our  word  "stand,"  because  you  pause, 
stand,  stop,  after  each  "stanza." 

But  to  return  to  school.  Was  it  a  "busi- 
ness  college?" 

Then  the  root  is  an  old  English  word 
meaning  "to  be  active,"  which  we  spell 
"busy."  "Business"  is  of  course  "busy- 
ness," which  explains  where  the  "i"  comes 
from  that  makes  the  word  hard  for  some 
people  to  spell. 


When  you  contract  the  word  "merchan- 
dise" to  "mdse."  you  make  it  only  as  short 
as  the  Latin  word  meaning  the  same 
thing — "merx."  From  this  Latin  word  we 
derive  "commerce,"  which  is  trade  in  mer- 
chandise, and  "commercial,"  relating  to 
merchandise.  A  "merchant"  is  one  who 
deals  in   merchatidise. 

Related  words  are  "mercury,"  the  god 
of  trade;  "mercy,"  because  we  show  mercy 
by  giving  a  reward,  or  bestowing  alms ; 
and  "merit,"  because  through  merit  we 
receive  mercy  or  reward. 

The  Latin  word  for  "study"  is  "studi- 
um,"  meaning  "eagerness,  zeal,  applica- 
tion, study."  If  you  manifest  these  quali- 
ties you  are  a  "student,"  and  if  you  have 
them  in  a  marked  degree  you  are  "studi- 
ous." 

"Teach"  is  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  word 
meaning  "to  point  out,"  and  this  meaning 
is  found  in  the  word  "token,"  from  the 
same  root.  Both  "teach"  and  "token"  are 
related  to  the  Latin  verb  "dico,  dicere," 
meaning  "to  say."  So  when  we  "dictate" 
we  point  out  (in  words)  what  we  want 
another  to  do  or  to  write;  our  "diction" 
is  our  manner  of  speaking,  and  "dictation" 
is  what  we  tell  another.  A  "dictionary" 
tells  us  what  words  to  use,  but  does  not 
need  an  "index"  to  point  out  the  various 
topics  treated  of  in  the  book,  although 
most  other  books  do. 

The  word  "book"  is  the  Anglo-Saxon 
word  "boc"  meaning  "beach"  because  the 
original  books  were  written  on  pieces  of 
beechen  board.  In  German  the  word  for 
"beech"  is  buche,"  for  "book,"  "buch." 
So  if  some  books  seem  "dry  as  sawdust." 
what  could  you  expect? 


for 


ry  to  express  my  regret 
that  your  Father  and  my  friend  had  to  leave  us  so 
soon,  yet  we  may  be  glad  he  no  longer  suffers. 
That  two  loyal  and  able  sons  remain  to  help 
carry    on    is    my    only    consolation. 

Mildred    Mofictt,    Spring6eld,    Ohio. 


When  we  were  planning  to  make  the 
June  number  an  E.  W.  Bloser  apprecia- 
tion unbeknown  to  Mr.  Bloser,  his  son 
Parker  volunteered  to  prepare  a  cover 
page.  The  pen  drawing  of  Mr.  Bloser 
was   made   from   a   snap   shot. 

Mr.  Bloser  took  much  pride  in  his  son 
Parker's  progress  and  accomplishment  in 
the  penmanship   work. 

The  cover,  like  many  of  the  fine  letters 
of  apperciation,  was  completed  before  Mr. 
Bloser  was  taken  from  our  midst.  Un- 
fortunatly  he  never  saw  the  many  beauti- 
fu'  things  prepared  for  him. 


Ohio    Commercial    Teachers'    Association 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  above 
association  was  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
on  April  4. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are: 
President:  Lloyd  L.  Jones,  Baldwin  Wal- 
lace College,  Berea,  Ohio.  Vice-President: 
William  L.  Moore,  Principal,  Longwood 
Commerce  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  F.  J.  Miller,  Tiffin 
Business  University,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  Profess- 
or L.  H.  Grinstead,  Bureau  of  Busniess 
Research,  Ohio  State  University,  who 
spoke  upon  the  subject  "Commercial  Ed- 
ucation in  our  Public  and  Private  Schools," 
was  the  principal  speaker.  At  the  close  of 
his  address,  sectional  meetings  were  held 
to  discuss  the  commercial  curriculum  prob- 
lems of  the  different  types  of  schools.  An 
informal  dinner  was  held  in  the  evening 
offering  an  opportunity  for  the  members 
to  get  acquainted.  Nearly  two  hundred 
commercial  teachers  became  members  of 
the  association. 

The  founder  and  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  Mr.  I.  R.  Garbutt,  director  of 
commercial  education  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


have  followed  Mr.   Bloser's  work  from  the  time 
vas   teaching    at    Delaware.    Ohio, 
e  is  certain  to  be  classed  among  the  great  pen- 
of  the  century  and  no  penmen  has  been   more 
in   imparting   this   skill   to   his   pupils. 
He  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  admiration  of  the 
entire   profession. 

H.   P.   Behretismeyer,    Quincy,    111. 


Bacon,  penman  in  Roanoke,   Va.,   befo 

having  attended  the  Zanerian  College 


death, 
years  ago. 
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HIGH 

SCHOOL  EDDIE 

By  C.  R.  McCann 

McCann 

School  of  Business,  Hazelton,  Pa. 

After  having  finished  Bookkeeping 
Course,  Eddie  thought  he  would  finish 
the  Banking  Course,  too,  as  he  had  listen- 
ed to  Mr.  Sweeney  tell  of  the  advantages 
of  knowing  Banking.  He  next  entered 
the  Shorthand  Department  but  to  one  who 
has  gone  through  Bookkeeping  it  is  rather 
slow  and  irksome  at  first.  Eddie  was  a 
plugger  but  his  fingers  were  not  so  nimble 
as  some  of  the  girls  and  he  knew  he  was 
better  in  Bookkeeping  than  they  and  now 
they  were  trimming  him  in  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting. 

"Mr.  Sweeney,  I  don't  think  I'll  ever 
amount  to  much  in  Shorthand,"  remarked 
Eddie  to  his  Principal  after  about  a 
month's  work  in  the  hooks  and  curls  in  the 
Stenographic  Department. 

"Ha!  Ha!  I  get  that  same  story  year 
after  year  and  for  so  many  years,  it  makes 
me  laugh  outright  when  I  hear  you  boys 
and  girls  say  that,"  came  the  quick  retort 
of  the  sage  of  Business  Training. 

"I  could  get  Bookkeeping,  but  I  get  all 
mixed  up  with  these  keys  on  the  type- 
writer. Here,  you  ask  for  sixty  words  a 
minute  in  order  to  pass  and  in  New  York 
they  only  ask  forty-five  words  per  minute,' 
whined  Eddie. 

"Yes  you  can  get  bookkeeping  easily 
enough  but  do  you  remember  when  you 
first  started  it,  how  you  were  disgusted 
because  some  other  boy  was  getting  ahead 
of  you.'  That  all  comes  with  life.  We  all 
have  our  ups  and  downs.  We  must  learn 
to  give  and  take  and  when  things  don't 
pull  so  easily  — just  take  a  deeper  breath 
and  dig  in  all  the  harder.  Things  will 
come  out  all  right — you  just  believe  in  me 
— that  is  all   I  ask,  Eddie." 

"I  will — but  still — I  can't  see  why  your 
passing  grade  in  typewriting  is  so  high," 
asked  Eddie  thoughtfully. 

"I'll  tell  you  Eddie  why  it  is  so  high. 
These  big  city  schools  would  have  it  high, 
too,  if  they  could  hold  their  students  in 
school  long  enough.  I  never  need  worry 
about  your  getting  a  position  if  you  can 
write  sixty  words  a  minute.  You  know 
we  have  any  number  of  our  graduates  in 
New  York  making  good.  Maybe  you  will 
get  there  someday,  who  knows.'  Get  good 
in  your  particular  subject  and  the  world 
will  pay  you  for  your  services.  That  is 
the  reason  we  have  big  league  baseball 
players — when  a  player  begins  to  get  old 
and  slip — there  is  another  man  to  take  his 
place.  The  business  world  is  willing  to 
pay  for  being  better  than  the  other  fel- 
lows and  that  is  the  reason  we  have  our 
standards  higher  than  the  other  schools. 
That  is  the  reason  I  had  to  write  mv  own 
book  on  typewriting.  That  may  sound  a 
little  egotistical  to  you  but  I  have  had 
years  of  experience  and  know  how  this 
thing   is   done. 

".About  shorthand  being  all  Greek  to 
you.     If  I  did  not  know  you,  Eddie  Spade, 


I  would  think  you  were  slipping.  All  you 
need  is  to  get  a  change  of  scenery  on  the 
subject.  Look  at  it  from  another  angle.  I 
have  talked  with  hundreds  of  steno- 
graphers and  they  all  look  on  the  hours 
they  have  spent  upon  stenography  with 
fondest  memories.  You  will,  too,  but  there 
is  one  thing  I  want  to  impress  upon  your 
mind  and  that  is — so  many  young  people 
fail  to  appreciate  what  the  knowledge  of 
the  MEN-blends  and  the  TR  principle 
means  to  them.  They  show  us  the  short- 
cuts to  the  other  rules.  The  same  holds 
true  in  anything  in  life  that  you  under- 
take— cut  out  the  lost  motion." 

Before  long  Eddie  was  excelling  the 
others  in  his  class.  All  he  needed  was  a 
little  lecture  from  the  old  Judge  of  Hu- 
man Nature — Mr.  Sweeney.  He  stayed 
after  school  and  during  the  warm  summer 
months  when  the  others  were  all  home 
from  College,  Eddie  was  busily  engaged 
with  his  hooks  and  curls. The  result  was 
that  Eddie  finished  his  course  and  as  the 
boys  and  girls  were  going  back  to  College 
in  September,  Eddie  received  his  diploma 
from  the  Sweeney  Business  School.  Now, 
he  had  to  get  something  to  do  and  prove 
himself. 

One  day  Mr.  Sweeney  was  in  Eddie's 
home  town  looking  after  some  new  stu- 
dents when  he  accidentally  ran  across 
Karl   Schmidt,  the  banker  and  Brewer. 

"Veil,  Veil,  if  it  ain't  mein  alt  fruend, 
der  Brofessor.  You  is  chust  der  feller  I 
vants  to  see.  Ve  need  a  young  man  in  our 
bank  who  is  goot  mit  figures  and  is  hon- 
est and  von  ve  can  trust,"  spoke  the  jolly 
old  German  who  sometimes  was  full  of 
both   his   subjects. 

"I    have    just   the    fellow   you    want   in 
your   bank,"    replied    Mr.    Sweeney. 
"How  alt  is  he?"  asked  Schmidt. 
"He  will   be  eighteen  next  March." 
"Too  young." 

"I'll  admit  he  is  a  little  young  but  he 
has  an  old  man's  head  upon  his  shoulders. 
If  he  can't  do  your  work,  I'll  be  dis- 
appointed and  I'll  stake  my  reputation 
upon  him." 

"Veil,  Brofessor  you  chust  sent  him 
around  and  ve  vill  see  wonct,"  replied  the 
old  German  as  he  bid  the  Professor  adieu. 
A  few  months  later  Mr.  Sweeney  had 
occasion  to  meet  the  old  German  fellow 
and  a  smile  extended  from  ear  to  ear  as 
only  German  folk  can  smile  when  they 
have    the    inclination. 

"Veil  Brofessor,  you  vas  right  mit  Ed- 
die Spade.  He  is  the  finest  young  man  ve 
haf  in  our  bank.  Our  Bresident,  Mister 
Evans,  said  in  our  meeting  that  if  Bro- 
fessor Sweeney  said  Eddie  Spade  vas  all 
right — that  vas  good  enough  for  him. 
You  have  a  fine  fruend  mit  Mr.  Evans.  I 
tink  Brofessor  you  is  a  schmart  fellow, 
too,  mit  Eddie  and  Mr.  Evans,"  spoke  the 
old  fellow  with  a  slight  wink  in  his  eve. 
"I  am  so  glad  to  hear  that  Eddie  is  get- 


ting along  well  in  your  bank  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  never  regret  having  employ- 
ed him. 

Eddie's  old  friend  did  not  like  it  very 
much  because  he  was  attending  a  Business 
School  but  Eddie  minded  his  own  "knit- 
ting" and  even  though  Marion  Dykes  did 
not  invite  him  around  to  the  house  any 
more  yet  he  did  not  mind  what  was  said 
about  him.  He  liked  a  girl  who  went  to 
Sweeney's. 

Mr.  Dykes  was  as  pleased  as  any  man 
in  town  although  he  did  think  that  Eddie 
should  have  entered  the  Railroad  game 
for  a  while  but  when  Mr.  Sweeney  told 
him  about  his  inclination  toward  Bank- 
ing Fields,  he  was  better  satisfied.  May- 
be he  would  have  not  been  a  success  in 
Railroading  and  it  was  a  long  hard  pull. 
As  time  went  on  Eddie  mastered  the 
laws  pertaining  to  Banking  and  after  five 
years  with  the  bank  was  elected  as  Paying 
Teller.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected 
Cashier  of  the  Bank.  The  news  papers 
all  came  out  and  announced  that  Edward 
Spade  was  elected  Cashier,  First  National 
Bank,  Anthracite  City,  Youngest  Cashier, 
in  the  state.  There  were  those  who  shook 
their  heads  at  his  appointment  but  the 
biggest  champion  of  all  was  Karl  Schmidt. 
"You  chust  vait  und  see  what  Eddie  can 
do  yet." 

All  Eddie's  friends  were  out  of  Col- 
lege now.  Most  of  them  did  not  last  the 
second  semester.  Some  did  not  like  Col- 
lege, others  had  a  nervous  prostration  dur- 
ing the  mid-year  examinations.  Since 
Eddie  had  made  good  they  wanted  to  take 
him   back   in   their   society. 

The  telephone  rang  on  the  Cashier's 
desk  one  afternoon  and  Marion  Dykes  was 
on   the  transmitting  end. 

"Suppose  you  think  I  am  a  fine  girl  for 
the  way  I  have  treated  you,  Eddie.  I 
really  am  ashamed  of  myself.  Won't  you 
come  over  to  the  house  this  evening.  I 
am  having  some  of  my  friends  from  Col- 
lege  visit  me?" 

"Really,  I  am  sorry,  Marion,  but  you 
see  I  hardly  know  you  anymore — we  are 
so  different." 

"That  is  all  right,  we  can  talk  over 
olden   times — High   School." 

"Very  thoughtful  of  you  but  I  never 
want   to   think   of   those    days   again." 

"You  bankers  do  have  some  terrible 
times,   don't   you  ?" 

"Yes,  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Marion 
watch  the  papers  tomorrow  and  you  will 
see  my  marriage  announcement  to  Sally 
Ann  Harris.  She  and  I  went  to  Busi- 
ness School  together  and  she  is  certainly 
a  fine  girl.  She  is  business  through  and 
through." 

"Isn't   this   rather   sudden,    Eddie?" 
"Oh !    no,   we  have   been   going  together 
for    three   years    and    while    in    school    we 
had  a  fond  liking  for  each  other." 

Eddie's  salary  rose  as  the  business  in- 
creased and  it  was  not  long  before  other 
banks  began  to  cast  their  eyes  in  his  di- 
rection. 

In  a  few  years  a  large  city  bank  offered 
Eddie  an  increase  in  salary  if  he  would 
go  to  their  bank  and  act  as  Cashier.  He 
thought  it  over  with  Sally  Ann  who  had 
made  good  as  Eddie's  wife.  Sometimes 
the  husband  makes  good  but  the  wife  stays 
still  but  such  was  not  the  case  with  Sally 
(Continued  on   page  31) 
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:iful  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Bloser  in  '87,  and  sent 
oser's.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  pursuade  people  to 
this  beautiful   style. 


vho  afterward 
imanship  upo 


became   a 


emn  strikes  the  funeral  chimes  unheard,  while 
spatch  Bouquets  to  cheer  our  friend  and  peer, 


His  courageous  heart,  modest  and  re 
aused  his  many  friends  to  misjudge 
3  the   end   of   his  earthly  journey. 

The  flowers  intended  to  cheer,  w. 
t  his  feet,  hoping  they  will  bring 
omfort    to    his    beloved    widow    and 

We  all   loved  him  for  modesty,   his 


:  humbly  lay 
a  measure  of 
children, 
sterling  chaf 
perhaps  the  greatest 
benefit  to  all  who  love  the  art  of  line  and  shade, 
has  come  from  bis  service  as  a  great  Balance-Wheel 
to   the   profession. 

Silently  but  steadily  he  pressed  on,  cementing 
business  and  sentiment  together  with  a  judgment 
that    will    perpetuate    the    institution    he    loved. 

While    a  student    in    the    class  of    '08    1    frcqucntiv 
found  him  at  his  desk  until  8  or  9  o'clock  at  night. 
•'The   falling   of   his   pen"    will   be   heard   and   re- 
gretted   the    world    around. 

W.   C.   Brownfield,    East   Cleveland.    Ohio 


life 


I  am  very  happy 
appreciation 
Bloser   whose 
ship  has  been  of  val 
of    young    people. 

Both    Mr.    Bloser    and   Mr.    Zar 
here  at  Oberlin   the   first  year  I   ci 
I   have  been   personally   acquainted 
about   45    years 


indeed,  to  express  a  word  of 
g  my  long-time  friend,  E.  W. 
:k  along  the  line  of  Penman- 
;  to  thousands  upon  thousands 

ere   students 


for 


'l   regard  Mr.   Bloser  as  one  of  the 
the   country. 
J.    T.    Henderson,    Oberlin.    Oh 


You    will 


Mr.   Bio 


but 


life  he   led  and   the 

e    stood    will    always    be    a    consolation. 

nil  be  felt,  not  only  by  his  many  friend; 

:iates  but   by  the  scores  tha' 

*d    him    in    the    field    of    penmanship. 

M.   Hinds,    Supr.    of   Writing.    Loui 


Mr.  Bloser  will  of  course  be  remembered  by  me 
and  thousands  of  others  for  the  inspiration  we  re- 
ceived from  his  matchless  skill,  but  more  especially 
will  we  cherish  his  memory  for  his  kindliness  of 
heart,  his  most  becoming  modesty,  and  his  sterling 
character.  I  feel  in  his  passing  a  keen  personal 
loss.  And  I  extend  to  you  two  good  sons,  to  your 
mother,  and  your  sisters,  my  sincere  and  heart- 
felt sympathy.  And  I  know  that  you  boys  and 
our  good  friend  Lupfer  will  carry  on  and  hold 
high   the   ideals   of   your   revered  father   and   his  be- 


C.    P.    Za 


A.    M.    Woimell,    Withr. 
nati.    Ohio. 


High    School    Cir 


I    always   felt   that   Mr.    Bloser   was   an    unusually 
:ncere,    fine-type    of    man.      I    know    that    you    will 
liss    him    very    much    and    I    certainly    sympathize 
■ith    you    very    deeply    and    sincerely. 
F.  C.  Weber,   Los  Angeles.   Calif. 
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This  letter  shows  Mr.    Bloser's  writing   in    1888.        We  are  sorry  that  wc  do  not  have  a  specimen  showing  Mr.   Bio 
flourishing.     If  any  of  our  readers  have  specimens  of  Mr.    Bloser's  flourishing,   we  would   be  glad  to  hear  from   them. 


by  Mr.    Bloser   and   was  loaned  to   us   by   H.    J.    Walter.    Winnipeg.   Man.,    Canada 
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By  1889  Mr.  Bloser  V 
York  City,  to  whom  x\ 
a  letter  written  by  Mr 
in  existence." 


>me  a  very  skillful 
;  letter  was  written 
forty  years  ago. 


:.   G.    Pnce    (of   the   Pad 
us  the  specimen  writes 
of  the  most  beautiful  ar 


d  Com'l  School).  Nc 
follows:  "I  am  mailir 
skillfully  written   lette: 


HIGH  SCHOOL  EDDIE, 

(Continued    from    page    28) 

Ann.  She  was  the  one  who  could  spur  Ed- 
die onward  and  upward  and  much  of  his 
success  was  due  to  his  good  wife.  Any 
man  who  makes  a  success  in  life  usually 
has  a  good  wife  to  help  and  encourage 
him  with  his  work. 

The  result  was  that  Eddie  left  The 
First  National  Bank  and  went  to  a  large 
city  Trust  Bank  with  a  salary  almost 
double  the   First  National   Cashiership. 

One  of  the  directors  of  the  new  job  was 
none  other  than  our  Mr.  Dykes,  who  had 
been  promoted  to  General  Manager  of  the 
Railroad  Company  and  as  good  bankers 
some  of  the  directors  saw  that  Mr.  Dykes 
was  elected  a  director  if  he  would  swing 
the  Railroad  business  to  their  bank,  but 
that  is  another  story. 

Today  Eddie  is  President  of  a  bank  in 
New  York  City.  Sweeney  said  he  might 
get  there  but  did  not  live  to  see  his  gradu- 
ate  reach  his  goal. 

This  is  a  lesson  to  thousands  of  young 
people.     Did  it  pay  Eddie  to  cut  out  his 


pool  playing?  It  took  nerve  to  withstand 
his  friends  laughing  at  him  when  they 
found  out  he  was  going  to  Business  School. 
A  Business  Education  certainly  paid  him 
and  some  might  be  mean  and  say  it  paid 
Sally  Ann  but  someone  has  said  that  mar- 
riages are  arranged  in  Heaven.  Mr. 
Dykes  always  pointed  with  pride  when 
Eddie's  name  was  mentioned  because  he 
was  instrumental  in  getting  him  to  secure 
a  Business  Education. 

And  the  Old  Sweeney  Business  School 
is  still  graduating  boys  and  girls  like 
Eddie  and   Sally  Ann. 

The  End. 


am  of  the 
sympathy 


ath  of 
.   your 


Isaac   Pitman   &   Sons 


Mr.  Blose 
cater  and  ,t 
dents  of  thii 


Master   Penman   PasS-i 

's  reputation  as  a  mastei 
jrnal.st  is  well  known 
city   and   throughout   C 


The    Stratford    Beacon-Herald 

Stratford,    Or 


unding  M 
membered 
my    eldest 


idly    I    . 

er's  death,  which  I  have  always 
nnection  with  that  of  the  death 
in   France.      I    had    just   learned 

....   __ath,   and  sat  down   to  try   to  ex- 

s  my  grief  and  sympathy.  After  completing 
paragraph  the  news  of  my  son's  death  was 
jght  to  me.  When  I  returned  to  the  office, 
unfinished  letter  was  uppermost  on  my  desk. 
1  now  the  partner  is  gone:  I  did  not  know  Mr. 
er   personally,    but   had   exchanged    rnany   lette 


I  felt  him  to  b 
nsp 


Ics 

of  them  before  their  tim 
— a  personal  and  a  prof( 
reavcd  ones,  I  extend  w 
come  from  the  sympathy 
more  than  one  such  .— ■ 
donee.  May  that  all- 
thc  blow  and  in  tim 
and    pride 


C.   E.   Birch,   Lawrence,    K 


jnd.      

two  men  afforded  will 

ry.      Their    loss— both 

■ill    always  seem   to   me 

inal   loss.      To   the   be- 

comfort     there     may 

one   who   has   suffered 

dispensation   of   Provi- 

■wise  Providence  also  temper 

afford    that    Divine    comfort 

iderful    life    and    accomplish- 

;hly    due. 


I  shall  always  rem 
,nd  gallant  gentlem; 
nost   highly. 

Madge    Guequiei 


friendship    I    valued 


Milwaukee,    Wis 


I    extend    to    you    my    personal    sympathy    in 
hour  of   sadness.      Mr.    Bloser's   passing   will   be 
irreparable   loss. 

S.   E.   Bartow,    Palmer  Method   School    of   Penm 
ship.    New    York    City,    N.    Y. 
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Mr.   Ashby.  of  Bowling  Grce 
take  a  course  in  penmanship. 


Ky.,  Business  University,  w: 
rhis  specimen  was  loaned  to 


tim:  a  student  In  the  Zancr'an,     The  above  I'-t'er  no  doubt  inHue 
good  fncnd  W.  C.   Brownfield,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


I  am  deeply  grieved  to  learn  of  the  passing  ot 
Mr.  E.  W.  Bloser,  the  world's  .  finest  penman. 
He  can  well  be  claseed  the  equal  to  Zaner  and 
Flickinger  in  the  execution  of  exquisite  pen  work. 
His  letter  to  the  readers  of  the  Business  Educator 
in  May.  1910.  and  re-printed  in  the  May  number. 
1929.  under  Famous  Letters  by  Famous  Penmen, 
is  the  best  written  letter  ever  penned.  I  think 
the  coming  penmen  and  teachers  of  penmanship 
should  know  the  accomplishments  of  these  two 
masters  of  pen  art  organizers  of  the  Zaner-Bloser 
Company.  A  history  of  their  lives  and  a  repro- 
duction of  their  most  exquisite  pen  work  would, 
undoubtedly,  greatly  help  the  cause  for  which  they 
assiduously  worked — the  improvement  of  hand- 
writing generally.  If  you  have  not  read  the  tribute 
paid  to  Mr.  Bloser  by  Messers  Lupfer  and  Zaner 
on  page  22  in  the  May  number  of  the  Business 
Educator,  you  should  do  so.  They  have  described 
to  a  nicety  the  golden  qualities  of  Mr.  Bloser,  the 
very   modest  and  most  skillful   penman   of  his  time. 


THE 

BEYOND. 

It     seemeth 

such 

1     little 

way 

to    me 

Across    to 

that   strange,    c 

ountry- 

-the    Beyc 

And  yet  noi 

strange 

for  it 

bas  grown  to  be 

The  home 

of  thos 

of  wh 

om  I  an 

They  make 

It   seem 

Familiar 

and   m 

ost  dear, 

As  journeying  friend 

s  bring 

distant 

regions  n 

I   feel   that   I   have   lost  a  very  good   frienc 
kindly   advice    and    hearty    cooperation    in    m 
was    always    appreciated    and    most    helpful. 
Marguerite    Llewellyn,    Wilson,    Pa. 


I    cannot     make    it    seem     a    day    of     dread. 
When  from  this  dear  old  earth  I  shall   pass  o 

To   that   still   dearer   country   of   the   dead. 

And  join  the  lost  ones  so  long  dreamed  aboii 

I    love   this   world,    yet   shall    I    love   to   go 

And   meet  the  friends  who  wait  for  me,   I   kno\ 

And   so   for   me   there   is   no   sting    in   death. 

And    so    the    grave    has    lost    its    victory. 
It     is     but     crossing — with      abated     breath 

And    white,    set    face — a    little    strip    of    sea. 
To   find    the   loved   ones   waiting   on    the   shore. 

More    beautiful,    more    precious   than    before. 
Ella    Wheeler    Wilcox. 

Sent  by  Dr.   E.  G.   MUIer.   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


I 

undc 
I   m 

am   g 
r    E. 
iv  cla 

C.J. 

aving 

Hi 

ration 

ad  I   had   the 
W.    Bloser. 
m   h.s  sons 
Potter,    Harr 

privileg 
and    I    a 
as  my  fr 
mond.    1 

:  of  being  a  st 
m   equally  glad 
ends, 
nd. 

vill  be  a  great 
will   be   a  con 
goal  he  has  se 

dent 
that 

H 
tage 
insp 

had  so  fine 
memory    a 
to   you   to 

a  father 
id    ideals 
reach  the 

heri- 
t  for 

Ethel 

Griffiths,    Lakewood. 

Ohio 

E.   J.   KneitI,    Strathford.    Ont.,    Canada. 
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Mr.   Bear,   C.    E.   Do 


1892.      In   1893  Mr 
rland   County,    Pa. 


..   in    New 

York    C 

ty. 

You    h 

ave   lost 

nderfi 

1    father,    a 

d    I    have 

lost    my 

best    fr, 

nH 

Mr 

Bloser    aways    took    a 

fatherly 

interest 

n    me 

.      He 

was    the    1 

ast    of   the 

-Old   G 

ard"   of 

eentl 

men  penmen.      I 

am  thank- 

ful  that 

.  had  the 

plea 

urp  n 

being  assoc 

lated  with 

him,    an 

d    his    m 

mory 

shall 

always    be 

cherished 

by   me. 

C.  Spencer  Chambers, 

Supr. 

of  Writing 

Syracuse, 

N.   Y. 

passed   away.      I   do   i 

I  have  had  a  feeling 
How  well  I  recall  tl 
when    I    beheld    the 


W.    D.   Sears,    Mercha 
Jersey   City,    N.   J. 


egret  that  Mr.  Bloser  had 
recall  that  I  ever  had  the 
n,  but  since  my  boyhood 
at  I  knew  him  intimately, 
great  thrill  that  I  received 
nderful  writing  of  E.  W. 
Artist  and  Business  Edu' 
lived  who  could  hold  a 
nship. 


nd     Bankc 


College 


I  have  held  Mr.  Bloser  in  high 
ears.  The  penmanship  profession 
ot  only  a  leader,  but  a  great  m 
be  death  of  Mr.  Bloser  and  Mr. 
3St  the  two  outstanding  men  of  oi 
W.    A.    Bolts,      Guthrie      Bi 

Guthrie,    Okla. 


;teem  for  many 
las  indeed  lost, 
n.      I    think    in 

iness      College, 


The  whole  penmanship  profession  will  regret 
Mr.  Bloser's  passing,  but  none  more  deeply  than 
I,   for   I   have  always  considered  him   my  friend. 

O.   G.  Martz,   Norwood,   Ohio. 


I    shall 
ly    advio 

to  leave  the  Zanerian.  "  I  cor 
ure  to  have  known  him  perst 
that  my  work  took  me  awa 
meet  him   more  often. 

E.  F.  Edel,   DeKalb,   III 


forget  the  kind  words  and  father- 
Closer  gave  me  when  I  was  about 
lerian.  I  consider  it  a  great  pleas- 
wn  him  oersonally  and  I  am  sorry 
ay    where    I    could    not 


Mr. Bloser  will  be  sadly  missed  in  the  profe: 
R.    W.    Carr,    Parkersburg.    W.    Va. 


I  feel  a  personal  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  1 
although  I  met  him  only  once.  Many  yea 
I  learned  from  my  beloved  L.  Madarasi  and  ou 
correspondence,  of  his  many  sterling  qualities  a 
an  outstanding  man.  withal  so  modest,  and  so  wil 
be   remembered  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Mrs.    Clara    Madarasz    Kinstler,    New    York    City 
N.    Y, 


ago 


His    bes 

e   of 

the 
rk    V 

fe^ 

V   great 
the    eq 

penmen 
ual    of 

of 
the 

r  written. 

He 

was 

or 

e   ol 

m 

y   great 

in- 

twenty   years    ago 
day. 
Guillard,     Evansto 

nd 

his 
III. 

w. 

rk    rem 

ains 

We  have  lost  one  of  the  world's  very  best  pen* 
n.  if  not  the  very  best.  It  was  always  a  pleasure 
see  the  product  of  Mr.  Bloser's  pen.  It  has  a 
ice  and  beauty  that  was  unsurpassed  and  always 
i  a  charm  in  it. 
P.    W.    Clark,    The    Clark    School    of    Business. 


I  shall  never  forget  the  days  at  the  Zanerian, 
when  working  for  mv  tuition,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  close  association  with  Mr.  Bloser.  His  splendid 
example  of  honest  living  has  been  a  great  influence 
for  good  in  my  life  as  well  as  in  the  lives  of  count- 


othe 
Walter    G.    Wisely.    East    Cleveland,    Ohio. 
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This   writing   of  Mr.    Bloscr's' was  done    about    1894.      It   is   somf    of   the   best   of   his   work. 
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Her.     1.    ,,    I.   ,,iiit,;l    liitl.     i,,.-i     .1    w..ik.    ,-KairaI.:    in    detail    and    grac.fiil.       Written    by    Mr.    Bloser   in    "96. 
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A  very  fine  letter  vvntten   hy  Mr.    Blnser   in   1S95.      It   is  one  of  the  best 
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for   Mr.    Dietcnch     of    the     Miami    Jacob    Business   College,     Dayton.    Ohio,    by     Mr.    Bloscr     in    '97.      Mr 
Dieterich  attended  the  Zanerian  several  difffFerent  times. 
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lis    optimistic    outlook 
Knepper,   Monongahe 


ath   of  Mr.    Bio 


The  educational  world  has  lost  an  exce 
promoter  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  penn 
field.  Ethel  D.  Bailey,   Asbury  Park, 


,sh,p 
.   J. 


cw   penmen   have    been    as   skillful 

nd    no    one     in    the     profession    i 

Dved.      A   few  days   aftei 

ame  the  sad  news  of  the   passing  away  of  M 

1,    Collins,    another    skillful    penman,    great    te 

nd   faithful  friend.     Thev  did  their  work  wel! 

Lent    on.      We    shall    miss   them. 


C.    G.    Pri 


Palisade,  N-.   J. 


A    beautiful    envelope    ^vritiin    b- 
H.   J.    Walter.   Winnipeg.   Man. 


shows,    in    l.Ml.^.       It    was    l,,an.:J    lu 


Mr.    Bloser   and   Mr.    Zan 
my  dearest   friends.      If  a   m 
ed    to   his   memory    by    mem 

Mr.    Bloser    deserves     great 
vanced    the    cause    of    penma 
W.    P.    Steinhaeuser,    Th 
Asbury   Park,   N.   J. 

er   were   classed    among 
emorial    is   to   be   erect- 
3er8   of   the   school    you 
jbscription.      I    believe 
credit     for   having   ad' 
nship. 
:     LeMaster     Institute, 

I  was  sorry  indeed  to  hear 
In  his  passing, the   profession 
of  the  world's  finest  orname 
one    of   the    finest    characters 
schoolroom. 

H.   G.   Burtncr,    Pittsburg 

of  the  death  of  Bloser. 
has  not  only  lost  one 
ntal  script   writers,   but 
that    ever    entered    the 

h.    Pa. 

Wher 

T 

I 

ivilight 
n    Mem 

Falls. 

Mr 

E.   W 

Bloser 

Co 

umbus. 

Ohio. 

May   the   ev 

ening    sun 

et. 

when    it   doc 

t     in   a 

flood    of   glo 

ry. 

To   the   memory 

of  our 

faith- 

ful    teacher. 

thi 

page 

is 

dedicated. 

Jer 

rv 

Adam    Bingaman 

Ac 

am 

H.    Se 

man 

Ad 

am 

S.    Hepner                                | 

We   still   liv 

p   hi 

t 

Bit 

ser 

is  gone   to 

his 

earthly 

reward. 

he  above 

was 

sent 

from   the 

Bl 

3ser  Club 

whi 

-h 

isted    of 

five 

mer 

nbers,     fc 

rm 

r    studen 

5 

11 

the  nam 

e  of 

Ada 

m.      The 

tw 

o   membe 

«    ivhn 

passed 

on 

were 

Adam 

J. 

Shott   6? 

Ada 

m 

These   envelopes   engraved   from   Fred   S.    Heath's   scrap   book   show   the   kind   of   envelopes   and   penmanship   used   on   them   about    the   year   1899.      The   envel' 
opes  addressed   in  ornamental   were  used  to   carry  catalogs,   and  the  one  in   business   writing   was   used   in    ordinary   correspondence. 
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E.  W    BLOSER 

By 

J.   A.   Buell,   Minneapolis   Business 

College,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


Many  years  ago,  a  young  man  secured 
a  position  as  instructor  of  Penmanship  in 
a   prominent  Business   College  in   Ohio. 

He  was,  even  at  that  time,  one  of  the 
most  skillful  penmen  of  the  United  States, 
but   without    much    teaching   experience. 

He  boarded  a  train  for  the  desireable 
City.  As  often  happens,  this  train  was 
late.  The  President  of  the  school  expected 
his  employee  to  arrive  before  the  first  bell 
rang. 

Finally  the  train  arrived  and  the  young 
instructor  lost  no  time  getting  to  the 
school. 

The  penmanship  class  had  been  called. 
The  President  was  just  ready  to  take 
charge. 

A  brief  introduction  and  the  young,  in- 
experienced teacher  stood  before  his  class. 
Without  hesitation  he  directed  the  students 
to  write. 

The  steady  count  and  gentle  voice  soon 
had  every  one  practicing  enthusiastically. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  young  man  be- 
came a  wonderfully  successful  teacher  of 
writing. 

This  was  brought  about  by  his  forming 


a  partnership  with  another  young  man 
who  possessed  marvelous  skill  in  handling 
the  pen. 

For  years  the  name  of  this  firm  has  been 
known  and  revered  by  every  one,  young 
and  old.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Junior 
member  of  this  Partnership,  the  firm  could 
not  have  reached  so  great  a  height  as  to  be 
the  best  known  and  greatest  institution  of 
its  kind   in  the  world,  today. 

By  this  time,  no  doubt,  every  one  has 
guessed  that  this  organization  is  the  "Za- 
nerian   College." 

Who  has  not  been  in  touch  with  E.  W. 
Bloser? 

Every  one  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact, remembers  him  as  the  genial,  whole- 
souled,  accommodating  gentleman  of  this 
age. 

To  know  him  was  to  love  him.  To  as- 
sociate with  him  was  to  receive  some  last- 
ing benefit,  to  have  heard  of  him  and  his 
work  is  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due, 
as  the  present  generation  has  received 
abundance  of  help   in  many  ways. 

Thousands  of  business  men  to-day,  al- 
though they  never  met  him,  are  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  his  untiring  energy  through 
the  many  skilled  instructors  who  came 
under   his  supervision. 

It  was  the  writer's  desire  to  attend  the 
Zanerian.  When  a  course  in  ornate  writ- 
ing was  oflfered  by  that  matchless  medium. 


"The  Business  Educator"  by  F.  W.  Tamb- 
lyn,  with  criticisms  from  Columbus,  which 
was  believed  to  have  come  from  the  accu- 
rate pen  of  E.  W.  Bloser,  I  took  advantage 
of  it. 

The  skillful  coaching  received  at  that 
time  brought  the  coveted  Certificate  for 
Ornamental  Penmanship,  said  to  be  the 
first  one  issued  by  the  Business  Educator 
for  home  practice. 

This  produced  a  greater  desire  than 
ever  to  attend  the  Zanerian.  So  the  time 
came   and    I   walked   into   the  office. 

Mr.  Bloser  was  at  his  desk,  early  as  it 
was.  One  glance  and  he  called  me  by 
name,  although  he  had  seen  nothing  of  me 
save  a  tin  type  photograph. 

The  same  thing  has  happened  to  other 
Zanerians. 

No  one  ever  came  into  Mr.  Bloser's  pres- 
ence without  feeling  he  had  a  friend.  No 
one  ever  went  to  him  for  assistance  with- 
out receiving  more  than  he  asked  for.  No 
one  ever  became  acquainted  with  him 
without  remembering  his  genial  smile  and 
jolly  conversation. 

Let  us  all  rejoice  that  we  are  Zanerians 
who  have  been  benefitted  by  this  gifted 
man.  Let  the  world  remember  that  the 
finest  in  Penmanship  comes  from  Colum- 
bus where  this  wonderful  man  resided 
Let  all  the  young  people  be  urged  to  at- 
tend the  Zanerian  College. 
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Written  by  E.  W.  Bloser  about  1909 
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The    penmanship     world    has     lost    a    great    ma 

Cora  E.   Everson,   Akron,   Ohio. 
1    do   not    have    words    to    express    mv    feeling 
E.    W.    Bloser. 

I   liCd   exceedinely  we 


J.    R.    Newlin,    Attiea.    Ind. 


work    with   Mr 
spellbound    I 


od    when    opening 


piece    of    flourishing    by   Mr.    Bloser." 

W.    E.    Dunn,    Ames    and    Rollinson    Studi< 

York   City,    N.    Y. 


Mr.     Bio 


ched     hii 


c  temperament 
with  a  sterling,  kindly  and  sympathetic  character. 
His  progressive  and  yet  tolerant  concept  of  the  pen- 
manship field  has  been  no  small  benifaction  to  the 
profession.  As  to  his  ability  with  the  pen  few 
could  equal  or  approach  his  rare  artistic  skill.  He 
lived  a  life  of  beauty  as  rare  as  his  gems  of  pen- 
manship. 

F.  B.  Bcllis  and  John  S.  Griffith,   Englewood   Busi- 
ness   College,    Chicago.    Ill, 

(Written  before  Mr.  Bloser's  death) 
It  is  a  fine  thing  to  pay  tribute  to  a  worthy 
man,  who  has  passed  on.  The  gates  Ajar  floral 
tribute  IS  all  very  well,  but  why  not  give  to  our 
friends  the  flowers  of  expressed  appreciation  while 
they  are  still  with  us  to  enjoy  them.  When  Mr. 
Bloser  shall  have  finished  his  life's  work,  and  gone 
to  his  reward,  there  will  be  a  host  of  friends  to 
rise  and  express  their  appreciation  of  his  noble 
work.  It  is  a  splendid  thing  to  be  known  as  a 
superior  penman,  which  he  is,  but  it  is  vastly 
more  important  to  be  known  as  one  who  has  been 
instrumental    in    hclrmg    hundreds    of    thousands    of 


others  to  become  better  penn 
D.  W.  Hoff,  Meadville  i 
Mcadville.    Pa. 


he  has   done.- 
ercial      College 


Again    we    grieve    in    the    passing    of    one    of 
•orld's    greatest    penmen.    E.W.    Bloser. 

May    the     School     lead   on    is    the    wish    of 
nend. 

W.    C.    Faust,     Director    of     Handwriting 


Ohit 


fine 


vho 


Mr.  Bloser 
and  loved.  He  was  one  of  the 
achieved  much  without  making  enemies.  He  was 
a  combination  of  superior  skill  and  extreme  mod- 
esty. He  manifested  a  sincere  interest  in  others, 
listened  patiently,  and  answered  and  advised  wisely. 
To  me.  Mr.  Bloser  was  more  than  a  shining  light 
in  the  penmanship  profession — I  admired  him  for 
that — he  was  my  dear  friend.  I  can  scarcely  re- 
alize that  the  two  men  who  have  done  more  for 
penmanship  than  any  other  two  have  are  gone! 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  good  work  that  had  its 
inception  in  their  fertile  brains  and  skilled  hands 
may    be    perpetuated. 

C.   C.   Lister,   Brooklyn,   N.    Y. 


I  trust  that  the  June  number  issued  will  be  a 
credit  to  Mr.  Bloser.  It  will  indeed  have  to  be 
a  master  number  to  even  fairly  well  express  the 
appreciation  of  the  adequate  service  rendered  by 
this    outstanding    educator. 

I  wish  I  could  have  contributed  something  worth 
while  and  I  assure  you  that  my  absent  contribution 
is  not  due  to  lack  of  appreciation  of  what  Mr. 
Bloser   has   meant   to   me   in   my  work  and  life. 

S.    M.    Funk,    President,      Columbia      College 
Hagerstown,    Md. 


Just  Away 
I    cannot    say.    and    I    will    not    say 

That    he    is   dead. — he    is    just    away. 
He    has    wandered    into    an    unknown    land. 

With  a  cheery  smile  and  a  wave  of  the  hand. 
And    left    us    dreaming    how    very   fair 

He   needs   must   be  since   he   lingers   there. 
James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
From    R.    E.    Wiatt,    Los    Angeles.    Calif. 

The  only  way  we  can  look  at  death,  without 
feeling  bitter  because  we  have  lost  a  loved  one, 
IS  to  try  to  understand  that  they  were  chosen  to 
live  in  a  kindlier  world  than  ours.  E.  W.  Bloser 
possessed  a  magnetic  personality  by  which  he  won 
the  admiration  of  everyone  with  whom  he  came 
Esther   Hade 


of   Mr 


great 


us  to  learn  of  the  death 
ainly  regret  that  he  can- 
vhat  his  professional  friends  thought  of 
him  as  a  successful  penman  and  an  honest  upright 
man.  Two  great  men  of  the  profession  have  passed 
on.  C.  P.  Zaner  and  E.  W.  Bloser.  but  their  work 
will  live,  and  you  who  are  left  must  bend  to  your 
job  harder  than  ever  to  more  widely  establish  the 
system  of  penmanship,  founded  and  established  by 
these  penmen.  We  bow  with  heavy  hearts  and 
sympathize    with    all    those    nearest    and    dearest    to 


E.   L.   Brown,   Rockland,   Me 


s   left   hi! 
Reigner, 


issuming  gentleman, 
anship  and  on  edu- 


vrote   for   Mr.   Mille 
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MY  INTIMATE  ASSOCIATIONS 
WITH   E.  W.  BLOSER 


(This  was  ivritlen  by  Mr.  Doner  for  the 
E.  JV.  Bloser  appreciation  number  before 
Mr.  Bloser's  death.) 

In  the  first  place  Mr.  Bloser  is  my  uncle. 
It  was  through  his  influence  that  I  became 
interested  in  penmanship.  As  a  boy  on  the 
farm  in  Pennsylvania,  I  well  remember 
his  homecoming  during  summer  vacations. 
Mr.  Bloser  was  always  keen  for  physical 
exercise  to  keep  himself  fit  for  the  fine 
work  he  has  always  done  so  beautifully 
with  his  pen.  And  well  do  I  remember 
also  how  he  used  to  enjoy  running  in  the 
road  between  our  house  and  the  barn,  and 
as  far  as  to  our  neighbors  house,  just  a 
few  hundred  yards  away.  I  used  to  think 
that  was  some  stunt.  Altho'  we  did  not 
call  such  things  stunts  in  those  days,  but 
just  good,  physical  exercise  to  keep  one 
in  trim. 

Mr.  Bloser  used  to  do  his  best  writing 
in  the  evening  by  lamp  light.  In  my  early 
days  at  the  Zanerian  I  used  to  have  a 
desk  near  his  desk  where  I  could  watch 
him  write  with  the  skill  not  equalled  by 
any  other  penman.  The  school  was  then 
located  on  the  top  floor  in  the  Tuller 
Block,  on  the  corner  of  Gay  and  4th 
Streets.  Writing  the  names  and  addresses 
on  large  envelopes  for  mailing  school 
catalogs  is  what  made  a  lasting  impression 
upon  me.  He  would  write  the  large  capi- 
tal letters  with  his  whole  arm  and  the 
small  letters  with  his  arm  resting.  And 
oh  !  how  gracefully  he  could  make  the  tall 
loop  letters  with  a  combination  of  arm 
and  beautifully  controlled  finger  motion. 
No  other  penman  could  equal  him  in 
gracefullness  of  capitals  and  accuracy  of 
small  letters.  It  was  his  masterly  pen  in 
this  work  that  inspired  me  and  so  many 
other  Zanaerian   students. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  of  Jan.  1893, 
when  I  arrived  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  be- 
gin a  course  at  the  Zanerian,  Mr  .Bloser 
met  me  at  the  depot.  He  took  me  by  the 
arm,  marching  me  up  High  St.  toward 
the  school.  Our  first  stop  was  at  the 
Candy  Kitchen,  and  our  second  stop  was 
at  a  butcher  shop  where  he  bought  a  slice 
of  meat  for  our  dinner.  When  I  saw  that 
piece  of  meat  being  wrapped  up  you  can 
imagine  how  I  felt,  coming  from  the  farm 
as  I  did,  with  a  real  farmer's  appetite. 
This  ran  through  my  mind,  "Gee!  I  could 
eat  that  whole  piece  myself.  I  have  just 
stated  that  Mr.  Bloser  did  his  best  pen 
work  in  the  evening.  His  nerves  seemed 
to  be  more  quiet  at  this  time.  He  used  to 
do  some  of  his  finest  work  as  late  as  ten 
and  eleven  o'clock.  Mr.  Zaner  always 
seemed  to  do  his  best  work  in  the  morning. 
Bloser  was  at  his  best  in  the  evening, 
Zaner  was  at  his  best  in  the  morning. 
When  it  came  to  a  fine,  accurate  piece  of 
beautiful  writing,  Mr.  Bloser  could  do 
that  better  than  any  other  living  penman. 
His  work  with  the  pen  typified  the  man — 
high  in  ideals  and  beautiful   in  character. 

Now  to  go  back  to  earlier  days,  when 
Mr.  Bloser  was  a  boy  on  the  farm.  He 
was  always  somewhat  of  a  magician.  He 
could  do  slight-of-hand  tricks  as  skillfully 
as  some  of  the  best  ones  in  those  days. 
Of    course   that    was   before   the   davs   of 


Herman  or  Keller.  He  used  to  ask  us  kids 
to  gather  in  a  room  to  see  the  skeleton 
dance  on  a  chair.  This  trick  was  always 
performed  just  between  day  light  and 
dark.  He  would  tie  a  thin  thread  on  the 
knob  of  one  door,  running  to  the  skeleton 
on  the  chair,  and  then  on  through  the  key 
hole  of  another  door,  at  which  end  his 
older  brother  in  another  room  would  pull 
and  release  the  thread,  causing  the  skele- 
ton to  dance  or  lie  down,  as  he  would 
command.  We  boys  would  sit  there  as 
still  as  mice  and  with  our  eyes  bulging 
out.  We  could  not  understand  how  that 
skeleton  was  able  to  jump,  lie  down,  and 
dance  a  jig  by  the  magic  word  of  our 
skillful  entertainer.  He  also  did  a  beauti- 
ful little  trick  with  something  that  looked 
like  a  small  top,  in  which  was  placed  a 
round,  red  ball.  This  little  device  could 
be  opened  at  two  places,  one  where  just 
the  shell  of  a  ball  would  show,  and  the 
other  the  ball  itself.  He  could  manipulate 
the  trick  with  the  round  ball  so  skillfully 
that  sometimes  it  would  be  in  the  top, 
other  times  in  his  pocket,  in  some  other 
part  of  the  room,  or  he  would  even  spit 
it  out  of  his  mouth.  This  was  one  of  his 
most  skillful  and  baffling  tricks.  We 
youngsters  never  knew  how  he  did  it.  And 
it  was  some  years  later  before  I  really 
knew  how  the  trick   was   performed. 

Here  is  another  incident  that  the  young- 
er members  of  the  penmanship  profession 
have  perhaps  not  heard  about.  This  oc- 
cured  while  Mr.  Bloser  was  a  student  in 
the  G.  W.  Michael  school  in  Oberlin, 
Ohio.  The  G.  W.  Michael  Pen  Art  Hall 
was   a   very   noted    school     in   those   days. 


A  contest  was  on  in  which  every  member 
of  the  school  was  to  compete,  when  the 
day  and  the  hour  and  the  minute  arrived 
every  student  was  to  make  just  one  "capi- 
tal stem,"  As  I  recall  it,  the  winner  in  the 
contest  was  to  receive  a  ten  dollar  gold 
piece.  Well,  Mr.  Bloser  won.  I  can  recall 
very  vividly  of  hearing  my  grandfather 
relate  this  incident  about  his  son,  and  how 
proud  he  and  the  rest  of  the  home  folks 
felt  about  it.  Young  as  I  was,  this  made 
a  lasting  impression  upon  me.  This  re- 
markable skill  in  the  use  of  the  pen,  which 
we  all  know  Mr.  Bloser  possesses  to  a 
more  than  ordinary  degree,  manifested 
itself  quite  early  in  his  life.  But  he  work- 
ed and  worked  hard  to  put  himself  where 
he  is  today.  Hard  work,  an  infinite  ca- 
pacity for  taking  pains,  an  intense  interest 
in  penmanship,  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
school  which  he  and  Mr.  Zaner  conducted 
so  successfully  for  so  many  years,  this  de- 
picts the  genius  of  Mr.  Bloser. 

These   are    little   side    lights    regarding 
the  earlier  life  of  Mr.  Bloser  which  I  pre- 
sume are  not  generally  known  by  the  pen- 
manship  profession.  C.   E.    Doner 
"No  one  of   us  can   truly   say 
Why  loved  ones  must  be  called  away. 
Why  hearts  are  hurt,  or  e'en   explain 
Why  some  must  suffer  years  of  pain; 
Yet  some  day  all  of   us  shall   know 
The  reason  why  these  things  are  so." 
"I  reckon  in  the  years  to  come. 
When,  these  poor  lips  of  clay  are  dumb, 
And  these  poor  hands  have  ceased  to  toil, 
Somewhere  upon   a   fairer  soil 
God  shall  to  all  of  us  make  clear 
The  purpose  of  our  trials  here". 
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E.  W.  BLOSER   AND   NEPHEW,   C.   E.  DONER 

This  photograph  was  taken  in  August,  1923,  in  the  park  opposite  the  new  Zaner- 
ian building  by  W.   C.   Brownfield,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

We  believe  it  to  be  the  best  picture  ever  taken  of  Mr.  Bloser.  Mr.  Doner, 
shown  with  the  broad  smile  and  hat  was  trained  in  the  Zanerian,  and  like  his  uncle 
became  a  very  clever  penman  and  a  genuine  teacher. 
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THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  DESK 
It  was  my  good  fortune  in  1907-08  to  work  in 
the  office  of  the  Zanerian  to  help  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  my  penmanship  course.  This  placed  me 
in  close  contact  with  Mr.  Bloser.  and  I  grew  to 
admire  him  while  learning  my  lessons  in  office  rou- 
tine  and    efficiency. 

The  Zanerian  Art  College  was  founded  by 
Zaner  in  1888,  and  during  its  early  years,  Mr. 
Zaner  &?  Mr.  Bloser  gave  "fresh-from-the-pen" 
copies  to  their  students.  The  Zanerian  Exponent 
(forerunner  of  the  Business  Educator)  had  appear- 
ed in  1895  while  Arm  Movement  Writing  was  first 
published  about  1904.  Due  to  wise  management 
hard  work,  and  rigid  economy  their  business  grew 
to  such  proportions  that  it  became  apparent  that  a 
division  of  labor  was  necessary;  thus.  Mr.  Bloser 
became  "The  Man  Behind  The  Desk"  while  Mr. 
Zaner  became  "The  Man  Behind  The  Pen".  How- 
ever. Mr.  Bloser  still  continued  to  aid  and  en- 
Mr.  Bloser  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  ornemental  penmen.  The  tall,  slender, 
graceful  Bloser-loops  will  long  be  remembered  by 
penmen.  He  often  confessed  that  the  "penman- 
ship fever"  had  overcome  him  the  preceding  eve- 
ning and  that  after  dinner  he  had  picked  up  the 
old  oblique  and  made  it  cut  a  few  capers  across 
the   paper. 

His  relation  with  Mr.  Zaner  was  more  than  a 
mere  partnership,  it  was  a  true  friendship.  Mr. 
Zaner  would  return  from  his  travels  and  after 
tenderly  greeting  his  wife  who  had  come  to  the 
office  to  meet  him.  his  affectionate  "hello.  Bloser!" 
followed  by  a  hearty  handshake  bore  unmistakable 
evidence  of  the  great  regard  in  which  these  two 
men    held    each    other. 

Mr.  Bloser  was  kindhearted.  even  to  an  extreme, 
as  evidenced  by  the  following  rather  commonplace 
incident:  Each  evening  about  five  o'clock  a  little 
mouse  would  climb  up  on  the  sponge  cup  on  Mr. 
Bloser's  desk  for  his  evening  drink.  While  this 
was  occuring.  Mr.  Bloser  would  remain  quiet. 
having  previously  instructed  the  writer  not  to 
make  a  noise  lest  we  frighten  the  little  fellow. 
After  quenching  his  thirst,  our  guest  would  climb 
down  and  deliberately  walk  away  to  return  at  the 
same  time  the  next  evening.  The  above  is  typical 
of  the  man.  Many  were  the  kindnesses  and  con- 
siderations shown  by  this  genial  man  to  those  who 
worked   with    him. 

Following  the  untimely  and  tragic  death  of  Mr. 
Zaner.  a  shock  from  which  Mr.  Bloser  recovered 
slowly  and  only  partially,  he  gave  more  attention 
to  the  promotion  of  better  handwriting  in  the 
public  schools  and  became  recognized  as  an  author- 
ity   on    the    subject. 

We  bow  our  heads  to  "The  Man  Behind  The 
Desk"-the  artist  and  business  man-the  unselfish 
Bloser-who  was  always  willing  to  do  his  work  in 
the  dim  background  while  others  enjoyed  the  spot- 
light! May  his  work  and  life  illuminate  our  future 
steps  in  the  path  which  he  trod  and  to  which  he 
devoted  his  life,  uncomplainingly,  from  the  dark 
ages  of  penmanship  up  to  the  present  dawn  of  its 
brighter   day. 

H.   A.   Roush,   Pittsburgh.    Pa. 


Mr.  Bloser's  passing  is  a  distinct  loss.  I  met 
him  in  1887  at  Mr.  Michael's  Pen  Art  Hall,  Del- 
aware. Ohio,  where  he  was  a  teacher.  Mr.  Mich- 
ael was  then  giving  but  little  attention  to  teaching 
so  that  nearly  my  entire  training  while  at  that  in- 
stitution was  received  from  Mr.  Bloser.  He  took 
pains  to  execute  for  my  benefit  specimens  of  his 
remarkable  skill.  I  later  attended  the  Zanerian 
where  I  again  had  the  pleasure  of  associating  with 
Mr.  Bloser.  and  when  time  permitted  I  seldom 
failed  to  call  at  the  Zanerian  when  in  Columbus. 
Mr.  Bloser  was  a  most  excellent  teacher,  a  true 
gentleman  and  a  faithful  friend.  His  life  was  an 
inspiration  to  me  and  he  was  most  helpful  to  me 
throughout  my  entire  career.  I  shall  greatly  miss 
him  and  I  sincerely  regret  his  untimely  death. 
J.   F.    Barnhart,    Akron.    Ohio. 


During  my  two  years  at  the  Zanerian  I  cat 
know  Mr.  Bloser  realwell.  I  shall  always 
back  with  pleasure  to  our  many  c 
Through  these  more  intimate  contacts  I  cam 
regard   him    very   highly. 

I  always  found  him  just,  and  fair  and  I  am 
that  he  exemplified  the  very  highest  type  of 
acter.  The  penmanship  world  has  lost  not 
one    of    its    finest    penmen,    but    a    true    friend 


His   kindly 


L.   M.  Phillips,   Syr; 


spired 


tha 


und    penman,    paid 


the   above 

script  and   the  following: 

•As  a   man 

modesty. 

sterling   integrity   and   skill 

as   I   do  th 

e   above   is 

tvpical    of   the   whole-hear 

ed   generou 

ssibly   som 

of  the   most  skillful  wnti 

ng   Mr.   Za 

I  have  received  notification  of  the  passin* 
of  Mr.  E.  W.  Bloser,  my  friend  and  chum  o 
years  ago.  It  was  a  terrible  shock  to  me  and  word; 
fail  me  in  conveying  to  you  the  extent  of  my  rea 
sorrow.  One  of  the  greatest  penmen,  the  pro 
fession  has  ever  had.  has  passed  to  the  great  be 
yond.  It  was  my  privilege  to  have  taught  with  Mr 
Bloser  in  Cleveland  and  later  in  Detroit.  I  ow( 
much  of  the  shaping  of  mv  life's  work  to  him 
When  I  went  to  teach  in  Cleveland.  I  found  in 
the  school  two  of  the  world's  greatest  penmen — 
E.  W.  Bloser  and  L.  M.  Kelchner.  I  was  just  a 
mere  beginner  in  penmanship,  but  these  masters 
encouraged  and  helped  me  greatly.  Mr.  Bloser 
always  gave  credit  to  him  who  deserved  it,  and 
although  his  work  was  of  such  a  high  grade,  he 
never  intimated  such  was  the  case,  and  always 
spoke  of  the  work  of  Madarass.  Flickinger,  Taylor, 
Zaner  and  other  noted  penmen  in  a  highly  compli- 
mentary manner.  L.  Madarass  and  I  spent  many 
vacations  together,  and  we  often  spoke  of 
Mr.-  Bloser's  ornamental  writing.  One  bright 
afternoon  we  were  sitting  on  the  porch  of  the  High 
Rock  House  at  Ogunquit,  Me.,  our  conversation 
turned  to  fine  letter  writing.  I  asked  Madarass 
who,  in  his  opinion,  could  write  the  finest  letter  in 
the  ornate  style.  He  hesitated,  then  said:  "Flick- 
inger, when  he  was  at  his  best  wrote  some  very 
beautiful  letters.  A.  D.  Taylor,  what  delciate. 
beautiful  letters  he  could  write,  but  I  think  E.  W. 
Bloser,  has  everything  that  Flickinger  and  Taylor 
had  and  then  something  to  spare.  The  best  ornate 
letter  I  ever  saw  was  from  Bloser's  pen."  Mr. 
Bloser  was  the  secretary  and  manager  of  the  school 
in  Detroit.  Mr.  Bloser  was  a  true,  unselfish  friend, 
one  who  gave  much  and  expected  little  for  his 
many    favors.      To    have    known    him    was    to    love 


(Written  by  Mr.  Laird  before  Mr.  Bloser's  death) 

My  first  acquaintance  with  E.  W.  Bloser  was  in 
1884.  At  that  time  I  chanced  upon  a  copy  of 
Michael's  Advocate  of  Rapid  Writing,  in  which 
the  "Eighteen  Year  Champion  Penman  of  the 
World"  offered  to  write  cards  for  a  small  stipend. 
As  I  was  about  the  same  age  myself  I  had  a  keen 
desire  to  see  how  a  "Champion"  would  write, 
consequently,  the  pennies  were  forwarded.  After 
waiting  what  seemed  to  me  an  eternity  and  not 
receiving  the  cards,  during  which  time  my  heart 
was  torn  with  various  emotions  among  them,  that 
the  "Champion"  might  be  a  crook,  or  what  was 
still  worse  that  he  had  died  of  heart  failure,  and 
having  no  response  I  sent  a  second  letter — this 
time  containing  no  money.  A  reply  was  soon  re- 
ceived in  which  Mr.  Bloser  stated  that  he  had  been 
seriously  ill,  but  he  sent  me  the  cards,  and  he  re- 
turned my.  money.  Such  magnificent  display  of 
honesty  touched  my  heart,  indeed,  and  I  returned 
the  money  to  him  to  show  to  him  that  he  could 
not  exceed  me  in  generosity.  In  1891  I  first  heard 
of  Zaner  and  his  enterprise,  and  being  eager  to 
attain  some  skill  in  penmanship  I  had  about  con- 
cluded to  go  to  Columbus,  when,  a  catalog  from 
there  containing  the  pleasing  information  that 
Bloser  had  joined  forces  with  him.  settled  the 
matter  positivelv.  These  two  lodestones  drew  me 
from  the  farm  to  Columbus  in  the  spring  of  1892. 
I  was  somewhat  disappointed  on  my  arrival  to  find 
Bloser  had  left  temporarily,  but  that  the  wedding 
trip  would  soon  be  ended  and  he  would  be  back 
on  the  job.  From  that  day  to  this  I  have  always 
cherished  him  as  being  one  of  my  best  friends.  He 
is  a  man,  true,  honest  and  square  in  every  way. 
and  always  willing  to  encourage  and  aid  those  in 
whom    he   has   confidence. 


E.  L.  Glick,   Spoka 


Wash. 


Ma 


R.    G.    Laird,    Boston    Clerical    School.    Roxbur 
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Signatures  by  Mr.  Bloser  collected  by  W.  C.  Brownfield,  Cleveland,  O. 


Mr.  Brownfield.  a  collector  of  specimens,  became  interested  in  the  signatures  written  by  Mr.  Bloser  and 
has  made  a  collection  of  them  since  1913.  Mr.  Brownfield  writes:  "These  signatures  came  during  the  last 
six  years  of  a  beautiful  twenty-seven  year  partnership  between  Zaner  and  Bloser.  They  are  labors  of  love 
and  greeting,  as  the  firm  was  in  position  to  pass  the  task  of  signing  mail  over  to  others.  Mr.  Bloser 
was  as  modest  as  he  was  masterful." 


I  am  sorry  that  our  friend  E.  W.  Bloser  is  no 
lore.  We  have  lost  a  good  man  and  a  good  pen- 
lan.    one   of   the   bes*   in   Am-'i'-a. 

P.   A.   Westrope,    Denver,   Colo. 


Just    a 

fe« 

words   of 

tribute 

to 

one 

wh 

3se    able 

efforts,    . 

incf 

and    u 

ntir 

ng 

energy    have 

done    mu 

ch 

toward    bu 

tiding 

the 

Zan 

nan    as 

well   as   proved   a  deep 

inspirat 

to   e 

very 

student 

who   cam 

e   w 

ithin    its   ^ 

alls   du 

ing 

the 

many  years 

in  which 

he 

served.      I 

refer  to 

M 

r,    f- 

W 

Bloser. 

His    ki 

ndK 

personal 

though 

unt 

btri 

&\\z 

interest 

in    every 

dent,    his 

keenly 

ran 

t    c 

ritici 

ms   and 

judicious 

advice      are 

pleasing 

nem 

ories 

in    the 

minds  ol 

the 

student   b 

ody.      S 

pate 

d  or 

his 

"digni- 

fied    thro 

ne" 

— that    old 

high    s 

tool 

ol 

his- 

-  bend- 

hi 

desk    in 

nis    ard 

duties. 

he   was 

accessible 

at 

any  and  al 

times 

o  » 

sito 

rs,  w 

ho  were 

always    s 

urc 

of    a    geni 

il    quisz 

cal 

sm 

le. 

cheery 

word    an 

d 

sympathcti 

c      coun 

sel 

reg 

ardi 

g    their 

busy    to    lay 

his  work  for  a  friendly  chat.  A  pleasing  vision 
of  that  kindly  friend  perched  on  that  old  stool 
will  linger  long  with  us.  Oh,  if  that  stool  had  the 
power    of    speech,    how    many    intimate    conferences 


uld 


veal. 
Mellon,   Supr.   Handwriting   Aria 


City, 
leading 


Olii 

N.  .1.  

Without   question    E.    W.    Bio 
light    of    the    Penmanship    busin 

have  seen  him  working  as  I  saw  him  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Zanetian,  when  Mr.  Zaner  and  Mr. 
Bloser  were  striving  to  make  the  institution  a  pro- 
nounced success,  I  am  sure  this  would  be  an  added 
factor   in   your   life. 

publications  handed  on  to  posterity,  the 
lorale  and  educational  standard  of  the  Zaner- 
II  ever  be  a  pride  to  all   the   members  of  the 


high 


add 


link 


An    Uffi 

A     leader     loved 

Reaped    like   the 

A     faithful     soul 
The   best  he   cou 

And  surely  there's 
For   him   who   tr. 

And    therefore,    de; 

We  know  that  1 
A  faithful  leader  i. 
lave  spun  their  coun 

F.   L.  Tower,   H 


memory's    goidi 
thought   of  one 


ost   dea 

the  fading  year. 

sought     to     do 
his  fellow  man; 


I   was   shocked   and   grieved   to  1 

arn    that   mv   c 

teacher,    that   modest,    gentle,    unas 

penmen,    E.    W.    Bloser,    had    pass 

ed    to    the    Gr 

Beyond.      Truly,    his   profession    ha 

s  suffered  an 

reparable  loss,  for  he,  indeed,  occu 

pied  the  posit 

as  one  of  the   most  distinguished   n 

lasters  of  the 

of   writing.      There   arc   but   few. 

•   anv,    who   h 

contributed    more   to   dignify   penm 

anship   as   a   p 

fession.     He  is  gone,  but  the  prod 

jct  of  his  marv 

ous   skill    and    the   influence   of   his 

fruitful    life   M 

ever   be    with    us. 

W.    S.    Ashby,     Bowling    Greer 

,     Ky.,     Busin 

Univ. 

In  the  passing  of  Mr.  Bloser.  our  profession 
loses  not  only  a  leader,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
penmanship,  but,  first  and  always,  a  man.  You 
are  fortunate  that  your  father  was  spared  to  you 
for  so  many  years.  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  last 
years  were  made  happy  by  the  daily  demonstration 
that  he  had  succeeded  not  only  in  a  professional 
way  in  the  development  of  a  nationally  known 
school  and  business,  but  far  more  in  a  parental 
way,  in  having  developed  two  fine  young  men  as 
his  successors,  the  young  men  who  will  carry  on 
worthily  the  work  that  your  father  began.  In  the 
loss  of  a  dear  companion  and  guide,  you  have  my 
earnest  sympathy;  in  the  feeling  that  you  had  a 
remarkable  father,  you  have  my  sympathetic  pride. 
E.   E.   Gaylord,    Severely,    Mass. 


The 

rs   Mr.    Bloser   ha 

been   one 

of   my 

dearest   a 

nd   truest   friends.      He 

vas  always 

ready 

o    advise 

to    c 

ounsel,    and   send 

encourage- 

ment    t 

o    me    in 

my    V 

arious    enterprises. 

In    1923 

I    made 

a    special    trip 

to    Columbus    fo 

r   the    sole 

purpos 

of    visi 

ing    a 

day    with    my    go 

od    friend. 

"Dad" 

Bloser. 

Ihr 

memory   of   that   day   will    al- 

ways   b 

e  with   m 

p-    he 

was  so   fine   and  s 

3  consider- 

me.     Bu 

I    kn 

DW  that   he  treatec 

all   of   his 

alike,    a 

d    his 

character    was    su 

h    that    he 

aid    an    u 

nkind 

word    of    anyone. 

I'm   glad 

I    could    call    hi 

■n    frie 

nd.      We    shall    m 

ss   him    so 

much! 

Among 

the 

penmanship     frate 

rnity.     our 

only    c 

insolation 

can 

be    the     memory 

of   such    a 

A.    P.    Mcub,    Pasade 
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Ellis  Books  Are  Years  Ahead 

ARITHMETIC  FOR 
BUSINESS 

Fased  upon  a  sound  arithmetical  basis 
and  scientific  research  of  the  National 
Association  of  Business  Men.  contains 
a  particularly  effective  treatment  of 
what  modern  business  demands  today. 

391  pp..  size  5V2x8\, SI.40 

Examination  copy  30  days,  postpaid, 
net - SI -25 

BOOKKEEPING  AND 
BUSINESS  METHODS 

Gives  the  latest  theories  underlying 
American  business  practice  and  book- 
keeping principles.  Arranged  in  text- 
book form  of  36  chapters  divided  into 
5  parts  of  12  chapters  each  with  6 
Laboratory  Practice  Sets. 
Text.  297  pp..  two  colors,  size  6x9.  $1 .40 
Examination  copy  30  days,  postpaid, 
net ..$1.25 

PRACTICAL  LAW 

A  non-technical  treatment  of  basic  law 
principles  designed  to  teach  the  habit 
of  business  reasoning  and  give  the  com- 
mercial law  pupil  a  mastery  of  the 
common  questions  arising  in  connection 
with  Contracts,  Sales  of  Real  and 
Personal  Property,  Negotiable  Instru- 
ments, etc. 

Text.  277  pp..  size  i'sxSH SI'O 

Examination  copy  30  days,  post- 
paid  net S  •'■' 

RAPID  CALCULATION 
EXERCISES 

Team  and  Accuracy  Tests 

Contains  1  50  progressive  exercises.  20 
Team  Tests  for  group  rivalry  and  10 
Speed  and  Accuracy  tests  for  individ- 
ual rivalry.  A  measurement  card  re- 
flects the  student's  effort  graphically. 
127  pp..  size  6x9.  printed  on  four  colors 

of  paper $   .60 

Examination  copy  30  days,  postpaid, 
net _ - - S  .50 

TYPEWRITING 

The  Vocabulary  Method  of  Training 
Touch  Typists  saves  much  time  on 
needless  drill.  Progressive  certificates 
motivate  its  five  sections. 

108  pp..  8%xl0^ $1.10 

Examination  copy  30  days,  postpaid, 
net    $  .75 

A  typewriting  text  for  advanced  stu- 
dents. 

132  pp..  size  6x9..... $  .60 

Examination  copy  30  days,  postpaid, 
net $  .45 


Ellis  Publishing  Co. 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH.  ■ 


Several  flourishes  have  been  received 
from  W.  S.  Parkhurst,  236  Lexington, 
Ave.,  Oneida,  N.  Y.  The  flourishes  are 
on  a  very  high  grade  of  cardboard  and  are 
made  with  black,  green,  red  and  gold  ink. 
The  cards  are  verv  attractive. 


Mr.  R.  E.  Wiatt,  Head  Supervisor  of 
Writing,  Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  will 
conduct  a  class  in  Correlated  Handwriting 
in  Miss  Swope's  Summer  School  again  this 
year.  The  classes  will  be  held  in  Santa 
Cruz  from  July  1  to  19,  and  in  Long 
Beach  from  July  29  to  August  16.  Miss 
Swope's  Summer  School  classes  are  always 
verv  well  attended. 


Of   the   above   sig 

"Tfiese  signature 
striclteti  down  it 
Just  try  to  duplic 

Mr.  Brownfield  v 
If  you  are  not  a 


es   Mr.    BrowntielJ.    frcim    whose  collection   they 

press  how  nobly  the  Old  Master  carried  on  v 
8.  Do  you  appreciate  the  grace  and  accuracy 
)ne  of  them  and  you  will." 

great  admirer  of  Mr  .Bloser's  work. 
:ctor  of  signatures,  we  would  advise  you  to  begi 


partner,  Mr.   Zaner, 
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An  old  group  photograph  of  the  Bloser  family.  > 
success.  She  not  only  was  a  companion  but  assisted  hi 
of  sound  judgment  and  was  a   good  counselor  of  M 

Robert  E.,   the  oldest   is  standing  at  the   right. 
in  the  pemanship  work  with  his  father. 


nuch  of  his  detail   work.      She   is  a   woman 
Bloser's   for   many  years, 
or   the   past   ten   years  he   has   been   actively  engaged 


Helen,  who  is  standing  nej 
skillful   writer.      She   supervis 

Parker  Zaner,  standing 
in   fact,   he  spent  a   good   ma 

Mary,    the    youngest    is 


t  to  Robert,  spent  considerable  time  in  th 
;d  writing  in  the  Sprnigfield,  Mo.,  public  s 
in  front  of  his  mother  has  been  engaged  ir 
ly   summers  in   the   Zanerian   summer  school. 


1    and    bee; 
one  year. 


HE  HELPED  OTHERS  TO  WORK 

Arthur   G.    Skeeles,    Supervisor    of    Wntir 
Columbus.    Ohio.      Formerly    Editor    Th 


This  IS  th 

e   trib 

Die 

I   would 

.    Bloser: 

H 

e    helped 

other 

people    to    do    more    a 

id    better 

w 

ork.      We. 

all    o 

11 

s.    rcccgnii 

e  that  we 

are   able 

to 

do   more 

work. 

an 

d  better  w 

ork.   beeaL 

se   others 

ha 

ve   invente 

d   too 

nd    machin 

es,    organ 

zed    busi- 

ss  venture 

.  and 

h,i 

It  up  a  so 

cial  order 

m  which 

r  efforts  fi 

nd  the 

f 

eward.     E 

ut  the  me 

^men   who 

can    h 

elp 

others   to 

do   more 

work   are 

al 

too  few. 

Mr. 

HI 

iser  was   o 

ne  of  that 

number. 

For    instan 

ee    the 

re 

are    busin 

ss    and    educational 

in 

Btitutions 

vhich 

he 

helped   to 

found,    a 

id    which 

I  left  the  Zanerian  in  1907,  and  when  I  went 
into  the  office  to  bid  him  good  bye  he  said:  "Well, 
has  it  come  to  this' " — meaning,  "must  you  leave 
now?"  It  seems  but  yesterday — and  now  it  is  al- 
most twenty-two  years  later.  One  by  one  we  are 
called.  First.  Mr.  Zaner  left,  suddenly,  now  Mr. 
Bloser  is  gone,  and  sooner  or  later,  we  too.  must 
leave.  It  is  sad  to  see  our  friends  go — those  with 
whom  we  have  lived,  and  worked,  and  enjoyed 
things   in   common   together. 

Fred    Berktnan,    Youngstown.    Ohio. 


prospered  largely  through  his  penmanship  skil 
business  ability.  Many  persons  have  been  helped 
to  do  better  writing  because  of  the  Zanerian.  Many 
others  have  been  helped  to  secure  a  more  thorough 
and  practical  education  because  of  The  Business 
Educator.  Many  boys  and  girls  have  been  helped 
to  write  better  because  of  The  Zaner-Bloser  Com- 
pany publications.  All  these  persons,  and  there  have 
been  millions  of  them  in  the  last  forty  years,  were 
helped    by   Mr.    Bloser. 

When  he  had  an  opportunity  for  personal  con- 
tact with  individuals  his  influence  was  strong  and 
helpful.  Scores  if  not  hundreds  of  students  in  the 
Zanerian  have  found  that  after  a  piece  of  writing 
had    been    made    as    nearly    perfect    as    they    thought 


Blose 

has    made 

a   w 

onde 

rfi 

contribut 

on 

cause 

of    good    pe 

nman 

ship 

The   letter 

he 

years    ago 

reproduc 

ed 

in    the    May 

Educator    is    on 

e    of 

the 

fa 

est    pieces 

ol 

have    ever 

see 

n. 

It 

is     really   a 

nd 

insp 

ers 

nf 

good   penm 

n- 

V.    |. 

Gillespie^ 

Bowl 

ng 

(i 

een      Busin 

rss 

Bow 

ing    Green, 

Ky. 

Friend    has    Gone    Ho 


E.  W.  BLOSER 

or.    Publisher.    Pen 
of    Colui 


nd    Le 


Ohi, 


ling 


and 


Ma: 


it   possible 

for 

them 

to 

nake   it. 

Mr.    Bloser   c 

ould 

criticise    It 

an 

d    pen 

t    o 

ut    many 

possibilities 

for 

improvemen 

t; 

and  he 

wo 

uld   then 

help  the  stu 

dent 

to    make    th 

e 

needed 

ror 

reclions. 

During    n 

IV 

associa 

ion 

with   M 

r.    Bloser    I    often 

felt   the  Min 

lul 
H 

ating   ir 
rking    c 

flue 

ncc  of  h 
lew    proj 

s  suggestions 

and 
He 

and    helped 

to 

bring 

the 

m    to    CO 

npletion. 

I    am    gla 

d 

and    pr 

Olid 

to    call 

and 

though   I   ar 

n 

ad  that 

1 

hall   nev 

r  again   have 

the 

privilege  of 

hi 

couns 

d. 

am  the 

ving 

known  him 

as 

long 

s   1 

did. 

Pennsylvani 
Sudden  Taking  away  but  nc 
Value  and  now  Wafted  intc 
Zaner    dwells. 

An    Alphabetogram      by     J; 
Lake    City,    Utah. 


bus    is    Dead.    Everyone's 
In    Judgment.    Knowledcc 
:ained      Nobly;    especially 
Quite      Regret    his 
Unmindful    of    his 
:he    Xpanse    where 


D.    Todd,     Salt 


12 
60 

YOL 

cards 

r  Name 

30c, 

$1.20, 

Elegar 
with 

tly  Writte 
Address 

6c 
15c 

extra 

Card  Case  Free 

vjith 

order  for 

50  Cards       \ 

Box 

2.5-C 

T.   M. 

TEVIS,   Penman 
Chilli 

cothc. 

Mo. 

A.   M.   MERY 

Word  has  been  received  from  Norman 
Tower  of  the  Barnes  Commercial  School, 
Denver,  Colo.,  that  our  good  friend,  A. 
M.  Mery,  a  teacher  in  the  above  institu- 
tion,  died   May  4  of   heart   attack. 

Mr  .Mery  uas  with  Barnes  School  for 
twenty  years,  starting  as  assistant  teacher 
in  bookkeeping.  From  the  beginning,  he 
was  interested  in  penmanship,  and  under 
E.  C.  Barnes'  direction  developed  into  a 
splendid  writer  and  teacher  of  the  sub- 
ject. Since  E.  C.'s  death,  he  has  had 
charge  of  the  penmanship  class,  as  well 
as  the  salesmanship  and  much  of  the  lec- 
ture work. 

He  secured  his  normal  training  in  Illin- 
ois and  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  state  for  several  years.  He  has  a 
happy  faculty  of  winning  students  to  him, 
securing  their  confidence,  inspiring  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  upholding  the  very 
finest  ideals  and  securing  a  splendid 
quality   of   work. 

We  shall  miss  seeing  his  skillfully  writ- 
ten   signature. 
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and    simplicity, 
on    copy    $1.00. 
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EDWARD  G.  MILLS 

Script  Specialist  for  Engrossina  Purposes 
PC    Drawer  982  Rochester  N.  .Y 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  bookkeeping  illu»- 
trations,  etc.  The  Mills  Pens  are  unexcelled.  Milli' 
Perfection  No.  1— For  fine  business  writing,  I 
gross  $1.50;  '/t  gross  40c,  postpaid.  Mills'  Medial 
Pen  No.  2 — A  splendid  pen  of  medium  fine  point, 
I  gross  $1.25;  !4  gross  3Sc,  postpaid.  Mills'  Busi- 
ness Writer  No.  3 — The  best  for  business,  1  groM 
$1.25;  Va  gross  3Sc,  postpaid.  1  doz.,  of  each  of 
the  above  three  styles  of  pens  by  mail  for  ♦Oc. 


Special  Course  in 
ILLUMINATING  and  DESIGNING 

10   Lessons  with   corrections  „ $25.00 

A  Beautiful  Illuminated  Piece  1.00 

A  Proportioned  Scaling  Instrument  2.00 

IVrite  for  particulars 

J.  D.  CARTER  Deerfield,  III. 


ARTHUR   P.    MYERS 

Gives  correspondence  instructions  in  Business  Writ' 
ing.  Artistic  Writing,  Card  Writing,  Bird  Flour- 
ishing, Drawing,  Lettering,  Illuminating,  and  every 
conceivable  style  of  Commercial  Designing,  con- 
sisting of  head  and  figure.  Fashion  Illustrating,  Per- 
spective. Composition,  Historic  Ornament,  etc., 
all  hand  work.  Circular  upon  request. 
516   N.   Charles  St.,  Baltimore,    Md. 


66  lines  of  pen-written  copies  in 
Rapid  Business  Writing,  highly  illus- 
trated, given  in  24  lessons..- $8.00 

65    lines    of    pen    written    copies    in 

Ornamental   Writing,    highly   illustrated,    given   in 

15  lessons _ $8.00 

Also  courses  in  Card  Writing,  Script,  Pen  Let- 
tering,  and  Flourishing.  Write  for  my  FREE 
BOOK,  "How  To  Become  an  Expert  Penman," 
which  explains  my  method.  SEND  TODAY  be- 
fore you  forget  it. 

T.  M.  TEVIS 
Box.,  25-C  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
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I  first  met  Mr.  Bloser  about  two  years  ago. 
Before  that  time  I  had  felt  the  influence  of  his 
character  and  personality  as  they  were  expressed 
in  the  high-minded  business  policy  of  the  company 
of  which  he  was  president.  Upon  personal  ac- 
quaintance it  was  at  once  evident  that  he  was  a 
"gentleman  of  the  old  school."  There  was  rehnc- 
ment  of  feeling  and  consideration  of  others  shown 
in  his  voice,  expression  and  manner.  It  took  but 
little  further  acquaintance  to  reveal  the  standards 
of  honor  and  dignity  which  lay  behind  his  out- 
ward personality  and  which  controlled  his  actions 
nd  personal  dealings.   His  influence 


all 


,ilh 
Frank   N.   Freeman, 

glad   y 


Uni. 


of   Chicago 


for    E.    \V. 


3.   E.   Gustafi 

D   much   praise   and   h< 
Bloser.      He   was    a   s 
nodesty." 
i.    Price,    1 
York    City 


e   going   to   publish   a    memorial 

Do    it   well. 
n,   Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

annot  be   given   to 
Flickinger    in    skill 

Packard      Commercial    School. 


If 


ny    of     the 


Mr.    Bio 


the    profesi 
I    ha' 


the 


graci- 


recoginitioi  . 

highest   regard   for   hii 

well  as  a  penman.     Mr.   Bloser  never  imprt 

as  being  dynamic,  but  as  being  one  of  tha 

ous.  fine  souls  you  couldn't  help  but  love,      l  wisn 

that  I  could  say  iust  what  is  in  my  heart  regarding 

him    and    express    the    appreciation    that    I    feci    so 

genuinely." 

F.  L.  Dyke,  Dyke  School  of  Commerce,   Cleveland, 

LEARN  ENGROSSING 

in  your  spare  time  at  home. 
Thirty  Lesson  Plates  and  Print- 
ed Instructions  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  two  dol- 
lars, Cash  or  P.  O.  Monev 
Order. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser,       Illuminator       and 

Designer 

Scranton     Real     Estate     Bldg. 

Scranton,  Pa. 


An  Educational  Journal  of 

Real  Merit 

Regular  Departments 

PENMANSHIP  ARITHMETIC  CIVICS 
GEOGRAPHY       NATURE^STUDY 

PEDAGOGY  PRIMARY  CONSTRUCTION 
HISTORY  MANY   OTHERS 

Price   $1.50    per   year  Sample   on    request 

PARKER  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Taylorville,  III. 


AT   LAST 
The  SIX-IN-ONE 

Sl.X-COLOR  PENCIL 
A  REAL  SENSATION 
III  Operating  through  the  one  barrel  this 
iO  unique  pencil  writes  in  the  6  colors, 
iJEM  RED,  GREEN,  BLUE,  BLACK,  YEL- 
LOW and  PURPLE.  Colors  instantly 
interchangeable — a  mechanical  marvel. 
Not  a  toy,  nor  a  fleeting  novelty,  but 
a  sturdily  built,  practical  necessity  for 
Students,  Office  Workers,  Checkers, 
Teachers,  Artists,  Clerks,  Architects, 
Draughtsmen,  and  all  business  and 
professional    people. 

Only  One  of  Its  Kind 
This  is  the  only  pencil  containing  the 
SI.V  NECESSARY  COLORS  for  all 
purposes.  It  is  furnished  with  ample 
supply  of  extra  leads.  Fulty  ^uaratiteed 
to    phase    you    or    mom-y    refunded. 

Sent   Prepaid   for  $1 
Special    prices    in    quantities    to 
schools,    colleges,    student    shops,    etc. 
Agents    Wanted    Everywhere — Thous- 
ands in  use.  A  quick,  easy  seller.  If  interested 
send     $1     for    sample     pencil     outfit     and     ask 
special    agent     prices.      WRITE    NOW. 
TERRIUE   SPECIALTY   CO. 
Suite  1607-19,  104  5th  Ave.,  N.Y. 


tvitK  tlxc  important  I-acbr^^l^ 


name  oi-^©J^^     y 
OKoy  tfic  coming  xjcarj  6111x0 

^5^t?' ' 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

You    cannot   "buy   a   degree"    from   the   Peoples 
College,    but    you    can    earn    one    provided    you 
have   character,    and   will   WORK. 
Address:      Box    503,    Kansas   City,    Mo. 


FRANCIS  L.  TOWER 

601   Pleuant  St..  Ummmonton,  NJ.,  U.S.A- 

L«ssOQs  in  Business  Writing,  OrDamental  Pen- 
manship and  Copper  Plate  Script.  Personal 
instruction  or  Mail.  Finest  oblique  penhold- 
ers. ALL  CreCULARS  FREE.  Write  today 
aod  receive  fancy  signatures  for  your  scrap- 
book. 


E.   E.   JACKSON,   Engrossing  Artist 

Resolutions,   Testimonials,    Memorials 

Engrossed    an    Illuminated.      Diplomas    Filled. 

Prices  reasonable.     Write  for  Circular. 

Send   copy   for   estimate. 

22  West  30th  St.  Wilmington,  Del. 


CALLING  CARDS 

Ornamental        ....        25c  per  doz. 

Script 35c  per  doz. 

Graduation        _        -        ,        .        35c  per  doz. 

Designs,  etc.,  Neatly  Written 

OLIVER  P.  MARKEN 

1816  Buchanan  St.,  Topeka,  Kans. 
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This  is  a  photograph  of  the 
agara  Falls,  April  24.     Plan  to  b. 


s  written  and  carved  by  Frank  A.  Ktupp.  penman  in  the 
Interstate  Business  College,  Fargo,  N.  D.,  and  sent  for  the  E.  W. 
Bloser  appreciation  number. 


Catalog  and  Samples   Free 

HOWARD  &  BROWN 

Rockland,  Maine 


Gillott's  Pens 

The    Most    Perfect    of    Pens 


No.    601    E.    F.    Magnum    Quill    Pen 

Gillot's   Pens   stand   in   the  front   rank 

as     regards     Temper,     Elasticity    and 

Durability 

JOSEPH  GILLOT  &  SONS 

SOLD  BY  ALL  STATIONERS 
Alfred  Field  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Cbsmbers  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


MAKE 

OPPORTUNITY 

COUNT!  1 

^^  Again  in 
"your   care 
wonderful' 
yourself. 

the  rank   to  serve  you!     Some  say: 

s   are   the    finest";    "they   are   simply 

Try    to    see    them    and    judge    for 

One    dozen    for    50    cts..    or    sample 

for    one    5 
guaranteed 

cent'  postage    stamp, 
if   not   satisfied. 

Money 

back 

P.  O.   Box 

909,                   San  Juan 

,   Porto 

Rico. 

The    American    Penman 

A  merica's  Handwriting  Magazine 

Devoted  to  Penmanship  and 

Commercial    Education 

Contains  Lessons  in'^ 

BUSINESS  WRITING 

ACCOUNTING 

ORNAMENTAL  WRITING 

LETTERING  < 

ENGROSSING 

ARTICLES  ON  THE  TEACHING  AND 
SUPERVISION   OF  PENMANSHIP. 
Yearly  subscription   price  $1.25.     Special  club 
rates   to  schools   and   teachers.      Sample   copies 
sent  on  request. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 
55  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


TtisticjgngmBsfrtg 

4  JRcsDlutfons,  fl>emarialBi 

Jflluininating   a  -£?pccialty^ 
^Syiplomaa  3?itfiocrrapft<:&  ant>  51t'fcS> 

T      EHM^GHEE 

V13  Xa&t  iJfcitc  ^tr«ct  'Jr«Kt'?*l'Ti«i'0«i=»«y 


THRU  MY  PENMANSHIP 
COURSES  BY  MAIL.  Hundreds  of 
SUCCESSFUL  GRADUATES  in  all 

parts  of  the  country.  Send  today  for 
free  folder  which  describes  the  courses 
and  gives  all  details.  If  you  enclose  10c, 
your  name  will  be  written  six  beautiful 
styles  on  cards. 

A.  P.  MEUB,  Penmanship  Specialist 
1944  Loma  Vista  St.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

Send   for   free   booklet   and    study,  the 

opportunities  fon  teachers- of 

Commercial  Branches 

Strong  demand  for  those  well  trained 

THE 
ALBERT    TEACHERS'     AGENCY 
25  E.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago,  III. 


FOR  SALE 

A  two-teacner  school.  $75.00  rent,  including 
living  quarters,  heat  and  water.  Only  school 
in  a  big  territory.  Gross  about  $5000.00  per 
year. 

Address  Box  619 
%  Business  Educator,   Columbus  Ohio 


Magnusson  Professional  Pen  Holders  are  used  by 
teachers  of  penmanship.  They  are  hand-made  or  t 
nd   given   a   beautiful    French   Polis" 


Item,  is  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the  most  i 
ind  expert  adjustment,  make  Magnusson  Holders 
Facturers  and  used  by  the  world's  leading  penme 

OSCAR  MAGNUSSON 

208  N.  5th  St., 
Quincy,  III. 


9  greatest  penmen  and 
osewood  and  tulipwood 
'ith   the  ivory   knob  on 


eful  holder  made.     The  light  weight,  correct  bala 
uperior.     Made  by  3  generations  of  penholder  manu- 
Straight  or  Oblique — state  which. 


8-inch  plain  grip,  each __. 

..      50c 
._     . 75c 

'"■<■ 

12-inch  inlaid  grip,  each — 

$1.35 

Discounts  in  quantities  to  teachers  and  dealers. 
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THE  BIG 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY 

We   can    secure   a   better   position 

for  you  at  a  cost  of  only  $10.00. 

Write  to  our  Main  Office 

for   Free   Literature. 

DO  IT  NOW;  WE'LL  DO  THE  REST 

National  Educational  Servicejnc. 

MAIN     OFFICE 

SEVENTEENTH  AT  OGDEN 

DENVER.  COLO. 

WILMINGTON  DENVER         CHICAGO 


OPPORTUNITY   tur 

1    man    qualified    to 

tcidi 

cdllegc 

firade     Accounting     suhjecls.     to 

take 

charge 

of,     build     up. 

and     teach    cours 

s     in 

Accour 

ting.       Private 

business    school    es 

tabli- 

shed    n 

early    iifty    year. 

,    in    large    Eastern 

One    u 

ho    can    finance 

himself    while    soli 

high    s 

chool    graduates. 

and    enrolling    then 

a    for 

Scptem 

ber     opening. 

vill     have     a     perm 

anent 

and    a 

lucrative    positi 

on.      Send    referenc 

cs. 

Addres 

s  Box  620 

^^(    Business  Educator    | 

Columb 

us,     Ohio 

1 

LEARN  AT  HOME  DURING  SPARE  TIME 
Write  for  book,  "How  to  Become  a  Good  Penman," 
and  beautiful  specimens.  Free.  Your  name  on  card 
if    vou    enclose    stamp.    F.    W.    TAMBLYN,    406 
Ridge  Bldg.,   Kansas  City,   Mo. 


TWO  IN 

ONE 

We    ha 
school 
college 
school 

ve    just    placed    two    Al    shorthand    teachers 
at  an   initial   salary  of  $1800.      We   are  assur 
is    to    be    appointed    at    $2100.       Our    nom 
has   just    been    elected    at    $2400.      There    are 

in    an    excellent 

ed   th.1t  our   noir 

inee    for    a    Ni 

many    others. 

Wes 

IV     Yo 
May 

ern    private    coir 
or  a   Southern   w 
k    City    suburba 
we    help    you    tc 

mercial 
n^hTgh 

THE   NATIONAL 

COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

AGENCY 

E.  E. 

(A 
GAYLORD,  Mgr. 

Specialty  by 

a  Specialist) 

Prospect  Hill,  BEVERLY,  MASS. 

A    PROFITABLE    VOCATION 

Learn  to  letter  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.  It  is  easy  to  do  Rapid,  Clean  Cut  Lrltrring  with  our 
improved  Lettering  Pens.  Many  Stttdtnls  are  Enahlrd  to  Conlinut  thrir  Studies  through  ihe  Compenta- 
liiin  Received  by  Leltrring  Price  Tickets  and  Shoiti  Cards  for  the  Smaller  Merchant,  Outside  of  School 
Ihiurs...  Practical  lettering  outfit  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  Shading  Pens,  1  color  of  Lettering  Ink, 
sample  Show  Card  in  colors,  instructions,  figures  and  alphabets  prepaid  $1.00.  Practical  Compendium  of 
cial  Pen  Lettering  and  Designs  100  pages  8x11,  containing  122  plates  of  Commercial 
Pen  nlnhahi-is  finished  Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc.— a  complete  instructor  for  the  Marking  and 
Shading  Pen,  prepaid,  $1. 

THE  NEV\'TON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  CO. 
ug  Free  Dept.  B  Pontiac,  Mich.,   U.  S.  A. 


COMBINATION  OFFERS 

Is  the  title  of  an  eight  page  leaflet  describing  books  on  penmanship,  and  giving 

very  attractive  prices  on  these  books  in  connection  with  the  Business  Educator. 

A  copy  of  this  leaflet  will  be  gladly  sent  free  to  any  one.     Write  for  your  copy 

today. 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY  Columbus,  Ohio 


WESTWARD     HO!      ALASKA     TO     NEW     MEXICO 

Normal  and  College  Graduates  needed.     ENROLL  NOW.    Splendid  positions 

in  all  departments. 
HUFF  TEACHERS  AGENCY  Member  N.A.T.A.  MISSOULA.  MONTANA 


TEACHERS.      WE     PLACE 


DU      IN     THE     BETTER     POSITIONS.         OUR      FIELD .- ENTIRE      WEST 


ROCKY  MT:  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


410  U   S.  NATL.  BANK  BLDG. 


Largest  Teachers'   Agency  in  the  West.     We  Enroll  Only  Normal   and   College  Graduates. 
Photo  copies   made    from   original,    25     for   $1.50.      Copyrighted    Booklet,    "How   to   Apply    and 
'hh  Laws  of  Certification  of  Western  States,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,"   free  to  members. 
Every  teacher  needs  it.     Write  today  for  enrollment  card   and  information. 


Positions  Sor  Teachers  &  Business  Schools  tor  Sale 

School  offici.ils  .ire  writing  and  wiring  us  for  well   qualified   teachers.     We 
invite  you  to  use  our  service.     Lrt  us  knozu  your  liis/iis. 

Co-op.  Instructors*  Ass'n,   M.  S.  Cole,  Secy.,    Marion,  Ind. 


T^/^rt /-•V»/:k-t*o  ^^*  ^  choice  position  through  us — any  part  of  the  country. 


•IIQ 


m 


Openings  in  business  schools,  high  schools,  colleges,  now  or 
later.     Half  of  the  state  universities  have  selected  our  can- 
didates. Highest  type  of  service.  Employ- 
ers report  your  vacancies.  Write  us  now. 
ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President 
'^'M   Shubert-Rialto     Bldg.,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 


Do  You  Want  a  Better  Commercial 
Teaching  Position? 

Let  us  help  you  secure  it.  During  the  past  few  months  we  have 
sent  commercial  teachers  to  26  different  states  to  fill  attractive 
positions  in  colleges,  high  schools  and  commercial  schools.  We 
have  some  good  openings  on  file  now.  Write  for  a  registration 
blank. 

Continental  Teachers'  Agency 

ROWLING  GREEN,  KENTUCKY 
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At  nine  o'clock  $un6au  cUcninq,lHau  the  ivdt- 
IFth,jtkeiir.Blo.<cr  fu^cScnlt?  (>iccV-at  his 
home  in  (Lolumbus.Ohio,  al-tcricrUinu  Fortu 
rourjifcars  as  a  promoter  oF  <5oo6  Han^uint- 
inj.  i!)is.f)a$stnq  came. at  the  hi^h  point  oFhis 
years  C'i  useFuhiess.  Ct>i5  last  <>aij  iiJas  as  bap- 


humor  as  rich  as  they  uk're  rare. 3>is  charm- 
inq  personality  <k\\^  thorouqh.  scholarship  lUe- 
re'reFlectccS  by  his  n>.any  i interests,  but  more 
completcl'y  through  his'seroice  to  his  liome, 
neiqhborliK>o6  an6' to  the  Eanerian  (foUeae^pl^ 
fcnmanship  oi  uM>ich  he  'CiS^i'  the  heaa  CLhc 
loss  to  \X'>  oF  his  business  abtlitu,aMce  an6 
proFessional  u^orth  is  cjreat,  but  \v\q  loss  oF  his 
u^arm,  cnicoura^inj  Frien^^ship  can  neikn*  be  re- 
piacccV  (I here  liJill  ^^x\<^  change,  in  tl>e  plans 
an^  high  \\oj(>c^  oF   (the  ^aner-6ioser  ^o,  ^c 
QAi^  \XK  vACi^Q  provision  against  that  ^o^'^, 
H  rcconsecration  to  mauitain  the  loFtu  ^iixx- 
6ar6s  ot  our  vWartecS  leader  lias  been  ma6c 
by  eUeru  tn^iUioual  connecte6  u^ith  X[\is  in- 
stitution. 


\^ 
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BOOK    REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  _  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  business 
subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly  reviewed 
in  these  columns,  the  objea  being  to  enable  our 
readers  to  determine  its  value. 


How  to  Draw  Cartoons,  by  "Briggs." 
Published  by  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.     Stiff  binding,  133  pages. 

You  know  "'Briggs"— the  man  who  wrote  this 
book.  In  numerous  newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  his  car- 
toons, appearing  simultaneously  before  several  mil' 
lion  people  daily,  have  made  him  probably  the 
successful,     the    most    widely    appealing    and 


hun 


the 


rid. 


In    this    book    he    tells    you    in    an    intensely    in* 
tercsting   and   practical   way   the  secret  of  successful 


If    you    cartoon    "for   the   fun    of    it."    you    will 
have    infinitely    more    fun    after    reading    this    book 
by    Briggs,    or    if    you    cartoon    as    a    career,    you 
cannot   afford   to    miss   this. 
Business    and    Ideals,    published    by    The 

Inquiry,    129   East   52nd   St.,   New  York 

City,   N.   Y.     Stiff  binding,   91   pages. 

This  book  raises  questions  of  business  ethics  in 
these  simple,  practical  forms  in  which  they  confront 
the  business  employe  in  every-day  life.  Instead  of 
sermons  on  loyalty  and  the  like,  these  outlines  offer 
a  thoughtful  examination  of  the  moral  questions 
that  are  involved  when,  for  example,  a  choice  has 
to  be  made  between  slow  advancement  in  the  job 
held  and  an  alluring  offer  from  a  competing  firm; 
or  between  the  acceptance  or  refusal  of  "gifts" 
from  those  who  expect  favors  in  return.  The 
questions  discussed  in  this  book  were  actually  raised 
in  discussion  by  young  busines  men  and  women 
and  are  systematically  presented  and  analysed  for 
discussion   and  study  by   others. 

Pitfalls  in  English,  by  Sophie  C.  Hadida. 
Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y,  Stiff  binding.  381 
pages. 

Pi.rfalls  in  English  is  not  a  grammar.  It  is  a 
friend  who,  interested  m  you.  points  out  the 
mistakes  which  you  unconsciously  make,  teils  you 
why  you  make  them,  explains  to  you  how  to  cor- 
rect them,   and   shows  you  how  to  test  the  correct- 

Pittsfalls  in  English  is  unlike  any  other  textbook 
in  English  in  that  it  contains  not  one  technical 
term .  As  its  name  indicates,  it  points  out  the 
words  in  the  use  of  which  you  should  take  particu- 
lar care  (who.  whom,  lie.  lay,  affect,  effect.  I.  me. 
and  many  others),  and  gives  infallible  devices,  in 
language  which  everyone  can  understand,  for  the 
correct  use  of  these  words.  It  presents  also  many 
pitfalls  of  which  to  beware  in  pronunciation  and 
punctuation.   One  section  is  devoted   to  correspond- 

Every  question  that  may  occur  to  you  is  antici- 
pated and  answered  in  order  that  you  may  feel 
that    you    are    having    individual    instruction    under 

What  more  can  you  wish?  No  more  uncertainty 
for  you!  Each  word  slips  into  its  nook  with  ease 
and    accuracy. 

This  compact  little  book  is  published  in  response 
to  the  compelling  request  of  hundreds  of  enthusi- 
astic young  men  and  women  who  have  taken  the 
course  somewhat  abridged  under  the  title  of  "Eng- 
Iish    Improvement." 

Bookkeeping  Exercises,  (First  Year),  by 
R.  G.  Smolin.  Published  by  the  Globe 
Book  Company,  175  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.  Paper  cover,  131 
pages. 

This  book  is  full  of  excellent  material  for  class 
work    and    home    assignments. 

It  fills  the  requirements  of  first  year  bookkeep- 
ing   as     offered    in    our     best    public     and    private 

The  arrangement  is  so  simple  and  the  transactions 
so  short,  and  yet  complete,  that  the  pupils  are 
encouraged  rather  than  discouraged  by  the  usual 
complexity    of    subject    matter. 

There  are  drill  exercises  in  each  topic  to  be 
covered,  among  them,  excellent  Trial  Balances  for 
Statements  of  Profit  and  Loss,  Balance  Sheets, 
Adjustment  Entries.  Each  set  is  concise  and  con- 
tains important  transactions,  with  a  great  deal  of 
drill   in   closing   the  books  of  original   entry. 


Accounting  by  Machine  Methods,  by  H. 
G.  Schnackel  and  Henry  C.  Lang.  Pub- 
lished by  Ronald  Press  Co.,  New  York 
City,    N.    Y.      Cloth   cover,    563    pages. 

Accountants  are  fully  aware  of  the  unmistakable 
trend  from  accounting  by  manuel  pen  methods  to 
accounting  by  machine  methods.  Both  methods  re- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles, 
but  the  latter  method  requires,  in  addition,  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  mechanical  devices  in- 
volved, and  their  specific  application  to  individual 
accounting    conditions. 

The  aim  of  the  authors  in  this  volume  is  to  as- 
sist  accountants    in    the    proper   and   effective    appli- 

ing  conditions  and  to  provide  them  with  efficient 
machine  methods  that  will  conform  in  principle  to 
good  accounting  practice  and  yet  meet  the  practi- 
cal accounting  requirements  that  are  found  in  many 
classes  of  business. 

The  volume  is  intended  to  serve  accountants 
as  a  guide  in  making  accounting  machinery  in- 
stallations, from  the  first  preliminary  survey  to  the 
devising  and  operating  of  a  complete  system  of 
machined  records.  The  best  accounting  machine 
is  rendered  ineffective  if  applied  incorrectly,  and 
practically  useless  if  the  accounting  routine  is  im- 
properly organized.  One  of  the  ma;or  purposes 
of  this  book  is,  therefore,  to  explain  the  types  of 
machines  available  and  the  characteristics  of  each 
according  to  the  work  it  is  especially  designed  to 
perform,  and  to  describe  the  orthodox  accounting 
routine  required  in  order  to  achieve  the  best  re- 
sults with  each  type  of  machine.  The  methods 
described  are  those  which  are  generally  conceded 
to   be   the   hc<!t 
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Mr.  Bloser  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  and 
as  the  president  of  The  Zaner-BIoser  Com- 
pany. This  cut  was  presented  to  us  by  the 
Columbus  Dispatch. 


Questioned  Documents,  Second  Edition, 
by  Albert  S.  Osborn.  Published  by  the 
Boyd  Printing  Co.,  Albany,  New  York. 
Stiff  binding,    1028   pages. 

A  century  ago  the  science  of  handwriting  study 
did  not  exist.  A  crude  empiricism  still  prevailed. 
This  hundred  years  past  has  seen  a  vast  progress. 
All  relevant  branches  of  modern  science  have  been 
brought    to    bear.      Skilled    students    have    focused 


upon  this  field  manifold  appurtenant  devices  and 
apparatus.  A  Science  and  an  Art  have  developed. 
A  firm  place  has  now  been  made  for  the  expert 
witness  who  is  emphatically  scientific,  and  not 
merely   empiric. 

Each  age  has  its  crimes,  with  the  corresponding 
protective  measures, — all  alike  the  product  of  the 
age's  conditions.  In  each  age,  crime  takes  advant- 
age of  conditions,  and  then  society  awakes  and 
gradually  overtakes  crime  by  discovering  new  expe- 
dients. In  modern  history — since  Charlemagne 
and  the  beginning  of  the  recivilization  of  Europe, 
some  twelve  hundred  years  ago — -there  have  been 
two  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  documents.  In 
the  first,  skin-parchment  is  the  vehicle,  and  writ- 
ing is  an  esoteric  art  for  the  monkish  few.  Forg- 
ery flourished  in  the  Middle  Ages,  chiefly  as  a 
successful  method  of  acquiring  land-titles.  The 
forged  Decretals  of  Isidorus  come — down  to  us  as 
a  typical  imposition  of  that  age.  In  the  next  epoch; 
paper  is  made  ,  then  printing  is  invented,  and  edu- 
cation in  writing  becomes  gradually  almost  uni- 
versal. Amidst  these  new  conditions,  the  falsifier 
again  outstrips  society  for  awhile.  A  Chatterton 
and  a  Junius  can  baffle  the  community.  Well 
down  into  the  1800s.  the  most  daring  impositions 
remain  possible.  But  society  at  last  seems  to  have 
overtaken  the  falsifier  once  more.  Science  and  art, 
in  the  mass,  are  more  than  a  match  for  the  isolated 
individual.  We  have  now  apparently  entered 
further  upon  a  somewhat  varient  documentary 
epoch,— that  of  the  typewriting  machine.  But  even 
this,  with  its  novel  possibilities,  will  remain  with- 
in the  protective  control  of  science — as  the  present 
book    shows. 

The  feature  of  Mr.  Osborn's  book  which  will 
perhaps  mark  its  most  progressive  aspect  '\%  its  in- 
sistence upon  the  reasons  for  an  opinion,— not  the 
bare  opinion  alone.  If  there  is  in  truth  a  science 
(and    not    merely    an    indivdual    empiricism),    that 

must  be  capable  of  being  stated  and  appreciated. 
Throughout  this  book  may  be  seen  the  spirit  of 
candid  reasoning  and  firm  insistence  on  the  use  of 
it.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  future  for 
the  judicial  attitude  towards  experts  in  documents. 
If  judges  and  lawyers  can  thoroughly  grasp  the 
author's  faith  in  the  value  of  explicit,  rational  data 
for  expert  opinions,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  such 
inquiries  will  become  more  healthy.  The  status 
of  the  expert  will  be  properly  strengthened,  and 
the  processes  of  a  trial  will  be  needfully  improved. 
The  book  abounds  in  fascination  of  solved  mys- 
teries and  celebrated  cases.  And  it  introduces  us 
to  the  world-wide  abundance  of  learning  in  this 
field.  French  and  German  investigations  are  amply 
drawn  upon.  Psychology,  mathematics,  and  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  chemistry,  photography,  and  mi- 
croscopy, are  made  to  serve.  The  reader  arises 
with  a  profound  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  sci- 
ence  and   the   multifarious   dexterity   of   the   art. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Adams,  formerly  of  the 
Marietta,  Ohio,  Commercial  School,  and 
who  has  been  on  the  coast  for  the  past 
two  years,  has  again  entered  the  school 
business.  He  is  now  president  of  the 
Adams  Secretarial  Institute,  18  Elgin 
Street,   Alhambra,   Calif. 

Mr.  Adams  is  a  former  Zanerian  and 
is  widely  known  as  a  penman  and  com- 
mercial  educator. 


"Roanoke"  is  the  title  of  a  very  fine  cata- 
log just  received  from  the  Roanoke  Nation- 
al Business  College,  Roanoke,  Va.  This 
school  was  established  in  1886  and  is  now 
conducted  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Coulter  and  M. 
A.   Smythe,   both   expert   penmen. 

Recently  they  added  Mr.  B.  C.  Bacon 
to  their  teaching  staff.  Mr.  Bacon  is  also 
a  very  skillful  penman  and  like  Mr. 
Coulter  at  one  time  attended  the  Zaner- 
ian   College   of    Penmanship. 

The  school  has  a  faculty  of  seventeen 
teachers  and  is  rendering  service  to  com- 
mercial  education. 

The  catalog  is  profusely  illustrated  and 
printed  on  highly  enameled  stock  and 
bound  in  a  beautiful  cover.  The  envelope 
in  which  the  catalog  was  mailed  was  ad- 
dressed  in  fine  ornamental   penmanship. 
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HISTORY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
ZANER  METHOD  PENHOLDER 


The  historv  and  development  of  the  Zaner  Meth- 
od  Penholder  began  in  1891  when  C.  P.  Zaner 
and  E.  W.  Bloser  joined  forces  and  began  their 
careers  as  professional  penmen,  authors,  and  edu- 
cators. At  that  time  thev  reorganiied  the  Zancr- 
ian  College  of  penmanship,  founded  The  Zaner- 
Bloser  Publishing  Company.  The  E.  W.  Bloser 
Paper  Company.  Columbus.  Ohio.  Later  they 
published  the  Zaner  Method  of  Handwriting,  which 
is  so  well  known  throughout  the  country.  That 
was  thirty  eight  years  ago  and  at  that  time  there 
was  no  penholder  on  the  market  entirely  satisfactory 
for   doing   careful    pen   work. 

It  was  then  that  they  began  to  develop  the 
shape  of  a  penholder  to  meet  their  requirements. 
They  made  and  tried  many  different  shapes  and 
sizes  out  of  rough  wood.  These  different  attempts 
were  carefully  worked  down  to  the  shape  desired 
by  filing,  sanding,  smoothing  and  scraping  with 
glass.  This  work  was  done  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Bloser. 
who  after  finishing  a  penholder  and  trving  it  him- 
self, would  have  Mr.  Zaner  try  it.  Finally  after 
many  attempts  and  much  filing  and  scraping,  the 
holder  was  evolved  that  satisfied  both.  A  few 
were    made   for   their   own    use. 

Messers  Zaner  and  Bloser  used  these  penholders 
in  their  own  work  and  their  coming  in  contact 
with  a  great  many  students,  teachers  and  workers 
in  the  field  of  penmanship  caused  a  demand  for 
these  holders.  It  was.  at  that  time,  that  they 
decided  to  have  a  small  quantity  made  up  for 
sale.  They  were  carefully  hand  turned  on  a  wood 
lathe  by  an  expert  in  accordance  with  their  in- 
structions. The  shape  decided  on  then  is  the  same 
as  now.  This  Zaner-Bloser  penholder  has  grown 
into  wide  spread  popularity  throughout  the  country. 

A  demand  grew  for  fancier  holders  and  some 
were  made  of  rosewood  and  other  fancy  high  pric- 
ed woods.  They  began  to  advertise  them  and  it 
you  will  turn  to  page  ten  of  our  miscellaneous  cata- 
log at  the  present  time,  you  will  see  a  picture  iif 
the  Zanerian  Fine  Art  Straight  Penholder,  eight 
inches  in  length,  made  of  redwood,  boxwood, 
celluloid  and  ebony,  all  joined  harmoniously  and 
painstakingly  finished.  On  page  eleven  you  will 
see  the  Zanerian  Fine  Art  Oblique  Penholder, 
eleven  and  one-half  inches  long  and  with  an  ob- 
lique attachment.  The  Zanerian  Plain  Oblique 
Penholder  pictured  on  the  same  page  is  made  en- 
tirely of  rosewood  and  is  eleven  and  one-half  inches 


long.  On  page  twelve  the  Zanerian  Expert  Ob- 
lique Penholder  and  the  Zaner-Bloser  straight  hold- 
er are  pictured  showing  the  shapeliness  of  the 
original    Zaner-Bloser   penholder. 

At  various  intervals  this  penholder  was  adver* 
tised  in  their  monthly  publication,  the  Business 
Educator.  The  publication  of  which,  started  short- 
ly after  the  partnership  was  formed.  A  little  later 
the  idea  occured  to  Zaner  and  Bloser  that  since 
a  penholder  of  this  particular  shape  met  the  re- 
quirements so  well  of  the  more  particular  pen 
users,  professional  penmen  and  persons  who  write 
all  day  long  for  a  living,  why  not  give  the  public 
school  pupils  and  others  the  benefit  of  it  by  manu- 
facturing this  penholder  in  large  quantities  to  sell 
it  at  a  price  such  as  elementary  students  could 
afford    to    pay. 


For  thirty-eight  years  the  Zaner-Bloser  Company 
has  been  doing  this,  and  the  price  to  the  trade  has 
been  brought  down  so  that  the  penholder  sells  for 
5c.  Equipment  was  purchased  and  installed,  con- 
sisting of  saws,  lathes,  drills,  press  drills,  dipping 
equipment,    lacquer   tanks.-  etc. 

Our  factory,  at  the  present  time,  is  being  taxed 
to  the  limit.  We  buy  our  lumber  in  carload  lots, 
handle  it  in  twelve  different  operations  and  care- 
fully inspect  it  to  insure  our  customers  against 
any  variation  in  the  finished  product.  Inserted  in 
the  end  of  the  holder  is  a  special  rust  proof  plug, 
which    holds    the    pen    in    place    and   whi 


People  are  delighted  to  use  one  of  these  beauti- 
fully finished  penholders.  It  fits  any  hand,  large 
or  small,  and  makes  it  easy  for  the  teacher  to  keep 
tiny  fingers  in  position  during  the  writing  lesson. 
Many  teachers  use  these  colored  penholders  as 
awards  by  giving  a  red  penhloder  to  those  who  sit 
in  a  healthful  writing  position,  a  blue  one  to  those 
who  write  well  in  other  subjects,  etc.  The  beauty 
of  this  penholder  is  that  it  costs  no  more  than  any 
other  penholder.  You  can  get  your  favorite  pen- 
holder in  your  favorite  color.  Black,  yellow, 
green,    red   or   blue. 

In  the  year  1926,  Parker  Zaner  Bloser,  after 
graduating  in  the  College  of  Education  at  Ohio 
State  University  and  receiving  his  B.  S.  degree, 
joined  forces  with  the  Zaner-Bloser  Company.  It 
was  in  1927  that  he  worked  out  a  new  double 
penholder  having  one  end  for  red  ink;  the  other 
for  black  or  blue  ink.  This  attractive  new  penhold- 
er retains  the  shape,  beauty  and  all  the  good  feat- 
ures of  the  Zaner-Bloser  penholder,  plus  the  addi- 
tion of  another  writing  end.  It  was  patented  in 
1928.  Black  and  red  are  the  stock  colors  on  this 
penholder.  However,  we  have  made  many  special 
orders  using  different  color  combinations  in  the 
finishing.  Engrossing  artists  throughout  the 
country  are  pleased  with  this  new  penholder,  for 
they  find  it  meets  the  requirements  of  their  depart- 
ments. Lettering  pens  of  diffrent  sizes  can  be  used, 
nple. 


A  beautifully  finished  Zaner-Bloser  Pei 
photographed  in  the  hand  of  C.  P.  Zai 
shows  the  proper  way  to  hold  the  holder. 
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Beginning^  Next  September 

MORE  OF  E.  W.  BLOSERS  WORK  TO  BE  PUBLISHED 

This  issue  contains  sixteen  additional  pages  but  we  found  it  impossible  to  get  all  the  fine  specimens  of  Mr.  Bloser's  work  in 
one  issue.     We,  therefore,  have  some  of  his  best  work  which  will  be  published  in  the  Business  Educator.     Don't  miss  it. 


G.  C.  GREENES  COURSE  BEGINS 
With    the    September    Issue 

Mr  Greene  of  Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Del.,  has 
promised  a  course  of  lessons  in  business  writing.  The  pre- 
liminary lessons  which  he  has  run  in  the  May  and  June 
numbers  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  high  class  work  to 
be  expected. 

ORNAMENTAL  PENMANSHIP  COURSE 

We  have  received  enough  copies  from  the  pen  of  E.  W. 
Bloser  to  enable  us  to  run  a  course  of  lessons  in  ornamen- 
tal penmanship.     The  copies  are  models  and  will  be  ex- 


tremelv   helpful    not  onlv   to   beginners   but   to   teachers   as 
well. 

J.   J.   BAILEYS    CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  Bailey  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  Canada,  has  prepared  ten  very  tine  pages  of  busi- 
ness writing  for  the  Business  Educator.  These  pages  not 
only  contain  Mr.  Bailey's  best  efforts  in  penmanship,  but 
his  latest  thoughts  on   penmanship. 

MODERN  HANDWRITING 

(Correlated    with    Commercial    Subjects) 
This  course  will  be  continued  in  the  September  number. 


We  have  much  material  to  be  published  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  person  interested  in  handwriting  and  en- 
grossing. We  are  sure  that  our  many  friends  will  do  all  they  can  to  help  place  the  Business  Educator  in  the  hands  of  as  many 
persons  as  possible  during  the  coming  year. 

Write  for  Club  Rates  and  Combination  Offers. 
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Books  Published  by  Zaner  and  Bloser 
Company 


Freeman's   Correlated   Handwriting   Books. 

Compendiums,  Practice  Books,  and  Teachers'  Manuals,  a 
special  Junior  High  School  Manual  and  a  Complete  Teachers' 
Manual.  Correlated  Handwriting  Books  represent  twenty 
years  of  scientiHc  in\'estigation  and_  a  generation  of  prac- 
tical experience  in  teaching  handwriting. 
The  copies  are  selected  from  the  other  school  subjects,  such 
as  spelling,  language,  etc.,  which  make  them  very  interesting 
to  teachers  and  pupils  alike.  The  books  are  properly  graded 
and  the  emphasis  is  upon  actual  writing,  although  surticient 
formal  drill  is  introduced  to  give  the  child  the  training  in 
drill   which   he   needs. 

Thev  have  been  adopted  in  seven  states,  and  in  hundreds 
of  cities  and  towns.  Correlated  Handwriting  Books  mark 
a  new  epoch  in  the  teaching  of  handwriting. 
A  complete  set  of  Freeman's  Correlated  Compendiums, 
Teachers'  Manuals  and  Junior  High  School  Manual  will 
be  sent,   postpaid,   for  $1.75. 

Correlated    Handwriting   Complete   Teachers'    Manual 

This  Complete  Teachers'  Manual  is  a  compilation  of  Teach- 
ers' Manuals  1  to  6  and  the  Junior  High  School  Manual  and 
contains  248  pages.  This  Manual  is  especially  well  adapted 
for  rural  schtxil  teachers,  normal  school  students,  super- 
visors, and  all  teachers  who  have  more  than  one  grade  in  a 
room.  This  Complete  Teachers'  Mariual  should  be  in  the 
library  of  every  student  of  Penmanship.  Single  copy,  post- 
paid,   70c. 

Correlated    Handwriting   Junior  'High   School    Manual 

This  Manual  is  intended  for  use  of  both  teachers  and  pupils, 
since  it  contains  suggestions  and  directions,  as  well  as  copies. 
It  begins  with  a  test  to  all  pupilsj  to  determine  which  pupils 
need  practice.  A  diagnostic  test  is  then  given  in  order  that 
each  pupil  mav  analyize  his  writing  difficulties  and  see 
what  his  special  needs  are.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is 
given  up  to  various  kinds  of  application. 
This  Junior  High  School  Manual  is  very  helpful  to  adults 
who  wish  to  improve  their  handwriting  with  the  least  time 
and   effort.     The   price   of   this   Manual    is   25c,    postpaid. 

Zaner  Method   Writing   Books 

For  each  of  the  grades  in  the  public  schools,  for  high 
schools,  colleges,  etc.  This  system  is  the  result  of  years  'of 
labor,  studv,  observation  and  experiment,  and  represents  the 
supreme  effort  of  Mr.  Zaner  and  Mr.  Bloser.  They  are 
issued  in  the  form  of  Practice  Books  and  Compendiums  for 
the  pupils  and  Manuals  for  the  teachers.  They  are  used  in 
many  cities  and  states — and  »hey  are  getting  worth-while 
results.      Write    for    information    and    price    list. 

Manual   144,  6x8,   \\2  pages.  Manual   96,  4i/2x8'/2,  96 
pages 

Indoubtedly  these  are  the  most  valuable,  up-to-the-minute 
guide  for  teachers  and  students  published.  The  copies  were 
written  freely,  and  are  full  of  life,  grace  and  beauty.  The 
instructions  with  each  copy  are  clear  and  to  the  point, 
and  interesting.  These  books  are  being  used  by  a  large 
number  of  high  schools,  business  colleges,  normals,  etc.,  with 
excellent  results.  Paper  cover,  25c  each,  postpaid.  Special 
prices   in   quantities. 

Blackboard  Manual 

5x7,  32  pages,  gives  instructions  how  to  write  on  the  black- 
board. The  illustrations  of  position,  chalk  holding,  etc.,  aid 
the  teacher  wonderfully  in  improving  her  blackboard  work. 
Blackboard  writing  is  easy  to  learn  if  vou  know  how  to 
stand,  turn  the  chalk,  etc.',  all  of  which "  is  explained  fullv 
in  this  book.  Board  work  will  help  to  improve  your  peii 
and   ink  work.     Price,   25c   postpaid. 

Plain  Useful  Lettering 

SHxS,  32  pages,  contains  plain,  simple  and  practical  al- 
phabets, for  teachers  and  students  interested  in  easy,  profit- 
able lettering.  Especially  suited  for  class  use.  Price,  25c, 
postpaid. 

Short  Cut  to   Plain  Writing 

4^4x8,  32  pages,  contains  a  wealth  of  material  for  those 
who  wish  to  improve  their  writing  in  the  least  possible  time 
without  following  an  extended  course  of  practice.  It  shows 
how  to  improve  those  things  which  make  for  legibility  and 
better  writing.  Business  and  professional  men  find  this 
book  especially  valuable.  Every  up-to-date  teacher  of  writing 
should   have   a  copy.      Price  35c,    postpaid. 


The  Zanerian  Manual  of  Alphabets  and  Engrossing 

.'^  work  on  modern  engrossing  .Slixin;,  136  pages,  con- 
taining complete  courses  in  Roundhand,  Broad-pen,  Pen- 
ciled and  Freehand  Lettering,  and  Wash  and  Pen  Drawing. 
Pl;esents  a  large  number  of  beautiful  full-page  Resolutions, 
Diplomas,  Certificates,  Title  Pages  and  examples  of  pen  and 
inasters._  It  probably  contains  more 
inspiration  than  any  book  ever  pub- 
Price   $2.50,    postpaid. 

Lessons   in   Ornamental    Penmanship 

Sx8!.-2,  92  pages,  takes  the  learner  step  by  step  from  the 
simplest  to  the  most  complex.  It  covers  thoroughlv  principles, 
exercises,  words,  sentences,  verses,  pages,  capitals,  com- 
binations, card  writing,  etc.  No  other  book  on  ornamental 
penmanship  has  been  so  carefullv  graded  or  so  thoroughly 
home    learner.      Price    $1.00,    postpaid. 
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The  Road  to  Sketching  from  Nature 

fix9,  82  pages.  For  those  who  desire  to  learn  to  sketch 
direct  from  nature.  Instructions  are  plain  and  interesting, 
while  the  illustrations,  which  were  made  direct  from  nature 
are  full  of  life  and  interesting.  With  this  book  you  can 
learn  to  sketch  and  enjoy  nature.     Price  $1.00,   postpaid. 

Progress  of  Penmanship 

A  large  design  22x28  inches,  presenting  the  history  of  pen- 
manship. It  shows  the  various  styles  used  at  different  period 
all  harmoniously  and  skillfully  blended  and  woven  together 
with  two  beautiful  female  figures,  lettering,  flourishing  anti 
pen  work  as  a  border  which  binds  the  design  together  in 
a  most  pleasing  wav.  It  is  trulv  a  wonderful  piece.  Se- 
curely mailed  in   tube   for   50c. 
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Fascinating  Pen  Flourishing 

A  complete  Course  and  Collection  of  Masterpieces.  Starts 
at  the  beginning,  showing  how  to  make  the  simplest  strokes 
and  exercises  and  fini.shes  with  a  great  variety.  The  work 
represents  the  highest  skill  of  the  following  penmen:  Zaner, 
Brown,  Canan,  Lehman,  Dennis,  Blanchard,  Flickinger,  Kelch- 
ner.  Click,,  Darner,  Madarasz,  Collins,  Behrensmever,  Moore, 
Faretra,  Spencer,  Lupfer,  Courtney,  Schofield,  Gaskell,  Skill- 
man,  Dakin,  Wesco.     Size  S^ixll  in.,   80  pages.  Price  $1.00. 

Freeman's   Correlated    Handwriting   Scales 

Freeman's  Correlated  Handwriting  Scales  for  grades  3,  4, 
5  and  6  show  the  standard  for  each  grade,  as  well  as  a 
standard  a  little  above  and  a  standard  a  little  below  the 
average.  These  HaiidAvriting  Scales  answer  the  oft  repeated 
question,  "How  well  should  a  pupil  write  in  Grade  3?;  in 
Grade  4?,  etc."  A  set  of  Freeman's  Handwriting  Scales 
for  grades  3,  4,   5,  and  6  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  50c. 

Zaner  Method  Handwriting  Scales 

These    Scales    are    issued    in    three    forms,    as    follows: 

Scale    1,    for   grades    1    and    2. 

Scale    3,    for   grades    3    and   4. 

Scale  5,  for  grammar  grades  and  high  school. 
These  Handwriting  Scales  were  first  published  in  1915  and 
are  being  used  quite  extensivelv.  The  Zaner  Handwriting 
Scales  and  Standards  contain_  actual  handwriting  specimens 
from  the  various  grades,  as  well  as  suggestions  regarding 
position,  form,  movement  and  speed.  A  set  of  these  Scales 
will    be    sent,    postpaid,    for    50c. 

Desk   Scales 

Five  Scales  for  grades  2  to  8,  printed  on  heavy  cardboard. 
These  Scales  are  size  6"xS"  and  contain  model  specimens 
of  h.aidwriting,  as  well  as  samples  of  typical  handwriting 
for  each  grade.  They  also  contain  suggestions  regarding  the 
use  of  the  Scales  in  each  particular  grade.  The  size  of  these 
Scales  makes  thein  very  convenient  for  use  on  the  pupils' 
desks,  and  it  is  intended  that  each  pupil  be  supplied  with 
and  individual  Scale  for  his  grade.  A  set  of  these  Scales 
will    be    sent,    postpaid,    for    4Sc. 


The  Zaner-Bloser  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 


HUNDREDS  OF  SCHOOLS 
ACCLAIM  THESE  BOOKS! 

Obviously,  there  are  sound  reasons  why 
these  new  books  are  being  adopted'  by  schools 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  steadily  increas- 
ing numbers.  The  schoolman  is  right  in  think- 
ing, "Here  are  books  I  can't  afford  to  pass  by." 

New  Intensive  Typing 

1929  Edition  Just  Published 

In  this  text  the  authors,  Charles  G. 
Reigiier  and  /.  Walter  Ross,  present  methods 
which  assure  the  student's  w+iole  attention  from 
beginning  to  end.  Bad  habits  are  prevented,  and 
good  habits  are  formed  through  the  right  kind 
of  practice.  The  student  is  fitted,  too,  for  mod- 
ern business  procedure. 

Scientific  Dictation  Studies 

Published  in  February 

The  assignments  in  this  practice  pad — by 
(jharles  G.  Reigner — are  built  on  the  job 
sheet  plan.  Lesson  by  lesson  you  can  see  your 
students  improve,  not  only  in  shorthand,  but  in 
English,  punctuation,  and  vocabulary.  It's  a  re- 
markably successful  book  in  brief  courses,  where 
time  is  limited. 

In  lurilinr/  for  examination  copies,  please  use 
your  school  letterhead  and  tell  us  the  length 
of  your  course  and  the  texts  now  used  by 
your  typewriting  and  dictation  classes.  That 
rer/uest  is  made  purely  in  the  interests  of 
good   service    to    you. 

Write  for  The  Roive  Budget.     It  is  free. 

The  H.  M.  ROWE  COMPANY 

Educational  Publishers  since  1894 
624  North  Gilmor  Street 

BALTIMORE      -       -       -       MARYLAND 

"Rowe   Books   are   Good   Books 

and 
Rowe  Scri'ice  is  Good  Service" 


Lyte^cCtco^?^ 
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New    Double    Penholder 

One    end    for    R;d    Ink:    (he    otlior,    for   Black    or    Clu  ■    Ink. 

This  attractive  new  penholder  has  all  the  good 
features  of  the  Zaner-Bloser  Penholder,  plus  the 
addition  of  another  writing  end.  Many  prefer  it  even 
if  red  ink  is  not  used. 

Economical         Durable         Handy 

For  special  two  school  color  combinations,  other  than 
red  and  black,  we  can  furnish  this  holder  in  5  gross 
lots  at  no  additinoal  cost;  $6.40  a  gross. 

For  special  three  school  color  combinations  the  price 
is  $7.00  per  gross  in  5  gross  lots. 

ORDER  NOW 

The  Zaner-Bloser  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me Z-B  DOUBLE  END 

Quantity 

Red  &  Black  PENHOLDERS  at  $6.40  a  gross,  postpaid. 

Name  

Address    - 


Position 
I    i     Cash  enclosed 


D     Send  C.  O.  D. 


Prepaid  prices:     One  holder,  15c;  two,  2Sc;  six,  50c;  twelve  SOc; 
one-fourth  gross,   $1.90;   one-half  gross,   $3.40;   one  gross,   $6.40. 
It   is  better  to  buv  in  gross  lots. 
Tatenlcd   192S  by  The  Zaner-Bloser  Co.  Pat.  No.  D.  75772. 


